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A  NEW  VOLUME,  OR  A  NEW  SERIES  ? 

Some  apology  is  due  to  our  readers  for  taking  them  by  surprise,  as  regards 
the  outward  appearance  of  this  number  of  the  Journal,  which  they  will  have 
observed  is  printed  in  a  new  form,  to  admit  of  its  being  stamped,  for  free 
circulation  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  at  the  same 
time  securing  greater  regularity  as  well  as  dispatch  of  transmission.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  enlargement  in  point  of  size,  or  rather  in  amount  of 
letter  press,  the  number  of  pages  being  increased,  and  each  page  length- 
ened and  widened.  As,  then,  we  are  thus  commencing,  along  with  the 
fifth  year  of  our  existence,  what  may  not  unfairly  be  called  a  new  series, 
our  readers  will  probably  look  for  a  few  remarks  as  to  what  change,  if 
any,  is  to  be  made  in  the  conducting  of  the  Journal ;  and  particularly, 
whether  the  new  dress — we  might  almost  say,  new  face — is  meant  to  set 
off  their  old  acquaintance,  or  to  introduce  a  fresh  one.  They  will  be  de- 
sirous to  know  what  they  are  to  expect  for  the  future.  May  we,  however, 
first  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  past  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  magazine  was  started,  not  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  want  felt  by 
many  earnest  persons  then  and  now  engaged  in  the  promotion  or  in  the 
work  of  education.  In  this  point  of  view,  then,  it  has  met  with  as  much 
success,  upon  the  whole,  as  was  hoped  for.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  in  some  material  respects  it  has  failed  of  its  original  design. 
Happily,  however,  the  experience  of  four  years  may  be  turned  to  account, 
not  only  in  avoiding  the  recurrence  of  past  errors,  but  also  in  suggesting 
means  of  future  improvement.  The  main  difficulties,  then,  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  had  to  complain,  not  to  say,  faults  to  confess,  have  been  the 
following : — 

1 .  In  our  anxiety  to  advance  education  in  the  large  and  only  true  sense 
of  the  word,  ashore  concerned  with  the  formation  of  character  than  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  we  have  somehow  been  led — perhaps  in  some 
iaeasure  compelled  by  the  narrowness  of  our  limits — to  exclude  more  than 
one  range  of  subjects  which,  to  say  the  least,  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
real  education,  c.  g„  social  improvement  and  general  literature. 

2.  Again, — while  it  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  rank  or  condition  of  the  recipients,  the  main  principles  of  education 
are  the  same,  the  difference  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  can  be  carried ;  and  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  national  educa- 
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tion  must  always  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  masses  of  the  population ; — 
still  there  is  some  room  for  the  charge,  that  too  little  space  has  been  al- 
lowed to  the  middle  and  higher  orders  of  society.  At  the  same  time,  the 
lower  orders  have  been  losers  rather  than  gainers  by  the  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  the  field,  in  proportion  as  the  national  schoolmaster  has  had 
less  assistance  afforded  him  in  the  way  of  self  improvement. 

3.  But  the  main  defect  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  this : — that  we  have 
aimed  throughout  at  too  narrow  a  range  of  readers.  Careful  as  we  have 
been,  at  every  fitting  opportunity,  to  recognise  the  duties  and  the  rights  of 
parents  as  the  most  [influential  as  well  as  the  most  responsible  agents  in 
the  work  of  education,  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  has  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  parochial  clergy  and  professional  teachers.  The  work,  how- 
ever, is  but  half  done,  or  rather,  half  attempted,  unless  we  can  carry  along 
with  us  heads  of  families ;  more  especially  of  that  class  for  which  least 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  which,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  seems  likely  to  give  most  trouble  both  to  Church  and 
State,  namely,  the  lower  division  of  the  middle  orders. 

Having  thus  freely  made  our  confessions,  we  must  be  allowed  to  plead, 
that  one  main  cause  of  these  defects  has  been  the  narrowness  of  our  limitst 
as  compared  with  the  wide  range  of  our  subject.  It  has  not  been  altogether 
our  fault,  that  some  ol)jects  with  which  we  started  have  been  for  months  to- 
gether in  abeyance,  for  instance,  reviews  and  notices  of  books.  The  Journal., 
certainly  will  be  capable  of  being  made  more  useful  in  many  ways  now  that 
it  is  considerably  enlarged  without  any  increase  of  price.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that 
the  issuing  of  a  stamped  edition  will  be  felt  by  our  friends  to  be  an  improve- 
ment, particularly  in  rendering  the  Journal  more  available  as  a  medium  of 
communication  between  school-managers  in  want  of  teachers,  and  teachers 
in  want  of  appointments.  As  a  further  help  in  this  last  respect,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  open  a  sort  of  registry  on  a  small  scale,  of  which  the  particulsurs 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

As  regards  the  future,  then,  our  subscribers  will  by  this  time  pretty  weU 
see  what  they  are  to  expect.  The  new  volume  (or  new  series,  if  any  one 
prefer  the  term)  will  not  materially  differ  from  the  preceding,  except  that 
the  range  of  subjects  will  be  considerably  wider,  and  each  number  will  contain 
on  an  average  half  as  much  letter-press  again,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
more  easy  of  transmission.  The  principles  will  remain  the  same ;  in  this 
respect  experience  has  suggested  neither  change  nor  modification.  One 
word,  and  it  shall  be  but  one,  on  a  somewhat  delicate  point  in  these  troublous 
times : — we  are  plain,  straightforward  churchmen  ;  we  know  no  party  but 
the  Church,  and  in  order  to  this  no  party  in  the  Church.  Certainly  we  have 
no  leaning  towards  either  Rome  or  Geneva.  But  enough  of  this. — The 
main  object  will  still  be,  as  stated  in  the  original  prospectus,  "  to  show  that 
education  in  the  school  room  is  connected  with  that  in  the  family  and  in  the 
Church ;  that  it  is  most  liberal  when  based  upon  catholic  principle ;  that 
it  is  most  useful  when  not  limited  by  merely  mercantile  notions ;  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  taste  and  the  imagination  improves  at  the  same  time  the 
reason  and  the  inteUect ;  that  when  human  studies  take  precedence  of  na- 
tural science,  then  science  is  most  effectually  advanced ;  that  the  more  im- 
portance we  attach  to  language  as  a  discipline  and  as  an  instrument,  the 
more  clearness  we  give  to  our  treatment  of  all  other  subjects,  and  particu- 
larly of  religion ;  and  that  an  education  of  this  kind  is  adapted  to  the  whole 
nation,  and  would  greatly  tend  to  the  promotion  of  unity  both  in  the  ChurcL 
and  in  the  State.*' 


THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION  IN  1847. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — I  was  glad  to  observe  the  temperate  and  respectful  lan- 
giiage  in  which  you  spoke  of  Dr.  Hook's  pamphlet  upon  its  first  appear- 
ance. I  thought  you  might  have  commented  more  strongly  on  what  seems 
to  me  (and  I  suppose  to  you)  its  radical  error,  especially  as  that  error  con- 
cerns the  nature  of  education  itself,  not  the  hands  by  which  it  shall  be 
administered.  But  I  heartily  sympathized  with  you  in  your  expressions  of 
respect  for  the  writer,  in  your  admiration  of  the  manliness  with  which  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  called  inconsistent,  and  of  offending 
friends,  rather  than  suppress  whac  he  believed  to  be  truth ;  and  in  your 
conviction,  that  a  letter  written  in  such  a  spirit,  would  do  more  good  than 
evil. 

I  was  therefore  grieved  at  the  very  different  tone  of  the  letter  which  you 
inserted  at  the  beginning  of  your  number  for  November.  I  do  not  think 
that  a  person  writing  with  or  without  his  name  is  justified  in  applying  the 
epithet  '  canting,'  to  the  Vicar  of  Leeds ;  above  all,  for  the  utterance  of  a 
sentiment  which  might  be  imprudently  expressed,  but  which  did  honour  to 
his  heart,  and  must  have  been  suggested  by  anything  but  a  desire  to  win 
fetvour  in  high  places. 

But  it  was  not  chiefly  on  this  ground  that  your  correspondent's  letter 
gave  me  pain.  I  think  that  it  sets  the  whole  question  in  a  wrong  point  of 
view.  Following  a  writer  in  the  'English  Review,'  he  considers  the  great 
offence  of  Dr.  Hook's  pamphlet  to  be,  that  it  treats  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  some  special  consideration  from  the  state,  as  obsolete  and  unreal,  and  that 
it  urges  the  wisdom,  the  necessity,  the  honesty,  of  allowing  all  religious 
bodies  to  claim  a  share  in  the  parliamentary  grants  according  to  their 
actual  doings.  Now  if  this  is  all  that  Dr.  Hook  contends  for,  his  de- 
mands, I  think,  have  been  granted  already ;  granted  with  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  with  the  implied  concurrence  of  a  great 
body  of  the  clergy,  who  have  asked  and  received  a  portion  of  the  funds 
administered  on  this  principle.  To  say  that  this  course  seems  to  me 
the  only  equitable,  the  only  desirable  one  in  our  present  circumstances, 
would  be  nothing;  but  I  have  a  strong  persuasion  that  this  opinion  is 
entertained  by  churchmen  of  the  most  opposite  tempers  and  parties. 
I  have  been  surprised  at  the  general  consent  with  which  I  have  seen  pro- 
positions of  this  kind  received: — 'That  if  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  bargain  with  the  state  for  help  on  any  other  ground  than  the 
common  one  of  citizenship,  they  must  submit  to  very  ignominious  and  dis- 
honourable conditions;  that  if  they  receive  it  on  this  ground,  they  will  be 
able  to  use  their  own  moral  and  spiritual  powers  freely ;  that  the  subscrip- 
tions we  have  raised  for  our  schools  do  not  warrant  the  state  in  trusting 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  provision  for  our  flocks  to  our  spontaneous  li- 
berality, any  more  than  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Scotland 
warrants  it  in  trusting  their  bodily  wants  to  spontaneous  liberality  (accord- 
ing to  the  dream  of  Dr.  Chalmers) ;  finally,  that  the  state  inspection  of 
our  schools,  much  as  we  dreaded  it  and  disliked  it,  has  proved  a  blessing 
to  us,  and  if  more  fully  carried  out  may  prove  a  still  greater  one.'  To 
these  doctrines  I  have  heard  churchmen  assent,  who  have  the  largest  views 
of  the  divine  powers  with  which  the  Church  is  entrusted,  for  other  pur- 
poses and  for  the  purposes  of  education  especially.    For,  say  they,  '  it 
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indicates  the  greatest  confusion  of  mind  to  identify  the  existence  of  these 
powers  with  some  right  the  Church  may  have  to  insist  upon  the  state's 
recognition  of  them.  If  they  are  there,  they  can  be  exerted ;  so  they  may 
come  in  due  time  to  be  recognised.  But  meanwhile,  what  do  we  gain  by 
vapouring  about  claims  which  are  not  believed  in,  which  we  scarcely  be- 
lieve in  ourselves  ?  We  gain  this  only ;  we  force  the  state  to  take  measures 
which  wiil  effectively  destroy  our  capacity  of  being  useful,  not  merely  to 
those  classes  of  the  community  which  do  not  own  us,  and  over  which  we 
have  at  present  only  an  imaginary  jurisdiction,  but  over  those  which  do 
own  us,  and  for  which  we  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  responsi- 
ble.' 

This  seems  to  me  the  language  of  common  sense,  and,  I  will  add,  of 
sound  principle  likewise.  For  let  the  assertors  of  antiquarian  rights  say 
what  they  please  about  their  determination  to  resist  expediency ;  they  are 
in  fact  compelling"  churchmen  into  a  sacrifice  of  the  most  precious  prin- 
ciples. If  the  government  is  not  allowed  to  assist  all  parties  in  maintain- 
ing their  own  kind  of  education,  it  has  no  alternative  but  to  originate  an 
education  of  its  own.  That  education  will  be  for  all  classes  indifferently, 
and  it  must  be  based  either  upon  the  principle  of  dividing  special  from 
general  religion,  to  which  Dr.  Hook  so  reasonably  objects,  or  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  dividing  religious  from  secular  education,  to  which  he  has  unhappily 
given  the  weight  of  his  authority.  To  resist  one  or  other  of  these  separa- 
tions was  the  object  of  all  the  most  earnest  men,  whether  churchmen  or 
dissenters,  who  opposed  the  government  measures  of  1839.  There  may 
have  been  party  men  who  disliked  these  measures,  because  they  proceeded 
from  Whigs ;  there  may  have  been  a  few  state  church  men  who  disliked 
them  because  they  wished  that  the  church  should  be  used  as  the  one  favoured 
instrument  of  the  government  in  working  its  system ;  there  may  have  been 
some  like  Mr.  Baines,  who  thought  all  contributions  from  the  government 
an  infringement  upon  the  voluntary  principle.  But  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  lay  not  in  any  of  these,  however  much  their  phrases  may  have 
been  adopted  or  sanctioned  by  those  who  in  their  hearts  acknowledged  an 
entirely  different  set  of  maxims.  Dr.  Hook,  it  seems,  looking  at  the 
subject  from  the  purely  dogmatic  theological  side,  dreaded  only  the  ad- 
mission of  a  general  Christianity,  as  distinct  from  a  peculiar  Christianity ;  so 
long  as  he  thought  that  peril  lay  in  the  establishment  of  state  schools,  he 
would  die  to  prevent  it ;  supposing  it  averted,  he  is  ready  to  urge  the 
government  to  set  them  up.  There  are  others  who,  while  they  felt  the 
absurdity  of  a  state  turning  logician,  and  pretending  to  divide  theological 
accidents  from  essences,  and  felt,  too,  the  dishonesty  which  must  ensue 
from  the  attempt  to  make  such  distinctions  practical,  yet  were  convinced 
that  a  still  graver  violation  of  the  idea  of  education,  a  still  more  momentous 
practical  result  lay  in  the  attempt  to  treat  a  human  being  as  composed 
of  two  entities,  one  called  religious,  the  other  secular. 

They  were  quite  aware  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  most  orthodox 
precedents  for  this  division  ;  that  it  had  been  often  recognised  in  reports  of 
the  National  Society,  perhaps  in  the  charges  of  dignitaries.  They  knew 
further,  that  it  could  be  traced  in  actual  operation  through  all  parts  of  our 
English  education,  from  the  university  to  the  dames'  school.  But  then 
they  believed,  that  the  theoretical  admission  of  it  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
our  confusions  respecting  the  nature  and  ends  of  education,  that  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  it  accounted  for  its  grievous  inefficiency.  At  first  they 
were  struck  by  the  discovery,  that  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  did 
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the  founders  of  our  schools  and  collegeB  admit  the  possibility  of  a  secular 
education;  that  they  always  treated  theology  as  the  ground  of  huma- 
nity, humanity  as  the  one  adequate  illustration  of  theology.  When  this 
fact  had  been  admitted  and  had  been  turned  against  them,  it  being  alleged 
that  our  ancestors  either  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  education  at 
all,  or  understood  them  only  in  application  to  their  own  times,  then  they 
began  to  enquire  what  had  been  the  case  with  those  who  had  undertaken 
the  management  of  these  schools  or  colleges  in  late  years,  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  make  the  instruction  in  them  a  reality  and  not  a  delusion.  They 
found  that,  however  little  such  men  may  have  cared  for  ancient  precedents, 
however  much  they  may  have  desired  to  act  for  and  with  their  own  age, 
they  were  thrown  back  upon  the  old  doctrine  ;  were  obliged  to  discard 
the  later  theories  and  practices  which  were  inconsistent  with  it.  They 
heard  of  Dr.  Arnold's  labours  and  reforms  at  Rugby.  They  heard  that 
they  had  produced  more  or  less  effect  upon  all  the  public  schools.  They 
asked  what  the  nature  of  them  was,  and  they  found  that  a  contempt  for 
this  division  between  secular  and  religious  education  lay  at  the  root  of 
them  all.  He  taught  his  pupils,  that  the  sermons  on  Sunday  had  to  do 
with  the  work  of  the  week ;  that  they  could  not  come  to  Thucydides  with 
one  set  of  maxims  and  go  to  the  Bible  with  another.  He  taught  them  that 
they  were  not  to  think  of  one  part  of  their  studies  as  intended  to  secure 
their  happiness  in  a  future  world,  another  as  helping  them  to  make  their 
way  in  this ;  that  both  were  to  be  pursued  in  the  fear  of  God ;  that  each 
in  its  own  proportion  was  to  be  a  means  of  delivering  them  from  what  is 
sordid  and  secular.  This  was  a  most  cheering  example  to  those  who, 
against  many  plausible  arguments  from  the  necessities  of  our  times  and 
from  our  inconsistencies,  were  struggling  for  the  oneness  of  education. 
They  were  themselves  charged  with  pursuing  a  **  lofty  ideal ;"  here  was 
the  case  of  a  man  working  out  a  practical  problem :  they  were  said  to  be 
infected  with  ancient  bigotry ;  here  was  the  case  of  a  man  immeasurably 
preferring  the  present  generation  to  every  other :  they  were  said  to  aim 
at  the  exaltation  of  the  Church  above  the  state ;  here  was  the  case  of 
a  man  who  looked  upon  the  state  as  entitled  to  a  supreme  control  over 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  over  the  outward  interests  of  man.  Assuredly 
they  were  not  convinced  by  his  arguments  on  this  last  point.  They 
seemed  to  be  hasty  generalizations  from  his  experience  of  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  education  as  one  entire  province.  One  entire  province 
it  may  be,  to  whatever  hands  it  is  entrusted ;  but  it  may  be  quite  a  dis- 
tinct province  from  that  of  civil  government.  There  is  this  evidence  that 
it  is ;  if  you  try  to  identify  them  in  our  day,  you  must  dislocate  education 
in  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Arnold  showed  it  ought  not  to  be  dislocated. 
But  this  dissent  from  his  logical  inference  only  made  them  regard  his  tes- 
timony on  the  point  of  fact  as  more  clear  and  more  valuable. 

Such  were  the  feelings  and  reasonings  of  those  who  opposed  the  popular 
notion  of  secular  and  religious  schools  seven  years  ago.  You  will  see,  I 
think,  that  they  are  not  affected  by  any  facts  or  any  arguments  which 
Dr.  Hook  has  brought  forward.  Our  education,  he  says,  is  very  inade- 
quate in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  persons  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  But,  most  of  all,  he  objects  to  its  quality.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the 
great  evil.  Unless  it  be  remedied,  the  removal  of  the  other  would  be  nothing. 
In  fact  that  evil  cannot  be  removed  if  this  remains.  If  you  make  your 
schools  indifferent,  they  cannot  raise  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  even 
in  the  class  which  is  most  under  their  influence ;  that  class  will  not  affect 
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others ;  there  will  be  no  increased  appetite  for  education  in  the  people  aC" 
large.  Even  if  you  compel  them  to  come,  you  cannot  compel  them  to  re- 
ceive that  for  which  they  come ;  they  will  not  receive  it,  for  this  is  the 
Very  characteristic  of  bad  education  that  it  is  not  received ;  it  does  not 
enter  in  ;  it  does  not  bear  fruit.  Supposing  then  you  adopt  any  system 
which  shall  not  improve  the  quality  of  education,  but  stamp  with  perma* 
nence  that  which  is  bad  in  it  already ;  and  so  diminish  the  probability 
of  its  being  better,  you  must  not  turn  round  and  say,  *  Yes,  but  what 
could  we  do  ?  The  poor  must  have  some  knowledge  ;  if  they  cannot  have 
the  best,  at  all  events  let  them  have  what  is  possible  ;  if  we  cannot  make 
them  men,  at  least  let  us  give  them  their  appointed  doses  of  arithmetic  and 
history  on  ordinary  days,  and  their  appointed  doses  of  religion  on  Wednes- 
days, Fridays,  and  Sundays.'  Tliis  course  I  have  argued  is  just  the  one 
which  has  brought  weakness  into  our  education ;  just  the  course  out  of 
which  by  slow,  painful,  and  often  tortuous  efforts  earnest  men  are  trying  to 
escape ;  what  possible  statistics,  then,  about  the  greatness  of  our  crimes  and 
the  scantiness  of  our  schools,  can  justify  you  in  giving  it  the  slightest  sanc- 
tion, far  less  in  establishing  it  as  the  system  for  the  whole  land  } 

And  let  us  beware  of  the  delusive  notion,  that  what  is  true  of  the  upper 
or  middle  classes  is  not  true  of  the  lower.  Whatever  reasons  there  sure 
for  thinking  that  this  division  of  education  into  secular  and  religious 
is  a  poor  scholastical  conceit,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  former, — a 
conceit  paltry  in  itself,  yet  most  mischievous  when  it  is  invested  with  a 
practical  significance, — all  these  reasons  have  tenfold  weight  respecting 
the  latter.  Your  Rugby  or  Oxford  scholar  may  perhaps  pass  decently  and 
respectably  through  the  world,  with  his  modicum  of  secular  knowledge,  and 
his  modicum  of  religious  knowledge.  The  former  may  enable  him  to  admi- 
nister the  laws  not  very  ill  at  quarter  sessions ;  the  latter  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon of  the  average  length  and  substance  in  a  church  or  chapel.  He  may 
be  a  fair  official,  may  act  his  part  in  society  without  being  hissed,  perhaps 
with  applause.  But  the  condition  of  the  poor  man  is  different.  He  is  not 
an  official ;  he  is  not  dressed  and  powdered  and  masqued  for  social  acting. 
The  question  in  his  case  is,  whether  he  is  to  be  a  man,  or  merely  an 
animal;  this  and  this  only.  If  your  education  be  of  that  kind  which 
raises  him  to  the  functions  and  feelings  of  a  man,  it  has  done  its  work  ;  if 
it  do  not  this,  it  does  nothing  for  him,  let  him  have  as  much  arithmetical 
and  historical  teaching  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  and  as  much  religious 
teaching  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  as  he  may.  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun, 
Zeller  at  Beuggen,  men  to  neither  of  whom  the  feelings  of  English 
churchmen  can  possibly  be  attributed,  who  differed  widely  from  each 
other,  and  who  were  wholly  occupied  with  the  poorest  children,  both  made 
the  discovery  that  they  must  treat  them  as  having  religious  capacities,  or 
else  cease  to  educate  them  at  all ;  that  they  must  make  their  whole  educa- 
tion religious,  or  else  no  part  of  it.  But  had  we  no  such  instances,  we 
might  conclude  on  plain  grounds  of  reason,  that  if  this  arbitrary  division 
stood  its  ground  well  in  the  discipline  of  well-dressed  boys  and  girls,  it 
would  break  down  the  moment  it  was  fairly  tried  upon  those  who  dwell  in 
the  cellars  of  Manchester  and  St.  Giles 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  Dr.  Hook  has  not  some  method  of 
practically  overcoming  this  difficulty ;  of  preventing  the  secular  education 
from  being  so  secular  as  at  first  it  seems  likely  to  become.  He  has  such  a 
method.  He  attaches  a  great,  and  assuredly  not  an  exaggerated,  importance 
to  training  schools.     He  admits  that  every  thing  in  the  management  of  a 
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school  must  at  last  depend  upon  the  teacher.  He  therefore  urges  the  go- 
vernment to  seek  teachers  from  the  best  of  these  training  schools.  He 
advises  them  not  to  establish  such  schools  of  their  own.  Let  us  consider 
how  this  will  work.  The  secular  school  is  established  expressly  to  include 
die  children  of  English  Churchmen,  Dissenters,  and  Romanists.  The  go« 
veniBient  seeks  a  teacher  for  this  school,  say  from  St.  Mark's  College. 
Br.  Hook  thinks  the  education  there  admirable.  I  quite  agree  with  him. 
I  think  it  admirable,  precisely  on  this  ground  that  the  idea  of  one  educatioot 
for  religious  and  one  for  secular  purposes  is  there  entirely  thrown  aside ; 
that  the  discipline  is  altogether  a  religious  one  ;  that  the  object  is  not  so 
much  to  give  a  certain  quantity  of  christian  or  church  lore,  as  to  form 
ehristians  and  churchmen.  Well !  but  would  it  not  be  a  gross  fraud  upon 
Dissenters  and  Romanists,  to  set  a  person  so  trained  over  a  school  which 
you  tell  them  is  to  be  wholly  free  from  any  English  Church  influence  ?  "What 
signifies  it,  that  there  is  no  teaching  of  books  which  the  Romanists  or  Dis- 
senters would  dislike  ?  Is  not  a  man  in6nitely  more  than  a  book  ?  Can  he 
help  communicating  that  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  which  has  become  the 
pervading  one  of  his  life — which  he  acquired  while  he  was  learning  that 
art  which  he  is  now  called  to  exercise.  But  the  teacher  is  fetched  from 
the  training  school  in  the  Borough  Road.  Then  every  observation  which 
has  been  made  about  the  dissenter  applies  to  the  churchman.  The  letter 
of  the  precept  not  to  introduce  dogmatic  points,  may  be  observed  ;  the 
spirit  of  it  cannot  be.  The  tone  of  mind  which  the  teacher  has  received 
he  must  impart ;  if  that  tone  be  one  which'  the  churchman  disapproves,  as 
it  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  different  model  that  he  does,  you  are  surely 
not  dealing  equitably  with  him  when  you  insist  that  this  shall  be  commu- 
nicated to  his  children,  while  they  are  studying  under  the  comprehensive 
roof  of  a  secular  school. 

But  the  government,  of  course,  will  see  these  objections  at  once.  It 
will  not  and  cannot  take  Dr.  Hook's  advice.  It  must  have  a  training 
school  of  its  own.  And  how  are  the  teachers  in  this  school  to  be 
formed  ?  Either  by  English  Churchmen,  or  by  Dissenters,  or  by  Ro- 
manists, or  by  those  who  are  indifferent  to  all  religion.  In  the  first  three 
cases  they  are  offensive  to  some  of  those  who  frequent  the  secular  schools, 
in  the  last  to  all. 

'  Psha !'  some  wise  men  will  exclaim  ;  *  what  do  poor  children,  or  poor 
parents,  be  they  Churchmen,  or  Dissenters,  or  Romanists,  care  about  tones 
of  thought  and  feeling  ?  Provided  you  do  not  cram  the  children  with  posi- 
tive doctrines  which  are  offensive,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  never  find 
out  what  silent  influences  are  at  work  upon  them.*  A  very  honest  remark, 
certainly ;  one  which  I  am  sure  will  never  come  from  Dr.  Hook, — which, 
I  trust,  will  never  come  from  any  member  of  the  present  government.  If 
1^  whole  system  be  one  of  cajolery,  if  the  poor  man*s  children  are  to  be 
made  that  which  he  does  not  wish  them  to  be,  only  because  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  process,  I  am  certain  there  will  be  a  curse  upon  it,  and  upon  all 
that  take  part  in  it,  be  they  churchmen  or  statesmen.  But  are  we  sure 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  find  out  our  cheating  ?  If  the  people  them- 
selves are  so  stupid,  have  they  not  religious  and  political  guides  who  will 
vatch  all  the  acts  of  the  secular  schoolmaster,  who  will  perceive  quickly 
enough,  and  will  proclaim  loudly  enough,  that  he  is  neither  honest  to  him- 
self nor  honest  to  his  employers ;  that  he  perhaps  began  with  attempting 
to  accomplish  both  objects,  then  relinquished  one  as  hopeless,  and  has  at 
last  ended  in  performing  neither. 
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These  thoughts  have,  I  trust,  suggested  themselves  long  ago  to  the  minds 
of  the  present  minister?,  and  convinced  them  that  Dr.  Hook's  scheme  is  not 
one  which  can  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the  nation ;  and  that  it  is  one  which 
will  enlist  against  it  the  deepest,  strongest,  most  wholesome,  least  party 
feelings  in  Churchmen  as  well  as  Dissenters.  They  will  also,  I  trust,  have 
reflected  ou  this  plain  truth — that  if  they  create  a  system,  they  cannot 
create  men  to  work  it.  They  must  take  what  they  find — people  with  all 
the  disadvantages  of  having  received  this  or  that  religious  bias,  of  belong- 
ing to  this  or  that  religious  body.  English  society  is  full  of  heterogene- 
ous elements  ;  their  system  can  but  be  composed  of  these  elements ;  and 
the  flatterers  who  shall  tell  them  they  have  any  charm  to  bring  these  ele- 
ments into  harmony,  lie  as  grossly  as  those  who  told  Canute  that  the  waves 
would  roll  back  at  his  bidding.  Is  not  th^  existing  plan,  then,  the  plan 
which  Lord  John  Russell's  government  set  on  foot  in  1839,  if  it  be  carried 
out,  much  simpler,  much  honester  ?  Is  it  not  far  better  to  say — *  We 
see  that  you  all  are  doing  something  in  your  different  schools.  We  will 
help  you  to  do  much  more,  arid  to  do  it,  if  you  will,  much  better.  We 
will  not  force  you  to  work  feebly  a  general  plan,  when  we  see  that  you 
might  work  at  all  events  with  some  efficiency  a  particular  plan.  But  we 
will  insist  that  you  shall  work  out  that  plan  fairly  ;  you  shall  not  pretend 
that  your  English  Churchmanship,  or  your  Dissent,  or  your  Romanism,  is 
an  excuse  for  being  drones.  What  you  say  you  can  do,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  holy,  do.  Show  what  is  in  you :  whether  you  call  your  powers  natural, 
human,  or  divine — if  you  have  them,  put  them  forth.  If  you  fail,  then  on 
you  be  the  sin.  We,  as  a  government,  have  cleared  our  consciences.  We 
have  done  all  that  a  government  can  do  to  save  the  people  from  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge ;  since,  whatever  of  moral  energy  there  is  in  the 
country  aiming  at  this  end,  we  have  not  stifled,  but  encouraged  and 
awakened.' 

But  if  we  may  expect  this  kind  of  speech  from  a  wise"government,  may  we 
not  expect  a  hearty,  not  a  suspicious  response  to  it,  from  a  wise  and  faith- 
ful clergy  ?  May  we  not  expect  them  to  say — '  Yes  !  this  is  what  we 
want — not  patronage,  not  favour,  but  room  and  verge  enough  to  exer- 
cise the  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us ;  opportunity  to  show  that 
we  can  use  them  in  submission  to  Him,  for  his  glory  and  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  our.^brethren  from  the  heavy  yoke  of  ignorance  ?*  Suppose  the  go- 
vernment should  propose  a  large  additional  grant,  say  a  million,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education ;  suppose  they  should  levy  it  by  some  scheme  of  taxation 
'which  will  fall  on  the  proprietors  of  each  district ;  suppose  they  determine 
that  it  shall  be  administered,  as  it  is  now  administered,  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  suppose  they  multiply  inspectors,  and  make  the 
condition  of  the  school  more  than  ever  the  measure  for  determining  the 
support  that  will  be  afforded  it ;  suppose  it  assumed,  as  of  course  it  will 
be  in  the  whole  measure,  that  no  respect  whatever  shall  be  shown  to 
this  school  or  that,  in  virtue  of  the  religious  profession  of  its  conductors, 
but  simply  in  virtue  of  its  practical  efficiency — there  is  nothing  in  such 
regulations  which  I  think  clergymen  may  not  cordially  welcome.  If,  in 
addition,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  presence  of  children  in  some  school  com- 
pulsory, or  no  longer  to  make  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies  the  media  through  which  grants  are  distributed ;  though  these 
suggestions  might  be  open  to  debate,  they  ought  not  surely  to  be  regarded 
with  any  anger,  or  to  be  hastily  rejected.  So  long  as  the  ministers  ask  us 
only  to  assist  them  in  completing  their  own  measure,  we  should,  it  seems 
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to  me,  cheerfully  meet  their  call.  For  I  think  vie  did  them  injustice  when 
they  brought  forward  that  measure  before.  We  identified  it  with  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  felt  bound  to  oppose,  and  which,  I  believe,  we  are  still 
bound  to  oppose  ;  we  did  not  see  that  they  have  not  the  least  necessary 
connection  with  each  other ;  that  one  may  in  fact  be  the  best  means  of 
preserving  us  from  the  other.  Acting  upon  this  false  notion,  I  for  one  felt 
much  displeased  with  those  clergymen  who  consented  to  be  government 
inspectors.  I  am  now  convinced  that  they  were  acting  right,  and  I  only 
wish  that  we  who  took  upon  ourselves  to  censure  them  were  half  as 
righteous  as  they ;  that  we  discharged  our  duties  with  as  little  care  for 
the  frowns  or  favour  of  statesmen  and  churchmen,  with  as  much  feeling  of 
our  responsibility  to  God.  For  this  wrong  we  are  bound  to  make  amends  ; 
and  the  least  we  can  make  is,  not  to  impede  any  plans  that  may  be  de- 
vised for  the  good  of  the  land,  by  suspicions  and  jealousies.  One  condition 
assuredly  we  may  demand,  and  should  demand  of  the  government,  if  we  give 
our  consent  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
government.  We  may  insist  that  the  agents  in  that  department,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  should  be  chosen,  not  for  their  cleverness  and  dex- 
terity, but  for  their  simplicity  and  straight-forwardness.  For  courtesy 
Englishmen  are  thankful  when  they  can  get  it ;  these  qualities  they  hold 
to  be  needful  in  all  persons,  indispensable  in  those  who  concern  them- 
selves with  popular  instruction.  It  might  seem  to  a  half  wise  minister, 
that  when  various  interests  are  to  be  dealt  with  and  reconciled,  a  shrewd 
diplomatist,  who  "  understands  human  nature,"  and  *'  can  manage  parties," 
is  the  best  of  all  instruments.  But  a  truly  wise  man  will  reject  such  notions 
as  foolish  and  vulgar;  he  will  know  that  men  of  all  doctrines  and  degrees 
like  plain  dealing,  and  are  provoked  and  outraged  by  any  departure  from 
it.  If  Her  Majesty  has  any  servants  who  are  skilful  in  whispers  and  bye- 
play.  Lord  John  Russell  will  find  them  suitable  employment,  I  hope,  in  the 
foreign  courts,  and  will  allow  the  schools  in  England  to  be  looked  after  by 
more  homely  people. 

It  is  only  then  if  the  government  should  destroy  their  own  plan  and  sub- 
stitute another  for  it,  that  I  think  they  should  be  stoutly  resisted.  This  is 
'what  Dr.  Hook  urges  them  to  do.  Having  confessed  a  change  in  my  own 
opinion  upon  one  important  point,  I  cannot  complain  of  him  for  changing 
his;  and  I  have  already  said,  that  I  believe  the  change  is  less  than  has 
been  supposed.  He  still  adheres  to  that  principle  which  induced  him  to 
oppose  the  government  measures  before ;  the  principle  for  which  I  have  been 
contending  has  probably  never  seemed  to  him  important.  Those  who  do 
think  it  all  important,  will  prove  their  conviction,  I  trust,  in  two  ways. 
1st.  They  will  take  care  to  weed  the  notion  of  these  two  educations 
wholly  out  of  their  minds,  their  modes  of  speech,  their  practice.  2nd.  To 
prevent  the  establishment  of  that  notion  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  they  will  cheerfully  give  up  all  contention  for  imaginary  rights 
and  privileges. 

If  we  determine  that  we  will  call  ourselves  teachers  of  the  whole  nation 
when  we  are  not,  we  do  but  destroy  the  possibility  of  our  ever  becoming 
such ;  for  to  act  upon  a  fiction  is  to  enfeeble  our  moral  and  spiritual  ener- 
gies ;  to  deny  facts  is  not  to  resist  the  opinion  of  a  government  or  of  an 
age,  but  to  fight  against  God. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
December,  1846.  F.  D.  Maueicb. 
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IMPROVED  ASPECT  OF  EDUCATION  WITH  REFERENCE 

TO  RELIGION. 

At  the  cominenceinent  of  another  year,  we  cannot  refrain  from  drawing 
attention  to  one  particular,  which  seems  well  suited  to  call  forth  thankful- 
ness for  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future.  We  refer  to  the  increased  im- 
portance which  all  ranks  and  parties  seem  now  disposed  to  attach  to  reli- 
gion as  the  most  essential  element  in  any  system  of  popular  or  general 
^education.  As  one  proof  of  this,  we  may  adduce  the  manner  in  which  the 
recent  proposition  of  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  has  been  received  by  persons  of 
very  opposite  sentiments.  That  plan,  though  it  professes  to  make  no  less 
provision  for  the  acquirement  of  religious  knowledge  than  that  which  it 
would  supplant,  yet,  because  it  goes  upon  the  principle  of  treating  religion 
rather  as  appendage  to,  than  as  the  basis  of  a  general  scheme,  has  been 
met  by  an  almost  universal  expression  of  disapprobation ;  and  it  has  been 
whispered,  that  so  convincing  does  the  originator  himself  deem  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  brought  against  him,  that  he  now 

—  "  recoils 

'*  E'en  at  the  sound  himself  has  made." 

Happily  for  our  country,  other  nations  have  already  brought  to  the  test  of 
experience  systems  of  popular  education  not  based  upon  religion  ;  and  the 
further  they  have  advanced  in  the  trial,  the  more  clearly  have  they  proved 
the  absolute  inefficiency  of  such  a  device  as  a  means  of  training  up  the 
young  in  the  way  that  they  should  go.  Where  such  systems  have  been 
set  up,  as  in  the  United  States,  irreligion  has  increased,  morals  have  dete- 
riorated ;  in  other  words,  if  the  intellect  has  been  sharpened,  the  moral 
sense  has  been  blunted,  and  the  debasing  love  and  service  of  Mammon 
liave  taken  the  place  of  the  ennobling  love  and  service  of  Him,  **  in  know- 
ledge of  whom  standeth  our  eternal  life,  and  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom." 

Another  circumstance  which  we  may  notice,  as  being  little  short  of  a 
proof  of  what  we  are  asserting,  is  the  effort  now  making  to  establish  what 
are  called  "  middle  schools"  upon  a  better  footing,  and  to  do  this  not 
only  by  raising  the  standard  of  knowledge,  and  improving  the  mode  of  con- 
veying it,  but  by  giving  it  a  more  religious  character,  and.  by  bringing  it 
under  the  parental  influence  of  the  Church.  I'hat  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  these  schools  are  designed,  has 
been  neglected  more  than  that  of  any  other,  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny. 
More  particularly  with  respect  to  the  members  of  that  class,  does  it  seem 
to  have  been  forgotten,  that  the  christian  minister  is,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  as  much  bound  to  act  towai'ds  them  as  their  servant,  their  friend, 
«nd  their  spiritual  overseer,  as  towards  any  other  class.  But  now  all  can 
perceive  the  consequences  of  such  neglect,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  to. 
the  general  welfare,  to  strengthen  the  pastoral  ties  where  they  have  been 
loosened,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  renew  them  where  they  have  been  un- 
happily broken.  It  is  obvious,  that  one  of  the  most  important  steps,  nay, 
the  most  important  towards  this  end,  is  the  proper  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  class  in  question.  That  this  is  now  seen  and  acknowledged, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  acted  upon,  by  those  who  have  hitherto  not  duly 
regarded  it,  calls  for  thanksgiving  to  Him  from  whom  all  good  counsels 
proceed.  The  particular  which  we  would  especially  allude  to  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  as  full  of  encouragement,  is  the  ready  and  cordial  manner  in 
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vbich  the  advances  made  by  the  clergy  in  this  direction  have  been  re* 
ceived,  both  by  the  masters  of  middle  or  commercial  schools,  and  by  the 
parents  of  the  children.  We  could  from  our  own  knowledge  produce  in- 
stances of  this;  and. we  would  observe,  that  if  every  similar  effort  should 
not  at  the  outset  meet  with  a  like  favourable  acceptance,  it  roust  be  re- 
membered, that  first  attempts  to  do  good  in  any  way  are  liable  for  a  time 
to  be  misunderstood,  until  either  the  fruits  of  such  endeavours  have  ap« 
peared,  or  the  purity  of  the  motives  and  the  excellence  of  the  objects  of 
the  undertakers  have  been  in  some  degree  proved.  The  fact  that,  where 
the  character  of  individual  clergymen  for  faitlifulness  and  diligence  in 
other  parts  of  their  ministerial  duties  has  been  established  among  their 
people,  their  exertions  in  the  department  of  which  we  are  speaking  have 
not  been  misinterpreted,  but  gratefully  acknowledged,  is  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  religious  education  of  that  class  is  a  most  inviting  and  fruit* 
ful  field  for  labour,  and  one  which  never  ought  to  have  been  overlooked. 

One  other  proof  we  will  adduce  in  support  of  our  assertion  of  the  greater 
importance  now  attached  to  religion  in  its  bearing  upon  education,  namely, 
the  increased  attention  and  energy  with  which  the  managers  of  our  public 
schools  have  of  late  taken  up  the  subject  of  religious  training.  The  bare 
mention  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Arnold  will  of  itself  suggest  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  life,  almost  sufficient  evidence  in  our  favour.  That  life 
is  now  before  us,  and  the  following  extract  from  it  bears  so  directly  upon 
our  present  subject,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  it.  We  are  in- 
formed by  his  biographer,  a  former  pupil,  that, — 

His  pn^eat  object  was  to  make  the  school  a  place  of  really  Christian  educa- 
tion. These  words  in  his  mouth  meant  something  very  different  frum  the  gene- 
ral professions  which  every  good  teacher  must  he  supposed  to  make,  and  which  no 
teacher,  even  in  the  worst  times  of  English  education,  could  have  oj)enly  ventured 
to  disclaim ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  diihcult  so  to  explain  them,  as  that  they  shall 
not  seem  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  truth.  It  was  not  an  atten)pt  merely  to 
give  more  theological  instruction,  or  to  introduce  sacred  words  into  school  admo- 
nitions; there  may  have  been  some  occasions  for  religious  advice,  that  might  have 
been  turned  to  more  advantage — some  religious  practices  which  might  have  been 
more  constantly  or  more  effectually  encouraged,  rlis  design  arose  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  his  office:  the  I'elation  of  an  instructor  to  his  pupils  was  to  him,  like  all 
the  other  relations  of  human  life,  only  in  a  healthy  state,  when  subordinate  to  their 
common  relation  to  God.  The  idea  of  a  Christian  school,  again,  was  to  him  the 
natural  result,  so  to  speak,  of  the  very  idea  of  a  school  in  itself;  exactly  as  the  idea 
of  a  Christian  state  seemed  to  him  to  be  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  state  itself. 
The  intellectual  tiaining  was  not  for  a  moment  underrated,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  school  was  left  to  have  its  own  way.  But  he  looked  upon  the  whole  as  hearing 
on  the  advancement  of  the  one  end  of  all  instruction  and  education ;  the  boys  weie 
still  treated  as  school  boys,  hut  as  school  hoys  who  must  grow  up  to  be  Christian 
men  ;  whose  age  did  not  prevent  their  faults  from  being  sins,  or  their  excellences 
ftom  being  noble  and  Christian  virtues;  whose  situation  did  not,  of  itself,  Uiake 
the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  their  daily  lives  an  impracticable  vision. 

His  education,  in  short,  it  was  once  observed,  amidst  the  vehement  outcry  by 
which  he  used  to  be  assailed,  "  was  not  (according  to  the  popular  phrase)  based 
upon  religion^  but  was  itself  religious."  It  was  this,  chiefly,  which  gave  a  oneness 
to  his  work  amidst  a  great  variety  of  means  and  occupations,  and  a  steadiness  to 
the  general  system  amid  its  almost  unceasing  change.  It  was  this  which  mak^ 
It  diftlcult  to  separate  one  part  of  his  work  from  another,  and  which  often  made  it 
impossible  for  his  pupils  to  say  in  after  life,  of  much  that  had  influenced  them, 
whether  they  had  derived  it  from  what  was  spoken  in  school,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  in 
private.  And,  therefore,  when  either  in  direct  religious  teaching,  or  on  particular 
occasions.  Christian  principles  were  expressly  introduced  by  him,  they  had  not  the 
appearance  of  a  rhetorical  flourish,  or  of  a  temporary  appeal  to  the  feelings ;  they 
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were  looked  upon  as  tbe  natural  expression  of  what  was  constantly  implied :  it  was 
felt  that  he  had  the  power,  in  which  so  many  teachers  have  been  deiicient,  of  say- 
ing what  he  did  mean,  and  of  not  saying  what  he  did  not  mean, — the  power  of 
doing  what  was  right,  and  speaking  what  was  true,  and  thinking  what  was  good, 
independently  of  any  professional  or  conventional  notions,  that  so  to  act,  speak,  or 
think,  was  becoming  or  expedient. 

With  his  usual  undoubting  confidence  in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  general  law 
of  Providence,  he  based  his  whole  management  of  the  school  on  his  early  formed 
and  yearly  increasing  conviction,  that  what  he  had  to  look  for,  both  intellectually 
and  morally,  was  not  performance,  but  promise ;  that  the  very  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  school  life,  which  in  itself  he  thought  so  dangerous,  might  be  made 
the  best  preparation  for  Christian  manhood ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  his 
scholars  the  principle  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  training  of 
the  childhood  of  the  human  race  itself.*  He  shrunk  from  pressing  on  the  conscience 
of  boys  rules  of  action  which  he  felt  they  were  not  yet  able  to  bear,  and  from  en- 
forcing actions  which,  though  right  in  themselves,  would  in  boys  be  perfonned 
from  wrong  motives. 

"Keenly  as  he  felt  the  risk  and  Hital  consequences  of  the  failure  of  this  trial,  still 
it  was  his  great,  sometimes  his  only  support,  to  believe  that  "  the  character  is 
braced  amid  such  scenes  to  a  greater  beauty  and  firmness  than  it  ever  can  attain 
without  enduring  and  witnessing  them.  Our  work  here  would  be  absolutely  un- 
endurable, if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  we  should  look  forward  as  well  as  back- 
ward— if  we  did  not  remember  that  the  victory  of  fallen  man  lies  not  in  innocence, 
but  in  tried  virtue.''  (Sennon,  Vol.  IV,  p.  7.)  "  I  hold  fast,"  he  said, "  to  the  great 
truth,  that '  blessed  is  he  that  overcometh ;'"  and  he  wiites  in  1837: — " Of  all  the 
painful  things  connected  with  my  employment,  nothing  is  equal  to  the  grief  of 
seeing  a  boy  come  to  school  innocent  and  promising,  and  tracing  the  corruption 
of  his  character  from  the  influence  of  the  temptations  around  him,  in  the  very  place 
which  ought  to  have  strengthened  and  improved  it.  But  in  most  cases,  those 
who  come  with  a  character  of  positive  good  are  benefited ;  it  is  the  neutral  and  in- 
4ecisive  characters  which  are  apt  to  be  decided  for  evil  by  schools,  as  they  would 
be  in  fact  by  any  other  temptation." 

But  this  very  feeling  led  him  with  the  greater  eagerness  to  catch  at  every  means, 
by  which  the  trial  might  be  shortened  or  alleviated.  **  Can  the  change  from  child- 
hood to  manhood  be  hastened,  without  prematurely  exhausting  the  faculties  of  the 
body  and  mind?"  (Sermon,  Vol.  IV,  p.  19)  was  one  of  the  chief  questions  on  which 
his  mind  was  constantly  at  work,  and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  answer  too  readily  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  with  the  elder  boys,  of  course, 
that  he  chiefly  acted  on  tliis  principle,  but  with  all  above  the  very  young  ones  he 
trusted  to  it  more  or  less.  Firmly  as  he  believed  that  a  time  of  trial  was  inevitable, 
he  believed  no  less  firmly  that  it  might  be  passed  at  a  public  school  sooner  than  under 
other  circumstances :  and,  in  proportion  as  he  disliked  the  assumption  of  a  false  man- 
liness in  boys,  was  his  desire  to  cultivate  in  them  true  manliness,  as  the  only  step  to 
something  higher,  and  to  dwell  on  earnest  principle  and  moral  thoughtfulness,  as 
the  great  and  distinguishing  mark  between  good  and  evil.f  Hence  his  wish  that  as 
much  as  possible  should  be  done  by  the  boys,  and  nothing /or  them  ;  hence  arose 
his  practice,  in  which  his  own  delicacy  of  feeling  and  uprightness  of  purpose  pow- 
erfully assisted  him,  of  treating  the  boys  as  gentlemen  and  reasonable  beings ;  of 
making  them  respect  themselves  by  the  mere  respect  he  showed  to  them ;  of  show- 
ing that  he  appealed  and  trusted  to  their  own  common  sense  and  conscience.  Ly- 
ing, for  example,  to  the  masters,  he  made  a  great  moral  off'ence ;  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  a  boy's  assertion,  and  then,  if  a  falsehood  was  discovered,  punishing 
it  severely, — in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  when  persisted  in,  with  expulsion. 
Even  with  the  lower  iorms  he  never  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  boys ;  and  in 
the  higher  forms,  any  attempt  at  further  proof  of  an  assertion  was  immediately 
checked : — "  If  you  say  so,  it  is  quite  enough, — of  course  I  believe  your  word  ;" 
and  there  grew  up  in  consequence  a  general  feeling  that  "  it  was  a  shame  to  tell 
Arnold  a  lie — ^he  always  believes  one." 


*  Sermons,  Vol.  II,  p.  440.  f  See  Sermons,  Vol.  VI,  p.  99. 
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Perhaps  tlie  liveliest  representation  of  lliis  peneral  spirit,  as  disting^uished  from 
its  exemplification  in  particular  parts  of  the  discipline  and  instruction,  would  be 
formed  by  recalling  his  manner,  as  he  appeared  in  the  p:reat  school,  where  the  boys 
used  to  meet  when  the  whole  school  was  assembled  collectively,  and  not  in  its  dif- 
ferent forms  or  classes.  Then,  whether  on  his  usual  entrance  every  morning  to 
prayers  before  the  first  lesson,  or  on  the  more  special  emer;?encies  which  might  re- 
quire his  presence,  he  seemed  to  stand  before  them,  not  merely  as  the  head  master, 
but  as  the  representative  of  the  school.  There  he  spoke  to  them,  as  members  to- 
gether with  himself,  of  the  same  great  institution,  whose  character  and  reputation 
they  bad  to  sustain  as  well  as  he.  He  would  dwell  on  the  satisfaction  he  had  in 
being  head  of  a  society,  where  noble  and  honourable  feelings  were  encouraQ;ed,  or 
on  the  disgrace  which  he  felt  in  hearing  of  acts  of  disorder  or  violence,  such  as  in 
the  humbler  ranks  of  life  would  render  them  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try,— or  again,  on  the  trust  which  he  placed  on  their  honour  as  gentlemen,  and  the 
baseness  of  any  instance  in  which  it  was  abused.  "  Is  this  a  Christian  school  ?" 
be  indignantly  asked  at  the  end  of  one  of  those  addresses,  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  an  extensive  display  of  bad  feeling  amongst  the  boys,  and  then  added, — **  I 
cannot  remain  here,  if  all  is  to  be  carried  on  by  constraint  and  force  ;  if  I  am  to  be 
here  as  a  gaoler,  I  will  resign  my  office  at  once."  And  few  scenes  can  be  recorded 
more  characteristic  of  him  than  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when,  in  consequence  of 
a  disturbance,  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  away  several  boys,  and  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  spirit  of  discontent  which  this  excited,  he  stood  in  his  place 
before  the  assembled  school,  and  said — "  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a 
school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty  boys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian  gentlemen." — (jrp,  88 — 90.) 

No  doubt  these  passages  are  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers ;  but  they 
"will  not  be  without  their  interest  and  use  to  others  who  have  not  so  ready 
access  to  expensive  volumes.  That  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold's  most 
energetic  labours  in  carrying  out  that  great  object  was  not  confined  to 
Rugby,  but  extended  more  or  less  (though  in  conjunction,  perhaps,  with 
other  causes  then,  as  now,  in  operation)  to  everj^  public  school  in  England, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  following  passages  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  writer  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  by  Dr.  Moberley,  the  head  master  of  Win- 
chester : — 

"  Possibly,"  he  writes,  after  describing  his  own  recollections  as  a  school  boy, 
.**  other  schools  may  have  been  less  deep  in  these  delinquencies  than  Winchester: 
I  believe  that  in  many  respects  they  were.  But  I  did  not  find,  on  going  to  the 
University,  that  I  was  under  disadvantages  as  compared  with  those  who  came  from 
other  places :  on  the  contrary,  the  tone  of  young  men  at  the  university,  whether 
they  came  from  Winchester,  Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  or  wherever  else,  was  univer- 
sally irreligious.  A  religious  under-graduate  was  very  rare,  very  much  laughed 
at  when  he  appeared ;  and  I  think  I  may  confidently  say,  hardly  to  be  found 
among  public-school  men  ;  or,  if  this  be  too  strongly  said,  hardly  to  be  found  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  private  and  domestic  training,  or  good  dispositions,  had  pre- 
vailed over  the  school  habits  and  tendencies.  A  most  singular  and  striking  change 
has  come  upon  our  public  schools — a  change  too  great  for  any  person  to  appreciate 
adequately,  who  has  not  known  them  in  both  these  times.  This  change  is  un- 
doubtedly part  of  a  general  improvement  of  our  generation  in  respect  of  piety  and 
reverence,  but  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  personal  earnest  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose, strength  of  character,  power  of  influence,  and  piety,  which  none  who  ever 
came  near  him  could  mistake  or  question,  the  carrying  of  this  improvement  into 
our  schools  is  mainly  attributable.  He  was  the  first.  It  soon  began  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  observation  to  us  in  the  university,  that  his  pupils  brought  quite  a  different 
character  with  them  than  that  which  we  knew  elsewhere.  I  do  not  speak  of  opinions ; 
but  his  pupils  were  thoughtful,  manly-minded,  conscious  of  duty  and  obligation, 
when  they  first  came  to  college :  we  regretted,  indeed,  that  they  were  often  deeply 
imbued  with  principles  which  we  disapproved,  but  we  cordially  acknowledged  the 
immense  improvement  in  their  characters  in  respect  of  morality  and  personal  piety, 
and  looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercising  an  influence  for  good,  which  (for  how  many 
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years  I  know  not)  had  been  absolutely  unknown  to  our  public  schools." — Ibidy 
pp.  144-5. 

Happily  there  are  many  other  facts  which  we  might  produce  in  furth^ 
confirmation  of  what  we  are  stating.  Two  courses  of  sermons,  one  a 
volume  preached  at  Harrow  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  late  head-master, 
and  another  in  two  volumes,  by  his  brother,  entitled  *'  Christian  Boyhood/' 
and  containing  sermons  and  lectures  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Winchester,  may  be  specially  mentioned  on  account  of  the  directly 
practical  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  them,  and  of  the  desire  therein 
manifested  of  bringing  the  daily  life  of  the  school  boy  under  the  gracious 
influence  of  our  holy  faith.  The  following  sketch  of  his  plan  is  given  by 
the  last  mentioned  of  the  two  brothers  in  the  preface  of  his  work  : — 

**  He  [the  author]  has  thought  it  best  to  arrange  his  materials  so  as  to 
form  something  like  a  system  applicable  to  the  edification  of  christian  boy- 
hood at  a  public  school.  And,  accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first 
volume  relates  for  the  most  part,  to  the  outward  duties  and  ordinances  of 
religion,  in  their  natural  order  (e,  g.,  private  prayer,  public  worship,  holy 
communion),  and  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  the  more  private  lectures ; 
while  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  inward  graces  and  examples,  to  the 
formation  of  habits  and  principles,  and  to  the  various  growth  and  progress 
of  the  christian  life  in  boys,  and  is  made  up  exclusively  of  sermons  de- 
livered publicly.*'     Vol.  I,  p.  vii,  viii. 

How  far  he  has  carried  out  the  application  of  religion  to  the  ordinary 
employments  and  even  amusements  of  the  young,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extract : — 

The  employment  of  your  time  is  a  topic  so  general,  that  I  cannot  hope,  in  a 
limited  address  like  the  present,  to  treat  it  fully  as  it  deserves ;  but  if  I  can  say 
enough  to  induce  you  to  reflect  upon  it  seriously  for  yourselves,  I  shall  answer 
every  purpose  I  desire.  So  extensive,  indeed,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important, 
is  the  consideration  of  this  duty,  that  it  comprehends,  in  a  manner,  and  involves 
the  performance  of  every  other.  A  full  and  fit  employment  of  our  time  would  go 
far  to  enable  us  to  avoid  all  sin,  and  to  practise  every  virtue.  It  vvould  insure  fer- 
vour in  your  devotion,  diligence  in  your  studies,  enjoyment  in  your  sports.  An 
idle  body  is  a  house  swept  and  garnished  for  the  indwelling  of  an  unclean  spirits 
If,  with  Joseph,  you  wish  to  escape  temptation,  you  must  be  occupied  as  Joseph 
was  in  his  master's  business.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  avoid  idleness,  you  must 
be  doing  your  duty.  It  is  not  enough  not  to  waste  your  time — you  must  employ 
it  as  fully  and  as  profitably  as  you  can.  You  should  adopt  as  your  motto  the 
heathen  maxim,  "  Quicquid  agas,  agere  pro  viribus ;"  with  the  addition  of  the 
Christian  motive,  "whatever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God:  not  slothful  in 
business ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord." 

By  which  I  mean,  not  that  the  thought  of  God  and  of  religion  is  to  be  ever 
present  to  your  mind  ;  but  that  as  you  are  never  out  of  sight  of  His  All-seeing  Eye, 
so  you  should  never  do  what  you'know  He  would  be  displeased  to  behold  ;  \ou 
should  allow  no  motive  to  come  in  competition  with  your  obedience  and  love  to 
Him  ;  you  should  require  every  thought  and  action  of  the  day  to  consist  with  the 
integrity,  and  to  conduce,  if  it  may  be,  to  the  edification  of  your  Christian  charac^ 
ter.  Such  a  course  will  require  the  constant  practice  of  vigilance  and  self-denial. 
But  it  carries  with  it  its  own  reward.  What  exultation  of  youthful  spirits,  arising 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  recreation  and  amusement,  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
that  joy  which  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  calm  approval  of  a  good  con-r 
science  ?  What  gratification  derived  from  successful  feats  of  athletic  exercise,  of 
skilful  dexterity,  can  be  equal  to  the  triumph  you  would  enjoy  on  achieving  a 
victory  over  a  rebellious  passion,  or  a  vicious  habit  ? 

Do  I  then  discourage  such  amusements?  On  the  contrary,  I  greatly  approve 
and  recommend  them.  As  long  as  they  are  innocent  in  themselves,  and  kept 
within  proper  bounds,  they  appear  to  me  eminently  subservient,  if  not  absolutely 
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^^sential,  to  the  due  formation  and  development  of  the  youthful  character.  You 
yourselves  will  boar  me  witness,  that  so  far  from  seeking  to  deprive  your  boyhood 
^f  its  natural  sports,  it  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  me,  whenever  I  am  able,  consis- 
tently with  grcver  duties,  to  encourage  and  promote  them.  I  delight  not  only  to 
"^tness  but  even  to  partake  of  your  enjoyment,  to  the  very  utmost  which  a  proper 
i«gard  to  my  office  and  authority  over  you  will  permit.  I  can  have  no  wish  to 
•change  the  bias  of  your  youthful  energies,  but  only  to  steady  and  direct  it.  I 
would  not  seek  to  diminish  Ibe  sources  of  your  pleasure,  but  to  purify  and  increase 
them.  I  would  beseech  you  to  consider,  with  reference  both  to  your  own  edifica- 
tion and  to  that  of  jour  younger  schoolfellows,  whose  character,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  you  are  imperceptibly  assisting  to  form  by  the  influence  of  your  example: 
I  woold  beseech  you,  I  say,  to  consider  how  infinitely  insio^nifieant  the  best  and 
worthiest  objects  of  your  amusement,  or  even  of  your  studies  now,  will  appear 
not  in  mine  but  in  your  own  eyes,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  short  years, 
when  in  the  bitterness  of  unavailing  remorse  you  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
*'  Oh !  how  happy  should  I  now  feel  had  I  been  equally  zealous  in  the  service 
of  God  as  in  the  pursuit  of  my  own  gratification  ;  had  I  imparted  some  portion  of 
the  fervour  with  which  I  followed  the  fleeting  pastime  of  the  hour  to  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  thanksgiving,  which  would  now  be  registered  in  Heaven  !  What  would 
be  now  my  consolation,  what  my  joy,  if,  either  by  counsel  or  example,  I  had  res- 
cued one  schoolfellow  6'om  sin  ;  if  I  had  availed  myself,  as  I  ought,  of  the  talents 
and  opportunities  I  enjoyed  to  show  forth  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  my  Saviour!"  Let  these  considerations  teach  you  to  regard  your 
present  condition  in  its  true  light.  Would  I  have  you  regret,  do  I  regret  for  my- 
self, the  time  innocently  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  healthful  exercise,  or  of  such  honest 
objects  of  ambition  as  even  the  sports  of  the  playground  may  present  for  your  com- 
petition? No ;  rather  (as  I  have  said)  I  rejoice  to  see  your  best  etToi-ts  displayed 
alike  to  suit  the  occasion,  whetlier  of  study  or  relaxation.  But,  beware  how  yoo 
waste  the  precious  opportunities  you  now  enjoy.  Beware  how  your  time  and  ener- 
gies become  so  engrossed  by  the  secondary  objects  of  sport  and  amusement  as  to 
preclude  the  full  performance  of  tlie  primary  diuies  which  vou  owe  to  your  parents 
and  instructors.'* — Christian  Boyhood  at  a  Public  School,  Yol,  I^p,  117-120. 

These  extracts,  which  we  have  made  at  greater  length  than  we  htd 
proposed,  will  convey  better  than  any  words  of  ours  a  just  notion  of  the 
increased,  and,  we  trust,  increasing  disposition,  "  not  so  much  to  base 
education  on  religion  as  to  make  it  religious."  And  the  blessing  of  the 
increased  practical  recognition  of  this  principle  in  our  public  schools 
can  hardly  be  overrated  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  our  middle  and  parochial 
schools,  and,  we  may  add,  upon  our  whole  system  of  private  education. 
For  from  our  public  schools  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  those  who  in 
after  life  are  to  act  as  the  patrons,  governors,  supporters,  superintendents, 
and,  as  regards  authoritative  religious  teaching,  the  instructors  of  those  in- 
stitutions in  which  the  young  of  all  classes  of  the  nation  are  brought  up. 
Consequently,  to  set  up  or  improve  a  system  in  our  public  schools,  whereby 
those  who  are  hereafter  to  fill  such  stations  may  not  only  become,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  religions,  but  be  made  practically  acquainted  in  their  own 
persons  with  the  principles  and  blessings  of  religious  training,  is  to  provide 
in  the  most  eflicient  manner  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  l*he  operation  of  religious  from  secular  instruction  in  the 
process  of  education  is  indeed,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  has  happily  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  late  charge,  "  a  divorce."  For,  if  religion  mean  the  service 
of  God  in  the  right  way,  and  education  be  training  up,  how  are  we  to  in*^ 
terpret  the  inspired  precept,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he  should 
go,"  if  we  are  not  to  understand  it  as  meaning,  Give  the  child  a  religiona 
education — an  education  of  which,  in  the  words  of  the  same  prelate,  re^ 
ligion  18  made  the  groundwork ;  wherein  its  lessons  are  interwoven  with 
Hie  whole  tisaue  of  instruction,  and  its  principles  regulate  the  entire  sptem 
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of  discipline  ?  Nor  can  we  enforce  this  by  any  stronger  reason  than  that 
contained  in  a  sermon  entitled  "  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  only,  the 
Basis  of  Education,"  preached  in  1839  by  Dr.  Hook,  in  which  he  thus 
speaks ; — "  It  is  on  the  moral  nature,  not  on  the  intellectual,  except  so 
far  as  the  intellectual  is  influenced  by  the  moral,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
operates  when  He  prepares  our  minds,  not  so  much  to  discover  what  the 
truth  is,  as  to  receive  it  with  humility  when  discovered."  We  will  only 
add,  that  we  would  fain  hope  that  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  stage,  when 
we  shall  no  longer  hear  discussions  concerning  the  propriety,  or  otherwise, 
of  connecting  religious  instruction  with  intellectual  development,  but  that 
henceforth  the  exertions  of  all  earnest  persons  will  be  mainly  directed  (as 
our  own  in  an  humble  sphere  have  ever  been)  to  the  best  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  into  every- day  practice,  what  is  now  an  admitted  principle,  that 
the  grand  object  of  education  is  to  train  up  "  a  supply  of  persons  duly 
qualified  to  serve  God  both  in  Church  and  State." 
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No.  1.— Perc  De  la  Salle.] 

Few  things  convey  instruction  in  a  more  lively  form,  or  succeed  in  blend- 
ing the  useful  with  the  agreeable  more  certainly,  than  biography.  In  the 
lives  of  earnest-minded  men  we  see  principles  carried  out  into  practice,  and 
are  convinced  by  the  force  of  example  of  the  practicability  of  modes  of 
action,  of  which,  otherwise,  we  might  perhaps  have  doubted  the  result. 

These  remarks  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  lives  of  eminent  school- 
masters, and  those  who  have  otherwise  forwarded  the  interests  of  education, 
because  in  their  occupation,  more  than  almost  any  other,  theory  without 
practice  is  valueless.  It  is  very  possible  for  theorists  in  education  to  bring 
forward  very  plausible  schemes,  which  shall  arrest  attention  and  seem  to 
promise  success  ;  but  the  recorded  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  those 
who  have  really  advanced  the  cause  of  education,  is  worth  a  hundred 
theories  which  have  not  been  tried  by  the  test  of  experience. 

We  think  it  likely  to  contribute  to  the  object  which  we  have  at  heart, 
namely,  the  advance  of  sound  practical  education,  if,  occasionally,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  some  short  notices  of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  been 
eminent  in  this  department ;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves 
to  any  one  creed  or  country,  but  range  indiscriminately  wherever  we  find 
examples  of  well  directed  skill  or  zeaJous  exertion  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

llie  P^re  De  la  Salle  is  one  to  whom  the  education  of  the  poor  is  greatly 
indebted  for  its  advancement,  especially  in  the  neighbouring  country  of 
France.     Whatever  there  is  of  really  religious  education  in  that  country  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  institution  which  he  founded.     And 
it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  the  educational  principles  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  system  be  not  destined  to  find  development,  or  at  least  ad- 
mission, amongst  ourselves.     Sure  we  are,  that  if  our  multitudinous  popu- 
lation be  ever  destined  to  receive  the  blessing  of  religious  training,  it  must 
be  through  means  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  which  he  set  in  opera- 
tion. 

Jean  B aftiste  De  la  Salle  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1651. 
His  parents  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  lived  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
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at  Rheims.  He  received  such  an  education  as  was  considered  suitable  for 
one  destined  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  and,  owing  partly  to  his  own 
good  conduct,  and  partly  to  the  interest  of  his  family,  he  became  at  the 
age  of  17  Canon  of  Rheims.  From  early  years  he  was  filled  with  an  in- 
tense desire  of  doing  good,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  God. 
A  life  of  ease  appeared  to  him  one  of  dishonour.  When  there  was  so  much 
to  be  done  for  the  good  of  souls,  he  ardently  wished  to  be  engaged  in  the 
Liord's  work :  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  carried  out  his  purpose  with  a 
determination  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Thinking  that  the  field  of 
parochial  duty  would  afford  him  more  opportunity  of  labouring  for  the  good 
of  souls,  than  the  attendance  on  the  service  of  his  cathedral,  he  endeavoured 
to  exchange  his  preferment  at  Rheims  for  a  place  of  more  active  labour ; 
but  the  archbishop  declined  to  further  his  wishes ;  and  it  was  to  this  dis« 
appointment,  in  which  we  may  almost  trace  the  interference  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  direction  of  his  mind  to  the 
subject  of  education,  for  which  the  laborious  duties  of  a  parish  would  have 
afforded  him  insufficient  leisure. 

•  His  mind  was  first  directed  more  particularly  to  education  by  having  the 
two  communities  of  the  Filles  de  I'Enfant  J^bus,  and  the  Filles  de  la  Pro- 
vidence, placed  under  his  management ;  and  he  was  soon  after  consulted 
by  a  wealthy  lady  on  the  foundation  of  schools  for  the  poor  on  christian 
principles.  While  engaged  in  these  pursuits  he  became  sensible,  as  every 
one  must  who  enters  warmly  into  the  cause  of  education,  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  securing  a  supply  of  well  trained  and  zealous  masters.  He 
perceived  that  without  this  all  efforts  at  training  the  rising  generation  in 
good  ways  must  be  hopeless.  He  perceived,  also,  that  not  only  must  the 
masters  employed  in  the  instruction  of  children  be  individually  zealous  and 
devoted,  but  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  them  to  unite 
them  together  by  some  bond  of  union,  so  as  to  infuse  into  them  a  certain 
esprit  de  corps,  and  secure  to  them  the  benefit  of  mutual  co-operation  and 
advice,  and  the  advantage  of  acting  together  under  fixed  principles. 

Filled  with  the  project,  he  began  by  establishing  in  his  own  house  a 
small  community  of  masters,  who  consented  to  place  themselves  under  his 
direction,  and  live  according  to  the  rules  which  he  drew  up — describing 
the  mode  of  their  daily  life — fixed  times  for  rising  and  retiring  to  rest,  for 
meditation,  prayer,  lectures,  and  communion.  De  la  Salle  was  not  a  man 
to  impose  rules  on  others  to  which  he  did  not  himself  submit.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  Pharisees  who  bind  heavy  burdens  on  others,  which  they 
will  not  assist  in  raising  with  their  little  finger.  On  the  contrary,  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  cause  which  he  had  in  hand,  giving  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  early  rising  and  self-denial ;  renouncing  all  soft  luxurious 
habits — this  indeed  he  had  always  done — and  embracing  a  hard,  simple, 
and  laborious  life. 

Perhaps  the  step  which  we  are  now  about  to  relate  will  appear  to  some 
to  approach  enthusiasm,  or  even  go  beyond  what  a  commendable  enthu- 
siasm might  dictate.  In  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live,  so  much 
is  thought  of  a  decent  maintenance,  the  securing  of  a  competency  is  con- 
sidered to  be  so  all-important  an  object  of  life,  that  the  conduct  of  one  who 
"  takes  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  and  throws  himself  entirely  on  Pro- 
vidence for  his  support  from  day  to  day,  is  unappreciable.  A  literal  com- 
pliance with  the  precept,  to  "  give  up  all  for  Christ's  salce,"  is  looked  on 
as  unnecessary  or  even  fanatical.  It  appeared,  however,  to  M.  De  la  Salle, 
that  serious  disadvantages  resulted  to  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart, 
from  the  difiference  of  circumstances  in  which  he  and  his  companions  were 
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fdatiTeljr  placed.  They  were  poor  and  dependent ;  he,  on  tiie  other  hand;* 
v^as  well  provided  for.  He  thought  that  his  example  would  be  more  effi- 
cacious if  he  were  to  reduce  himself  to  the  same  condition,  as  regarded 
vorldly  circumstances,  with  themselves.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to 
give  up  his  canonry,  and  divest  himself  of  all  his  worldly  goods,  consider- 
ing that  then  he  should  be  more  free  to  serve  God  without  distraction. 
We  pronounce  no  opinion  on  this  conduct.  Had  the  worthy  canon  retained 
hiB  position  and  the  means  which  God  had  given  him,  and  devoted  himself 
and  his  worldly  goods  to  the  service  of  his  Maker,  doubtless  he  would  have 
done  all  that  duty  required  of  him.  But  we  dare  not  condemn  his  con- 
duct«  and  we  doubt  whether,  if  he  had  taken  the  course  which  most  good 
pen  would  have  thought  sufficient,  and  even  more  conducive  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  scheme, — ^if  he  had  applied  his  worldly  means  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  generally  be  thought  most  likely  to  forward  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, we  doubt  whether  it  would  have  effected  the  same  result  as  the  ex- 
ample afforded  by  his  abandonment  of  every  thing,  and  consenting  thence- 
forth to  work  amongst  his  brethren  as  a  poor  schoolmaster,  dependent  on 
the  fdms  of  the  charitable  for  his  daily  subsistence.  Certainly  the-extra- 
cardinary  devotion  of  his  conduct  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  gathering 
around  him  a  body  of  zealous  followers,  and  forming  a  society  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  is  still  conveying  the  blessings  of  religious  educa- 
tion amongst  the  poor  of  France.  To  many  persons  the  conduct  of  De  la 
Salle  appeared  then,  as  it  does  to  many  now,  extravagant  and  fanaticaL 
Many  of  his  friends  had  blamed  him  even  for  making  his  canonical  residence 
the  habitation  of  a  number  of  poor  schoolmasters,  and  choosing  them  for  his 
constant  associates.  But  now  that,  not  content  with  this,  he  gave  up  his 
honourable  position,  and  distributed  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  even  his  best 
friends  thought  that  he  was  beside  himself. 

But  De  la  Salle  had  chosen  his  part,  and  had  he  been  gifted  with  a  pro- 
phetic spirit,  he  could  not  have  taken  a  step  more  really  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  his  wishes.  He  began  now  to  organize  his  new  society, 
and  in  conjunction  with  twelve  of  the  principal  amongst  his  associates,  he 
drew  up  a  body  of  rules  for  their  guidance,  having  first  passed  the  time  be- 
tween Ascension  day  and  Trinity  Sunday  in  prayer  and  fasting. 

The  nature  of  the  association  which  he  formed,  and  which  still  exists  in 
Bearly  the  same  condition,  though  greatly  enlarged,  was  this  : — It  was  a 
90ci€ty  of  men  resolved,  from  religious  motives,  to  devote  their  whole  time  i9 
the  education  of  the  poor,  on  christian  principles.  They  were  called  the 
"  Christian  Brothers,"  or  "  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.'*  At  first 
they  were  not  pledged  by  vows,  but  afterwards,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  other  religious  bodies  of  their  country,  they  took  the  usual 
yovfB,  and  adopted  a  regular  code  of  laws,  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
obey.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  pledged  themselves  to  the  most  en- 
tire self-denial,  and  devotion  to  the  holy  work  that  they  had  chosen.  At 
the  first,  some  of  them  practised  so  much  austerity  that  their  health  was 
destroyed,  and  three  of  them  fell  victims  to  their  excessive  ardour.  Thia 
might  serve  to  teach  them,  that  regard  for  bodily  health  is  essential  to 
those  who  seek  to  do  Ood  service  ;  and  that  excessive  privation,  beyond 
what  the  laws  of  the  Church  prescribes,  hinders  rather  than  promotes  the 
service  of  God.  However,  these  are  not  times  to  caution  people  against 
excess  of  mortification,  while  the  general  practice  runs  altogether  into  the 
contrary  extreme.  May  Ood  give  us  the  will  and  the  power  to  exercise 
that  wholesome  self-denial  and  abstmence  from  worldly  pleasures  which 
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xnay  render  our  souls  and  bodies  fit  temples  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  able 
instruments  of  his  good  ^'ill. 

The  institution  formed  by  P^re  De  la  Salle,  and  placed  at  first  under  his 
government,  increased  rapidly.  The  fame  of  the  establishment  spread  far 
and  wide.  Masters,  trained  under  his  eye,  were  found  the  most  devoted 
and  able  of  any.  Every  body  wished  to  secure  the  services  of  such  men  for 
the  schools  in  which  they  were  interested.  Many  bishops  of  the  French 
church  desired  as  a  favour,  that  some  of  the  Christian  Brethren  should  be 
sent  into  their  dioceses.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand^ 
a  sort  of  supplementary  establishment  was  formed,  consisting  of  young  men 
who,  without  becoming  regular  "  Brothers,"  should  be  trained  under  their 
guidance,  and  be  sent  out  to  take  the  charge  of  schools.  This  training 
establishment  afterwards  became  a  principal  feature  in  this  institution. 

Anxious  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  useful  life,  Pdre  De  la  Salle  deter- 
mined to  open  an  institution  at  Paris.  He  travelled  there  with  two  Bre- 
thren, and  undertook  the  management  of  a  school  which  was  in  extreme 
disorder,  llie  skill  of  the  Brethren  speedily  reduced  the  school  to  perfect 
discipline  and  efiiciency.  Their  great  success,  while  it  spread  their  repu- 
tation, called  up  also  a  spirit  of  opposition  amongst  those  schoolmasters  who 
were  content  to  go  on  in  the  old  inefi[icient  manner.  But  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition De  la  Salle  was  enabled  to  found  a  "  Noviciate"  or  training  school 
at  Vaugirard,  a  small  village  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  archbishop ;  and  the  exertions  of  the  good  father  were  blessed  by 
a  continual  influx  of  candidates  for  admission,  who  were  ready  to  devote 
themselves  to  God's  service  under  his  directions. 

Amidst  incessant  labour  and  toil  still  the  life  of  De  la  Salle  was  tran- 
quil and  happy ;  and  though  not  without  occasional  drawbacks  and  as- 
saults of  calumny,  still  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  complete 
success  of  his  scheme,  and  the  continual  progress  of  the  society  which  he 
had  founded,  in  spreading  the  blessings  of  religious  education  amongst 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

Meanwhile  the  institution  was  rapidly  branching  out  through  the  pro- 
vinces, and  in  particular  a  flourishing  Noviciate  was  formed  at  St.  Yon, 
near  Rouen,  which  afterwards  became  the  principal  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

The  venerable  father  had  now  arrived  at  an  advanced  age,  and  his  body, 
worn  out  by  labour  in  God's  service,  and  a  life  of  self-denial,  approached 
its  dissolution.  Gradually  leaving  the  direction  of  aflairs  he  prepared  him- 
self for  his  removal  to  another  world  ;  and  after  enduring  much  bodily 
suffering  with  most  exemplary  patience,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1719. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  who  laboured  so  successfully  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  education,  we  are  only  afraid  that  the  character  of  this  good  man 
will  scarcely  be  well  understood  in  this  present  age.  His  extreme  self- 
denial  and  devotion  will  appear  something  almost  beyond  humanity.  And 
yet  when  we  look  round  upon  the  millions  of  ignorant  inhabitants  in  our 
enormous  cities — when  we  think  of  their  sad  case,  and  the  miserable  sue* 
cess  which  has  hitherto  attended  all  our  endeavours  to  instruct  them  to  any 
godly  purpose  in  the  knowledge  of  the  christian  faith,  it  will  occur  surely 
to  most  of  us  that  what  we  most  want  is  the  springing  up  of  some  heroic 
self-devoted  christian,  like  De  la  Salle,  who  shall  give  a  new  spirit  to  our 
efforts,  and  by  the  mighty  power  of  example,  shall  gather  round  him  the 
scattered  elements  of  what  is  energetic,  self-denying,  and  enthusiastic  in  a 
right  sense.    We  do  not  say  that  the  exact  means  which  he  adopted  are 
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precisely  suited  to  our  age  and  country.  But  this  we  say,  that  only  a  spirit 
Buch  as  his  appears  to  us  likely  to  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
accumulated  mass  of  ungodliness  which  has  grown  around  us,  and  spread 
t}ie  practical  knowledge  of  christian  truth  amongst  our  neglected  millions; 

Our  readers  will  probably  ask  what  was  the  system — what  the  means 
employed  by  which  these  Christian  Brothers  were  enabled  to  work  such 
great  results,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  reduce  the  most 
disorganized  schools  to  order  and  discipline  ?  We  answer,  they  were  men 
entirely  devoted  to  their  business — their  whole  hearts  and  souls  were  in  their 
work  —  the  management  of  children  occupied  all  their  thoughts  and  time  ; 
t^ey  knew  the  temper  and  disposition  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal ;  they  brought  their  own  energetic  minds  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of 
those  whom  they  taught.  It  was  not  by  mechanical  system,  but  by  the 
action  of  mind  on  mind.  The  poor  children,  as  well  as  their  parents,  soon 
perceived  that  the  whole  object  of  the  Christian  Brothers  was  to  do  them 
good ;  they  had  no  single  ulterior  view  beyond  working  for  the  good  of 
tiieir  souls.  Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  institute  were,  at  one 
time,  unable  to  command  the  respect  of  the  children  placed  under  them  : 
the  venerable  superior  knew  the  source  of  the  evil,  and  exhorted  his  young 
brethren  to  watch  over  themselves,  "  If  teachers,"  he  said,  **  would  but 
watch  over  themselves,  they  would  learn  to  influence  others."  His  in- 
struction and  example  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  Christian  Brethren 
are  to  this  day  characterized  by  that  imperturbable  patience,  joined  by 
kind  benevolence,  which  are  the  most  valuable  qualities  for  the  teachers  of 
youth. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  number  of  associate  "  Brothers  **  amounted 
in  1844  to  3,346 ;  the  number  of  schools  under  their  management  to  717  ; 
of  children  to  170,179.  There  are  Brothers  established  in  422  towns,  and 
many  other  applications  have  been  made  from  places  desiring  to  be  sup- 
plied with  masters  as  soon  as  they  can  be  afforded. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  heard  a  report  that  the  French 
government  has  become  jealous  of  their  extension  and  popularity,  and  pro- 
hibited their  increase.     We  earnestly  hope  this  report  may  not  be  true. 

W.  G. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

A  Government  commission  is  busy  in  Wales.  The  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  is  rearing  a  seminary  at  Brecon.  The  methodist  camp  is 
in  movement  everywhere.  Welsh  tracts  are  emanating  in  shoals  from  the 
dissenting  tract  societies.  The  friends  of  government  schools  without 
Christianity,  and  of  christian  schools  without  doctrinal  teaching  or  sacra- 
mental privileges,  are  claiming  each  their  share  of  public  sympathy.  All 
whom  the  church  has  lost,  or  whom  she  has  never  claimed, — all  who 
doubt  her  ability,  even  though  they  admit  her  Apostolical  commission,  to  teach 
Christianity,  are  intent  on  doing  her  work,  in  their  own  way,  some  blindly, 
some  erroneously,  some  contentiously ;  but  all,  more  or  less,  actively  and 
earnestly,  like  men  knowing  what  they  are  about.  Nor  do  they  labour  un- 
cared  for  and  unsympathised  with.  The  Centenary  Hall  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  the  Borough  Road  society,  and  the  officials  of  government  in 
Downing  Street,  are  all  centres  of  pecuniary  resources,  and  stimulators  of 
school  activity.      For  once  dissenting  England  has  sought  in  Wales  a 
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counterpoise  to  discouragements  in  Otaheite ;  and  the  less  its  native  inha- 
T)itant8  are  able  or  willing  to  teach  themselves,  the  more  desirous  are  others 
to  sharpen  their  intellects  and  abbreviate  their  labours,  with  Phonic,  Simul- 
taneous, and  Lancasterian  systems. 

Where  is  the  Church,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments ? — the  Church,  whose  traditionary  founder  was  St.  Paul } — the 
Church  which  once  gave  light  to  those  that  sat  in  darkness,  whose  chapels 
beetled  on  the  mountain  top,  and  whose  abbeys  and  priories,  like  that  of 
Brecon,  raised  daily  chaunts  of  prayer  and  praise  to  Heaven  in  every  valley 
and  every  glen  ? — the  Church,  whose  patrimony  came  from,  belonged  to, 
and  was  shared  among  the  people,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with 
another  ? — the  Church,  whose  former  revenues  have  passed  into  lay  hands, 
but  whose  landmarks,  diocesan,  parochial,  and  collegiate,  still  remain, '  monu- 
mentum  sere  perennius'  ? — the  Church,  which  even  now  clings  to  its  ancient 
bishoprick  of  Bangor  with  enthusiasm  worthy  of  better  times,  and  whose 
struggle  is  not  for  an  empty  mitre,  but  for  the  truths,  the  privileges,  and  the 
prescriptive  popular  rights,  with  which  that  mitre  is  identified  ? 

Wh^re  then  is  that  reformed  church,  of  which  the  Queen  should  be  the 
nursing  mother,  and  her  ministers  are  the  sworn  defenders  ?  Where  are 
her  bishops,  her  priests,  and  her  deacons  ? — her  lay  catechists  and  readers  ? 
— her  communicants  of  high  and  low  degree  ?  Do  they  seek  to  maintain 
the  faith  of  apostolic  times,  to  propagate  it  pure  and  entire,  to  recommend 
it  by  sanctity  of  life,  and  to  render  it  the  fountain  of  national  advancement 
in  arts,  letters,  and  scientific  industry  ?  Do  they  assert  their  will,  to  educate 
the  whole  Welsh  people,  to  elevate  them,  physically,  morally,  and  spirit- 
ually, up  to  the  highest  christian  standard,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
resource  which  English  sympathy  and  liberality  may  afford,  less  as 
strangers  than  as  brethren  ?  Is  a  sense  of  humility  and  penitence  for  past 
neglect — the  neglect  not  of  our  days  only,  but  of  past  centuries — to  take 
the  place  of  vain  attempts  to  bolster  up  a  defective  system,  by  untaught 
teachers  and  child  monitors  in  Bell  model  schools,  and  half  starved  ushers 
in  decayed  grammar  schools  ?  Are  the  working  classes  to  be  treated  as 
paupers,  to  whom  the  minimum  of  instruction  is  more  than  a  sufficient 
boon,  and  are  the  souls  of  farmers'  children  to  be  uncared  for,  when  those 
of  day  labourers  form  the  subject  of  annual  charity  sermons  ?  Is  national 
education  to  mean  spelling  and  ciphering,  and  school  building,  or  is  the 
spirit  of  the  collective  church  to  be  diffused  gradually  throughout  Wales, 
as  through  other  parts  of  Christendom  ? — at  the  font — before  the  altar — in 
the  pulpit — ^by  pastoral  visits  at  the  fire-side  ? — in  universities,  and  colleges, 
and  schools,  endowed  and  unendowed  ? — by  boards,  diaconal,  archidiaconal, 
and  diocesan  ?  by  corporations,  lay  and  clerical  ? — by  landlords  and  tenants ; 
by  mill-owners  and  miners  ? — ^by  all  in  short  who  own  allegiance  to  the  an- 
cient church  of  their  father-land  ?  Grave  questions  these,  and  propounded  in 
no  spirit  of  vain  declamation,  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
an  earnest  desire  that  the  land,  which  founded  universities,  and  sent  bishops 
to  Aries  in  the  fourth  century,  should  take  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  nine- 
teenth, at  the  head  of  true  christian  civilization.  Thank  God  we  are  not 
^thout  hope,  that  the  Welsh  dioceses,  which  in  1838  were  unable  to  join 
the  educational  movement  of  that  day,  are  now  in  a  state  to  render  efiicient 
local  aid  to  every  church  school  undertaking ! 

As  then,  the  movement  originated  in  London  among  the  bishops  who  pre- 
side over  the  National  Society,  and  the  committee  who  direct  its  operations; 
but  this  time  Wales  has  responded  immediately  to  their  recommendations^ 
llie  four  Welsh  bishops  gave  each  £100  per  annum  towards  the  fund,  and 
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Earl  Powys  at  the  head  of  many  distinguished  laymen,  evinced  his  sympathy, 
by  joining  the  National  Society's  committee,  and  contributing  as  liberally 
towards  its  resources.    Thus  in  a  short  time  a  fund,  exceeding  £2,000  per  an- 
num, has  been  raised  for  Welsh  exigencies;  and,  considering  the  poverty  of  the 
native  clergy,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  powerful  appeal  to 
the  English  public  will  be  answered  with  as  much  satisfaction  in  England, 
as  that  of  his  spirited  and  active  coadjutor.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  in  Wales. 
Already  have  the  clergy,  in  their  respective  localities,  taken  the  initiative^ 
Boards  are  being  formed,  where  layman  may  co-operate  with  clergymen, 
and  through  them  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  National  Society's  grants  will 
ftow,  as  stimulants  to  local  activity.     Church  visitation,  or  inspection,  will 
emanate  naturally  from  the  same  bodies,  and  every  church  school,  whether 
choral,  grammar,  or  national,  will  partake  of  their  fostering  energy.     Old 
collegiate  foundations,  as  at  Brecon,  for  instance,  now  lost  or  desecrated, 
may  be  restored  to  public  use  ;   new  training  colleges,  like  those  of  Chel- 
sea, Battersea,  York,  and  Chester,  will  be  established  in  the  most  central 
localities.     The  period  of  training  for  the  master,  as  for  the  clergyman  in 
higher  spheres,  will  be  measured  by  years  and  not  by  months.    The  Welsh 
and  English  tongue  will  be  made  alike  available  to  national  instruction, 
and  catechists  once  trained  to  pursue  their  vocation  in  schools,  may  event- 
ually take  their  place  among  the  clergy,  of  whom  they  will  have  been  the 
faithful  assistants.     God  grant  that  the  picture  of  Welsh  educational  im- 
provement here  drawn  by  anticipation  may  ere  long  be  realised ! 

But  let  us  not  stand  aloof  when  our  brethren  call  to  us.  Let  us  aid 
them  with  our  prayers,  our  sympathies,  and  our  substance,  if  we  have  any. 
We  may  not  feel  the  same  constraining  motives  as  Welsh  proprietors  and 
clergymen,  but  those  who  love  their  church,  will  love  her  children,  whether 
they  tread  the  same  mountain  heather,  or  live  in  the  midst  of  metropolitan 
destitution.  When  the  claims  of  English  factory  children  were  pleaded  by 
Lord  Ashley,  we  sent  our  money  freely  from  London  to  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester. Welsh  bishops  and  clergymen,  and  laymen,  like  Lord  Kenyon, 
did  the  same  from  Welsh  localities.  The  offertories  and  other  collec- 
tions of  rural  parishes  found  their  way  to  distant  manufacturing  towns, 
and  no  one  hesitated  to  do  a  benevolent  act,  because  others  neglected  an 
obvious  duty.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  now  heads  the  Welsh  sub- 
scription, as  he  then  did  that  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The  Bishop 
of  London  is  intent  on  raising  a  metropolitan  school  fund,  but  if  his 
charity  begins  in  London  it  does  not  end  there.  Welsh  claims  have  been 
liberally  responded  to.  We  know  from  sad  experience,  how  slow  is  the 
growth  of  every  sound  church  institution — how  hard  it  is  to  contend  with 
local  prejudices — how  difficult  to  reconcile  in  any  one  scheme  all  classes  of 
professing  churchmen.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  our  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culty, should  be  our  support  of  those  who  strive  to  overcome  it,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  that  all  our  readers  will  join  us  in  saying  "  God  speed."  to 
the  National  Society,  in  its  attempt  to  extend  and  develope  the  resources 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  Principality.  M. 
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PROPOSED  nSGISTER, 

TtiERB  is  no  complaint  more  frequent  among  those  who  are  practically  en- 
gaged in  the  promotion  and  the  work  of  education,  than  that  there  exists. 
no  medium  of  communication  between  school-managers  in  want  of  school- 
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or  ec^ooknistrestes*  and  nia8tM*8,  &e.  in  want  of  appointnienU.    Of 
iCTOurse.  both  parties  would  naturally  look  to  the  National  Society  for  the  sup* 
jply  of  this  want ;  and  we  cannot  but  think,  as  we  always  have  thought,  that 
M.t  would  be  no  difficult  or  (what  is  more  to  the  point)  dangerous  matter  for 
^ihat  society  with  its  ample  machinery,  and  other  means  and  appliances  to 
'S^oot,  to  do  all  diat  is  needed  in  this  respect  without  in  any  degree  compro- 
snising  itself.     Certamly»  if  it  could  be  done  at  the  Sanctuary,  it  would  be 
^V>etter  done  there  than  elsewhere,  and  would  be  as  great  a  boon  to  the 
^public  as  any  it  has  yet  conferred.     Meanwhile,  so  long  as  the  society 
:srestncts  itself  to  the  recommendation  of  those  who  have  just  passed  through 
:sts  own  training  institutions,  it  can  do  no  harm  if  an  attempt  be  made 
elsewhere  in  some  small  measure  to  supply  this  deficiency.     It  is  evident 
^hat  a  private  individual  can  do  but  little  in  such  a  case,  and  that,  the  less 
3he  undertakes  at  the  outset,  the  better  chance  of  success  in  the  long  run — 
"tihat  the  very  endeavour  should  be  on  a  small  scale  and  within  certain 
^urell-defined  limits,     llius,  it  has  been  thought  that  some  such  simple 
^heme  as  the  following  might  be  not  without  its  use ;  namely,  if  the 
^itor  of  this  Journal  were  to  keep,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  its  subscribers 
^md  advertisers,  two  ruled  books, — one  for  schools  in  want  of  masters,  mis- 
stresses,  or  assistants ;  the  other  for  masters,  &c.  in  want  of  appointments. 
^11  that  he  can  do,  however,  is  to  put  into  mutual  communication  parties 
likely  in  his  estimation  to  suit  each  other ;  he  would  not  recommend,  but 
introduce.     As  the  sole  object  is  to  supply  good  masters,  &c.,  with  suitable 
appointments,  he  trusts  that  he  will  not  be  deemed  needlessly  exclusive  in 
saying  that  none  will  be  entered  on  his  list  but  such  as»  (1)  have  been 
confirmed  ;    (2)  are  communicants;  (3)  forward  to  him  satisfactory  testi- 
monials as  to  religious  and  moral  character  from  their  parish  priest ;  (4) 
also  from  their  late  employer,  principal  of  training  institution,  &c.,  as  re- 
gards professional  qualifications.     The  editor  cannot  undertake  to  supply 
copies  of  these  testimonials.     School- managers,  however,  may  safely  as- 
sume, that  he  has  been  furnished  with  testimonials  satisfactory  to  himself, 
on  those  essential  preliminary  points,  in  the  case  of  parties  with  whom  he 
may  put  them  in  correspondence ;  and  they  can  easily  apply  to  the  parties 
themselves  for  a  sight  or  for  a  copy  of  the  originals.     Of  course,  adver- 
tisers will  avail  themselves  of  this  part  of  our  scheme  or  not,  as  they  think 
proper;  it  will  be  something  in  addition  to  the  usual  advantages  of  an  ad- 
vertisement.    It  is  obvious,  that  both  parties  could  thus  state  their  wants 
or  qualifications  at  greater  length  than  in  a  mere  advertisement,  as  well  as 
in  a  more  "  standing  "  form. 
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Rev.  Sir, — Seeing  no  answer  to  the  above  query  in  your  Journal,  I  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  making  the  attempt. 

Rrst  seize  the  top  or  feather  end  of  a  "  purple  and  green  Hambro*  quill" 
Tnth  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  each  hand ;  and  tear  the  longer  series  of 
filaments  from  the  plume  as  at  a. 

Then,  with  a  keen  edged  "  Rogers*  penknife",  lop  off  an  inch  from  the 
feather  end  in  a  sloping  direction  as  at  b. 

Scrape  the  lining  membrane  (or  skinny  covering)  from  the  nib  end  of 
the  quill,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  uniform  flow  of  ink  and  a  clean  slit. 

Next*  chip  half  an  inch  from  the  nib  end,  and  at  the  back  or  convex  side 
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of  the  quill,  at  an  acute  angle  as  at  c.  Turning  it  half  round,  cut  an  inch 
from  the  under  or  concave  side  as  at  d.  Make  a  slit  the  sixteenth  of  s£li 
inch  long  with  the  knife  hlade,  and  spring  up  about  three  times  that  dis- 
tance with  the  thumb  nail  or  flat  side  of  the  knife  blade,  or  by  thrusting  up 
the  conical  handle  of  a  desk  knife  made  for  the  purpose.  On  this  opera- 
tion mainly  depends  the  excellency  of  the  future  pen.  If  the  slit  i^  jagged, 
the  strokes  will  be  coarse  ;  if  the  quill  is  crippled  in  slitting,  the  elasticity 
will  be  impaired  so  that  the  nibs  will  not  meet,  as  they  should  do,  every 
time  the  pressure  is  removed. 


a 


6 


The  slit  being  made  a  little  longer  than  is  requisite  for  the  pen  itself, 
commence  paring  off  the  side  edges  to  a  point ;  and  be  sure  the  nibs  are 
equal  in  length  and  breadth.  Lastly,  bringing  the  nib  to  rest  on  the  thumb 
nail  of  the  left  hand,  and  retaining  it  in  that  position  with  the  first  finger 
of  the  same  hand,  as  the  feather  end  bears  also  on  the  top  joint  of  the 
second  finger,  proceed  to  sever  the  extreme  point  of  the  nib  by  bringing 
the  knife  to  bear  obliquely  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
pen.  This  part  of  the  manipulation  must  be  done  dexterously  and  at  one 
emphatic  cut. 

A  magnified  representation  of  the  side  view  of  the  nib  will  then  appear 
as  at  c;  a  front  convex  view  as  at/;  and  a  front  concave  view  as  at  g. 

Query. — How  to  hold  a  pen  ? 

I  have  the  honour  of  being.  Rev.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

A  Battersea  Schoolmaster. 
Cornwall,  October,  1846. 


jgoticeiES  of  iSooi^. 

THE    NEW    SPEAKER   AND    HOLIDAY   TASK-BOOK.       BY  THE  REV.  W.  SEWELL, 
B.D.,  FELLOW  AND  TUTOR  OF  EXETER  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.     12mO.  pp.  426. 

(Longman  8f  Co,) 

It  may  be  questioned  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  moral  school-books 
(if  we  may  so  call  them)  of  the  present  generation,  are  any  improvement 
upon  those  in  use  among  our  forefathers.  The  greater  portion  of  the  new 
ones  exhibit  a  sad  falling  off  in  many  important  respects  :  they  are  more 
exciting,  and  yet  less  imaginative ;  simplified,  it  id  true,  so  as  often  to  im- 
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part  more  information,  but  at  the  risk  of  stunting  the  intellect.  The  age 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  old  maxim, — "  Melius  est  discere  quam 
doceri."  Again :  how  many  of  the  religious  books  for  the  young  are  a 
mere  compound  of  party  opinions  and  mawkish  sentimentality ;  treating 
children  as  dwarf  men  and  women ;  childish  rather  than  child-like. 
Within  a  few  years,  indeed,  a  better  class  has  sprung  up,  the  professed 
object  of  which  is  to  train  children  up  as  members  of  the  Church ;  but 
many  of  these  are  improvements  rather  in  subject  than  in  tone.  There  is 
little  in  them  to  cultivate  the  imagination  or  to  invigorate  the  mind. 
They,  too,  seem  to  be  always  aiming  at  immediate  results,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  the  form  of  something  producible  on  demand.  There  was 
niore  of  sound  religious  training  when  there  was  less  religion  taught — 
when  the  doctrinal  instruction  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  cate- 
chism. Even  in  the  old  grammar-school  system,  there  was  something 
ivhich,  if  not  quite  so  marketable  a  commodity,  tended  somehow  to  give  a 
manly  vigour  of  sentiment, — that  made  the  pupil  a  better  man,  and  in  the 
long  run  not  worse  informed  Christian. 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  we  hail  with  pleasure  a  volume  of  selections 
from  classical  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  writers,  lately  put  forth  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Sevvell,  with  the  appropriate  title,  '*  The  New  Speaker,  and  Holi- 
day Task  Book.  The  design — and  we  think  it  a  happy  conception  to 
blend  in  one  volume  our  own  classics  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans— is  thus  stated  in  the  preface  : — *'  The  object  of  the  present  compi- 
lation is  to  supply  a  collection  of  passages  for  the  purpose  of  recitation  in 
schools.  By  recitation  is  meant,  not  acting,  or  the  assumption  of  a  cha- 
racter, but  a  grave,  becoming,  emphatic,  and  varied  delivery,  which  is  the 
best  practice  for  a  sober  and  useful  oratory  in  after  life.  I'he  assumption 
of  character  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  boys.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther it  should  ever  be  encouraged, — whether  it  be  not  full  of  serious  mis- 
chief. But  the  power  of  adding  expression  to  our  thoughts  by  the  intona- 
tions and  management  of  the  voice,  is  of  inestimable  importance,  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated." 

The  "  New  Speaker"  contains  selections,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
each  of  the  three  languages  named,  rather  more  than  half  the  volume  be- 
ing in  English.  The  compiler  has  throughout  confined  himself  to  old 
and  acknowledged  standard  writers.  The  English  prose  is  chiefly  from 
Burke  and  Barrow.  Altogether  the  English  portion  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  **  Speaker."  With  regard  to  the  learned  languages, 
the  boy  must  be  well  grounded  and  pretty  far  advanced,  to  enter  with  spirit 
into  the  passages  given  from  Thucydides  and  Plato  ;  but  this  is  rather  an 
argument  in  its  favour.  It  is  a  new  feature,  that  there  are  a  few  extracts 
from  St.  Chrysostom,  but  none  (we  wish  there  had  been  a  few)  from  the 
Latin  Fathers.  The  moral  aim  of  the  book  is  excellent.  The  compiler 
has  in  his  choice  restricted  himself  to  "  passages  which  contain,  not 
merely  exhibitions  of  passion  or  eloquence,  but  those  kinds  of  sentiments 
"which  might  be  easily  felt  and  appreciated  by  a  young  mind  properly  cul- 
tivated, and  those  truths  which  are  most  required  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  young,  without  touching  immediately  upon  religion,  or  descending  into 
the  ordinary  conventional  teaching  of  morality,  which  too  often  encourages 
a  kind  of  cant."  Upon  the  whole,  we  beg  to  recommend  this  as  a  manly 
and  scholarlike  book,  happily  selected,  carefully  edited,  and  well  printed. 

One  word  upon  the  second  title.  We  do  not  mean  the  remark  as  an 
objection  to  the  book  before  us ;  but  we  beg  to  submit  for  consideration 
whether  there  is  upon  the  whole  more  gain  or  more  loss  from  '  holiday  tasks.' 
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LANETON  PARSONAGE  :  A  TALE  FOR  CHILDRBN*,  ON  THE  PRACTICAX  USB  -O^ 
A  PORTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM.   BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  AMT" 

Herbert/'  &c.   12mo.  pp.  248.     (Longman  Sf  Co.) 

It  is  dangerous  work  to  write  a  tale  to  illustrate  the  catechism ;  but  the 
author  of  **  Amy  Herbert"  may  be  trusted  to  do  this,  if  any  living  writer 
may.     This  little  volume  may,  we  think,  be  put  with  safety  and  some  de- 
gree of  profit  into  the  hands  of  young  persons  in  the  absence  of  pastoral, 
catechising,  and  in  many  cases  as  a  supplement  to  it ;  but  not  exactly  as 
•'  their  more  serious  reading.*'     The  suggestion  in  the  preface,  that  in  or- 
der to  obviate  the  danger  of  the  longer  and  graver  conversations  being' 
"  skipped,"  the  book  should  be  read  aloud,  is  applicable  to  most  books  of 
the  kind.     The  volume  is  so  interesting,  and  leaves  the  reader  so  desirous 
to  know  how  the  chief  characters  turned  out  in  after  life,  that  we  hope  the 
promise  in  the  last  page  will  not  be  forgotten. 

LTRA     Il^NOCENTIUM THOUGHTS     IN     VERSE      ON      CHRISTIAN      CHILDRBKi 

THEIR  WAYS,  AND  THEIR  PRIVILEGES.     24mo.  pp.  286.     (Rwingtons.) 

It  is  not  for  us  to  praise,  still  less  to  criticise  Lyra  Innocentium,  from 
which  we  have  already  more  than  once  or  twice  enriched  our  pages.  Our 
principal  object  in  naming  it  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  announce  the 
publication  of  a  cheaper  edition,  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
readers  of  this  Journal.  It  would  be  well  if  our  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses were  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit.  That,  like  its  predecessor 
'  The  Christian  Year,'  it  needs  in  many  parts  to  be  studied  rather  than 
perused,  does  not  render  it  the  less  fit  for  their  use.  or  even  in  some  cases 
for  the  children  in  their  schools.  Indeed,  in  our  humble  opinion,  young 
persons  should  seldom  learn  by  heart  any  portion  but  what  is  beyond  their 
years ;  easy  verse  they  will  read  for  themselves.  Many  of  the  poems  in 
this  volume,  with  the  help  of  a  little  questioning,  would  be  intelligible 
enough  to  the  elder  scholars,  even  in  our  country  schools,  and  they  would 
catch  the  spirit  often  none  the  worse  for  not  being  able  to  explain  the 
meaning.  The  idea  of  committing  to  memory  implies  a  storing  for  the 
future. 

"Oh  !  wherefore  in  such  haste  to  have  our  work  appear?. 
The  cedar  yields  no  fruit  until  its  fiftieth  year." 

That  this  volume  is  applicable  to  educational  purposes  will  be  evident 
from  the  headings  given  to  the  several  divisions  : — I.  Holy  Baptism — II. 
Cradle  Songs — III.  Early  Encouragements — IV.  Early  Warnings — V. 
Children's  Troubles — VI.  Children's  Sports — VII.  Lessons  of  Nature— 
VIII.  Lessons  of  Grace — IX.  Holy  Races  and  Things — X.  Holy  Seasons 
and  Ways.  Education  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  Lyra  Innocentium  would 
be  religious  education  indeed. 

VERSES     FOR     HOLT     SEASONS,    WITH     QUESTIONS     FOR    EXAMINATION.       BY 

c.  F.  H.     12mo.  pp.  232.     (Rivingtons.) 

Should,  however,  any  of  our  readers  shrink  from  the  labour  of  teaching  their 
pupils  the  volume  named  in  the  next  precedent  paragraph,  (and  some  pains 
on  the  teacher's  part  would  certainly  be  required,  before  it  could  be  made 
greatly  available  in  our  national  and  Sunday  schools),  we  commend  to  their 
favourable  notice  the  small  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph, 
"with  questions  for  examination,"  written  expressly  "with  a  view  of 
adapting  the  principle  observed  in  The  Christian  Year  to  the  capacities  of 
t&e  young  and  uneducated ;"  and  particularly,  as  stated  in  the  dedication* 
*'  to  the  exigencies  of  the  school  room,"     The  object  being  "  to  proyide 
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the  young  with  verses  which  they  may  readily  understand  and  easily  learn, 
the  most  simple  metres  have  been  adopted,  and  what  may  appear  to  some  to 
be  a  kind  of  sing-song  style  of  versification."  That  no  apology,  however, 
was  needed  for  this  unpretending  and  highly  useful  book — one  suggestive  (rf 
right  thoughts  at  the  right  season,  will  be  evident  from  the  specimens  given 
in  another  part  of  this  number  (pp.  31-2),  which  have  been  selected  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  being  among  the  shortest. 

Frank's  first  trip  to  the  continent,     12mo.  pp.  310.     (Burns,) 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  book  has  reached  a  second  edition,  the  only 
f&ult  wc  could  find  with  it  on  its  first  appearance  being  that  the  title  is  too 
Jfavenile ;  no  one,  for  instance,  would  inf^r  from  seeing  it  advertised  among 
the  publications  of  the  day,  that  the  hero  is  a  thoughtful,  intelligent,  well- 
principled  young  man  who  has  been  **at  college."  Upon  opening  the 
volume,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  in  every  page  much  useful 
knowledge,  as  well  as  pleasant  reading,  well  adapted  to  the  times  we  live 
in.  The  tendency  of  the  whole  is  to  foster  an  enlightened  attachment  to 
our  church  and  country ;  and,  what  is  particularly  valuable  at  the  present 
crisis,  to  fortify  the  mind  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  Romanism  by 
the  steady  inculcation  of  true  Catholic  principles.  An  interesting  extiact 
and  fair  specimen  of  the  book  may  be  found  at  page  242  of  our  third 
volume. 

the  devotional  librakt.     edited  by  the  rev.  w.  f.  hook,  d,d, 

24mo.  (Bell.) 

It  would  certainly  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Church,  if  this  series  of  devo- 
tional  works,  of  which  the  tone  is  as  good  as  the  price  is  low  (and  this 
is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  we  have  320  closely  printed  pages  for  a 
shilling),  should  not  command  an  extraordinarily  large  circulation. 

Each  publication  is  complete  in  itself :    they  vary  in  size,  from  a  mere 
tract  (and  that  entitled,  **  Helps  to  Self-examination,"  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  we  ever  met  with),  to  a  large  volume  brought  into  a  small  com- 
pass.   Some  are  reprints,  and  some  are  original  works.     As  to  the  former, 
the  titles  and  authors'  names  are  commendation  enough  : — such  as  "  The 
Retired  Christian,  by  Bishop  Ken;"  and,  "The  Crucified  Jesus,  by  Dr. 
Homeck."     llie  longer  of  the  two  original  publications  which  have  yet 
appeared,  especially  claims  our  attention,  as  being  **  affectionately  inscribed 
to"  the  author's  •*  children  and  godchildren,  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  words  of  their  mouths  and  the  meditation  of  their  hearts  may  be  al- 
"^aya  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him,  their  strength  and  their  Redeemer." 
It  is  a  series  of  "  Short  Meditations  for  every  day  in  the  Year.  Part  I, 
Advent  to  Lent,"  edited  by  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.     Books  with  this  sort  of  title 
^xe  common  enough  ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  reflections  have  often  no  more 
Xo  do  with  the  day  to  which  they  are  assigned,  than  with  any  other.    The 
"book  before  us,  however,  is  of  a  different  kind, — the  object  being  to  train 
the  mind,  more  particularly  of  young  people,  to  regular  habits  of  medita- 
lion  as  a  part  of  daily  devotion,  and  that,  too,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Church.     There  is  a  short  and  able  preface,  explaining  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  a  systematic  course  of  meditation,  and  containing  some  valu- 
able hints  on  the  best  method  of  training  one's  self  to  it.     In  these  days, 
in  which  there  is  so  much  religious  teaching 

"  That  plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  near  the  heart,** 

a  tiioroughly  practical  devotional  book  like  this,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
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to  make  religion  the  main  business  of  every  day,  is  doubly  valuable.  The 
following  specimen,  being  one  of  the  meditations  for  the  day  on  which 
this  number  will  come  into  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers,  will  not  be 
deemed  out  of  place  in  a  Journal  of  Education  : — 

"  A^ssist  me,  O  Lord,  I  humbly  entreat  Thee,  in  this  most  solemn  duty,  at  this 
most  solemn  season  ;  of  myself  I  am  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing ;  but  send  me 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  direct  and  guide  this  and  all  my  doings  in  the  way  of  Thy 
truth,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

While  the  Church  guides  and  directs  us  to  seek  the  true  circumcision  of  the 
spirit,  it  is  my  duty  to  meditate  upon  how  I  have  performed  my  part,  and  how 
I  intend  to  improve  in  my  progress  for  the  time  to  come. 

I  stand  as  it  were  between  the  two  years :  the  old  year,  with  all  its  events, 
and  cares,  and  joys,  is  vanishing  into  the  distance  of  eternity,  and  the  new  year 
is  coming  on.  I  have  entered  upon  it  with  confidence  and  overboldness,  never 
considering  that  it  may  be  fraught  with  events  of  woe  to  me,  and  those  I  love 
best,  and,  it  may  be,  that  its  progress  may  see  me  laid  in  my  grave.  (Hert 
pause  J  and  remember  the  particular  circumstances.)  But  my  business  is  with 
the  past.  I  look  back  on  the  old  year ;  I  remember  in  how  many  things  during 
its  course  I  have  been  peculiarly  blest  (pause)  ;  many  family  circumstances 
ought  to  be  to  me  subjects  of  peculiar  thankfulness ;  and  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  my  soul,  have  been  granted  to 
me  above  what  is  the  ordinary  lot  of  persons  in  these  days.  But,  also,  I  must 
not  shrink  from  what  makes  the  retrospect  a  sad  but  still  a  most  solemn  duty ; 
I  see  opportunities  lost  which  passed  by  me,  and  are  now  sunk  into  unfathom- 
able eternity ;  I  see  nep^lects  of  duty,*  faults  of  temper,*  pride  of  spirit,*  wan- 
derings in  prayer.*  These,  and  many,  many  other  things,*  show  that  I  have 
not  yet  attained  that  true  circumcision  of  spirit,  which  is  the  only  way  by  which 
I  can  reach  true  obedience.  (* After  naming  these  things^  pause,  and  devoutly 
remember  the  particular  instances.) 

O !  my  soul,  thou  art  verily  guilty  in  these  matters ;  but  thou  must  resolve 
and  fix  in  what  manner  thou  canst  improve  thy  condition,  so  as  to  make  the  new 
year  a  period  of  greater  advancement,  and  that  thou  mayst  be  ready  to  meet  thy 
liOrd  whenever  He  shall  see  fit  to  call  thee  to  Himself.  The  point  thou  hast  to 
aim  at  is,  the  true  circumcision  of  the  spirit :  on  the  way  to  attain  this,  thou 
must  meditate  at  a  future  opportunity ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  thou  must  hum- 
ble thyself,  and  take  revenge  upon  thy  senses  for  all  the  evil  of  the  past  year. 

Thou,  who  didst  deign  that  Thy  glorious  head  should  be  wounded ;  forgive 
thereby  whatever  by  the  senses  of  my  head  I  have  sinned. 

That  Thy  holy  hands  should  be  pierced  ;  forgive  thereby  whatever  I  have  done 
amiss  by  unlawful  touch  or  illicit  operation. 

That  Thy  precious  side  should  be  opened ;  forgive  thereby  whatever  I  have 
o£Pended  by  lawless  thoughts  in  the  ardour  of  passion. 

That  Thy  blessed  feet  should  be  riven  ;  forgive  thereby  whatever  I  have  done 
by  feet  swift  to  evil. 

That  Thy  whole  body  should  be  distended  ;  forgive  thereby  whatever  iniquity 
I  have  committed  by  the  intervention  of  all  my  members.  And  I  too,  O  Lord, 
am  wounded  in  soul :  behold  the  multitude,  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  depth 
of  my  wounds,  and  by  Thine,  heal  mine  I" 

METROPOLIS    SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  POOR.       A   LETTER  TO   THE   LORD   BISHOP  OF 
LONDON.       BY  THE  REV.  R.  BURGESS.    8V0.  pp.  16.       {RivhigtonS .) 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  assist  in  a  good  work,  are  recommended  to 
peruse  the  above-named  letter,  to  which  is  appended  his  Lordship's  an- 
swer. It  contains  a  scheme  for  erecting  and  maintaining  50  additional 
schools  in  the  metropolis,  containing  250  children  each.  The  money  re- 
quired will  be'  an  original  outlay  of  £20,000,  and  an  annual  supply  of 
£2,000.     The  Bishop  of  London  gives  £500,  and  continues  his  annual 
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8ul)scription  of  £25.  That  this,  or  rather,  a  far  greater  number  of  schools 
is  needed,  is  evident  from  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Burgess,  which  will 
be  found  at  page  34  of  this  Journal. 


e^rtrarW  from  C^ararisJ. 


SCHOOLS  WANTED   AS  WELL  AS   CHURCHES,  OR   SCnoOLS   BEFORE   CIICRCIIES 

Before  I  dismiss  this  important  subject,  I  think  it  right  to  notice  what  I  consi- 
der to  be  an  invidious  and  unfair  objection,  which  has  been  urged  against  the 
scheme  for  building  additional  churches  in  the  metropolis,  on  the  ground  of  its  al- 
leged failure.    We  are  told,  that  the  new  churches  arc  not  more  than  half  filled ; 
and  that  the  spiritually  destitute,  for  whose  good  they  have  been  erected,  refuse  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  remedy  provided  for  them.     Now  I  would  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  statement  is  by  no  means  generally  true ;   that  many  of  our 
new  churches  are  extremely  well  attended  ;  and  that  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
may  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  either  that  the  scheme  itself  is  faulty,  or 
that  the  agents,  by  whom  it  is  carried  out,  are  incompetent,  or  unfaithful,     lor  I 
would  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  promoters  of  this  plan  were  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect,  that  the  good  effect,  which  they  conficfently  anticipated 
as  likely  to  result  from  it,  would  be  every  where,  or  indeed  any  where^  all  at  once^ 
perceptible.     In  neighbourhoods  where  there  existed  a  comparatively  educated 
and  well  informed  population,  feeling  the  want  of  the  church's  teaching  and  ordi- 
nances, and  desiring  to  have  that  want  supplied,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  when 
a  church  should  have  been  built,  it  would  be  well  attended.    And  such  has  been 
tbe  case.    But  in  these  great  and  populous  parishes,  where  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  \efi  almost  entirely  without  the  benefits  of  pastoral  superintendenccy 
irreligious  instruction  of  any  kind,  their  physical  and  social  condition  being 
mostly  on  a  level  with  their  spiritual,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  marvellous  if 
our  new  churches  had  been  all  at  once,  or  even  within  a  few  years,  filled  with 
worshippers.    In  such  districts  as  these,  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  church  is  of  a 
strictly  missionary  kind.    The  people  are  to  be  taught  the  very  first  rudiments  of 
Christianity ;    and  before  even  that  can  be  done,  they  must  be  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  chiistianity  itself  as  a  fact.     The  religious  sense  is  to  be  awakened  in 
them ;  and  the  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  in 
such  a  work,  are  even  greater,  in  some  respects,  than  those  which  are  encountered 
by  the  missionary  in  heathen  lands.     The  change  to  be  effected  in  tliis  case  most 
be  gradual,  and  will  be  wrought  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration.   The  school  must  train  up  a  congregation  for  the  Church  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  influence  of  religious  instruction  will  in  many  instances  find  its  way 
through  the  children  to  the  parents.    We  have  therefore  been  especially  careful, 
in  such,  to  provide  schools  as  well  as  churches,  and  schools  before  churches,  where 
both  could  not  be  reared  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  the  good  resulting  from 
our  efforts,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  of  this  joint  provision,  and  not  merely 
by  the  number  of  persons  who  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  availed  themselves  of 
the  increased  facilities  of  attending  public  worship. 

But  even  in  this  respect  the  fruits  of  this  charitable  work  are  sufficiently  abun- 
dant and  palpable,  to  satisfy  us  that  our  labour  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord^ 
and  to  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  our  undertaking.  In  the  seven  new  churches 
already  erected  in  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green,  the  spot  where  it  is  said  that  we  have 
sown  our  seed  in  vain,  the  average  aggregate  number  of  persons  who  form  the 
congregations,  has  exceeded  1,500  in  the  morning,  and  2,000  in  the  evening:  the 
number  of  communicants  is  above  460 ;  that  of  the  children  attending  the  na- 
tional and  Sunday  schools,  is  3,254;  Now,  since  the  number  of  worshippers  in 
the  old  parish  church,  and  of  the  scholars  in  the  parochial  schools,  has  not  dimi- 
nished, we  may  Consider  the  numbers  above  mentioned  as  gained  to  the  Churcht 
and  to  the  cause  of  their  own  salvation :  and  this,  even  if  the  progress  of  the  work 
be  slow,  would  be  a  matter  of  thankfulness  and  hope.    In  this  single  parish  of 
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Bethnal  Green,  now  divided  into  twelve  parishes  or  districts,  there  are  employed 

at  the  present  time  20  additional  clergymen,  having  under  their  immediate  diree* 
tion  15  schoolmasters  or  mistresses,  100  Sunday  school  teachera,  8  scripture  reader9, 
and  101  district  visitors,  all  engaged  in  making  known  the  truths  and  duties  of  our 
fc^holy  religion  to  that  vast  and  long  neglected  mass  of  human  heings ;  and  in  admi- 
nistering to  their  temporal  wants  ;  instmments  of  that  pastoral  intercourse,  which 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  public  ministrations  of  the 
clergy.  But  it  has  been  justly  obseiTcd  by  the  excellent  person  to  whom  I  have 
already  alluded,  that  "  we  must  be  content  to  wait  for  the  result  of  their  labours. 
As  generations  have  passed  away  in  total  ignorance  of  religion,  some  generations,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  must  now  pass,  before  the  great  mass  of  the  population  can  be 
awakened  to  a  becoming  sense  of  religion.* — {Charge  of  the  Bp.  of  London,  1846.) 

THE   BI8H0P  OF   LONDON   ON   NATIONAL   EDUCATION. 

I  fear  that  1  have  already  made  too  great  a  demand  upon  your  patience :  but  I 
cannot  conclude  this  address  without  saying  a  few  words,  and  they  shall  be  a  very 
few,  upon  that  most  important  subject,  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  proposal 
which  has  lately  been  made,  that  the  government  of  the  country  should  undertake 
to  provide  for  the  secular  education  of  the  people,  leaving  their  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  clergy  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  appears 
to  demand  some  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  clergy  will 
naturally  look,  in  such  a  matter,  for  counsel,  if  not  for  direction. 

I  said,  in  the  charge  which  I  delivered  in  1834,  that  religion  ought  to  be  made 
the  ground  work  of  all  education ;  that  its  lessons  should  be  interwoven  with  the 
whole  tissue  of  instruction ;  and  that  its  principles  should  regulate  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  discipline  in  our  national  schools  ;  while  I  added,  that  the  lessons  of  reli- 
gion would  not  be  rendered  less  impressive  or  effectual,  by  being  interspei*sed  with 
teaching  of  a  different  kind.  I  adhere  to  that  opinion,  and  deprecate,  as  I  have 
always  done,  all  attempts  to  divorce  religious  from  secular  instruction  in  the  pro- 
cess of  education  ;  a  separation  which  must  of  necessity  be  made,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  were  to  take  the  education  of  the  peo])le  into  its  own  hands, 
and  to  provide  sectdar  instruction  for  all ;  leaving  the  work  of  religious  teaching, 
not  to  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  schools,  who  must  then,  as  a  bounden  duty,  mani- 
fest an  absolute  indifferentism  ;  but  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  ministers  of  different  sects.  How  far  those  exertions  might  be  depended  upon, 
and  to  what  extent  they  might  clash  and  interfere  with  one  another,  and  embitter 
sectarian  feelings,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire :  but  surely  to  forbid  by  law  the  direct 
teaching  of  religion,  (to  prevent  the  indirect  teaching  of  religion  or  irreligion,  is 
impossible);  to  proscribe  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  and 
the  use  of  prayer  also  by  the  teachers  of  schools,  would  not  only  deprive  religion 
and  knowledge  of  the  support,  which  they  ought  mutually  to  render  to  each  other, 
and  habituate  the  learner  to  a  notion,  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  and  pursuits  of  life ;  but  would  unavoidably  lead  to  the  training 
up  of  a  race  of  school  teachers  devoid  of  all  religious  character ;  for  no  truly  religi- 
ous teacher  could  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  be  altogether  silent  on  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects ;  especially  if  he  saw  reason  for  believing  that  the  minis- 
ter of  religion,  to  whom  that  department  would  be  exclusively  entrusted,  was  either 
a  negligent  or  incompetent  instructor.  We  have  only  to  look  to  the  present  state  of 
popular  education  in  Germany,  and  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
he  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.f    I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 


•  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  State  of  the  Bethnal  Green 
Churches'  Fund,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  by  it.     June,  1846. 

+  With  respect  to  America,  the  following  statement  is  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis, 
in  a  sermon  preached  during  his  visit  to  England,  in  1844  :— "  Woridly  and  Christii^ 
Education  Compared,"  p.  15.  "  So  far,  then,  are  the  present  public  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land from  being  the  system  of  the  Puritans,  matured  by  subsequent  experience,  that 
they  are  in  feet  the  wreck  of  that  system.  To  all  serious  minded  persons  their  insuffi- 
eiency  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  and  more  apparent.  They  may  indeed  be  eM- 
eacloos  in  extending  a  general  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and 
aritkBietlc  j  they  may  in  a. word  develop  the  intellectual  facultiet ;  but  they  are  not  suf- 


it  will  be  best,  for  the  interests  of  the  people  at  lurp^e,  and  most  conducive  to  tlic 
ends  of  charity  and  peace,  that  the  state  should  continue  to  assist,  but  with  an  in- 
creased measure  of  aid,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  Church,  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  The  present,  certainly,  is  not  the  time  at  which  it  would  be  prudent 
to  try  an  entirely  new  system ;  when  we  are  beginning,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  per- 
ceive the  fruits  of  those  improvements  which  have  been  of  late  years  introduced 
into  the  old  one.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  would  urge  u])on  you  the  de- 
sirableness of  your  co-(^rating  with  the  Loudon  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  by 
placing  your  schools  in  union  with  it,  and  by  ubtaining  subscriptions  in  aid  of  its 
fands.  For  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  funds  are  applied  to- 
wards the  extension  and  improvement  of  education,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  full 
and  clear  reports  of  the  board's  proceedings  ibr  the  last  two  years. — {Ibid.) 


A  baother's  fault. 

(For  the  Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity,) 

"We  walk  together  side  by  side, 
Within  one  hamlet  we  abide, 

And  play  beneath  the  same  green  tree  ; 
Along  the  self*-same  path  we  roam, 
The  like  temptations  round  us  come, 
And  all  are  pilgrims  hasting  home 

Where  Christ  our  Lord  shall  ever  be. 

We  must  not  linger  in  the  race 
To  look  into  each  other's  face. 

And  count  the  sins  our  brothers  do, 
And  tell  them  o*er,  as  though  we  found 
A  pleasure  in  the  grievous  sound. 
As  tho*  our  own  hands  were  not  bound, 

And  we  had  nothing  bad  to  rue. 

Each  has  his  own  appointed  part, 
To  watch  the  sins  of  his  own  heart. 

To  keep  his  bridal  garment  bright ; 
The  beam  is  dark  in  his  own  eye, 
He  must  not  scan  too  curiously 
The  little  motes  that  dimly  lie 

And  darken  less  his  brother's  light. 

It  is  a  sad  unlovely  sight. 
When  little  children  take  delight 
To  tell  a  comrade's  evil  deed ; 


ficient  as  moral  instruments  in  training  the  youthful  mind  to  virtue  and  happiness.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  a  great  deterioration  of  morals  has  taken  place  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  The  fact  is  generally  admitted ;  and  is  fondly  attributed  to  the  decline  of 
^ritan  institutions ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  the  banishment  of 
^^tianity  from  the  schools.  It  is  the  want  of  that  counteracting  principle  which  God 
lias  established  in  the  world  for  its  conversion  and  sanctification,  the  Church  of  the  limng 
^.  the  pUlar  and  ground  of  the  truth.*' 

^ith  regard  to  France  and  Germany,  1  may  refer  to  the  proofs  collected  by  the  writer 
^f  an  admirable  article  in  the  II th  No.  pf  the  English  Review,  on  Dr.  Hook's  Letter  to 
^lic  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  The  facts  there  stated  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive, 
■«  to  the  utter  insufficiency  of  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Simpson>nd  Dr.; Hook  have  propos- 
*^»  to  prevent  the  growth  of  irreligion,  or,  rather,  as  to  its  tendency  to  produce  it. 
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Far  better  would  they  look  within 
And  find  out  their  own  hidden  sin. 
And  then  in  penitence  begin 

In  truth  the  better  life  to  lead. 

For,  when  our  trial  time  is  done, 
All  for  themselves,  and  each  alone, 

Must  stand  before  the  judgment  seat ; 
Then  let  us  not  with  thought  unkind 
Delight  another's  fault  to  find. 
The  self- accusing  humble  mind 

For  sinful  man  is  far  more  meet. 

{Verses  for  Holy  Seasoiu 


THE   APPOINTED   PLACE. 

(For  the  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day.) 

I  love  our  hamlet's  lowly  church. 

Its  ivied  tower  and  open  door ; 
The  suns  of  hundred  years  have  stained 

Its  rugged  roof  and  turret  hoar. 

Here  duly  came  our  sires  of  old ; 

They  trod  the  pavement's  echoing  stones, 
They  knelt  within  these  holy  walls, 

That  shadow  now  their  mouldering  bones. 

And  hither  shall  our  footsteps  turn, 

To  lift  the  heart,  to  bend  the  knee. 
With  all  our  Christian  brethren  round, 

Strong  in  our  holy  unity. 

Here,  in  the  words  our  fathers  loved, 

The  wonted  prayers  swell  clear  and  sweet, 

And  here  Christ's  chosen  shepherd  leads 
His  faithful  fiock  in  pastures  meet. 

I  will  not  stray,  nor  turn  aside 

To  other  place  for  praise  and  prayer  ; 
The  very  soldiers,  rude  and  stern, 

Christ's  seamless  garment  would  not  tear. 

Shall  Christian  hands  be  more  unkind  ? 

Shall  they  Chbist's  Holy  ChurcL  divide. 
And  scorn  His  chosen  ministers. 

And  cast  His  holy  rites  aside  ? 

No,  I  will  tread  the  ancient  paths, 

Pray  the  dear  prayers  my  fathers  pray'd  j 

Here  was  I  early  born  anew. 

Here  would  I  have  mine  ashes  laid. 

One  great  united  family. 

Part  lingering  here,  part  pass'd  above. 
Is  Christ's  true  church  ;  and  one  should  be 

Her  children's  voice,  their  faith,  their  love. 

(Ibid.) 


Bocununt 
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MEMOBIAL   TO   THE   FBEMIEB   FBOM   THE   LICHFIELD   DIOCESAN  BOABD. 

The  following  memorial  to  Her  Majesty's  government  'has  been  signed 

by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Earls  Talbot,  Dart* 

mouth,  Harrowby,  Powis,  and  Liverpool ;  Lords  Bagot,  Denman,  Hatberton, 

Hill,  St.  Vincent,  Warterpark,  and  Wrotesley,  Viscountess  Tamworth, 

Lady  Ward,  the  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Stafford,  ^Lord  Sandon» 

the  Dean  of  Lichfield,  the  Honourables  J.  C.  Talbot,  W.  Bagot,  Henrey 

Bagot ;  Barts  ,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  Matthew  Blakeston,  Charles  Clarke. 

Henry  Fitzherbert,  Robert  Pigot,  Thomas  Cotton  Sheppard.  Henry  Wilmot^ 

Generals  Monckton  and  A'Court;  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of 

tlie  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County  of  Stafford,  the  three  Archdeacons  of 

the  Diocese,  more  than  180  country  gentlemen,  including  magistrates, 

merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  solicitors,  and  others,  together  with 

upwards  of  140  clergymen,  30  of  whom  are  Rural  Deans  of  the  different 

Archdeaconries.     The  memorial  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Lord  Bishop 

of  the  Diocese,  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  / 

FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  TREASURY,  ET<^ 

^(  Memorial  \f  the  President^  Standing  Committee,  Constituent  Members,  and 
other  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Board  of  Education^ 
adopted  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Board,  held  at  Lichfield,  on  Tuesday,  the 
\QUi  day  of  November,  1846, 


STH, 

That  your  Memorialists  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  have 
fesulted  to  the  cause  of  National  Education  in  this  Country  from  the  Grants  of 
public  money  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  and  distributed  by  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  in  conformity  to  the  regulations  of  Parliament,  during  the  last 
tnirteen  years; — advantages  in  which  this  diocese  has  largely  participated, 
Hirough  the  aid  afforded  to  the  erection  or  improvement  of  more  than  one  hun- 
ted schools  and  school-residences,  providing  for  the  instruction  of  not  fewer 
pan  twenty  thousand  children,  in  parishes  or  districts  whose  united  population 
^  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand : 

That,  salutary  as  the  impulse  thus  given  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  by 
calling  forth  and  aiding  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  or  enlargement  of 
fchools,  has  undoubtedly  been,  experience,  nevertheless,  has  shewn,  that  the 
^nefit  arising  from  the  mcrease  of  school  buildings  has,  in  too  man^  instances* 
oeen  painfully  circumscribed,  and  the  benevolent  endeavours  of  their  founders 
*Dd  promoters  rendered  in  a  great  measure  unavailing,  by  the  diflBculty  of  pro- 
coring,  and  of  adequately  remunerating  when  procured,  the  services  of  persons 
duly  qualified  for  the  important  office  of  school  teachers  : 

That,  with  a  view  to  the  remedying  of  this  defect,  the  Diocesan  Board  of 
^ucation,  formed  in  this  diocese  seven  years  ago,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the 
"•strict  boards  in  the  several  Archdeaconries,  directed  its  attention  to  the  two- 
^d  object  of  training  schoolmasters,  and  of  bringing  newly-formed  schools  into 
Jffective  operation,  by  adding  to  the  funds  raised  in  poor  and  populous  parishes 
*of  their  establishment  and  support. 

That,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  these  important  objects,  upwards  of  thirty 
J^'Jools  have  been  supplied  with  masters — trained,  for  periods  varying  from  one 
7  three  years,  in  the  Central  School  at  Lichfield — to  whose  conduct  and  effi- 
^*ency  the  most  satisfactory  testimonies  have  been  borne  by  their  employers ; 
^hile  assistance  has  been  afforded,  out  of  the  very  limited  means  at  the  disposal 
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of  tbe  Board,  towards  augmenting  the  salaries  of  seventeen  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  schools,  which,  without  such  help,  could  not  have  been  opened  or 
sustained  ;  and  that  the  want  of  funds,  alone,  has  preTented  the  Board  froiri 
greatly  extending  its  operations  in  both  these  departments  of  educational  service. 

Anxious,  therefore,  to  place  the  means  of  acquiring  a  sound  and  useful  edu- 
cation, both  secular  and  religious,  within  the  reach  of  all  who  need  and  mU 
embrace  them,  in  every  part  of  this  large  and  populous  diocese,  your  Memorial- 
ists venture  humbly  to  request  that,  in  the  future  application  of  Parliamentac^p 
Grants  for  education,  regard  may  be  had  to  the  maintenance^  as  well  a&  the  cff- 
fablishment,  of  elementary  schools  ;  and  that  assistance  may  also  be  extended  to^ 
Training  Institutions  ; — the  aid  aflPorded  in  both  cases  being  proportioned  toth^ 
amount  of  local  contributions,  and  granted  (as  hitherto)  on  the  express  condi- 
tions, that  the  schools  so  assisted  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  Visitors  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  that  a  yearly  account  be  rendered  of  the  manner  in  wbielsi 
the  Grants  made  to  them,  respectively,  shall  have  been  employed. 

Should  Her  Majesty's  Government  be  pleasec^  to  entertain  this  request  &*— 
▼Durably,  your  Memorialists  would  further  submit  to  their  consideration,  whie— 
ther  a  portion  of  the  grants  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  educational  pur- 
poses might  not, — advantageously  for  the  Country  at  large,  as  well  as  in  strio* 
conformity  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  in  granting  them,  and  to  tli.^ 
rules  prescribed  for  their  distribution — be  placed  (subject  to  the  above  cona- 
tions) at  the  disposal  of  local  Boards  of  Education,  to  be  employed  partly  L^9 
training  efficient  Teachers,  partly  in  augmenting  their  scanty  incomes.;  "taeu  ^ 
being  no  class  of  men"  (as  was  justly  observed  by  Her  Majesty's  Principal  S^^ 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  a  Letter  dated  Februjary  4,  1839 
'•whose  rewards  are  so  disproportionate  to  their  services  to  the  community  «: 
that  of  des^erving  schoolmasters.*' 

But  in  whatever  mode,  or  through  whatever  channel,  the  bounty  of  Parlia 
ment  shall  be  dispensed — whether  through  the  medium  of  local  Boards,  or  b 
grants  made  directly  to   individual  schools,  on  the  recommendation  of  suct^^ 
Boards — your  Memorialists  are  anxious  to  assure  you  that  no  efforts  shall  b^^ 
•wanting  on  their  part  to  render  the  Parliamentary  aid  effective  within  the  spher^r 
of  their  influence,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  a^ 
the  coadjutors,  at  least,  if  not  as  the  responsible  agents  and  almoners,  of  th& 
State,  in  the  ^reat  work  of  National  Education. 

And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c.,  &c. 

J.  LICHFIELD,  CkatiTnan. 


EDUCATIONAL   STATISTICS   OF  THE   METROPOLIS. 

The  parishes  in  the  city  are  for  the  most  part  supplied  with  parochial  or  en- 
dowed schools ;  and  in  some  of  the  districts  which  have  been  formed  by  the; 
operation  of  the  Metropolis  Churches'  Fund,  the  accommodation  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  is  for  the  present  adequate  to  the  demand  :  the  deficiency  therefore 
is  partial,  and  on  that  account  escapes  the  notice  of  those  who  have  no  oppor-. 
tunities  of  general  observation.  But  in  some  parishes  and  districts  it  is  palpablft 
and  alarming  :  omitting  the  destitute  thousands  behind  Westminster  Abbey  (for 
supplying  which  a  special  fund  is  now  being  raised,  and  to  which  your  Lordship. 
has,  I  believe,  contributed  1000/.),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  fix  your  attention  upon 
a  few  of  the  large  parishes  at  the  East  and  West  ends  of  London.  The  parishes. 
I  have  selected  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  which,  from  the  opulence  they  contain, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  least  destitute  ;  they  have  an  aggregate  population^ 
as  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  annexed  table,  of  505,743  souls;  and 
if  the  reasonable  proportion  of  one  in  ten  be  adopted,  for  the  number  that  ought- 
to  be  provided  with  daily  instruction,  50,574  scholars  should  be  found  at  school 
in  those  seven  parishes.  From  recent  returns  to  the  inquiry,  instituted  by  the 
National  Society,  aided  by  a  government  grant  for  that  purpose,  and  from  othe» 
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information  I  hav«  been  enabled  to  procure,  a  rery  diflferent  result  is  brought  out 
Number  of  Scholars  in  Church  Schools  in  the  following  Parishes, 


Parishes. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Population. 

St.  Marylebone 

St.  Pancras 

St.  Anne's,  Soho       .            : 

St.  James 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 

Whitechapel 

Shoreditch    .            .            •            . 

31 
21 
3 
8 
24 
13 
12 

6,103 
3,571 
274 
1,276 
2,399 
1,696 
2,558 

138,164 
129,763 
16,480 
37,398 
66,453 
34,053 
83,432 

Total 

112 

17,877 

505,743 

In  the  course  of  one  year,  ending  March  31,  1846,  the  Dissenters*  daily  schools 
in  London  and  within  ten  miles,  were  visited  and  inspected  by  the  agent  of  the 
£ritish  and  Foreign  School  Society  ;  the  number  of  schools  found  by  that  in- 
spector within  the  limits  of  the  above-named  seven  parishes  were  twenty-one, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  3709.     A  few  Wesleyan  schools,  and  all  those  of  every 
other  denomination  of  Dissenters,  are  included  in  this  return ;  some  addition 
must  be  made  for  an  increase  of  scholars  since  March  last  past,  and  for  some 
schools  that  are,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  British  schools.     There  are,  also, 
many  Wesleyan  congregational  and  privately  sustained  schools,  of  which  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Committee  have  no  record  ;   but  the  "NVesleyans 
themselves  only  claim  for  the  whole  of  London  5069  daily  scholars,  as  reported 
at  their  last  Conference  :  so  that  if  one-fourth  of  that  number  be  taken  for  the 
seven  parishes,  which  form  about  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
London  (some  deduction  being  made  for   Wesleyan   schools  included  in  the 
twenty-one  above  stated,  as  a  set-off  against  any  under  calculation),  we  shall 
have  1267  to  add  to  the  former  number  3709,  and  thus  gain  an  additional  total  of 
4976  scholars,  to  annex  to  the  17,877  in  the  Church  schools.     No  private  schools 
where  the  children  pay  from  3d,  to  6d,  per  week  are  included  in  these  returns, 
nor  any  of  those  commonly  called  dames*  schools  ;  there  are  also  causes  operat- 
ing in  the  metropolis,  which  will  make  the  destitution  appear  greater  than  it 
really  is  ;  but  if  to  the  number  of  daily  scholars  thus  ascertained  to  be  22,853,  we 
add  ever  so  many  thousands  to  represent  those  numbers  that  are  not  ascertained. 
We  are  forced  upon  the  conclusion  that  there  are  still  between  20,000  and  30,000 
poor  children  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction  in  seven  parishes 
enly  of  the  metropolis.     Taken  upon  the  most  favourable  calculation,  therefore, 
the  destitution  in  this  most  important  branch  of  our  social  economy  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  the  humiliating  fact  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  this  wealthy  me- 
tropolis, the  centre  of  mercantile  cnterprize,  the  depository  of  wealth,  and  the 
%eat  of  luxury,  many  thousand  children  are  growing  up  without  any  instruction, 
%ecnlar,  moral,  or  religious ;  juvenile  delinquency  continues  in  consequence  to 
increase ;  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  from  official  reports  of  prisons,  and 
ttc  public  records  of  crime,  how  much  ignorance  contributes  to,  and  is  the  great 
^Miuse  of,  all  this  juvenile  depravity. — Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  by  the  Rev, 
-^  Burgess, 


Sain  3£leport 

ENGRAFTING    NATIONAL    SCHOOLS    ON    OLD   ENDOWMENTS. 

There  is  not  a  more  difficult  question  connected  with  national  education 
than  that  of  endowments — their  use  and  abuse.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
appear  to  be  in  many  places  almost  essential ;  and  yet  there  are  hundreds 
of  instances  (witness  the  reports  of  the  Government  Inspectors,  especially 
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Mr.  Allen's)  in  which  they  are  positively  injurious,  often  serving  mere 
as  an  excuse  for  nothing  being  done.  The  following  decision  and  ord 
of  Vice -Chancellor  Sir  J.  K.  Bruce,  we  respectfully  commend  to  the  rn 
ticeof  trustees  and  all  other  parties  connected  with,  or  interested  in,  simiia 
charities.  Let  no  time  be  lost  in  drawing  up  a  liberal  and  well  devisee 
scheme,  with  suitable  rules  and  regulations.  The  report  hereto  annexec 
will  afford  some  useful  hints  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtaii 
the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

IN  THE   THE   MATTER    OF    OZLER's   CHARITY. 

{Before  Sir  J.  K.  Bruce,— Dec,  12.) 

Tliis  was  a  petition  presented  in  the  matter  of  the  above  charity,  and  of  the  acti 
of  Parliament  52  George  III,  providing  a  summary  remedy  for  abuses  of  charitj 
trusts,  and  3  and  4  Victoria,  for  extending  the  benefit  of  grammar  schools,  ando 
1  William  IV,  respecting  conveyances  by  trustees  and  mortgagees.  After  statioj 
the  will  of  Robert  Ozler,  by  his  will  dated  in  1697,  by  which  he  founded  a  sclioc 
at  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex,  with  a  stipend  of  JG12  a  year  for  the  master,  and  tha 
by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  dated  in  1709,  in  an  information  respectin 
the  charity,  a  reference  was  made  to  the  Master  to  make  certain  inquiries,  upo 
which  he  made  his  report,  whereupon  the  trustees  prepared  rules  for  the  regali 
tion  of  the  school,  which  were  afterwards  approved  by  the  court,  among  which 
was  provided,  that  the  number  of  scholars  should  be  14,  seven  of  whom  were  to  1 
of  each  of  the  parishes  of  Leyton  and  Walthamstow ;  tliat  neither  Latin  nor  Gre< 
had  been  taught  for  60  years  in  the  school,  but  only  reading,  writing,  andarit 
metic,  and  that  the  master  had  received  the  JC12  a  year,  and  certain  profits  oi 
house  and  land,  making  altogether  jC32  a  year,  a  sum  entirely  inadequate  foi 
competent  master  in  Latin  and  Greek,  which  branches  of  education,  however,  wc 
not  needed ;  that  the  school-house  was  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation,  and  its  i 
building  would  be  most  desirable,  but  that  there  was  no  fund  for  such  a  purpos 
that  there  are  at  Leyton  national  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  which  schools  are  si 
tained,  and  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  paid,  by  annual  and  otl 
subscriptions  by  the  inhabitants  of  Leyton ;  that  JG800  had  been  lately  subscrib 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  national  schools,  and  residences  for  the  mi 
ters  and  mistresses  of  the  same ;  that  in  April  last  the  mastership  of  the  Ozle 
Charity  Schools  became  and  is  still  vacant,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June,  at  a  meet!: 
of  the  trustees,  k  was  resolved  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  rebuild  the  school, 
as  to  accommodate  the  children  of  the  parish  generally,  girls  as  well  as  boys;  and  tl 
on  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  subscribers 
the  jG800,  a  resolution  was  come  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  meeting  of  t 
2nd,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chance 
to  make  new  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  school :  the  petiti 
then  set  forth  a  set  of  new  rules  which  had  been  drawn  up,  and  it  prayed  the  8 
proval  of  the  resolutions  and  of  the  new  rules,  and,  if  necessary,  a  reference  to  t 
Master  to  approve  of  a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  charity,  and  for  I 
appointment,  as  new  trustees,  of  Mr.  J.  Pardoe,  Jun.,  ^Ir.R.  B.  Allen,  and  It 
F.  R.  Bedwell.  The  petitioners  are  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Laprimaudaye,  J.  A.  Dox 
R.  Barclay,  J.  Pardoe,  and  W.  T.  Copeland,  Esqrs.,  all  of  Leyton ;  and  the  Rev.  "^ 
Wilson,  and  J.  Masterman,  Esq.,  both  of  Walthamstow. 

Mr.  H.  Cotton,  for  the  petition,  observed  that,  as  the  education  given  at  t 
national  school  was  nearly,  or  mther  precisely,  similar  to  that  prescribed  by  t 
testator,  it  was  desirable  that  one  master  should  be  appointed  to  superintend  t 
education  of  the  children  in  a  new  school,  to  consist  of  the  14  pupils  as  under  t 
the  old  plan,  and  the  other  pupils  admitted  by  the  trustees. 

His  Honour  felt  no  difficulty  in  dispensing  with  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  La 
to  the  scholars  of  Ozler's  Charity,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the  free  scholars,  a 
however,  to  amalgamating  the  private  charity  with  a  national  school,  he  felt  so: 
hesitation.  The  charity  in  sucn  circumstances  would  no  longer  be  in  the  ent 
control  of  the  trustees,  but  in  the  control  of  the  government  authorities.  Sucl 
course  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  confiscation  of  private  property. 
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Mr.  H.  Cotton. — TTie  result,  at  any  rate,  will  be,  that  more  efficient  instruction 
will  be  f^ven  to  the  pupils. 

His  Honour. — It  is  my  wish  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  promote  the  wishes  of  the 
testator.  Tlie  resolutions  may  be  handed  up  to  me  by  the  counsel,  with  a  note  in 
margin,  containing  the  terms  on  which  it  is  wished  that  the  order  for  a  scheme 
shall  be  drawn  up.  With  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  the  trustees,  and  the  ap« 
pointment  of  the  parties  proposed  as  new  trustees,  I  assent  to  that  part  of  the  peti- 
tion, knowing  that  the  petitioners  are  gentlemen  of  the  higliest  character,  and  that 
they  would  not  propose  to  act  with  any  others  who  are  of  different  character.  The 
remainder  of  the  petition  may  stand  over  until  Tuesday  next. 

On  that  day  (the  15th),  Mr.  H.  Cotton  again  mentioned  this  petition,  stating 
tliat  he  had  an  affidavit  showing  that  it  was  unknown  who  was  tlie  last  surviving 
trustee  of  the  will  of  the  testator.  He  stated,  that  the  matter  had  also  been  or- 
dered to  stand  over  to  consider  the  propriety  of  sanctioning  certain  resolutions  for 
the  future  management  of  the  charity  in  connection  with  national  school  at  Wal- 
thamstow.  The  trustees  were  willing  that  the  master  should  teach  Greek  and  Latin 
to  such  scholars  whose  parents  wished  them  to  be  so  taught,  the  number  of  such 
scholars  to  be  regulated  by  the  trustees. 

His  Honour. — Tn  reference  to  the  proposal  of  having  this  charity  united  with 
the  national  school,  it  is  important  to  know,  under  whose  inspection  or  superin- 
'tendence  the  mode  of  tuition  will  be.  Will  it  be  under  the  government  inspec- 
tors? 

Mr.  H.  Cotton. — The  inspectors  have  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  school 
against  the  wish  of  the  trustees.  If  a  school  requires  the  aid  of  those  funds  placed 
1)y  Parliament  at  Her  Majesty's  disposal,  the  acceptance  of  the  aid  is  accompanied 
^y  a  willingness  to  submit  to  government  inspection. 

His  Honour. — My  inquiries  upon  this  point  do  not  proceed  from  any  doubt  of 
^e  propriety,  utility,  or  wisdom  of  having  a  scheme  of  instruction  sanctioned  by 
government  inspectors,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  the  charity  is  a  private  one, 
aidministered  by  trustees,  who  alone  are  responsible  for  its  due  management,  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  founder,  under  the  sanction  of  this  court.     I 
have  no  objection  to  give  the  trustees  power  to  select  an  additional  number  of  boys, 
and  to  take  from  them  certain  small  payments  at  their  discretion.    This  has  gene- 
rally been  found  an  advantage,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  it  does  not  enable 
any  person  or  persons,  or  body,  except  the  trustees,  to  interfere.     What  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  free  scholars  have  been  selected? 

Mr.  H.  Cotton. — They  have  been  selected  hitherto  from  one  parish,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  take  them  from  two. 

His  Honour. — I  have  no  objection  to  that.     It  does  not  go  into  a  third  parish. 
It  will  add  to  the  number  of  the  free  boys,  giving  to  the  trustees  power,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  discretion,  to  receive  certain  weekly  payments  for  the  additional 
lH)ys,  whenever  they  may  think  reasonable.    The  cnange  will  not  introduce  any 
i^ew  power  or  control  into  the  institution.    The  school-house  may,  as  is  asked,  be 
built  on  the  property  of  the  testator,  and  also  a  residence  for  the  schoolmistress 
of  the  girls,  to  be  let  by  the  trustees,  at  a  nominal  rent,  from  year  to  year ;  the 
fcbool  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  for  reading,  writ- 
^Si  and  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction. 


Jntriltflence. 


OXVORD   CLASS   LISTS, 
MICHAELMAS   TERM,    1846. 

In  Literis  Humanioribus, 

CLASS   T. 

bastard,  Edmund  R.,  Balliol  coll. 
bright,  William,  University  coll. 
Canington,  John,  University  coll. 


Cookson,  Christopher,  St.  John's  coll. 
Espin,  Thomas  E.,  Lincoln  coll. 
French,  Thomas  V.,  University  coll. 
Incc,  William,  Lincoln  coll. 
Palgrave,  William  G.,  Trinity  coll. 
Read,  George  S.,  St.  Mary  hall. 
Walton,  Henry  B.,  Pembroke  coll. 
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CLASS  II. 

Baring,  T.  G..  Christ  Church. 
Curteis,  George  H.,  University  coll. 
Hill,  Richard  H.,  Magdalen  coll. 
Hooper,  James  J.,  Wadham  coll. 
Hunt,  Edward  G.,  Exeter  coll. 
Joyce,  James  G.,  Magdalen  hall. 
Merriman,  Henry  G.,  New  coll. 
Oates,  John,  Lincoln  coll.' 
Walford,  Henry.  Wadham  coll. 

CLASS   III. 

Browning,  WiUiara  T..  Exeter  coll. 
Gibbons,  Sir  John.  Bart.,  Balliol  coll. 
Gibson,  George  R.,  Oriel  coll. 
Harvey,  Thomas,  Balliol  coll. 
Hayden,  Charles  F.,  Corpus  Christi  coll. 
Hill,  Edward,  Wadham  coll. 
Jones,  Bulkeley  P.,  Brasenose  coll. 
Lowe,  Edward  C,  Lincoln  coll. 
Marrett,  Clement  A.,  Pembroke  coll. 
Masterman,  Thomas,  Wadham  coll. 
Nowell,  Thomas  W.,  Brasenose  coll. 
Parker,  William  F.,  Pembroke  coll. 
Peake,  John,  Magdalen  hall. 
Phillips,  James  E.,  Christ  Church. 
Rumsey,  James,  Pembroke  coll. 
Tweed,  Robert,  Exeter  coll. 
Whitehead,  Thomas,  Exeter  coll. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  P.,  Lincoln  coll. 
Williams,  Thomas,  Jesus  coll. 

CLASS  iv. 

Bright,  William  R.,  Balliol  coll. 

Cholmondeley,  Thomas,  Oriel  coll. 

Eade,  Edward,  Balliol  coll. 

Hartshorne,  Thomas  W.,  Wadham  coll. 

Harvey,  Henry  A.,  Christ  Church. 

Hughes,  John,  Oriel  coll. 

Hulme,  Edward,  Balliol  coll. 

Lawrence,  George  G.,  St.  Edmund  hall. 

Potter,  George,  Queen's  coll. 

Pulman,  William  W.,  Christ  Church. 

Rice,  John  M.,  Magdalen  coll. 

Robinson,  John,  Oriel  coll. 

Sumner,  Robert  G.  M.,  Balliol  coll. 

Whishaw,  Alexander,  Trinity  coll. 

Williams,  Charles  P.  M.,  Jesus  coll. 
Thomas  Fred.  Henney,  \ 
Charles  Daman,  g^ 

John  Ernest  Bode, 
William  Ed.  Buckley. 

In  Disciplinis  Mathematicis  et  Phyiids, 

CLASS    I. 

Bastard,  Edmund  R.,  Balliol  College. 

CLASS   II. 

Freeborn,  John  W.,  Worcester  College. 
Palgrave,  WiUiam  G.,  Trinity  College. 

CLASS   IV. 

Fitter,  William  P.  J.  G  ,  Christ  Church. 
Goode,  Charles  W.,  Brtsenose  College. 


Larabton.  Henry  R..  Univwsity  Coilei^ 
Morris,  Joseph  L.,  Worcester  College. 
Thrupp,  Horace.  Exeter  College 
Robert  Walker, 
John  A.  Ash  worth 
George  Buddie. 
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Cambridge  University,  Prize  Sv^ecb 
for  1847.— The  Chancellor's  Gold  neM 
for  the  best  English  poem  in  heroic  ^ene 
Subject—"  Sir  Thomas  More." 

The  Camden  Gold  Medal,  for  Latin  ha 
ameter  verse.  Subject — "  EcclesiaCiJli 
dralis  nuper  apud  Indos  exstructa." 

The  members'  Prize  of  Fifteen  Goinw 
each— two  to  Bachelors,  and  two  to  Ui 
dergraduates  who  have  resided  seven  ter« 
at  the  university.  Subjects.  —  For  ft 
Bachelors:  "Difficile  est  in  philosopli' 
pauca  esse  ei  nota  cui  non  sint  aut  plersqi 
aut  onmia."  For  the  Undergraduate 
•*  Omnisfere  error  veritatis  alicujus  simr 

est." 

Sir  Wm.  Browne's  Gold  Medals,  fort 
best  Greek  (Sapphic)  and  Latin  (Alcsl 
odes,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  epignr 
Subjects— (I.)  For  the  Greek  ode:  "1 
ricles  moriens." — (2.)  For  the  Latin  o< 
«*  Collegium  S.S.  Trinitatis  apud  Cantal 
giensis  jam  trecentesimum  annum  agen 
— (3.)  For  the  Greek  epigram  : — 
"  QOovfitvoQ  Tt  Kai  laBtSv" —  (4.)  For 
Latin  epigram  :  "  Sui  lena  natura." 

The  Porson  Prize  (the  interest  of  £ 
stock),  to  Undergraduates,  for  the  I 
translation  of  a  proposed  passage  in  SI 
speare,  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  or  B< 
mont  and  Fletcher,  into  Greek  Yt 
Subject— •*  King^Henry  v..  Act  i.  Scei 
•  While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  ill 
to  the  words  •  all  well  borne  without 
feat.' " 

Trinity  College  Cambridge. — ^The  1 
Centenary  of  the  Royal  Foundation  ol 
college  was  celebrated  on  Dec.  22, 
unusual  magnificence.    The  procee< 
commenced  with  the  recital  of  the 
Essays  in  the  noble  dining  hall  of  th< 
lege,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  t 
prizemen.   The  master  presided,  and 
were  present  most  of  the  noble  an( 
tinguished  guests  who  had  been  invit 
take  part  in  the  festival.    The  folk 
is  the  list  of  prizemen :  English  Decl 
tions.    Subject  of  the  Oration  delivei 
Hall,   "The  three   Commercial  Po^ 
Athens,  Carthage,  and  England."  1. 
sittart- 2.  J.  Blomfield— 3.  E.  H.  B 
teth— 4.  Edlin.    Latin  Declamation. 
ject  of  the  Oration,  "  Lutheri  Laud 
1,  Vansittert— 2.  Evans. 

Lyrics—"  Carthago."  C.  B.  Scott. 
ameters  —  "  Byroni  Statua."     Vans 
Elegiacs — **  Cordelia."     Vansittart. 

English'  Essay — "  Rome  under  A 
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as 


ired  with  London  of  the  19th 
£.  H.  Bickersteth. 
'  It  4  o'clock,  the  master  of 
ended  by  the  great  majority  of 
iisbed  members  of  the  univer- 
•d  been  attracted  by  the  festi- 
le  day  to  revisit  tlie  scenes  of 
aatie  life,  entered  the  chape). 
vere,  by  order,  reserved  for  the 
auset,  for  fellows,  and  distin- 
tttors»  while  the  body  of  the 
allotted  to  such  strangers  and 
iduala  who  had  been  fortunate 
lecure  cards  of  admission  from 
deao,  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Carus, 
commemoration  service  com- 
h  the  chanting  by  the  choir  of 
HI  sdected  appropriately  for  the 
iz.  Psalms  145,  146,  and  147. 
lapter  of  the  book  of  Ecclesi* 
lezt  read  as  the  lesson  of  the 
being  ended,  the  Rev.  James 
Temie,  M.A.,  one  of  the  fellows 
dation,  classical  professor  in  the 
College,  Haileybury,  and  ex- 
laplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
'oceeded  to  deliver  the  com- 
1  sermon  or  oration.  The  rev. 
began  with  a  retrospect  of  the 
:h  had  closed  each  of  the  three 
*  the  foundation  of  the  college, 
which  the  proceedings  of  the 
itended  to  commemorate.  Its 
«S6ors  had  been  marked ;  the 
;e8line  wars  which  brought  a 
}  a  scaffold,  the  second  by  a 
pire  which  led  to  disputes,  de- 
le  nearest  ties  of  affinity  and 
the  third  century  which  the 
ar  brought  to  a  close,  saw  this 
led  with  peace  and  happiness 
iominion  of  a  gracious  monarch 
utional  government.  The  rev. 
len  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
int  ornaments  of  all  the  learned 
which  this  college  had  sent 
Ivance  literature  and  science, 
mote  the  best  interests  of  the 
iking  a  rapid  review  of  the  lives 
ters  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac 
entley,  Porson,  and  other  dis- 
names,  and  adopting  as  a  pre- 
ire  excellence,  the  fact  that  the 
I  now  existed  three  centuries 
by  decay,  the  rev.  gentleman 
m  able  and  touching  discourse, 
l  a  blessing  upon  the  future 
ose  entrusted  with  its  conduct. 
:ben  gave  with  thrilling  effect 
elebrated  anthem,  "  Oh,  ^give 
o  the  Lord."  The  Rev.  J. 
.A.,  registrar  of  the  university 
tntaited  the  names  of  the  royal 
*enefactors  to  the  college  from 
its  foundation  to  the  present 
service  was  terminated  with 
ig  prayers  :— 


O  LORD,  who  art  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  of  them  that  believe,  who  always 
art  to  be  praised,  as  well  in  those  that  live 
as  in  those  that  are  departed :  we  give  thee 
thanks  for  King  HRNRY  VIII,  our  foun- 
der.  Queen  Mary,  Edward  III,  Ilervy  of 
Stanton,  and  others  our  benefactors,  by 
whose  beneficence  we  are  here  maintained 
for  the  farther  attaining  of  godliness  and 
learning;  beseeching  thee  to  grant,  that 
we,  well  using  to  thy  glory  these  thy  gift*, 
may  rise  again  to  eternal  life,  with  those 
that  are  departed  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
through  Christ  our  Lord. — Amen, 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  evermore.— 
Amen, 

The  reverend  the  master  and  the  visitors 
retired  from  the  chapel,  the  hallelujah 
chorus  being  executed  as  a  voluntary  in  a 
masterly  style  by  the  organist.  Professor 
T.  Attwood  Walmisley.  M.A.,  Mus.  Bac. 

At  the  banquet,  covers  were  laid  in  the 
hall  for  about  300  guests,  and  amongst 
these  seats  were  reserved  for  the  subjoined 
list  of  noble,  learned,  and  distinguished 
personages : — 

The  Rev.  William  Whewell,  D.D.,  mas- 
ter of  the  college,  presided  at  the  cross  ta- 
ble, which  was  placed  on  the  dais,  supported 
on  the  right  by  the  Vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Goulburn,  M.P.,  the  master 
of  Jesus  College,  Mr.  Baron  Piatt,  Lord 
Alfred  Hervey,  and  Lord  Teignmouth  ;  on 
the  chairman's  left.  His  Excellency  the 
American  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
Mr.  Justice  Comltan,  the  master  of  Clare 
Hall,  Hon.  C  E.  Law,  M.P.,  Lord  Godol- 
phin.  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay.  The 
Rev.  the  vice-master  (Professor  Sedgwick) 
and  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  were  the  vice- 
presidents  of  this  table,  at  which  also  were 
placed — the  master  of  Downing,  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  the  master  of  Pembroke,  the 
Dean  of  Ely,  Lord  Monteagle,  the  master 
of  Corpus  Christi  (Dean  of  Bristol),  Earl 
Fitzwiiliam,  Mr.  Romilly,  Mr.  Justice  Wil- 
liams, Lord  Norreys,  Lord  Melgund,  the 
master  of  Christ  College,  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, the  master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Education  in  Wales. — ^We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  commissioners  lately  ap- 
pointed  by  government  to  inquire  into, 
and  report  upon,  the  existing  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Wales  are  prosecuting  their  la- 
bours with  all  diligence.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  report  will  be  ready  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
session  ;  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that 
it  will  be  full  and  comprehensive,  em- 
bracing a  large  amount  of  statistical  and 
local  information.    The  inquiry  will  be 
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conducted  not  only  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  principality,  but  will  extend  to  the 
hills  and  mining  districts  of  Monmouth- 
abire,  where  a  vast  proportion  of  the  miners 
and  labourers  speak  the  Welsh  language.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Symons,  barrister,  the  commissioner 
for  the  midland  and  part  of  the  mineral 
districts,  has  been  making  his  inquiries  in 
Aberystwith.  and  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Henry  Vaughan  Johnson  has  nearly  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  the  Island  of  Angle- 
sey, having  visited  Beaumaris,  Llangeful, 
Holyhead,  Bodedern,  &c.  He  has  now 
commenced  bis  labours  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Caernarvon.  Mr.  R.  R.  W.  Lin- 
gen,  of  Balliol  College,  commissioner  for 
the  south,  has  been  prosecuting  his  inqui- 
ries throughout  the  various  towns  in  Car- 
marthenshire, and  will  shortly  extend  them 
into  the  other  counties  in  his  district.  The 
commissioners  are  each  accompanied  by 
several  gentlemen  well  conversant  with  the 
language,  and  competent  to  give  valuable 
and  local  information,  which  will  tend  ma- 
terially to  expedite  the  inquiry.  We  re- 
joice to  state  that  the  beneficial  object  of 
the  commission  seems  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  inhabitants,  and  that  every 
aid  is  afforded  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  the  necessary  details.— rtmej 

New  College  at  Brighton. — A  college  of 
a  superior  kind  is  to  be  opened  at  Brighton 
after  Christmas,  comprising  a  lower  school 
for  younger  boys,-a  higher  department  of 
a  more  collegiate  character  for  older  pu- 
pils, and  classes  for  occasional  students  in 
the  highest  branches  of  classical,  scientific, 
and  theological  reading.  The  students  will 
be  fully  prepared  for  the  universities,  and 
for  the  naval  and  military  professions.  The 
times  require  that  places  of  sound  educa- 
tion should  be  multiplied  in  our  land ;  that 
the  advantages  of  the  old  public  schools 
should  be  retained  and  rendered  more  ac- 
cessible, while  their  defects  are  avoided ; 


and  that  the  principles  of  an  in 
piety,  and  enlightened  attachment 
Church  of  England,  should  be  mc 
mately  and  cordially  blended  with 
neral  plan  of  education.  It  seems 
possible  to  name  a  locality  better 
for  such  a  design  than  Brighton,  J 
increasing  population,  resident  as 
occasional,  and  from  its  ackno 
healthiness.  The  names  which  i 
the  head  of  the  institution,  and  t 
character  and  classical  and  math* 
attainments  of  its  principal  ar 
principal,  are  a  sufficient  guarante 
public  that  it  will  fulfil  all  that  it  f 

Diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
pears  that,  during  the  past  twelve  i 
eleven  young  women  had  been  i 
into  training  as  schoolmistresses, 
whom  were  now  holding  situation 
ferent  parishes  of  the  diocese.  1 
purpose  of  assisting  young  women 
petent  attainments  and  good  chart 
wards  preparing  themselves  to 
schoolmistresses,  the  board  resolv* 
offering  an  exhibition  of  £10  per  ar 
the  most  promising  candidate,  to 
lected,  after  examination,  from  sucl 
women  as  shall  apply  for  the  same, 
a  matter  of  regret  that  the  fundi 
sent  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  ^ 
sufficient  to  offer  more  than  one  s 
hibition  ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  w 
object  was  made  fully  known,  cl 
members  of  the  Church  would  aid  i 
taining  other  exhibitions  at  the 
school.  It  was  stated  by  the  lore 
that  the  training  school  for  ma 
Bristol  was  in  a  most  satisfactor) 
tion.  There  are  at  present  three 
there  from  this  archdeaconry  prep 
become  schoolmasters  ;  one  an 
tioner  of  £10  per  annum.  The  con 
school  connected  with  the  trainii 
blishmcnt  is  very  numerously  attei 
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Persons  into  whose  hands  this  Journal  may  come,  are  requested  to  make  i( 
to  any  friends  who  may  be  likely  to  support  it.  Though  it  has  been  in  existei 
years,  it  is  comparatively  unknDwn.  Every  subscriber  gained  forwards  our  a 
increases  our  means  of  utility. 

To  those  who  are  living  in  distant  places,  the  stamped  edition  is  recomn 
This  will  be  sent  regularly  by  the  publisher  to  parties  remitting  6s.  6d.  for  on 
numbers,  in  advance.  Attention  to  this  is  requested,  because  an  account  ca: 
opened  for  so  small  a  sum. 

Advertisements  for  situations  and  for  masters,  will  be  charged  at  a  reduce 
namely  five  shillings. 
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Whether  we  consider  the  effects  already  produced  by  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, or  the  circumstances  likely  to  influence  its  future  progress,  no  par- 
ticular is  more  deserving  our  attention  than  the  increased  and  increasing 
number  of  cheap  publications  daily  issuing  from  the  press  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature.  For  if,  as  political  economists  maintain,  there  be  so 
intimate  a  connection  between  supply  and  demand  that  either  may  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  other,  we  have  in  the  present  flow  of  such  works  no 
doubtful  indication  of  a  vast  increase  of  readers.  The  different  collections 
published  under  the  titles  of  the  Family  Library,  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Library,  Knight's  Weekly  (now  Monthly)  Volume,  Bogue's  European, 
and  Bohn's  Standard  Libraries,  (each  series  rivalling  or  surpassing  its  pre- 
decessor in  lowness  of  price  or  quantity  of  matter),  need  only  be  mentioned 
as  proofs  of  a  rapidly  enlarged  supply.  And  few  will  hesitate  to  attribute 
the  demand  which  has  called  it  forth,  to  the  increased  difliision  of  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  to  which  the  National  Society,  commenced  in  1811,  has  so 
greatly  contributed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  manifold  publications  thus  called  into  existence 
will  have  no  small  share  in  influencing  and  carrying  out  the  education,  of 
vhicb  reading  and  writing  are  the  mere  instruments  and  inlets.     These, 
like  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speaking,  are  but  mechanical  parts  of 
education,  whereby  information  is  received  or  communicated.     But,  as 
levellers  have  long  been  dinning  into  our  ears,  the  knowledge  thus  con- 
veyed is  power,  and,  unhappily,  power  which  by  no  means  necessarily  im- 
plies the  presence  of  any  good  principles  to  direct  it  aright.     Further,  not 
only  is  knowledge  power,  but,  as  no  mean  authority  has  observed,  **  it 
IS  the  gaining  knowledge,  not  the  having  of  it,  which  is  the  entertainment 
of  the  mind."     Hence  its  mere  acquisition  being  accompanied  with  a  per- 
ception of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  increased  power,  it  is  not  only  seized  with 
Avidity  when  placed  within  reach,  but  men  are  apt  to  regard  the  consci- 
ousness of  gratification  thus  afforded  as  a  sufficient  guarrantee  of  the  use- 
^uhiess  and  value  of  the  knowledge  they  have  gained.     Accordingly,  as 
One  might  naturally  anticipate,  to  meet  these  two  requirements — to  afford 
Amusement  and  to  inspire  a  consciousness  of  increased  information — form 
the  main  object  of  those  caterers  for  the  reading  public,  whose  profits 
depend  upon  providing  such  a  supply  as  shall  both  answer  the  present  de- 
mand and  also  react  upon  it  by  rendering  it  still  more  extensive.     If  the 
reader  will  cast  his  eye  over  a  list  of  the  volumes  in  any  one  of  the  collec- 
tions named  above,  he  will  find  that  the  titles  of  the  various  works  con- 
tained in  them  will  give  rise  to  the  expectation  of  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation, but  few  to  that  of  moral  or  religious  instruction.     In  speaking 
thus,  we  have  no  intention  of  casting  any  slur  upon  the  collections  of  the  en- 
terprising publishers  alluded  to.     Nay,  we  are  willing  to  appeal  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  one  of  their  advertisements  now  lying  before  us,  in 
support  of  what  we  are  saying.     The  editor  of  Knight's  Weekly  Volume, 
upon  the  occasion  of  its  being  changed  to  a  monthly  one,  after  mentioning 
that  the  series  had  been  in  course  of  publication  for  two  years,  during 
which  the  weekly  issue  had  not  been  omitted  in  a  single  instance,  so  that 
the  list  now  comprised  105  volumes,  proceeds, — **  the  steady  sale  of  the 
current  volumes,  and  the  constant  demand  for  the  past  publications,  furnish 
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the  best  evidence  that,  in  catering  for  no  merely  temporary  appetite,  M 
on  the  contrary,  endeavouring  to  supply  a  body  of  valuable  copyrigh 
-works   of  permanent  interest  and   utility,  the   editor   has  not  countc 
too  securely  upon  a  very  extended  desire  for  sound  and  amusing  know—' 
ledge." 

Now  we  are  willing  to  admit,  that,  as  far  as  our  own  observation  hai^^ 
gone,  the  contents  of  this  series  are  such  as  would  present  themselves  to^^ 
the  ordinary  reader  as  containing  knowledge  of  this  description.  Amus- 
ing they  certainly  for  the  most  part  appear  to  be,  and  if  we  should  here-  — 
after  take  occasion  to  raise  exceptions  to  the  soundness  of  portions  of  their*^ 
contents,  this  will  not  lessen  the  truth  of  our  remarks  as  to  the  view  under  ^* 
which  they  may  appear  to  the  generality  of  readers.  Such  persons  re- 
garding them  as  containing  information  both  interesting  and  useful,  will 
look  no  farther,  but  suffer  their  minds  to  be  engrossed  by  what  is  thus 
readily  brought  before  them.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  there  is  no  subjo^ 
which  has  not  its  religious  aspect  to  the  mind  that  habitually  seeks  for 
such  a  view,  and,  further,  that  religion  is  often  most  successfully  inculcated 
indirectly ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  this  indirect  religious  teaching  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  and  certainly  seldom  found,  in  volumes  professedly 
written  for  all  readers  ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  religious 
aspect  of  a  subject  is  perhaps  the  very  last  thing  that  the  generality  d 
readers  would  ever  dream  of  looking  for  in  these  degenerate  days.  It 
would,  moreover,  be  inconsistent  with  the  professed  object  of  supplying 
what  to  all  readers  may  appear  sound  as  well  as  amusing,  to  introduce  into 
such  volumes  the  mention  of  religious  principles  and  motives ;  and,  conse- 
quently, their  writers  can  do  little  more  than  offer  worldly  maxims  and 
objects.  Now  such  a  course  of  reading  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
form  the  irreligious  habit  of  regulating  the  actions  by  the  opinions  of  men, 
and  not  by  the  law  of  God.  This,  as  an  able  writer  on  the  secular-and- 
sacred- severance  system,  has  lately  observed, — this  is  an  unchristian  .edu- 
cation, and  its  bad  effects  cannot  be  counteracted  by  merely  occasional  re- 
ligious instruction.  Such,  however,  we  fear,  is  the  process  of  self-educa- 
tion going  on  among  no  small  portion  of  our  population  at  the  present 
day,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  carried  out  by  the  circulation  of  the  cheap 
publications  of  which  we  are  speaking.  That  the  evil  to  be  apprehended 
is  not  wholly  unperceived  by  one,  at  least,  of  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  preparation  of  these  works,  we  may  gather  from  the  following  con- 
fession in  one  of  Knight's  Weekly  Volumes,  entitled, — "  The  Lost  Senses : 
Deafness,  by  John  Kitto."  The  writer,  after  giving  an  interesting  narra- 
tive of  his  having  raised  himself  by  literary  labours,  notwithstanding  the 
entire  loss  of  hearing  at  twelve  years  of  age,  from  a  mason's  apprentice  to 
honourable  competency,  thus  apologises  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
he  has  represented  the  motives  of  his  conduct  and  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  during  the  period  of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in  the  above 
named  volume.  "  I  trust,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  not  been  insensible  to 
the  influence  of  the  higliest  considerations ;  but  it  may  sometimes  happen 
that,  as  I  am  forbidden  to  make  this  work  the  record  of  religious  impres* 
sions,  or  of  the  intercourse  between  the  higher  world  and  my  own  soul,  I 
may  seem  occasionally^to  give  undue  prominence  to  secondary  influences." 
(p.  86).  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  we  are  afraid  that  the  very 
amusement  and  information  on  worldly  matters,  which  the  writers  of  these 
popular  works  contrive  to  make  them  the  means  of  conveying,  will  have 
the  effect  of  not  only  keeping  out  of  sight,  but  also  of  creating  a  distaste 
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^Of^  the  more  solid  and  important,  but  less  tempting  subjects  of  religion 
.<!  morals. 

What,  then,  our  readers  may  exclaim,  would  you  stop  this  wide- spread- 
ig  stream  of  knowledge,  or  have  us  refrain  ourselves  and  cause  others  to 
sfrain  from  partaking  of  it  ?  Such  is  not  our  object ;  and,  if  we  thought 
attainment  desirable,  we  are  well  aware  how  fruitless  would  be  the 
.^Ctempt.  Our  object  is  to  point  out  to  those  to  whom  our  observations 
:e  mainly  addressed,  namely,  to  heads  of  families,  sponsors,  teachers — in 
a^liort,  to  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote  sound  education,  the  existence  of 
«:^ertain  obstacles  to  its  successful  progress,  and  to  suggest,  as  far  as  we 
ly  be  able,  the  means  of  removing  them,  and  of  turning  to  good  account 
rhat,  if  neglected,  will  inevitably  run  into  evil.  In  concluding  our 
^riemarks  upon  the  pernicious  tendency  of  an  extensive  circulation  of  popu- 
works,  devoid  of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  to  produce  an  unchris- 
habit  of  mind,  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  our  readers  the 
rords  of  wisdom  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  sermon  "  Upon 
blie  Ignorance  of  Man,"  by  the  great  Bishop  Butler,  and  to  which  we  have 
thready  referred.  "  Knowledge  is  not  our  proper  happiness.  Whoever 
*^nll  in  the  least  attend  to  the  thing  will  see,  that  it  is  the  gaining,  not  the 
3iayiDg  of  it,  which  is  the  entertainment  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  if  the 
3>roper  happiness  of  man  consisted  in  knowledge  considered  as  a  possession 
or  treasure,  men  who  are  possessed  of  the  largest  share  would  have  a  very 
ill  tame  of  it ;  as  they  would  be  infinitely  more  sensible  than  others  of  their 
poverty  in  this  respect.  Thus  '  he  who  increases  knowledge '  would  emi- 
nently 'increase  sorrow.'  Men  of  deep  research  and  curious  inquiry 
should  jnst  be  put  in  mind,  not  to  mistake  what  they  are  doing.  If  their 
discoveries  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  the  way  of  proof, 
motive  to  practice,  or  assistance  in  it ;  or  if  they  tend  to  render  life  less 
unhappy,  and  promote  its  satisfactions — then  they  are  most  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  but  bringing  things  to  light,  alone,  and  of  itself,  is  of  no  manner 
of  use,  any  otherwise  than  as  entertainment  or  diversion.  Neither  is  this 
at  all  amiss,  if  it  does  not  take  up  the  time  which  should  be  employed  in 
better  woi^.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  is  another  mark  set  up  for  us  to 
aim  at ;  another  end  appointed  us  to  direct  our  lives  to ;  another  end, 

^irhich  the  most  knowing  may  fail  of,  and  the  most  ignorant  arrive  at 

The  only  knowledge  which  is  of  any  avail  to  us,  is  that  which  teaches  us 

our  duty,  or  assists  us  in  the  discharge  of  it '  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 

to  depart  from  evU,'  is  the  only  wisdom  which  man  should  aspire  after,  as 

liis  work  and  business Our  ignorance,  and  the  little  we  can  know  of 

other  things,  affords  a  reason  why  we  should  not  perplex  ourselves  about 
them ;  but  no  way  invalidates  that  which  is  the  '  conclusion  of  the  whole 
Diattor,  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  con- 
cern of  man' Our  province  is  virtue  and  religion,  life  and  manners; 

the  science  of  improving  the  temper,  and  making  the  heart  better.     This 
18  the  field  assigned  us  to  cultivate  :  how  much  it  has  lain  neglected  is 
indeed  astonishing.    Virtue  is  demonstrably  the  happiness  of  man ;  it  con- 
sists in  good  actions,  proceeding  from  a  good  principle,  temper,  or  heart. 
Overt  acts  are  entirely  in  our  power.     What  remains  is,  that  we  learn  to 
*  keep  our  heart  ;*  to  govern  and  regulate  our  passions,  mind,  affections,  so 
that  we  may  be  free  from  the  impotencies  of  fear,  envy,  malice,  covetous- 
ncss,  ambition — that  we  may  be  clear  of  these,  considered  as  vices  seated 
in  the  heart,  considered  as  constituting  a  general  wrong  temper ;  from 
which  general  wrong  frame  of  mind,  all  the  mistaken  pursuits,  and  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  unhappiness  of  life  proceed.     He,  who  should  find  out 

e2 
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one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work,  would  deserve  infinitely  better  of  m 
kind,  then  all  the  improvers  of  other  knowledge  put  together." 

N 
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SYSTEM. 

Sir, — You  have  been  kind  enough  to  insert  the  remarks  which  I  have  for- 
warded from  time  to  time  on  the  question  of  adult  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
parochial  system.   Those  remarks  hitherto  have  had  for  their  object  simply*^ 
the  enunciation  of  certain  broad  principles  which  seem  to  me  to  lie  at  tbe^ 
root  of  this  great  question ;    and  I  now  propose  to  recapitulate  them,  mih,  ^ 
a  view  of  showing  their  fundamental  bearing  upon  the  subject.     I  beg  to  ^ 
refer  your  readers  in  the  first  place  to  the  communication  in  Vol.  II,  p.  321.    « 
Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  one  point  urged  for  consideration  is,  that  the  in-    ' 
stitutions  in  question  should  be  based  upon  the  Church  as  the  only  per-    - 
manent  foundation.     Now  I  would  just  remark  on  this  expression,  *'  the    - 
Church,"  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  vague  sense  in  which  it  is  popu- 
larly understood,  but  as  denoting  the  instrumental  means  of  divine  appoint- 
ment by  which  the  nation  is,  throughout  time,  to  be  educated  for  eternity. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  two  characteristics  of  the  Church  suggest  themselves 
to  our  notice,  viz. :    that  it  has  an  essential  constitution,  which  is  ever  to 
be  preserved,  and  that  it  is  otherwise  to  be  externally  modified  or  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  features  of  the  age,  with  a  view  to  its  real  development  in 
all  classes  of  the  population.     What,  then,  is  the  essential  constitution  of 
the  Church  in  England  ?     The  Church  was  planted  in  this  kingdom  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  God  the  Son — '*  Go  ye  and  teach  all  na- 
tion."    And  its  perpetuity  was  guaranteed  by  the  divine  promise— "Lo! 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."     Thus,  "  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,"  is  the  living  Head  of 
the  Church  in  this  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  the  apostles  and 
their  successors  his  appointed  teachers  throughout  all  ages.     As  far,  then, 
as  we  have  information  on  the  subject  in  the  New  Testament,  it  may  be 
submitted,  that  there  is  no  sanction  therein  given  to  any  departure  from 
the  order  originally  established  by  the  apostles  themselves.     Neither  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  principle  of  perpetuity  contained  in  such  in- 
stitution by  reason  of  the  divine  presence  therein,  unless  we  are  at  liberty 
to  doubt  the  absolute  truth  of  God's  word  respecting  things  future.     On 
this  ground,  then,  my  confidence  in  the  permanency  and  soundness  of  in- 
stitutions like  those  in  question,  is  limited  to  such  as  recognize  the  princi- 
ple of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  as  the  only  authorized  teachers  of 
Christianity  in  this  country. 

But  besides  this  unvarying  principle  of  the  Church,  it  is  possessed  of 
sufficient  elasticity  to  adapt  itself  to  the  peculiar  character  of  every  age, 
and  even  of  every  individual.  He  who  in  words  sent  the  Church  to  all, 
did  so  also  in  fact ;  for  he  speaks  not  in  vain.  And  we  are  accountable 
for  the  discharge  of  our  duty  in  this  respect,  which  is,  that  so  fiar  as  we 
can,  we  remove  every  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  any  individual's 
progress  in  the  divine  life.  Now  it  will  occur  to  every  one,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  society  we  find  much  that  is  artificial  and  opposed  to  the 
simplicity  of  christian  truth  ;  indeed,  great  masses  of  the  population  seem 
to  be  entirely  trained  in  habits  o!  this  nature ;  and  to  human  eyes,  vast  mul- 
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titudes  appear  to  be  altogether  barred  from  any  thing  like  a  real  reception 
of  the  Church  in  the  character  in  which  we  may  conceive  (with  reverence) 
oar  Lord  would  have  it  received.  It  seems  then  to  me  (to  take  a  practical 
view  of  this  part  of  the  question),  that  we  ought  carefully  to  discriminate  be- 
tween those  relations  in  society  which  have  the  divine  sanction,  and  those 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  unsound  principles  of  the  world,  and  then 
adapt  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church  to  the  development  of  the  former 
in  opposition  to  the  latter. 

Now  this  remark  brings  me  to  the  point  suggested  in  the  Journal, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  140,  which  is,  that  each  individual  has,  in  the  designs  of  God, 
his  own  peculiar  position  and  exact  relation  to  all.  To  the  unreflecting 
mind  this  truth  may  be  far  from  apparent ;  nevertheless,  it  is  clear  from 
the  word  of  God,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  together  make  up 
Christ's  body,  each  member  acting  in  his  proper  sphere,  just  as  our  hands 
and  feet  perform  their  respective  offices  in  our  natural  bodies ;  and  that 
Christ  is  the  head  to  govern  all  the  members.  In  this  sense,  then,  no  one 
among  us  can  be  said  to  occupy  an  independent  position.  He  is  (or  was 
made  in  baptism)  a  member  more  or  less  conspicuous  and  influential  of 
Christ's  body,  the  Church ;  and  he  has  since  been,  or  might  have  been,  a 
partaker  of  the  means  of  grace,  which  is  sufl^cient  to  preserve  him  in  that 
relation.  But  there  is  also  a  sense  in  which  each  man  stands  alon^,  that 
is,  in  his  relation  to  the  day  of  judgment.  **  For  we  must  all  appear  be- 
fore the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad."  So  that  as  respects  the  present  question  every  one — clergyman  and 
layman — in  authority  and  under  authority — is  alike  called  upon  to  pre- 
serve or  uphold,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  integrity  of  the  Church ;  such 
being  his  individual  duty,  for  the  discharge  of  which  he  is  responsible  to 
God.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  his  individual  responsibility  does  not 
aflfect  the  principle  of  his  general  duty  (or  that  in  common  with  others),  so 
as  in  any  way  to  take  him  out  of  the  position  in  which  he  finds  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  placed  him. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  briefly  adverted  to  the  two  great  principles  suggested 
in  the  foregoing  communications,  viz.,  first,  that  the  Church  is  divinely 
appointed  as  the  instrumental  means  for  carrying  on  God's  truth  to  all  na- 
tions, and  through  all  ages ;  and,  secondly,  that  each  member  of  the  Church 
is  called  by  God  to  a  position  which  lays  upon  him  a  corresponding  share 
of  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  entire  Church.  And  I  submit  that 
these  two  great  principles  ought  to  form  the  foundation  of  all  plans  for  ex- 
tending education  in  this  country,  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  departed 
from  in  the  establishment  of  adult  schools  as  a  part  of  the  parochial  sys- 
tem. 

Still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  through  our  great  neglect  in  time  past 
— nationally  and  individually — we  are  at  the  present  time  surrounded  by 
difl&culties  in  the  way  of  sound  education,  three  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  have  been  considered  at  Vol.  Ill,  p.  321,  and  Vol.  IV,  p.  257. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  our  present  exertions  must  have  a  reference  to 
this  state  of  things ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  upon  it  as  illustrative  of 
the  evil  which  is  ever  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  Church  in  its  inte- 
grity, as  a  channel  through  which  God  is  pleased  to  dispense  the  regene- 
rating influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

The  first  diflScidty  mentioned  is  the  present  inadequate  extension  and 
adaptation  of  the  parochial  system,  considered  in  relation  to  the  numbers 
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and  character  of  the  existing  population.  And  to  add  to  this  difficulty  we 
have  seen,  that  not  only  are  more  parishes  required,  but  also  more  bishops 
to  oversee  even  the  present  dioceses  in  a  practical  manner.  And  still  fur< 
ther,  it  will  have  appeared  that  the  factory  system,  which  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing in  the  country,  is  in  its  very  nature  subversive  of  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  the  Church.* 

The  second  difficulty  adverted  to  is  the  apparent  disinclination  of  the 
legislature  to  regard  the  free  agency  of  the  Church  as  of  primary  consider- 
ation ;  and,  as  consequence,  their  inclination  to  adopt  any  system  of  amal- 
gamating parishes  which  may  offer  facilities  for  state  provision,  without 
reference  to  the  need  of  dividing  the  present  parishes  for  spiritual  pur- 
poses. 

And  the  third  difficulty  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn,  is  the  common 
wantonness  of  private  judgment,  leading  in  one  form  to  the  practical  neglect, 
if  not  denial,  of  that  complete  "  judgment  unto  truth,"  which  God  the  Son 
himself  declared,  when  on  earth,  and  which  runs  through  the  whole 
volume  of  revelation ;  and  in  another  more  specious  form,  leading  to  the 
rejection  of  the  Church  as  the  authorised  interpreter  of  the  truth.  In  this 
great  difficulty  is  involved  the  practical  evil  contained  in  the  proposition, 
that  we  have  no  positive  subject-matter  to  teach  with  authority  as  the 
basis  of  education ;  which  proposition  is  frequently  advanced  under  colour 
of  doing  justice  to  all  the  different  denominations  of  christians. 

Now  it  is  clear,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  in  the  present  day  to  act  as 
though  these  difficulties  did  not  exist,  neither  ought  we  to  doubt  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Church  to  overcome  them,  simply  because  they  exist.  They 
have  been  induced  by  our  own  neglect  in  times  past,  and  we  may  conclude, 
that  they  are  allowed  to  trouble  us,  that  we  may  repent  of  our  past  con- 
duct, throw  ourselves  upon  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  obediently  fol- 
low him  for  the  future. 

I  beg,  Sir,  to  submit  these  remarks  as  explanatory  of  my  former  com- 
munications, and  will  at  present  leave  the  subject  to  be  taken  up  by  some 
of  your  more  experienced  correspondents.  Should  I,  however,  at  some 
future  period,  after  further  experience,  be  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
soundness  and  practicability  of  any  scheme  which  I  can  devise,  as  embody- 
ing the  foregoing  ideas,  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  a  sketch  of  it  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Journal. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Clapton,  William  Sfbnce. 


EARLY  DAYS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  MEN. 

No.  1. — Bishop  Hobabt. 

The  illustrations  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  character  which  biography 
affords,  render  it  a  valuable  aid  to  those  concerned  in  the  management  of 
education.     That 

"  The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man," 

is  a  fact  that  continually  forces  itself  upon  our  notice ;  and  we  find  it  re- 

*  The  manufacturing  districts  have  been  named  in  the  article  alluded  to  Cp&g^s  257 
and  258,  Vol.  IV),  simply  because  they  present  thejargest  development  of  the  system 
which  is  hostile  to  Church  order,  without  being  ostensibly  vicious,  and  illustrate  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  departure  from  domestic  simplicity  on  a  christian  basis,  which 
constitutes  too  striking  a  feature  of  the  present  age. 
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Cognised  m  our  constant  appeals  to  the  events  and  circumstances  of  boy- 
lood  for  an  explanation  of  what  would  otherwise  appear  unintelligible  or 
inconsistent  in  the  conduct  of  more  advanced  life.  But,  though  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  this  fact  as  a  clue  to  the  causes  of  men's  past  actions, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  been  made  equally  available,  as  a  guide 
in  regulating  the  treatment  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  future  man. 
Whilst  we  hear  occasionally  of  parents  seeking  at  the  studio  of  the  crani- 
ologist  for  the  discovery  or  interpretation  of  sundry  physical  signs  of  mental 
power  or  moral  character,  which  may  direct  them  to  the  line  of  life  to  be 
marked  out  for  their  ^l^ve,  we  frequently  observe  a  strange  disregard  of 
those  more  obvious  and  intelligible  indications  of  futurity  which  are  daily 
exhibited  in  the  traits  of  early  life. 

If  this  observation  be  correct,  it  will  not  be  without  service  to  the  cause 
which  this  Journal  is  designed  to  promote,  should  we  succeed  in  drawing 
increased  attention  to  so  important  a  point.  This  we  propose  to  attempt 
by  giving  from  time  to  time  records  of  the  early  days  of  distinguished  men. 
We  shall  do  this  as  far  as  may  be  in  the  words  of  their  respective  biogra- 
phers, and,  though  we  fear  that  we  shall  not  always  be  able  to  condense 
these  notices  into  single  articles,  such  as  that  with  which  a  series  of 
sketches  of  eminent  teachers  was  commenced  in  a  former  number,  yet, 
when  we  cannot  accomplish  this,  we  will  endeavour  so  to  arrange  our 
papers  as  to  bring  out  in  each  a  complete  portion,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
the  character  of  the  individual  of  whom  it  treats. 

We  begin  with  a  notice  of  Bishop  Hobart,  partly,  because  his  life,  with- 
out presenting  anything  extraordinary,  furnishes  a  clear  and  instructive 
exemplification  of  the  fact  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  ;  and  partly,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  bishop's  cha- 
racter having  been  in  some  respects  misunderstood  by  those  who  knew  him 
only  in  his  public  course,  his  biographer''^  has  answered  all  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  virtues  by  a  reference  to  his  early  years,  and  has  thus 
been  constantly  led  in  his  narrative  to  compare  the  boy  with  the  man,  and 
to  show  how  tiie  character  of  the  one  opens  and  vindicates  that  of  the 
other. 

John  Hbnry  Hobabt  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  14th,  1775. 
His  father.  Captain  Enoch  Hobart,  following  the  creed  of  his  own  mother, 
and  returning,  it  may  be  added,  to  that  of  his  fathers,  attached  himself  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  established  in  Philadelphia.  He  retired 
from  the  labours  of  the  sea,  in  middle  life,  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
peace  and  a  very  moderate  competency.  He  died  in  1 7  76,  leaving  to  his  wife 
the  usual  inheritance  of  widowed  sorrow,  and  to  his  children  little  beside  a 
father's  blessing,  and  the  legacy  of  a  good  name.  But,  happily  for  them, 
their  mother  hilfilled  her  duties  towards  them,  with  the  prudence  of  a 
father's  judgment,  and  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's  love.  Out  of  nine 
children,  four  had  preceded  their  father  to  the  grave ;  two  sons,  and  three 
daughters,  remained  to  awaken  a  mother's  solicitude,  as  well  as  to  console 
her  solitary  griefs.  The  youngest  of  these,  an  infant  of  eleven  months, 
who  had  been  baptized  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  at  the  primitive 
age  of  four  weeks,  under  the  name  of  John  Henry,  was  the  subject  of  the 
following  narrative,  and  on  him,  as  there  naturally  rested  a  double  portion 
of  her  cares,  so  also  perhaps  of  her  vndowed  affections.  As  years  advanced, 
under  her  pious  instructions  he  was  trained  to  that  simple  but  truest 
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wisdom,  which  mothers  can  best  teach  ;  and  from  his  youth  he  knew  the 
scriptures  by  means  of  the  godly  counsels  which  she  so  faithfully  incul- 
cated. Of  such  a  picture  it  is  pleasing  here  to  anticipate  the  result,  and 
to  learn  not  only  that  her  labours  were  blessed  in  his  eminent  usefulness, 
but  also  that  she  herself  lived  to  witness  the  fruit  of  them  ;  that  she  was 
spared  not  only  to  follow  him  with  her  prayers  in  his  preparation  for  the 
Church,  but  for  five  happy  years  to  be  an  attendimt  upon  his  ministry — to 
be  herself  instructed  by  lips  which  she  had  first  taught  to  utter  the  words 
of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  to  be  comforted  amid  the  sorrows  of  age  by  the 
watchful  kindness  and  the  christian  consolations  of  one,  over  whose  infant 
head  she  had  once  wept  and  prayed  the  tears  and  prayers  of  a  disconsolate 
widowed  mother.  Such  is  the  boon  with  which  heaven  rewards  those 
whom  in  love  it  chastens,  and  such,  too,  we  may  add,  looking  at  his  future 
course,  is  the  blessing  which  a  good  mother  may,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
be  the  means  of  conferring  upon  the  Christian  Church. 

Of  early  indications  of  talent  or  character  little  can  be  told,  because 
little  has  been  recorded.  Whatever  were  the  hopes  he  inspired,  they  were 
confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  "  laid  up,"  probably,  only  in  the  heart  of  his 
mother.  That  they  were  not,  however,  wholly  unnoticed  by  others,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  friend,  who  says,  "  I  have  learned  from  one  who 
knew  him  in  early  youth,  and  who  was  intimate  with  his  family,  that  his 
deportment,  conversation,  opinions,  and  habits,  were  the  frequent  and 
favourite  theme  of  their  discourse  ;  and  that  they  often  dwelt  with  delight 
on  those  incidents  which  shadowed  out  the  very  character  that  he  finally 
established." 

His  first  instruction,  after  quitting  his  mother's  knee,  was  in  the  school 
of  a  Mr.  Leslie,  in  which  his  acqubitions  were  dearly  purchased,  if,  as  he 
himself  thought,  and  often  said,  there  was  then  laid  in  his  constitution, 
through  the  strict  confinement  of  the  school,  and  the  short  time  allowed 
for  relaxation  and  meals,  the  foundation  of  that  dyspeptic  malady  under 
which  he  always  laboured,  and  to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  But  this  charge 
may  be  doubted.  The  habit  of  "  bolting  his  meals,"  as  he  himself  termed 
it,  lest  he  should  be  too  late  for  recitation,  was  no  doubt  very  unfavourable 
to  a  healthy  digestion ;  but  the  blame,  we  may  well  imagine,  did  not  rest 
altogether  on  the  teacher.  The  boy  who  did  all  things  ardently,  was  not 
likely  to  waste  much  time  at  the  table  even  when  left  to  himself ;  for  he 
devoured  his  books,  it  would  seem,  as  pertinaciously  as  he  did  his  food 
hastily,  and  paid  but  the  natural  penalty  of  changing  them  too  rarely 
for  bat  and  ball,  "  I  have  ever  felt,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  early  letters, 
**  an  almost  insatiable  desire  after  knowledge."  In  his  ninth  year  (1784) 
he  was  removed  to  an  academy  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  that  year 
under  episcopal  influence,  with  a  view  to  unite  what  in  education  is  too 
often  divided,  religious  instruction  to  form  the  character,  and  intellectual 
instruction  to  furnish  the  mind.  At  this  institution  he  came  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Andrews,  eventually  provost  of  the  university  of 
the  same  city.  Dr.  Andrews  had  skill  and  experience  in  teaching,  and 
never  spared  himself  in  the  performance  of  duty ;  besides,  in  his  very 
manners  and  experience,  there  was  that  which  **  bespoke  a  man," — all 
that  conciliates  affection  and  esteem,  and  challenges  profound  respect. 
He  was  a  churchman  by  education  and  conviction,  of  exalted  piety,  and  of 
that  loftiness  of  character  which  was  above  the  reach  of  the  grovelling  or 
crafty.  No  man  was  at  a  loss  to  infer  his  motives  or  purposes,  either 
from  his  speech  or  actions.  He  was  consistent,  open,  and  direct,  for  he 
was  never  of  that  school  of  time-serving  philosophers,  with  whom  policy 
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Ss  of  more  worth  than  sincerity  and  truth.     His  passions  and  affections  were 
jpowerful  and  ardent,  and  appeared  the  more  so,  as  the  constitutional  tem- 
perament of  his  hody  was  nervous,  hut  he  governed  them  well ;  observing 
-the  Apostle's  precept,  **  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not."     Malice  and  vindic- 
^iveness  were  unknown  to  him,  and  arrogance  was  contrary  to  his  nature. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  American  Church,  he  was  among  the  most 
xible,  sound,  and  zealous  of  her  sons.     For  four  years  young  Hobart  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  combined  advantage  of  such  a  teacher  and  model,  the 
xnore  operative  in  both  characters,  because  he   was   equally  loved   and 
admired. 

"  Labor  vincit  omnia,"  was  one  of  Hobart's  earliest  lessons,  and  his  ruling 
sentiment.  His  improvement  was  marked  accordingly.  His  class  mates 
yrere  all  his  seniors ;  but  he  soon  gained,  and  kept  during  his  whole  course, 
the  distinction  of  being  head  in  all  their  studies.  He  was  often  honoured 
l)y  the  open  approbation  of  the  principal,  and  his  example  commended  to 
imitation.  The  trustees  too,  at  the  stated  examinations,  were  liberal  of 
encomium,  and  the  popular  voice  of  the  school  echoed  their  praise.  Among 
boys  rank  is  generally  conceded  more  to  bodily  than  intellectual  power. 
It  was  less  the  case  in  regard  to  Hobart  than  usual.  There  were  few  of 
his  years  who  were  not  taller  or  more  robust  than  he  ;  but  he  was  active, 
muscular,  and  well  set,  and  what  was  more  than  all  these,  he  was  of  ap- 
proved courage ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  combatant  to  be  respected,  if  not 
to  be  feared.  Besides,  he  was  ever  anxious  to  have  his  quarrel  just ;  and 
in  the  little  squabbles  on  the  play-ground,  and  in  more  serious  rencontres, 
he  was  often  heard  maintaining  its  justice  by  impassioned  harangues,  which 
in  vehemence  might  well  have  suited  one  of  Homer's  heroes.  The  singu- 
larity of  these  exercises,  whether  they  convinced  or  not,  often  made  strife 
and  anger  give  place  to  mirth  and  good  humour.  The  parley  afforded  time 
at  least  for  cooling  and  diversion  from  the  cause  of  irritation  ;  but,  if  the 
onset  were  once  made,  no  instance  is  remembered  in  which  young  Hobart 
turned  bis  back  upon  the  foe,  whether  he  was  destined  at  last  to  be  crowned 
victor,  or  to  yield  in  defeat.  There  was  also  a  manly  robustness  of  intel- 
lect seldom  seen  in  boyhood — perseverance,  which  a  feeble  discemer  might 
term  obstinacy,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  an  independence  of  spirit  and 
action  which  humbled  itself  only  before  lawful  authority.  He  was  valiant 
as  Caesar.  He  set  great  value  upon  reason  and  justice,  and  thinking  they 
ever  should  prevail,  he  always  seemed  to  believe  they  would  if  properly  en- 
forced. One  instance,  and  but  one  is  recollected,  in  which  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  corporal  chastisement  in  the  academy.  It  was  inflicted  by  Mr.  £., 
a  tutor,  who  was  an  exceedingly  good  scholar,  but  a  most  unamiable  man. 
There  had  been  some  disorderly  conduct,  and  Hobart  was  charged  as  being 
a  party  to  it.  He  replied  with  coolness  and  respectfulness,  "  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it."  Such  was  the  fact.  "  Who  made  the  noise  then  ?"  inquired 
the  angry  tutor.  "  I  did  not,"  answered  the  accused.  Punishment  followed 
for  his  refusal  to  inculpate  others.  There  was  profound  silence — he  sub- 
mitted. An  eye-witness  says,  I  remember  the  stateliness  with  which  he 
returned  to  his  place,  while  a  buzz  of  applause  sounded  through  the  room  : 
the  triumph  was  his,  while  the  defeat  was  £.'s,  who  was  shortly  after  dis- 
missed. His  powers  as  adeclaimer  were  considered  on  all  hands  as  very 
remarkable ;  yet  in  this  he  would  be  his  own  teacher,  and  have  his  own 
way,  which  was  somewhat  peculiar. 

Such  a  character  was  one  for  love  as  well  as  praise;  and  he  seems  ac- 
cordingly to  have  gained  both,  equally  from  companions  and  teachers. 
Among  the  trustees  also  there  was  one  who  watched  with  peculiar  interest 
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over  the  fatherless  boy,  the  venerable  Bishop  White ;  who  may  with  pecu- 
liar propriety  be  termed  his  spiritual  parent,  his  apostolic  hands  having 
successively  bc^ptized,  confirmed,  ordained,  and  consecrated  him ;  and  who 
last  of  all  mourned  over  him  as  a  father  mourns  over  a  beloved  son. 

In  this  academy  his  active  social  spirit  soon  found  materials  to  work 
with.  He  organized,  while  but  in  his  tenth  year,  an  association  among  the 
boys,  under  the  lofty  title  of  "  A  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  its  Mem- 
hers  in  Useful  Literature,"  of  which  Lilliputian  club,  but  two  records  remain. 
Of  these  the  following  exhibits  the  care  with  which  their  scanty  treasury 
was  guarded ;  it  consists  of  a  bill  against  the  society  for  three  quarters  of  a 
3rafd  of  green  baize,  used  in  covering  the  speaker's  desk,  together  with  lock 
and  hinges  for  the  same,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  four  shillings  and  nine- 
pence.  This  account,  after  being  examined  and  signed  by  an  auditing 
committee,  as  warrant  for  its  accuracy,  stands  finally  end(M*sed  by  the  pre- 
sident with  an  order  on  the  treasurer  "  to  pay  die  same  out  of  moneys  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  belonging  to  the  society."  With  so  well  guarded  a 
treasury,  this  society  escaped  one  frequent  cause  ci  ruin ;  it  could  not 
guard  however  against  a  more  fatal  blow,  the  early  removal  of  its  founder 
to  another  and  higher  school,  where  the  association  seems  to  have  re- 
appeared under  a  new  though  less  imposing  title. 

From  the  episcopal  academy  he  was  removed  in  due  course  of  advance 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same  pre-eminence  in  his  studies 
here  also  awaited  him,  for  his  academic  virtues  rested  on  no  sandy  foun- 
dation. Busy  he  would  have  been  at  any  rate,  because  by  nature  he  hated 
idleness ;  but  that  he  was  busy  in  good  things,  was  a  matter  not  so  much 
of  nature  as  of  principle,  and  he  used  well  his  opportunities  of  improvement, 
because  he  felt  that  he  must  render  an  account  of  them.  How  early  such 
conscientious  impressions  may  become  rooted  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say ;  this  at  least  we  know,  that  it  is  the  smallest  of  all  seeds, 
and  grows  up,  men  know  not  how ;  but  still  it  is  easy,  as  here,  to  recog- 
nise its  fruits,  and  every  such  instance  becomes  a  valuable  record,  in  order 
to  encourage  parents  in  the  same  course  of  watchful  christian  guidance. 
In  his  fifteenth  year,  young  Hobart  gave  evidence  of  his  mind  being  made 
up  on  this  point,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  his  religious  fioith,  being 
confirmed  by  Bishop  White,  31st  March,  1790.  Aided  by  good  talents 
and  guided  by  such  principles,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  that,  although 
the  youngest  in  his  class,  he  was  yet  considered  one  of  its  best  and  most 
promising  scholars.  In  study  laborious,  in  all  his  duties  faithful,  in  affec- 
tions warm,  in  action  prompt,  and  in  speech  sincere  and  earnest,  he  showed 
forth  the  same  ardent  and  active  mind  which  was  so  fully  developed  in 
subsequent  life. 

Young  Hobart  entered  the  university  before  he  had  completed  his  thir- 
teenth year.  Here,  also,  an  association  among  the  students  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  themselves  in  composition  and  oratory,  quickly  appeared 
under  the  more  learned  title  of  the  Philomathean  Society.  Its  rules  and 
regulations  have  come  down  to  us  in  his  boyish  hand,  whence  we  may 
fairly  conjecture  that  he  was  its  founder.  One  provision  strongly  marln 
his  character,  viz.  the  necessity  of  supervision  in  the  case  of  all  who  have 
responsible  duties  to  perform  : — "  Sect.  13.  A  committee  of  three  shall  be 
appointed  at  the  meeting  previous  to  the  annual  election,  to  examine  in 
what  manner  the  secretary  and  treasurer  have  done  their  duty,  auid  shall 
make  report  thereon  at  the  next  meeting."  In  after  life  he  used  on  all 
occasions  to  urge  this  principle.  As  a  trustee  of  Columbia  College,  the 
question  often  came  up,  and  to  a  near  friend  among  its  professors,  who 
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^)metimes  thought  such  a  course  of  supervision  argued  a  want  of  confidence 

them,  he  would  urge  this  reply : — *'  No,  Sir,  not  a  want  of  confidence  in 

oo,  but  in  human  nature ;  it  is  part  of  a  system  of  duties ; — you  are  to 

^^ee  that  the  students  do  their  duty — we  are  to  see  that  the  professors  do 

tiheir  duty ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  college  if  there  were  some  who 

could  do  the  same  good  office  by  us,  and  sec  that  we,  the  trustees,  do  ours." 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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§  1  >  Introdudiom. — Few  things  are  more  remarkable  in  our  day  than  the 
simultaneous  awakening  of  all  parties,  political  and  religious,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  education ;  and  it  would  seem  that  every  change  in  the  relations 
of  society  has  only  the  effect  of  promoting,  widening,  and  deepening  the 
sense  of  this  necessity.  No  sooner  was  the  great  division  among  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  accomplished,  than  Dr.  Cunningham  was  straight- 
way dispatched  to  America,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  edu- 
cational establishments  across  the  Atlantic.  About  the  same  time,  the 
late  secretary  for  the  home  department  found  himself  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Bill ;  and  the  instanta- 
neous consequence  was,  that  the  National  Society  raised  for  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts  a  special  fund,  unprecedented  in  its  amount 
and  in  the  rapidity  of  its  collection.  This  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  similar  movement  among  the  Wesleyans,  and  energetic  measures  were 
taken  for  the  organization  of  schools  in  all  branches  of  the  Methodist 
CGomection.  The  Congregational  Union  came  next;  and  Dr.  Vaughan 
followed  Dr.  Bunting,  as  Dr.  Bunting  had  followed  tlfe  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  On  all  sides  schools  are  rising  round  us ;  the  science  of 
education  is  a  topic  of  popular  conversation,  and  the  various  systems  of 
teaching  are  becoming  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  dinner  table  and  tea 
table ;  committees  and  boards  have  their  frequent  meetings ;  inspectors 
take  their  rounds;  schoolmasters  are  forming  unions  among  themselves 
for  mutual  assistance;  and  publishers  pour  out  floods  of  school  books. 
We  are  all  feeling  the  new  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  Dr. 
Hook's  pamphlet,  and  the  pamphlets  and  letters  which  have  followed  it  v 
and  all  looking  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  parliamentary  discussions 
more  vehement  and  important  than  those  which  have  hitherto  occurred. 
In  short,  a  movement  is  commenced  which  will  assuredly  go  on, — and 
in  all  probability  be  accelerated  more  and  more  every  year,  and  insinuate 
itself  more  and  more  into  every  cranny  and  comer  of  society. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  many  crude 
notions  will  get  into  circulation,  and  that  theories  of  unpractical  men  will 
too  hastily  be  taken  for  established  principles.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  our  mother  England  will  arise  from  so  long  a  torpor  without  some 
tingling  in  her  old  limbs.  She  will  not  awake  from  such  heavy  sleep 
without  somewhat  of  excited  and  disturbed  dreaming.  And,  in  litersd 
truth,  when  a  man  has  been  taking  a  general  interest  in  the  educational 
movement  around  him,  and  endeavouring  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  institutions  and  systems  which  are  so  actively  at  work  on  all  sides, — 
his  mind  does  suffer  a  bewilderment  not  unlike  the  confusion  of  a  dream ; 
and  names,  and  schemes,  and  systems  flit  before  him,  like  the  images 
which  people  the  eye  and  the  brain  of  a  man  awaking  from  sleep.  The 
reports  of  the  National  Society,' — and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
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Society, — the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council, — the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education: — the  Training  School  in  Glasgow,  the  Sessional 
School  in  Edinburgh,  the  Irish  National  Board  : — Battersea  and  Chelsea, 
York  and  Chester ; — Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  Derwent  Coleridge  : — Hul- 
lah  and  Mainzer  : — Arnold,  and  if  there  be  any  one  else  who  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  clause : — who  would  not  be  confused  in  endea- 
vouring to  take  under  the  grasp  of  his  information  such  a  multitude  of 
words  and  things  ?  This  sort  of  medley,  however,  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  our  present  position  with  regard  to  education,  and  indeed  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  present  relations  of  English  society.  We  do  not  think 
that  much  good  will  be  done  by  complaining  of  the  foolish  theories  and 
experiments  we  see  reason  to  regret ;  but  rather,  by  adding  to  this  accu- 
mulation of  opinion  and  practice,  more  and  more  information  about  the 
methods  and  details  of  teaching  and  school  arrangement,  which  have  been 
found  useful  and  efficient,  not  only  in  our  own  time  and  in  our  own 
country,  but  in  other  times  and  in  other  places.  We  hope  that  this 
seething  mixture  of  good  and  bad  theories  and  experiments  will  not  be 
made  more  unwholesome,  if  we  throw  in  hastily  a  few  morsels  which  we 
have  stolen  from  our  German  brothers  across  the  water.  There  is  much 
to  be  learnt  from  German  schools  and  German  schoolmasters,  and  some- 
thing to  be  feared.  That  which  is  good  may  be  imitated,  and  that  which 
is  bad  may  serve  as  a  warning. 

Our  readers  will  probably  forgive  us,  if  (dropping  the  plural  disguise) 
I  present  my  remarks  to  them  in  the  careless  and  unambitious  manner 
of  a  traveller's  diary.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  of  the  subject  of 
German  education  formally  and  scientifically,  but  to  give  the  readers  of 
this  Journal  some  notion  of  a  few  characteristics  of  schools  in  Germany, 
and  of  the  life  of  German  schoolmasters.  I  shall  indeed  have  occasion  to 
call  attention  to  certain  general  educational  principles,  which  appear  to 
me  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  this  I  would  rather  do  in  the  desul- 
tory manner  in  which  the  topics  are  suggested,  while  1  am  travelling  in  a 
tolerably  straight  course  from  Trieste  to  Hamburgh. 

§  2.  Austria, — I  shall  not  have  reason  to  detain  the  reader  long  in 
Austria  :  but  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  the  people  in  this  empire  is  kept  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  On  the  contrary,  Austria  occupies  an  honour- 
able place  among  those  German  governments  which  have  taken  up  in  a 
comprehensive  and  energetic  manner  the  education  of  their  subjects.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  part  of  its  various  provinces  is  willingly  over- 
looked. No  one  can  marry  without  a  certificate  that  he  can  read  ana 
write, — a  regulation,  by  the  way,  more  severe  than  any  which  exists  in 
Prussia,  and  one  perhaps  of  questionable  wisdom :  it  is  at  least  sometimes 
said  to  lead  to  great  immorality.  Nor  can  any  one  exercise  a  trade,  un- 
less he  can  produce  a  certificate  of  the  school  he  has  studied  in  and  the 
church  he  has  attended, — and  also  (if  1  am  correctly  informed)  of  having 
attended  school  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
apprenticeship.  The  following  passage,  which  Mr.  Hickson  (*'  Dutch 
and  German  Schools,"  1840)  has  extracted  from  TurnbuU's  "Austria," 
gives  in  a  small  compass  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  subject  :— 

"  To  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Francis  belongs  the  principal  organiza- 
tion of  the  existing  system,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  the 
earliest  years  of  his  reign  (perhaps  partly  in  that  of  his  predecessor),  and 
the  superstructure  raised  and  moulded  by  a  great  variety  of  subsequent 
edicts.     Its  progress  has  encountered  difficulties  in  various  quarters.     In 
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Xiungary  it  is  opposed  avowedly  on  principle,  by  a  most  influential  section 
of  the  liberal  party  in  the  diet,  who  fear  that  popular  education  would  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  property,  if  unaccompanied  with  a  greater  Extension  of 
civil  rights — which,  however,  they  themselves  have  hitherto  felt  it  inexpe* 
dient  to  accord.  In  Gallicia  both  the  lords  and  the  peasants  retain  too  much 
of  the  Polish  character  to  regard  with  any  degree  of  complacency  that 
extension  of  instruction  of  which  they  have  never  been  taught  to  estimate 
the  value ;  and  on  the  feudal  properties  even  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  if 
the  lords  are  needy  and  careless,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  urge  on  them 
and  their  agents  the  expediency  of  erecting  schools,  to  the  expenses  of 
which  they  must  themselves  be  the  main  contributors.  To  surmount  these 
various  obstacles,  whether  arising  from  indifference  in  the  lower  classes  or 
repugnance  in  the  higher,  the  government  adopts,  as  usual,  a  gradual  and 
cautious,  but  most  persevering  policy ;  often  yielding  for  a  time,  but  gene- 
rally triumphant  in  the  end.  Abstaining  from  absolute  compulsion,  the 
main  inducement  it  holds  out  for  all  classes  to  accept  the  boon  of  instruc- 
tion is  its  general  enactment,  that,  without  certificates  of  adequate  educa- 
tion proportionate  to  his  station,  no  one  may  exercise  a  trade,  or  be  re- 
ceived as  a  common  workman ;  no  one  can  be  employed  by  the  state,  or 
can  ever  enter  the  bands  of  matrimony, — a  species  of  penalty  apparently  of 
very  doubtful  morality,  but  which,  in  fact,  like  all  sweeping  enactments 
of  the  same  character,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  incapable  of  strict 
enforcement.  The  enactment  operates,  perhaps,  in  the  feudal  provinces, 
less  on  the  bulk  of  the  people  than  on  the  wealthy  but  reluctant  land- 
lords ;  as  the  former  receive,  where  no  school  exists,  a  sort  of  dispensing 
certificate  from  the  parochial  minister,  who  is,  at  all  events,  bound  to  im- 
part religious  instruction ;  while  the  manorial  lord,  besides  being  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  yield  the  point,  is  in  the  interim  generally  obliged  in 
practice  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  that  pauper  population,  whom  he 
will  not  consent  to  educate.  Thus  every  year  witnesses  a  decided  pro- 
gress ;  and  so  far  has  the  system  already  succeeded,  that  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hungary,  whence  no  returns  are  received,  and  where  education  is 
very  loosely  and  inadequately  attended  to)  about  three-fifths  of  the  juve- 
nile population  of  the  empire  do  actually  receive  scholastic  education/' 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  does  not  neglect 
the  education  of  its  subjects.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  Austrian  education, 
closely  connected  with  the  despotic  character  of  the  government,  —  which 
must  tend  to  simplify  the  general  management  of  schools,  however  it  may 
impair  their  individual  efiiciency, — and  which,  at  all  events,  facilitates  a  tra- 
veller's inquiries  into  the  methods  and  details  of  public  instruction.  There 
is  an  authorized  list  of  books,  which  must  be  used  in  all  schools.  All  is 
fixed,  not  only  in  Austria  and  the  German- speaking  provinces,  but  in  all 
the  wide  lands  which  rest  under  the  Kaiser's  sceptre, — Italian,  lUyrian,  and 
Polish.  In  England  this  would  be  impossible,  and  very  undesirable. 
Nevertheless,  as  our  schools  are  gradually  multiplied,  it  well  be  very  con- 
venient that  catalogues  of  school  books,  tried,  examined,  and  approved, 
should  be  generally  adopted, — and  some  of  our  societies  are  already  be- 
ginning to  act  on  this  principle. 

This  catalogue  or  Verzeichnitz  is  easily  procured.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
I  obtained  my  copy  at  the  normal  school  of  St.  Anna,  which  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  institution  in  Vienna, — the  chief  among  the  Haupt-schulen  in 
Vienna,  and  that  which  is  a  pattern  to  the  rest.  It  was  founded  by  Maria 
Theresa,  and  is  situated  in  the  Anna  Gasse,  No.  980.  These  Haupt-schulen 
are  what  in  other  parts  of  Germany  are  called  Burgher'Schulen, — and  are  dis- 
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tinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Trwial'SdhUen,  or  lower  schools,  such 
as  those  in  the  villages,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Gymnasia,  or  grammar 
schools.  Of  the  Trivtal-schulen  there  are  about  sixty  in  Vienna.  There 
are  three  grammar  schools,  or  K.  K,  Gymnasia,  Everything  in  Austria 
has  the  two  magic  K's  prefixed, — Kaiserlich,  Keauglich, — to  denote  the 
imiversal  presence  of  the  royal  and  imperial  power.  Infant  schools  did  not 
exist  in  Vienna  till  the  year  1830,  when  they  were  established  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Lindner.  There  are  now  seven  of  these  Klein^KiMder^ 
Bewahr-Anstedten,  where  1,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  2  and  6,  are 
kept  safe  from  harm,  and  prepared  for  receiving  school  instruction.  There 
are  at  present  no  seminaries  or  training  schools  for  teachers ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  every  schoolmaster  should  have  been  at  some  Haupi'Sckak ; 
and  there  is  a  Methodenbuch,  or  teacher's  guide  book,  which  can  be 
procured,  published  by  authority. 

J.  S.  H. 

{To  be  continued  J 


DR.  HOOK  AND  THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

My  Dbab  Sib,— An  able  article,  entitled  "  Dr.  Hook  and  the  Edacatka 
Question,"  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Christian  Remmbrancer.  The  writer 
begins  by  showing  that  education,  as  treated  at  the  present  day,  is  not  a 
cause  only,  but  a  cry.  But  of  this  Dr.  Hook  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware.  **  He  concedes,  postulates,  adopts  data,  and  admits  without  ques- 
tion the  legitimacy  of  trains  of  reasoning  which  belong  to  an  alien  md 
hostile  school.  He  seems  to  have  no  jealousy  of  the  '  educational  cry;' 
almost  to  ignore  its  existence."  After  expressing  his  regret  at  Dr.  Hook's 
abandonment,  real  or  in  seeming  only,  of  the  position  maintained  by  the 
great  body  of  sober  and  enlightened  churchmen,  the  writer  briefly  reviews 
the  educational  controversy  from  the  year  1889* 

The  year  1839  is  memorable  as  being  that  in  which  Lord  Melboume'a 
administration  attempted  to  introduce  into  England  a  direct  state  eductr- 
tion.  Practically,  indeed,  the  ministerial  project  amounted  to  very  little. 
"  Still  it  is  asserted  the  principle  of  the  direct  agency  of  the  ministers  of 
state  in  the  education  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  for  that  broad  reaaoo  that 
it  was  with,  we  believe,  the  very  fullest  concurrence  of  public  feeling  aiad 
opinion,  virtually  rejected  by  parliament."  "  The  two  grounds  of  the  defeat, 
or  rather  of  the  modification  of  the  project,  were  its  supposed  tendency  to 
erect  a  direct  state  education ;  and  its  mode  of  dealing  with  religion." 

"  Let  us  look  a  little  further  into  these  reasons.  And,  first,  as  to  the 
office  of  the  state  in  education.  We  could  quote  passages  without  nua- 
ber  from  the  debates  of  1839,  to  show  that  the  assumption,  by  a  body  of 
ministers  of  state,  of  any  direct  office  of  education  in  the  country,  was  one 
of  the  main  features  of  the  new  scheme  upon  which  the  opposition  to  it 
was  rested.  Thus  Lord  Stanley  objected  '  to  any  proposition  for  giving  a 
direct  control  over  the  religious  or  moral  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  any  board  or  committee,  or  to  any  body,  call  it  by  what  name 
they  would,  so  composed  and  constituted  as  to  be  decidedly  and  exclusively 
political  in  its  character.  If  the  proposal  had  been  merely  to  transfer  an 
executive  and  ministerial  office  and  authority  from  the  treasury  to  a  com- 
mittee of  council,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  should  not  have  objected ;  but  there 
were  to  be  powers  conferred  on  the  board,' — ^powers  which  Lord  Stanly 
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-^leent  on  to  characterize  as  '  yague,  uncertain,  and  irresponsible,'  and  unfit 
^to  be  delegated  to  a  body  accessible  to  party  and  political  motives." 

The  reviewer  then  jHroceeds  to  inquire,  whether  these  objections,  which 
prevailed  against  the  ministerial  scheme  of  1839,  hold  good  against  the 
IHX>jects  mooted  in  1846.  In  these  projects,  the  scheme  of  1832  is  con- 
didmibly  modified;  do  these  modifications  exempt  them  from  the  original 
diarges  preferred  against  a  direct  state  education ;  that  is,  against  an 
education  origmating  with  and  managed  by  the  ministry  for  the  time 
being  ?  The  reviewer  answers  this  question  in  the  negative.  He  shows 
that  any  such  education  "  must  needs  be  first  dependent,  then  political ;" 
and  that  such  an  education  would  be  "  an  unmixed  evil."  And  he  sub- 
joins,— 

"  True  it  is,  most  certainly,  that  it  is  the  office  and  duty  of  the  civil 
government, — ^in  the  highest  view  of  political  science, — to  see  that  the 
people  are  educated  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  to  provide  such 
education  accordingly ;  but  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  maxim,  that 
such  a  system  of  education  should  be  free  and  independent;  and  by  no 
means  implies  the  necessity  of  placing  every  schoolmaster  and  school  in 
the  kingdom,  in  the  plastic  hands  of  a  central  minister  of  instruction." 

Education  must  be  free.  The  liberty  of  the  school  is  not  less  important 
than  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press.  "  Throughout 
oar  history,  so  far  as  modern  feelings  and  struggles  reach  back,  the  inde* 
peadence  of  our  educational  institutions  has  ever  acted  beneficially  for  the 
wdl-being,  both  of  these  institutions  themselves,  and  of  the  country  at 
bige ;  and  has  been  more  than  once,  to  the  cause  of  right  and  truth,  a 
stmngtii  in  prosperity,  in  adversity  a  defence."  And  if  this  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  why 
should  it  not  hold  generally  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  much  more  applicable  in 
tiie  case  of  the  poor,  who  are  so  much  less  able  to  vindicate  their  own 
iadep^idenoe  ? 

liie  reviewer  then  exposes  the  character  and  results  of  a  ministerial 
system  of  education,  as  now  developed  in  France  and  Germany.  By  means 
of  extracts  from  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth's  "  Diary  in  France,"  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Kay's  *'  £ducatk>n  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Europe,"  he  proves, 
first,  tiiat  even  in  France,  "  a  country  used  to  centralization  as  compared 
with  England,  the  existence  of  a  direct  state  education  has  been  felt  so 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  first  and  most  sacred  of  domestic  rights—- 
the  right  of  the  parent  to  decide  upon  the  kind  and  manner  of  education 
which  be  will  give  to  his  child, — that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
maintain  it  in  its  unmitigated  shs4)e."  The  reviewer  proves,  secondly, 
that  the  ammus  of  state  education  in  France  is  political;  as  distinct  from» 
and  substituted  for  a  religious  one.  France  is  ever3rthing ;  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  as  the  end  and  aim  of  human  learning, 
we  find  not  a  trace.  And  in  short, — **  All  the  turbid  tide  of  the  politiosl 
vrorld,  with  its  ebbs  and  flows,  its  pollutions  and  its  violences,  is  let  loose, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  the  whole  educational  system  of 
the  country." 

In  like  manner,^the  reviewer  proves,  from  the  example  of  Germany,  that 
a  state  education  is  slavish  and  political ;  meaning  by  "  political,"  not  an 
education  based  upon  the  principles,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  one  of 
the  great  architectonic  sciences ;  but  subject  to  aJi  the  baser  influences  of 
boreaacratic  power  and  ministerial  corruption. 

The  reviewer  next  considers  the  education  question  in  its  religious  bear- 
ings.    What  is  the  place  and  c^[ice,  if  any,  of  religion  in  education  ?   Few 
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persons  have  dared  to  proscribe  religion  altogether.    "  The  notion  even  of  the 
Gower  Street  College  was  that  the  parents  should  teach  religion  at  home. 
It  was  to  be  a  separate  item.'*    "  Now  it  was  this  view  of  the  matter  which 
was  combated  in  1839  ;  it  is  this  view  which  is  combated  still.     It  was 
not  objected  or  contended  by  the  conservative  party  in  1839,  that  the 
Church  is,  under  present  circumstances,  entitled  to  the  exclusive  pecuniary 
support  of  the  state ;  far  less  was  it  any  mere  worldly  prejudices  about 
"  our  venerable  establishment,    any  such  unworthy  feeling  as  that  which 
Dr.   Hook  calls    '  establishmentarian  pride,'    that,   speaking    generally, 
prompted  and  animated  the  struggle."     "  That  the  nature  and  definition 
of  education  was  the  ground  really  disputed  by  the  conservative  party, 
and  not  any  question  of  jealousy  or  exclusive ness,  appears  from  the  open- 
ing of  Lord  Stanley's  speech  already  referred  to : — *  He  (Lord  Stanley) 
understood  those  gentlemen  who  limited  education  to  the  mere  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  and  to  the  finding  out  the  shortest  and  readiest  method  of 
infusing  into  the  mind  a  certain  degree  of  worldly  knowledge  and  temporal 
information ;  he  understood  those  gentlemen  who  were  endeavouring  to 
fit  the  population  of  this  country  for  an  improvement  in  their  moral  cha- 
racter, without  reference  to  their  religious  feelings  or  motives  ;  he  under- 
stood those  gentlemen  who  so  limited  the  term  education,  and  applied  it 
solely  to  temporal  instruction  apart  from  spiritual  knowledge  ;  and  he  per- 
fectly concurred  in  their  view,  that  with  such  a  system  the  clergy  had 
nothing  to  do.     But  let  him  have  leave  to  say,  that  such  was  not  the  view 
in  which  education  was  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country.'     And  Lord  Stanley  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  education 
was  essentially  and  legally  a  matter  of  spiritual  concern  ;  quoting  the  dic- 
tum of  Twining,  C.  J.,  from  the  Year  Book,  2  Henry  IV.     *  La  doctrine 
et  information  des  enfants  est  chose  espirituel;'  and  referring  to  the  practice 
of  licensing  schoolmasters  by  the  bishop.     And  his  inference  was,  not  that 
the  clergy  should  therefore  have  cognizance  of  all  education ;  but  that 
education,  by  whatsoever  party  conducted,  was  mainly  a  spiritual  concern, 
and  ought  to  be  conducted  spiritually,  according  to  the  views  of  that 
party." 

Now  what  is  a  religious  education  ?  "A  religious  education,"  says  the 
reviewer,  *'  we  take  to  be  that,  not  which  has  this  or  that  quantum  of 
religious  instruction  in  it,  but  which  is  throughout  of  a  religious  character, 
and  produces  not  only  well-instructed  and  well-informed,  but  religious 
men.  And  one  sure  means  of  making  any  given  education  of  this  cha- 
racter, we  had  almost  said  the  only  means  of  doing  so,  is  to  have  at  the 
head  of  it  a  religious  man.  The  teacher  is  every  thing.  Or,  if  the  teacher 
cannot  be  secured,  then  the  school  should  be  under  the  direct  and  absolute 
control  and  superintendence  of  a  religious  person."  To  this  truth,  so  fatal 
to  his  whole  scheme;,  even  Dr.  Hook  bears  this  emphatic  testimony :  "  For 
religious  education  we  require  more  than  the  bible,  more  than  the  prayer- 
book  :  we  require  the  living  soul  of  the  instructor,  sanctified  by  grace,  to 
come  into  spiritual  contact  with  the  soul  of  the  person  taught :  the  educated 
and  religious  mind  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  that  is  untrained 
and  uncultivated." 

"  Now  it  was  to  gain  this  point,  and  consequently  to  exclude  from  the 
central  direct  superintendence  of  all  the  national  education  of  the  poor 
throughout  the  kingdom  a  state  minister,  who,'a8  things  are  now,  might 
be  of  no  religion  at  all ;  it  was  to  gain  this  point  that  the  struggle  was 
made  in  1839."  And  the  battle  was  won.  "  In  1839  it  was  conceded  and 
established  that  the  education  of  the  poor  should  be  as  independent  as  the 
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ucatioQ  of  the  rich ;  and  it  was  established  further,  that  it  should  be 

religious  education ; — an  education,  as  to  the  poor  of  the  church,  in  the 
p^^uids  of  the  clergy ;  and  as  to  the  poor  of  the  dissenters,  in  the  hands  of 

e  dissenting  ministers." 

A  part  of  this  statement  of  the  reviewer's  needs  a  little  correction.     The 

ue  principle  with  regard  to  the  children  of  poor  dissenters  is  not  that  their 
ducation  be  left  in  the  hands  of  "  dissenting  ministers,"  as  the  reviewer 
emails  them  ;  but  that  it  be  so  left  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  that  no  legid 
^^ompulsion  be  used  to  force  their  children  into  church  schools.     If  the 
jDarents  wish  to  send  their  children  to  other  schools,  let  them  do  so,  at 
their  own  proper  charges.     Under  existing  circumstances,  however,  a  tem- 
porary concession  may  be  made  ;  but  in  practice  only,  and  not  in  theory. 
Let  these  dissenting  schools  be  aided  by  government  grants,  in  extreme 
cases.    At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  honest  and 
consistent  dissenters  are  strenuous  advocates  of  what  they  call  the  volun- 
tary principle ;  and  government  grants  in  aid  of  dissenting  schools  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  this  principle. 

"  The  principles,  then,  upon  which  education  was  to  be  conducted  being 
settled,"  continues  the  reviewer,  "  a  new  question  immediately  arose, — the 
practical  question  of  how  to  supply  the  sufficient  means  to  support  the  re- 
quisite staff  of  teachers.  The  quantity,  in  short,  of  the  education  became, 
and  still  is,  the  difficulty." 

The  reviewer  then  shows  how  Dr.  Hook,  copying  Mr.  Joseph  Kay  in  his 
figures,  as  he  has  copied  Mr.  Simpson  in  his  theory,  has  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  educational  wants  (statistically  considered)  of  the  nation.  I 
regret  that  the  necessary  limits  of  this  letter  prevent  my  giving  the  details. 
But  suppos^e  Dr.  Hook's,  that  is,  Mr.  Joseph  Kay's,  statistics  to  be  correct : 
what  do  th^  prove  ?  Surely,  the  necessity  of  increased  exertion ;  but 
surely  not  the  necessity  of  a  total  change  and  revolution  of  principle.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  grossly  illogical  conclusion  from  the  premises 
(assuming  them  to  be  correctly  laid  down,  which  they  are  not),  than  that 
drawn  by  the  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

Last  of  all :  does  any  political  necessity  for  this  destructive  revolution 
exist  ?  None  whatever.  *'  Government  is  ready  to  help,  on  the  principles 
already  established."  Lord  John  Russell  has  distinctly  declared  that  there 
do  not  exist  in  England  the  same  facilities  for  laying  down  a  centralized 
and  compulsory  state  education,  which  existed  in  France  when  M.  Guizot 
began  his  system,  or  in  Prussia  when  the  king  promulgated  his  educational 
law.  "  The  efforts  of  the  National  Society"  said  his  lordship,  "  have  been 
very  successful;  and  a  vast  number  of  children  are  educated  in  their 
schools."  Nor  are  the  labours  of  dissenters, — many  of  them,  doubtless, 
sincere  though  mistaken  men, — to  be  overlooked  and  forgotten.  Now  here 
is  what  men  at  the  present  day  would  call  "  a  great  fact."  And  the 
government  of  the  country  recognises  this  fact.  What  then  is  our  want  ? 
Not  new  plans,  or  systems,  or  theories,  or  organizations,  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind ;  least  of  all,  new  principles.  We  want  more  schools,  more  and 
better  teachers,  larger  stipends.  In  a  word,  we  want  money.  This  the 
state  has  at  all  times  the  ability  to  give ;  and  it  will,  further,  be  found  far 
cheaper  in  the  end  (if  this  consideration  must  be  taken  into  account),  to 
build  schools  than  prisons,  and  to  give  salaries  to  schoolmasters  rather  than 
to  policemen.  And  the  nation  has  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  present 
ministry  has  the  will  to  promote  this  necessary  work.  Only  let  them  take 
their  stand  upon  established  principles,  and  beware  of  quacks. 

ViNDBX. 
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P.S, — I  observe  that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Maurice,  in  your  number 
for  January  last,  charges  me  (or  rather,  the  English  reviewer)  with  having 
*'  set  the  whole  question  in  a  wrong  point  of  view."  Mr.  M.  maintains 
that  education  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  two  separate  and  independent 
elements  of  '  religious'  and  '  secular.'  So  do  I.  And  so  I  did  in  Novem- 
ber :  see  pp.  322,  "  where  the  secular  is  separated  from  the  sacred,  &c. ;" 
p.  323,  "  How,  we  would  ask,  &c. ;"  •*  The  Vicar  of  Leeds,  &c. ;"  and  in- 
deed the  whole  of  my  letter. 


WANT  OF  GOOD  SCHOOL  BOOKS  ON  SACRED  HISTORY 

AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Rev.  Sir, — I  believe  it  is  very  generally  allowed  by  all  parties  in  our 
church,  that  the  historical  and  biographical  parts  of  the  bible  as  well  as  its 
doctrinal  truths,  ought  to  be  included  in  the  religious  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  How  is  it  then,  may  I  ask,  that  we  are  so  ill-supplied 
with  books  for  the  assistance  of  teachers,  as  regards  this  portion  of  sacred 
learning  ?  I  should  be  glad  and  thankful  to  gain,  through  the  medium  of 
your  useful  magazine,  any  information  as  to  the  existence  of  such  woiks. 
I  am  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Trimmer's  selections,  and  the  divers  "  Historical 
Questions,"  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, which  are  all  excellent,  but  to  young  minds  dry  and  difficult; 
and  teachers  are  not  always  to  be  met  with,  who  can  clothe  the  beau* 
tiful  language  of  scripture  in  a  more  homely  garb,  without  destroying 
the  effect  of  its  original  superiority  of  tone.  I  am  also  acquainted  with 
two  publications  entitled  the  "Peep  of  Day,"  and  "Line  upon  line," 
but  these  seem  to  me  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  in  some 
instances  so  far  to  shun  the  sublime  as  almost  to  touch  upon  the  next 
step,  the  ridiculous.  Indeed  I  have  found  in  one  or  two  portions,  that  the 
authoress  (evidently  with  the  intention  of  rendering  the  facts  more  simple 
and  amusing)  has  taken  no  small  license  in  adding  sentiments  and  ideas 
to  the  actions  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  even  to  the  works  of  our  blessed 
Lord  himself,  for  which  we  have  no  authority  in  the  Bible.  Moreov«', 
the  "  babyish"  tone  of  her  works,  and  the  too  familiar  and  childish  manner 
in  which  the  noble  deeds  and  pious  lives  of  the  holy  men  of  old  are  therein 
related,  are  surely  not  calculated  to  raise  more  than  feelings  of  wonder  and 
fleeting  ideas  of  amusement  in  the  minds  of  children  of  the  ag^es  of  10  or 
12.  For  little  things  of  5  or  6  they  may  be  useful;  but  as  years  increase, 
the  tone  of  instruction  should  be  raised  little  by  little,  and  "  Stories 
from  the  Bible"  ought  not,  in  order  to  tickle  the  youthful  fancy,  to  be 
levelled  to  the  standard  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society's  fictitious  tales  and 
memoirs.  In  the  figurative  language  so  much  in  use  (and  so  much  abused) 
at  the  present  time,  I  own  that  '*  dew  drops"  are  pleasant  to  the  "  tender 
herb ;"  but  when  the  tender  herb  is  strengthened  by  growth,  it  can  imbibe 
more  substantial  nourishment ;  and  the  child  of  12,  though  it  cannot  com- 
prehend without  exphmation  the  bible  itself,  can  yet  raise  its  ideas  to  some- 
thing more  lofty,  more  imaginative,  and,  as  regards  language,  of  a  higher 
standard  than  the  *'  Peep  of  Day"  or  "  Line  upon  Line." 

Such  is  the  book  I  feel  the  want  of ;  and  while  we  have  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  H.  More  and  Mrs.  Trimmer,  to  testify  that  ladies  do  not  always  manu- 
facture books  merely  for  the  nursery,  why  should  we  be  without  a  work 
which  might  relate  the  glorious  acts  of  creation,  the  great  works  done  in 
the  days  of  the  ancients,  and  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  Saviour  in  Ian- 
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guage,  simple  but  not  vulgar ;  eloquent,  but  not  elaborate ;  reverential,  but 
not  dry ;  in  short,  a  book  which  might  be  read  to  a  class,  after  the  routine 
of  the  Sunday's  teaching  is  over,  as  a  sort  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such 
a  term)  of  holy  recreation.  And  if.  Sir,  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  kindly  give  me  a  hint  of  any  such  being  in  print,  you  will  greatly  serve 
one  who  is  an  advocate  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

P. 


KIOGRESSIVE  EXERCISES    IN    SPELLING. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  some  hints  on  the 
subject  of  spelling,  which  I  have  lately  drawn  out  for  the  assistance  of  the 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in  my  parish. 

Children  learn  first  to  speak,  then  to  read,  and  then  to  spell.  Until 
they  can  write,  they  must  learn  spelling  orally ;  but  as  soon  as  they  can 
accomplish  a  light  round  hand,  most  of  their  spelling  exercises  should  be 
in  writing. 

Words,  for  the  purposes  of  spelling,  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
classes ;  those  whose  sound  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  spelling,  and  those 
whose  sound  aflfords  little  or  no  guidance. 

Words  of  the  former  class  are  to  be  learnt  by  means  of  miscellaneous 
exercises.  Let  the  children,  of  every' reading  lesson,  spell  orally  several 
of  its  words ;  not  picked  words  only,  but  all  the  words  of  at  least  two  or 
three  average  sentences.  And  when  they  can  write,  let  them  write  out 
poetry,  psalms,  texts,  collects,  &c.,  from  memory,  on  slates  or  paper. 

Words  of  the  second  class  admit  of  subdivision.  I  have  resolved  them 
into  four  groups.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  altogether  escaped  the  logical 
error  of  cross  division ;  but  I  believe  the  following  arrangement  will  be 
found  practically  useful.  1 .  Single  words,  containing  one  or  more  silent 
letters;  as  debt,  knife,  receipt.  To  these  may  be  added  such  words  as 
lieutenant,  rough,  puisne;  or  these  might  form  an  additional  group.  2. 
Single  words  compounded  of,  or  derived  from  others ;  as  committed,  already, 
loving,  closely,  judgment,  misspell,  mistake.  This  is  a  very  important 
group.  3.  Words  of  like  sound,  but  different  spelling.  Here  we  have  to 
do  with  two  or  more  words.  Examples: — through  and  threw;  ale,  hail, 
hale;  cede,  seed;  and  many  others.  This  is  an  amusing  group  to  begin- 
ners. 4.  Words  of  diflferent  sound,  but  like  spelling ;  as  august,  august ; 
conduct,  conduct;  close  (to  close),  close  (as  a  close  fit).  To  these  may  be 
added  such  words  as  advice,  advise,  also  rough, plough ;  and  many  others. 

With  your  kind  permission,  I  will  shortly  send  you  some  examples  of 
dictation-exercises,  founded  upon  the  above  distinctions. 

Granta. 

P.S. — Many  useful  hints  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Sullivan's 
**  Spelling- Book  superseded,"  (Longmans)  ;  and  in  **  Grammar,  Part  1," 
(Chambers). 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  BETTER  PEN. 

Rev.  Sir, — ^Not  wishing  to  have  the  long  established  truth  of  Horace's 
"frustra  culpantur  calami"  endangered  by  the  pen- making  theory  so  gra- 
phically delineated  and  so  plainly  inculcated  in  your  last  number,  by  •*  a 
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Battersea  schoolmaster/'  I  wish  to  point  out  what  I  conceive,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years,  to  he  an  important,  I  had  almost  said  a  fatal,  omis- 
sion in  his  ingenious  solution  of  his  own  query,  **  How  to  make  a  pen  ?*'  It 
consists  in  this,  that  your  correspondent  after  bringing  the  process  of  pen- 
making  down  to  the  point  of  what  is  commonly  denominated  "  nibbing," 
proceeds  to  say,  that  "  this  part  of  the  manipulation  must  be  done  dexter- 
ously, and  at  one  emphatic  cut."  Now  sir,  here  I  am  compelled  to  differ 
toto  ccelo  from  this  gentleman,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  true  art 
of  nibbing,  on  which  the  excellence  of  the  pen  is  mainly  dependent,  com- 
prises two  emphatic  cuts,  the  first  of  which  must  be  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  quill,  and  the  second,  at  right 
angles  with  the  same  axis.  This  second  and  finishing  cut  is  to  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  pen,  proportioned  to  the  propensity 
of  the  writer  for  what  is  termed  a  broad  or  narrow  nib,  and  I  trust  your 
kind  insertion  of  this  amendment  in  your  next  number  will  be  found  useful 
to  those  who'  wish  to  write  currente  calamOt  without  falling  into  that  Cfl- 
coetkes  scribendi,  which  we  should  all  endeavour  to  avoid. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

SCRIPTOB. 

Or  me  Square,  Bar/ swat  er,  Jan.  1847. 


QUERIES  FOR  SCHOOLMASTERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  following  **  Questions  for  the  Use  of  the  Teachers'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society"  at  Manchester,  have  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us.  They" 
show,  at  all  events,  that  the  attention  of  the  members  is  directed  to  the 
most  profitable  subjects,  and  in  a  thoughtful  and  practical  manner.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  other  papers  of  the  sort  that  may  from  time  to 
time  be  issued.  If  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society  does  all  its 
work  as  well  as  these  Queries  (which  bear  its  device),  seem  to  indicate,  we 
heartily  wish  it  all  success  :  it  cannot  fail  of  doing  great  good.  We 
would  be  happy  to  find  room  for  answers  too. 

"There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  world  than  a  teacher  who  devotes  him- 
self with  youthful  enthusiasm  to  his  sacred  task." 

1. — Do  you  consider  the  purely  monitorial  system  worthy  of  perpetua- 
tion, or  merely  as  a  make-shift,  justifiable  by  the  circumstances  of  our 
schools  ? 

2. — What,  in  your  own  experience,  have  you  found  to  be  its  advantages? 
and  what  its  disadvantages  ? 

3. — How  may  the  former  be  most  effectually  secured,  and  the  latter 
eschewed  ? 

4. — A  teacher,  as  it  respects  the  entire  economy  of  his  school,  should 
have  in  his  own  mind  a  high  standard  of  excellence — a  beau  idea — to 
which  he  constantly  endeavours  to  attain  ? 

5. — In  teaching  young  children,  the  instruction  should,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, be  imparted  conversation- wise  ? 

6. — And  all  scientific  terminology,  and  technical  terms  generally,  as  also 
abstract  phraseology,  should  be  avoided  ? 

7. — But  such  difficult  language  and  technicalities  as  properly  belong  to 
the  subjects  in  which  the  elder  children  are  instructed,  shoujd  not  be 
avoided,  but  thoroughly  taught  ? 
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8. — ^What  plans  have  you  found  most  successful  in  securing  personal 
cleanliness  and  tidiness  among  your  scholars  ? 
9. — What  in  securing  regular  and  punctual  attendance  ? 
10. — To  teach  well  collectively  is   generally  allowed  to  be  difficult. 
What  makes  it  so  ? 

1 1 . — ^What  are  the  chief  characteristics,  both  negative  and  positive,  of  a 
collective  lesson  when  efficiently  given  ? 

12. — Suppose  you  approve  in  any  degree  of  the  simultaneous  method, 
'what  rales  can  you  ^ve  in  reference  to  its  right  employment  ? 

13. — Why,  as  an  instrument,  does  language  merit  the  teacher's  highest 
regard? 

14. — ^What  are  the  uses  and  abuses,  and  the  rules  for  the  right  applica- 
tion of  the  elliptical  method  of  questioning  ? 

15. — ^The  degree  of  control  which  different  individuals  possess  over 
children  varies  very  much.  What  are  the  principal  elements  in  the  cha- 
xticter  of  a  teacher  that  give  this  control  ? 

16. — It  is  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint,  that  many  of  the  children  on 

J.eaving  our  schools,  not  only  do  not  continue  the  education  begun  in  them, 

l>ut  that  they  very  soon  forget  what  they  had  acquired — and,  moreover, 

'that  they  do  not  attach  themselves  to  any  religious  community,  or  not  to 

^hat  in  whose  principles  they  had  been  instructed.     How  is  this  state  of 

t;hings  to  be  accounted  for  ? — and  what  can  the  teacher  do  to  remedy  it  ? 

17. — ^The  detection  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  common  objects — espe- 
cially when  these  are  elicited  and  spoken  of  in  simple  language — forms  a 
useful  lesson  for  young  children  ? 

18. — Such  a  lesson  is  far  from  being  equally  well  suited  for  older  chil- 
dren— why  ? 

19. — The  fixing  of  the  scholar's  attention  depends  mainly  upon  excit- 
ing a  desire  or  a  dread,  and  producing  a  perception.  Whether  do  you 
prefer  an  attention  that  results  from  a  dread  or  a  desire — and  why  ? 

20. — With  respect  to  your  own  education,  the  teacher  should  never 
stand  still  ? 

*^*  These  questions  have  been  purposely  confined  to  general  subjects, 
and  such  as  have  not  been  discussed  in  the  society.  It  is  intended  to  issue 
others  as  occasion  may  require. 

W.  Ross. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS  AT  ST.  MARK'S  COLLEGE,  CHELSEA. 

December,  1846* 
By  PROFESSOR  MOZLEY,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

OHUBCH  HISTORY. 

(One  Qtiestion  only  it  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

^^^loN  I.    1. — In  what  respects  does  the  world  appear  to  have  been  prepared  for 
the  Advent  of  the  promised  Messiah  P 
3.  Account  for  the  general  rejection  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jewish  nation. 
^.  What  two  fundamental  propositions  in  respect  to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  has  Paley  established  in  his  ''Treatise  on  the  Evidences  of 
S^  Christianity".?* 

^>?ioN  II. — 1.  Write  the  names  of  the  principal  Fathers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies in  chronological  order. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Ignatius. 

3.  What  were  the  heresies  against  which  the  councils  of  Nice,  Ephesus, 

Chalcedon,  and  Constantinople  were  severally  held  ? 
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Section  III. — 1.  What  part  was  taken  by  the  early  British  Church  in  the  coi 
version  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  ?    What  inference  do  you  draw  firom  tl 
'  answer  to  this  question  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  superstitious  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  tl 

Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  falsehoods  by  which  it  is  kept  up. 

3.  Give  examples  of  the  superstitious  practice  of  self-tormenting  in  tl 

Church  ot  Home  ?    Of  what  Pagan  worship  does  it  form  a  part  ?    Froi 
what  system  of  Philosophy  does  it  appear  to  have  been  derived  ? 
Section  IV. — Give  the  dates  of— 

1.  The  Diet  of  Worms. 

2.  The  publication  of  Tyndale's  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  ini 

English. 

3.  The  first  publication  of  the  Common  Prayer. 

Section  V. — 1.  What  is  the  character  of  Wicliffe's  version  of  the  scriptures 
What  evidence  have  we  of  the  manner  in  which  copies  of  it  were  mult 
plied,  and  of  its  reception  by  the  people  ? 

2.  What  is  the  history  of  the  Catechism  ? 

3.  Describe  the  last  days  of  Dr.  Howland  Taylor. 

Section  VI. — 1.  In  what  respects  did  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI  diffc 
from  the  First 
2.  What  Protestant  Liturgies  had  been  published  before  the  Second  Book  i 
Edward  VI  was  compiled ;  and  in  what  respects  have  they  been  imitate 
in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ? 
— **  When  we  assemble  and  meet  together  to  render  thanks  for  the  gres 
benefits  we  have  received  at  His  hands,  to  set  forth  His  most  worft 
praise,  to  hear  His  most  holy  word,  and  to  ask  those  things  which  a: 
requisite  and  necessary  as  well  for  the  soul  as  the  body." 
To  what  parts  of  the  service  do  these  clauses  in  the  Exhortation  seveiall 
refer  ? 
Section  VII. — ^Write  down  the  Tenth  Article,  explain  it  fully,  and  establish  i 
truth  on  the  authority  of  scripture. 

SCBIPTUBAL  knowledge. 

Section  I. — What  events  are  associated  with  the  following  dates  ? 

1.  2,349,  B.C. 

2.  1,921,  B.C. 
a.  515,  B.C. 

Section  II. — What  events  are  associated  historically  with  the  following  places 

1.  Hebron. 

2.  Jabesh  Gilead. 

3.  Tahapanes. 

Section  III. — Give  some  account  of  the  reign  of  one  of  the  following  kings: — 

1.  Saul. 

2.  Jehoshaphat. 

3.  Josiah. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Explain  the  following  passage.     "And  he  shall  stand  befo 
Eleazar  the  Priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  Judgment 
Urim  before  the  Lord." — ^Numbers  27 — ^21. 
2.  What  is  known  from  scripture  of  the  life  of  Isaiah?    What  miracle  is  r\ 

corded  of  him  ?    What  is  the  tradition  in  respect  to  his  death  ? 
a.  What  fulfilled  prophecies  of  Isaiah — other  than  those  having  reference 
the  Messiah — are  the  most  remarkable  ? 
Section  V. — What  prophecies  have  reference — 

1.  To  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah? 

2.  To  the  circumstances  of  His  birth  ? 

3.  To  His  offices  ? 

Section  VI. — 1.  By  which  of  the  Evangelists  is  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  chief 
asserted.    On  the  authority  of  which  of  the  Fathers  is  this  believed 
have  been  in  opposition  to  a  prevalent  heresy  ? — What  heresy  ? 
2.  Mention  some  of  the  events  in  the  gospel  narrative  which  are  related  e: 
clusively  by  one  of  the  Evangelists. 
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3.  Relate  the  miracle  of  the  curing  of  the  Paralytic  at  Capernaum. 
Section  VII. — 1.  Now  when  John  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ  he 

sent  two  of  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that  should 

come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ? 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  go  and  show  John  again  these  things 

which  ye  do  hear  and  see : 
The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 

and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel 

preached  unto  them. — St.  Matthew,  xi,  2-5. 
In  what  respects  are  the  words  of  Our  Lord  in  this  passage  an  answer  to 

the  enquiiy  of  John  ? 

2.  "  He  that  should  come." — Matthew,  xi,  3.    Give  parallel  passages  to  this. 

To  what  prophetical  name  does  it  refer? 

3.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  among  them  that  are  bom  of  women,  there  hath  not 

arisen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ;  notwithstanding,  he  that  is  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he. — St.  Matthew,  xi,  1 1 . 
Explain  this  passage. 

SECTION  VIII. — 1.  What  facts  are  recorded  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ? 

2.  On  what  passages  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  chronology  of  that 

book  founded,  and  in  what  way  ? 

3.  Give  an  example  of  ''  undersigned  coincidence,"  between  the  Epistles  of 

St.  Paul  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  state  concisely  Paley's  argu- 
ment founded  thereon. 

Section  IX. — What,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  is  God*s  method 
in  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  ? 

ENGLISH  HISTOBT  AND   THE   HISTOBT  OF  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE. 

Section  I. — Give  the  dates  of  the  following  events : — 

1.  The  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

2.  The  death  of  Charies  the  First 

3.  The  accession  of  George  the  Third. 

Section  II. — 1.  Give  some  account  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third. 

2.  In  what  reign  was  the  poll-tax  first  levied,  and  with  what  results  ? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Bichard  the  Second  dethroned  ? 
Section  III. — 1 .  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  disputed  succession  between 

the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  commence,  and  in  what  terminate  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  husbands  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ?    What  claim  had  she 

to  the  English  throne  ? 

3.  Relate  shortly  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Charles  the  First  after  the 
o  battle  of  Naseby. 

^^cxion  IV. — 1.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  House  of  Hanover  succeed  to 
thedirone? 

2.  What  were  the  principal  naval  engagements  fought  during  the  reign  of 

George  the  Third,  and  who  were  the  commanders  ? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  province  of  Bengal  conquered  by  the 
o  British  ? 

^^^ON  V. — 1.  Who  is  the  first  known  Anglo-Saxon  writer  ?  In  what  language 
did  he  write  ?  What  is  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  the  Saxon 
tongue  ? 

2.  Through  what  successive  stages  has  the  Anglo  Saxon  passed  in  its  tran- 

sition to  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

3.  Who  were  the  great  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  England  and  in 
o  Italy  f  and  what  were  their  works  ? 

^^TioiJ  VL— 1.  Give  some  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

2.  Who  were  the  great  English  writers  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 

what  were  their  principal  works  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  character  of  the  Elizabethean  literature. 
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Section  VII.— Give  some  account  of  the  writings  of 

1.  Lord  Bacon. 

l2.  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

3.  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
Section  VIII. — Write  down  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  followin 
poets,  specifying  where  it  is  to  he  found. 

1.  Milton. 

2.  Thomson, 

3.  Wordsworth. 

ENOLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Section  I. — 1.  Define  the  following  terms: — A  proposition,  the  subject  of 

proposition,  its  predicate  and  copula. 
2.  What  part  of  speech  is  that  which  can  by  itself  form  the  predicate  of 

proposition,  but  cannot  by  itself  form  the  subject  of  one  P    Illustrate  th 

definition  by  means  of  an  example. 
Section  II. — 1.  What  part  of  speech  is  that  which,  not  being  the  name  of  a 

object,  is  nevertheless  capable  of  forming  either  the  subject  or  the  pred: 

cate  of  a  proposition  ? 
2.  Explain  the  meanings  of  the  words  strong  and  weak  as  applied  to  the  coi 

jugations  of  verbs,  and  give  examples  of  their  application. 
Section  III. — Give  examples  of  compound  words  formed, 

1.  By  substantives  preceded  by  verbs  ; 

2.  By  adjectives  preceded  by  adjectives ; 

3.  By  adjectives  preceded  by  verbs. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Explain  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  it: — ^^  This  is  a  di« 
covery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's." 
2.  Give  the  derivations  and  meanings  of  the  following  words : — Infant,  mt 
thinks,  surreptitious,  fardel,  cyclopaedia. 
Section  V. — 1.  Give  the  derivations  of  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  foUoiR 
ing  sentence  : — Genius  !     That  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;   ths 
quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  inert ;  ths 
energy  which  collects^  combines^  amplifies^  and  animates. 
2.  Define  the  terms  "  ellipsis"  and  **  pleonasm,"  and  give  examples  of  thei 
application. 
Section  VI. — Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  following  passage,  and  parse  the  wor^ 
printed  in  italics : — 

Hail,  holy  Light !     Offspring  of  Heaven yir«i-6om. 

Or  of  the  Eternal  eo-eternal  6«am, 

May  I  express  thee  unhlamed  P     Since  God  is  light, 

Ana  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

LATIN. 

(Subjects  for  Examination :~  First  Class,  the  Passages  from  Csesarand  Tacitus  relating  to  Britain. 
Second  Class,  Caesar,  Lib.  1, 1.30,  Exercises  trom  Arnold's  2ad  and  Srd  Books.) 

Classes  I  and  II. — Translate  the  following  passages  into  English : — 

(19.)  Quibus  rebus  cognitis,  cum  ad  has  suspiciones  certissimse  n 
accederent ;  quod  per  fines  Sequanorum  Helvetios  transduxisset ;  quo 
obsides  inter  eos  dandos  cui-asset ;  quod  ea  omnia,  non  modo  injussu  suo  • 
civitatis,  sed  etiam  iuscientibus  ipsis,  fecisset ;  quod  a  magistratu  jEduoru 
accusaretur ;  satis  esse  causae  arbitrabatur,  quare  in  cum  aut  ipse  animadve 
teret,  aut  civitatem  animadvertere  juberet.  His  omnibus  rebus  unum  repu. 
nabat,  quod  Divitiaci  fratris  summum  in  populum  Bomanum  studiu' 
summam  iu  se  voluntatem,  egregiam  fidem,  justitiam,  temperantia^ 
coguoverat:  nam,  ne  ejus  supplicio  Divitiaci  animum  ofienderet,  verebat^ 
Itaque,  prius  quam  quidquam  conaretur,  Divitiacum  ad  se  vocari  j  ubet, 
quotidianis  interpretibus  remotis,  per  C.  Valerium  Procillura  (princip^ 
Gallise  Provincis,  familiarem  suum,  cui  summam  omnium  rerum  fidL^ 
habebat)  cum  eo  colloquitur:  simul  commonefacit,  qus  ipso  prsesente 
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ooncilio  Gallorum  de  Dumnori^e  sint  dicta;  et  ostendit,  qu®  separatim 
quisque  de  eo  apud  se  dixerit.  Petit,  atque  liortatur,  ut,  sine  ejus  ofl'ensiune 
animi,  vel  ipse  de  eo,  causa  cognita,  statuat,  vel  civitatem  statuere  jubeat. 

(14.)  Compluiibus  diebus  iisdem  in   castris  consumtis    cum  propius 
accessisse  lep^iones,  et  C.  Trebonium  legatum,  cognovissent ;  duces  Bello- 
Tacornra,  veriti  similem  obsessionem  Alesise,  noctu  diraittunt  eos,  quos  aut 
state  aut  viribus  inferiores,  aut  inermes  habebant,  unaque  reliqua  impedi- 
menta :  quorum  perturbatum  et  confusum  dum  explicant  agmen,  (magna 
enim  roultitudo  caiTorum  etiam  expeditos  secjui  Gallos  consuevit),  oppressi 
luce,  copias  armatorum  pro  suis  iustruunt  castns ;  ne  prius  Romaui  persequi 
se  incipereut,  quam  longius  agmen  iropedimentorum  suorum  processisset. 
At  Caesar  neque  resistentesaggrcdiendos,  nequecedentestanto  coUis  adscensu 
lacessendos,  judicabat ;  neque  non  usque  eo  legiones  admovendas,  ut  discedere 
ex  eo  loco  sine  periculo  barbari,  militibus  instantibus,  non  possent:  ita  cum 
paludem  impeaitam  a  castris  castra  dividere,  (quas  transeundi  diHicultas 
celeritatem  insequendi  tardare  posset),  atque  id  jugum,  quod  trans  paludem 
paene  ad  hostium  castra  pertineret,  mediocri  valle  a  castris  eorum  intercisum, 
animadverteret ;  pontibus  palude  constrata,  legiones  transducit,  celeriterque 
in  summan  planitiem  jugi  perveuit :  quae  declivi  fastigio  duobus  ab  lateribus 
muniebatur.      Ibi    legionibus    instructis,   ad    ultimum   jugum    pervenit: 
aciemque  eo  loco  constituit ;  unde  tormento  missa  tela  in  hostium  cuueos 
conjici  possent. 

-A.S8ES  III  AND  IV. — Translate  the  follo\ving  sentences  into  English : — 

Is  labor  utilis  est,  qui  auctori  laudem  fert,  aliis  utilitatem.  Quid  fers 
manu,  mi  fili  ?  Pecuniam  et  vasa  refero,  quas  fur  e  domo  nostra  nuper 
abstulerat.  Hunc  ego  dolorem  aequo  animo  ferrem,  nisi  gravior  esset,  quam 
ut  ferri  omnino  possit.  Fer  opem  miseris,  et  vide,  ne  te  sero  lati  auxilii 
pceniteat.  Factum  est  aequitate  Aristidis,  ut  summum  imperium  a  Lacedse- 
moniis  transferretur  ad  Athenionses.  Miseret  me  tui,  quod  tanta  tibi  injuria 
illata  est,  quantam  inferre  cuiquam  nisi  audacissimus  homo  nun  potuit. 
Sed  tamen  majorem  laudem  merebere,  aequo  animo  ferendo  injuriam,  quam 
ulciscendo.  Tollite  et  auferte  haec  subsellia:  ablata  in  porticu  collocate. 
Caesari  militum  ordines  circumequitanti  nuntius  affertur,  hostem  adesse  et 
borribili  sublato  clamore  castris  appropinquare.  Nihil  igitur  differendum 
impetum  ratus,  instructa  acie  signa  in  hostem  tulit. 

Marcus  Cato  puer  in  domo  avunculi  sui,  Drusi,  tribuni  plebis,  educebatur. 
Quum  apud  eum  socii  de  civitate  impetranda  convenissent,  et  Quintus 
Poppedius,  Marsorum  princeps,  eum  rogaret,  ut  socios  apud  avunculum 
adjuvaret,  constant!  vultu  respondit,  non  facturum  se.  Iterum  deinde  et 
sspius  rogatus,  in  proposito  perstitit.  Tunc  Poppedius  puero  in  altissimam 
sedium  partem  sublato  minatus  est,  se  eum  inde  dejecturum,  nisi  precibus 
obtemperaret.  Sed  Cato  ne  hac  quidem  re  ab  incepto  depelli  potuit.  Ita 
Poppedio  vox  ilia  expressa  est:  Gratulemur  nobis,  socii,  hunc  esse  tam 
parvum:  quo  senatore  ne  spei*are  quidem  civitatem  liceret  Sic  ea  con- 
stantia,  quam  postea  per  totam  vitam  ostendit,  jam  in  puero  Catoue  apparuit. 

(To  be  conclttded  in  our  next. J 
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IRREVEEENCE   IN  CHUECH. 

The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  Temple :  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him." 

0  GRIEF  for  angels  to  behold 

Within  Christ's  awful  home ! 
A  child  regenerate  here  of  old. 
And  here  for  lowliest  adoration  come, 

Forgetting  love  and  fear, 
And  with  bold  eye  and  tone  bringing  the  rude  world  here. 
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Where  is  the  Cross  upon  thy  brow, 

Seal  of  His  Lore  and  Might, 
Whose  life-blood  eam'd  thee  power,  thy  vow 
To  keep  and  serve  Him  in  His  courts  aright  ? 

Even  in  his  week  of  grace. 
Thou  know  *st.  His  ire  brake  out  for  His  own  holy  place. 

Thrice  in  those  seven  dread  days,  we  read, 

He  to  His  Temple  came. 
If  haply  from  the  wrath  decreed 
He  might  redeem  th'  abode  of  His  great  Name ; 

With  silent  warning  Eye, 
With  scourge  in  Hand,  with  doom  of  thrilling  Prophecy. 

On  Sunday  eve  with  many  a  palm, 

With  many  a  chant  divine, 
It  came,  that  Eye  so  keen  and  calm. 
Like  a  still  lamp,  far  searching  aisle  and  shrine. 

Happy  the  few,  that  hour. 
Who  with  adoring  hearts  kneel'd  to  that  gaze  of  power. 

Nor  they  unblest,  the  morrow  mom. 

Who  low  before  Him  lay 
In  penitential  guise  forlorn. 
And  for  His  sounding  scourge  made  duteous  way : 

Who  at  His  word  their  store 
Of  earthly  goods  removed,  nor  ever  brought  them  more. 

But  ah !  no  blessing  left  He  them, 

When  the  third  evening  fell, 
And  o'er  the  olive-shaded  glen 
Came  wafted  to  His  Mount  His  stem  farewell. 

"  We  meet  not,  till  ye  own 
The  Cmcified  and  scom'd  before  the  Judgment  Throne.*' 

No  blessing  left  the  Lord  of  bliss. 

Save  on  that  widow  poor. 
Who  only  offer'd  not  amiss. 
Whose  praise  for  aye  shall  in  his  book  endure. 

What  if  the  place  were  doom'd  ? 
Love  will  abide  the  fire :  her  gift  is  unconsum'd. 

Thrice  wam'd  the  dread  departing  word 

The  city  of  His  choice ; 
And  threefold  are  Thy  lessons.  Lord, 
Even  now  to  reckless  eye,  and  heart,  and  voice. 

Why  is  there  silence  here  ? 
Why  hush  the  prattling  babe  ?  "  An  unseen  Eye,  we  fear." 

What  are  these  powers  and  penal  ways. 

With  rebel  hand  and  tongue  ? 
Tme  tokens  of  the  heart's  amaze. 
Where  waits  beside  the  door  the  scared  throng. 

By  sentence  heard  in  Heaven, 
Of  sin-retaining  power,  out  of  the  Presence  driven. 

Driven  for  a  while :  and  0 !  if  yet 

The  scornful  brow  they  bend. 
The  saintly  Thrones  are  duly  set. 
The  doom  prepar'd,  that  without  hope  or  end 

The  Temple  Roof  will  draw 
Down  on  the  irreverent  head,  there  lingering  without  awe. 

Lyra  Innocentium, 
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SCOTLAND. — TRINITY  COLLEGE,  PEBTII8UIRE. 

BCE  following  is  an  extract  from  the  address  delivered  by  the  warden,  the  Rev. 
baries  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  after  the  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  College  Chapel : — 

"  But,  my  brethren,  when  we  engage  together  in  this  work,  let  us  not  imagine 
M  we  are  doing  God  a  service  so  much  as  we  are  conferring  a  benefit  and  a  bles- 
ng  upon  ourselves.  It  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  all  benefits,  the  highest  and  most 
lorious  of  all  privileges,  to  be  permitted  thus  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the 
Bigh  and  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,'  and  who,  '  although  He  hath  His 
wefiing  so  high,  yet  humbleth  Himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven 
id  earth ;'  to  be  permitted  to  say  to  Him,  who  '  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales, 
nd  the  hills  in  a  balance,'  hallowed  be  Thy  Name ! — in  every  stone  that  is  hewn 
at  of  Thy  rock,  and  which  we  raise  upon  this  Thy  mountain,  hallowed  be  Thy 
^ame ;  and  to  be  assured  that  saying  this  in  an  honest  and  true  heart,  we  shall  be 
^rd  and  blessed,  comforted,  and  assisted ;  this,  I  say,  is  a  great  and  glorious 
riyilege,  £eir  beyond  what  we  are  able  fully  to  understand  or  think :  but  yet  we 
dieve  it — we  embrace  it  with  the  fullest  and  most  cordial  apprehension  of  a  lively 
ith,  since  it  is  the  Word  of  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself  that  bids  us  in  all  things, 
ceat  and  small,  '  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,'  whether  ye  sleep  or  wake,  whether  ye 
ant  vineyards,  or  reap  the  fruits  of  your  ground,  whether  ye  pull  down,  or  buUd 
?,  or  *  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.' 

^  And  howj  it  may  be  asked,  in  what  we  are  doing  at  this  present,  how  shall  we 
i  able — 5y  what  means  shall  we  seek  to  promote  God's  glory  in  the  best  and  most 
Fectual  manner,  and  so  secure  the  richest  blessing  upon  the  work  we  have  under- 
ken,  and  the  largest  amount  of  benefit  to  ourselves  ?  I  answer  briefiy — by  endea- 
curing  to  maintain  and  promote  the  truth  of  God,  such  as  we  have  ourselves 
^ved  it ;  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  integrity,  to  maintain  it  in  all  charity,  to 
aintain  it  with  all  bountifulness,  according  to  thejneasure  of  the  gifts  which  He 
^  Himself  bestowed  upon  us  for  this  end. 

'*  Let  me  be  allowed,  brethren,  to  say  but  a  few  words  upon  each  of  these  points, 
KDaprehending,  as  they  do,  our  paramount  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  as  regards 
^e  work  for  the  inauguration  of  which  we  are  now  assembled.  I  am  to  speak  of 
Le  main  design  and  purpose  of  this  institution,  viz.,  the  promotion  of  Gods  truth 
Loh  as  we  have  ourselves  received  it ;  and  the  promoting  of  it,  in  the  first  place, 
^  idl  its  integrity. 

^^  1.  It  is,  then,  as  members  of  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,  as  holding  all  which 
•4t  church  has  held  from  the  beginning,  and  as  desiring  to  teach  our  children 
^  our  household  after  us,  all  that  aposUes,  saints,  and  martyrs  in  the  first  and 
jLKst  ages  of  the  Church  have  taught  their  children,  all  that  St.  Paul  taught 
biothy,  all  that  St.  Peter  taught  Mark,  all  that  St.  John  taught  Ignatius,  and  all 
^  these  latter  taught  their  own  disciples, — it  is  to  teach  neither  more  nor  less 
•an  this,  under  the  giiidance  and  authority  of  those  who  are  to  us  in  the  place  of 
t  Paul,  and  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John,  and  St  Mark,  and  St  Timothy,  and  St 
^[natius,  viz.,  the  bishops  of  this  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  we  propose 
*  institute  this  place  of  education  for  the  promotion  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ 
esus.  We  may  not  detract  from  it — we  may  not  add  to  it  Neither  may  we 
kMy  halt  between  two  opinions :  *  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  He 
tat  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad.'  Truth— that  which  we  ourselves 
7ld  to  be  truth,  and  is  truth  to  us—is  of  all  things  most  precious :  and  the  more 
recious'— the  more  closely  and  scrupulously  to  be  kept  and  guarded — ^promoted 
id  maintained — in  proportion  as  it  concerns  more  immediately  the  God  of  truth* 
nd  therefore  we  may  not  deem  lightly  of  any  truth,  more  especially  of  religious 
aths,  whether  they  be  of  the  essence  or  of  the  attributes  of  religion.  The  worship 
f  the  one  true  God— of  the  adorable  Name  to  which  we  consecrate  this  work — 
\  of  the  essence  of  religion ;  of  its  attributes  are  the  ordinances  and  the  ritual 
nder  which  we  worship  Him.  And,  intent  only  upon  the  truth  as  it  concerns 
0^  of  these,  we  can  readily  recognize  the  fitness  of  a  divine  economy,  ordaining 
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that  the  altar  of  a  triune  God  sLould  be  served  hy  a  threefold  ministry;  we  fer- 
vently rejoice  to  find  the  unspeakable  mystery  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
shadowed  forth  and  typified  in  a  father  of  the  flock  sending  forth  chosen  and 
ordained  ministers  of  salvation  to  all  his  people ;  in  an  everlasting  priesthood 
sent  by  him  to  preach  and  to  offer  reconciliation  through  the  one  atoning  sacrifice; 
and  in  the  multiplied  succession  of  seven  '  men  of  honest  report,'  full  of  the  seven- 
fold gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  proceed  to  fulfil  the  rainistiy,  and  dispense  the 
grace,  the  alms  and  offerings,  the  comfort  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  trutH 
and  love.  Joyfully,  I  say,  do  we  hail  and  devoutly  do  we  venerate  this  close 
and  mystical  analogy  between  the  revealed  object  of  our  worship,  and  the  ap- 
pointed' channel  through  which  it  is  offered — between  the  Almighty  author  and 
giver  of  all  good  things,  and  the  unworthy  but  chosen  instruments,  by  which  he 
is  pleased  to  give  them.  Not  that  we  rest  our  faith  upon  such  an  analogy, 
viewed  simply  by  itself,  but  because  the  conclusion  which  it  serves  to  confirm  in 
us  is  based,  as  we  suppose,  undoubtedly  upon  the  evidence  of  '  Holy  Scripture 
and  antieut  authors.'  We  hold  it  to  be  essential  to  the  integrity  of  God's  truth  to 
maintain  the  same. 

"  2.  But  it  is  not  only  in  all  its  integrity,  but  in  all  charity,  that  we  shall  be 
bound,  as  I  have  said,  to  promote  the  truth.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  words  which  have  now  been  spoken  have  proceeded  from  any  feeling  of  unkind- 
liness,  any  spirit  of  controversy,  any  temper  of  disaffection.  No  :  God  forbid! 
We,  of  all  men,  are  bound  to  act  and  to  speak  not  only  with  all  meekness  and 
forbearance,  but  also,  I  repeat,  with  all  charity,  who  have  so  greatly  need  of  for- 
bearance and  of  charity  at  the  hands  of  all  ;  and  may  I  not  say,  who  are  recett- 
ing  charily — who  are  tenderly,  most  tenderly  and  lovingly  dealt  with  by  some 
who,  it  may  be,  are  not  altogether  like  minded  and  of  the  same  conviction  with 
ourselves  ?  And,  brethren — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  identify  myself  with  those 
into  whose  body  I  am  now  received — are  we  not  further  bound  so  to  speak  and 
act  by  the  very  principle  which  has  preserved  us  what  we  are — members  of  an 
Apostolic  Communion  in  the  midst  of  a  nation,  which,  for  the  most  part,  maintains 
a  divine  worship  under  other  attributes  ?  It  was  the  principle  of  allegiance  to 
God's  anointed  which  heretofore  subjected  us  to  trial  under  persecution.  The  same 
principle — the  self-same  allegiance  and  of  conscientious  submission  to  the  powers 
that  be,  and  are  now  ordained  to  us  of  God,  as  we  ourselves  do  unreservedly  and 
loyally  avow,  will  be  sufiicient,  I  am  sure,  to  prevent  us  from  all  contentiousness, 
all  disaffection ;  as  the  spirit  of  Christ,  if  we  follow  His  guidance,  will  preserve  os 
in  all  charity  and  forbearance  towards  the  fellow  subjects  of  our  common  sovereign 
among  whom  God's  good  providence  has  appointed  us  to  dwell. 

"3.  But  once  more.  Not  only  in  all  its  integrity,  and]  in  all  charity,  but 
also  with  all  bountifvlness,  will  it  be  our  duty  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
God's  truth  in  the  place  which  we  have  now  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  His 
glory.  The  very  step  which  we  have  just  taken,  pledges  us  to  do  this.  For, 
if  I  interpret  rightly  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  Siose  whom  I  have  the 
privilege  to  address,  it  is  not  merely  this  house  of  God,  but  the  whole  of  the 
goodly  and  spacious  edifice  which  we  see  growing  up  around  us,  that  we  piir* 
posed  in  this  present  solemnity  to  consign  and  to  dedicate — and  have  now  con- 
signed and  dedicated — to  the  Lord  our  God,  to  the  Holy,  Blessed,  and  Glorious 
Trinity,  whose  name  it  has  received,  to  bear  it  henceforth  rightfully  and  for  ever 
to  the  end  of  time.  Let  us,  therefore,  seek  in  all  things  to  act  up  to  the  hieh 
standard  of  duty  which  such  a  dedication  requires  of  us.  Let  us  not  tarnish  £e 
glory  of  this  noble  work  by  one  self-seeking  thought,  one  niggard  imagination, 
one  faithless  fear.  Let  us  sow  plentifully,  that  we  may  reap  plentifully.  Let  us 
lend  unto  the  Lord,  not  hoping  to  receive  again,  and  yet  assured  that  he  will 
repay  us  far  better — infinitely  far  more  surely  and  more  richly  than  we  can  repay 
ourselves.  And  might  I  not  say,  brethren,*even  more  than  this  ?  Might  I  not 
say  to  many,  whether  present  or  absent,  whom  the  welfare  of  this  work  does  indeed 
most  closely  concern — might  I  not  say.  If  you  would  seek  the  Lord's  glory  therein, 
and  your  own  truest  and  best  interests,  do  unto  him,  as  he  has  done  unto  you? 
Imitate  as  closely  as  yon  can  the  measure  of  his  dealings  toward  you.  I  hope 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  somewhat  boldly  in  such  a  cause — but  is  it  not 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  God  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are,  or  who 
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(night  to  be,  in  all  reason  and  good  conscience,  the  authors  and  promoters,  the 
aiders  and  encouragfers  of  this  design — is  it  pot  an  undoubted  fact  that  God  has 
placed  in  their  hands  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  fniits  and  fatness  of  this  land  ? 
And  why  has  He  placed  it  there  ?  Why  has  he  made  you  his  steward  rather  than 
another  ?  Are  not  princely  domains,  are  not  lordly  estates,  are  not  the  forests  that 
wave  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  flocks  that  feed  upon  the  hills,  and  the  feathered 
fowls  that  nestle  on  the  moor,  or  fly  aloft  in  the  firmament  of  heaven — are  they  not 
all  an  heritage  and  gift  that  cometh  from  the  Lord  ?  And  to  you  he  has  given 
i  them  richly  and  freely  to  enjoy.  And  yet  not  so  richly  hut  that  he  would  have  you 
remember  your  brethren  towards  whom  He  has  been  less  bountiful ;  not  so  freely 
bat  that  he  would  have  you  remember  Him,  to  whose  hand  alone  you  owe  all 
things — remembering  Him  in  the  ways  which  he  hath  himself  appointed;  that 
is, bj  endeavouring  to  promote  His  truth,  such  as  you  have  yourselves  received 
it,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gifts  which  He  has  given  you. 

"Brethren,  I  have  come  hither  irom  a  place  where,  upwards  of  450  years  ago, 
the  same  ceremony  was  performed  in  which  we  have  been  now  engaged — per- 
formed, too,  in  the  same  all-holy  name,  "  In  Nomine  sanctae  ac  individua;  Tri- 
nitatis,  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti."  Such  are  the  words  with  which  that 
great  prelate  and  statesman,  the  pious  and  munificent  founder  of  the  two  St.  Mary 
Winton  Colleges,  prefaces  the  statutes  he  gave  to  Winchester  College,  and  with 
which,  no  doubt,  he  commenced  the  building  of  those  walls,  of  which  he  was 
himself  the  architect,  and  which  (they  who  ha^e  seen  bear  witness)  are  still 
"fresh  and  green"  as  these  that  were  erected  yesterday. 

"I  have  come  hither  from  a  place,  which,  reckoning  back  somewhat  less  than 
the  half  of  those  many  years,  could  boast  of  nurturing  the  boy,  and  afterwards 
embracing  in  maturer  fellowship  the  saintly  man — I  mean  Bishop  Ken — who  of  all 
men  in  the  sister  country  did  most  worthily  represent  the  same  sentiments  of  alle- 
giance which  your  own  forefathers  professed,  and  was  content  no  less  to  suffer,  for 
conscience  sake,  the  same  forfeiture  of  worldly  honours  and  emoluments  which 
they  endured. 

"I  have  come,  too,  from  a  place  to  which,  at  this  hour,  the  first  subject  of  the 

realm,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  owes  the  education  of  his  boyhood, 

and  the  culture  and  the  maintenance  of  his  later  years.    Are  Uiese  the  men  whose 

lives  and  examples  we  shall  propose  for  the  study  and  imitation  of  the  youth  who 

shall  come  hither  to  be  taught  by  us  ?  I  trust  they  are.     I  trust  the  divine  charity, 

the  overflowing  bountifulness,  the  uncalculating  devotion  of  ourselves  and  of 

our  substance,  of  [our  skill  and  our  ability — be  they  what  they  may — to  God's 

service,  and  to  the' nurture  and  discipline  of  Christ's  little  ones  — I  trust  the  spirit 

of  William  of  Wykeham  will  be  our  spirit.     I  trust  the  unfeigned  faith,  the  warm 

liearted  devotion,  the  primitive  simplicity,  the  scrupulous  conscientiousness  of 

Thomas  Ken — I  will  not  say,  may  be  ours,  but  may  be  what  we  shall  aim  at.    I 

toistthe  Christian  courtesy,  the  meekness  and  the  gentleness,  which,  in  a  time  of 

'■ebnke  and  of  manifold  temptations,  distinguish  the  reverend  Primate  of  the 

English  Church,  may  be  vouchsafed  to  us  after  the  measure  of  our  humbler  sphere, 

^n»id  whaterer  trials  and  difficulties  may  beset  our  course.    And  not  only  may  we 

seek  to  imitate  his  moral  qualities,  such  as  I  have  described  them,  but  his  intel- 

^^ual  attainments,  the  elegant  scholarship,  the  ripe  and  graceful  fruits  of  sacred 

^M  classical  erudition,  which  they  who  know  him  most  intimately  can  best  de- 

^*^re  how  effectually  he  has  cultivated,  how  modestly,  and  yet  how  aptly  and 

^^icitously,  he  can  produce. 


lyself 
^^«  examples  of  munificence  and  charity,  of  piety  and  holiness,  of  learning  and 
p^complishments,  not  a  whit  inferior  to  any  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  to  be 
f^^nd  among  those  with  whom,  whether  living  or  departed,  it  will  be  my  pride 
j^d  happiness  to  be  connected  henceforth  by  the  bond  of  similar  associations. 
y-  well  know  there  has  been,  in  this  quarter  of  our  island,  a  spirit  too,  which  has 
^^me  witness  with  your  spirit  that  the  communion  into  which  you  have  been 
^^ptized  is  a  true  and  lively  branch  of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church.  Yes,  and 
^^ore  than  this.   There  has  been  a  light  shining  here;  when  elsewhere,  throughout 
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the  land,  all  has  been  dark.    There  has  been  a  time  when  England  has  borrowed 
hence  the  sparks  by  which  she  kindled  for  herself  the  pure  flame  of  learning  and 
religion ;  when  bishops  and  holy  men,  issuing  from  a  Scottish  ide,  carried  widi 
them  their  treasure  of  divine  things  to  communicate  to  our  southern  fore£aitbei% 
and  renewed  for  them  the  foundations  of  the  faith  which  heathen  conquerors  had 
destroyed.*    God  grant  that  this  foundation,  so  fieur  as  it  derives  its  birth,  in  poi^ 
from  English  sympathy  and  English  aid,  may  prove  an  everlasting  monument  of 
our  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  we  iben  received !     God  grant  that  we  who 
are  called  to  fulfil  our  ofiices  in  the  same  may  bear  in  mind  that,  having  beet 
made  '  partakers  of  your  spiritual  things,'  it  will  be  but  a  small,  though  a  jut 
and  fitting  recompense,  that,  according  to  the  best  of  the  talents  whicb  God  Imb 
given  us,  *  we  shall  minister  unto  you  in  carnal  things  •/  and,  if  it  may  be,  skll 
seek,  in  some  humble  measure,  to  discharge  that  weightier  debt,  whicn  it  new 
can  be  unseasonable  to  acknowledge,  or,  so  far  as  occasion  may  be  given,  too 
late  to  repay." 


Socumtnt. 
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BEFORT   OF  THE   YORK  DIOCESAN   SOCIETY.. 

YouB  committee  have  sincere  satisfaction  in  presenting  to  the  members  of  the 
Diocesan  Board  a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  last  year,  and  though 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  record  any  great  variety  of  incident,  or  to  speik 
much  as  yet  of  results,  nevertheless  they  consider  it  to  have  been  a  year  of 
great  promise ;  and  that  the  progress  which  has  been  made  justifies  them  in  in* 
dulging  sanguine  hopes  with  regard  to  the  future. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  completion  of  the  society's  new 
training  schools,  a  work  indeed  of  great  magnitude,  whether  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  buildings,  the  comprehensive  scale  of  the  arrangements,  or  the  import- 
ant benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  this  measure  to  the  progress  of  education  m 
the  diocese,  be  considered.     Your  committee  therefore  cannot  but  express  their 
thankfulness  to  Divine  Providence  for  having  enabled  them  to  bring  to  a  hx^ 
issue  a  long  cherished  plan,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  they  doubt   noti 
will  be  matter  of  sincere  rejoicing  to  all  who  feel,  as  they  do,  that  in  order  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  education  it  is  necessary  to  improve  its  character,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  teachers  of  the  people 
should  themselves  be  well  educated  persons,   and  qualified  for  the  poaitioi. 
which  they  occupy,  not  merely  by  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  oi  know- 
ledge, or  even  of  skill  in  the  art  of  imparting  that  knowledge  to  others,  but 
chiefly  by  being  moulded  to  a  religious  stamp  of  character  which  will  lead  them 
to  watch  as  anxiously  for  the  moral  improvement  as  for  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  their  pupils.     For  indeed  the  office  of  schoolmaster  should  be  required, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  but  rather  as  invested  witb  t 
degree  of  sanctity,  as  being  a  subordinate  office  in  the  chiurch,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  Him  who  showed  the  most  gpracions 
care  for  little  children,  and  commended  them  to  the  tenderest  sympathies  of 
the  members  of  His  Church. 

The  new  buildings  were  opened  in  August  last,  and  are  reported  by  the  Ber* 
the  Principal  to  be  conveniently  arranged,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  designed.  The  cost  of  site,  erection,  and  finismng, 
amounts  together  to  the  sum  of  £12,000. 

They  are  calculated  to  hold  fifty-six  training  pupils.  The  number  of  train- 
ing pupils  now  under  instruction  is  thirty- six.  But  your  committee  have  sanc- 
tioned an  arrangement  by  which  the  rooms  not  at  present  required  for  training 

♦  '*  It  is  certain  that  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  issued  from  the  Convent  at  lona, 
exercised  their  official  duties,  and  even  renewed  the  foundations  of  the  faith  in  all  the 
provinces  northward  of  the  Thames." — Bishop  Russell's  History  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland,  Vol.  i,  p.  15.    See,  also,  ibid,  pp.  32,  69,  and  70. 
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pupils  are  allowed  to  be  temporarily  occupied  bv  pupils  of  the  middle  classes. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  members  of  this  society,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1845,  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  middle  classes,  with  Lord  Morpeth  at  their  head,  haying 
obsened  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  existence  of  the  training  institution  for 
improving  the  character,  and  extending  the  amount  of  education  of  the  middle 
classes  (ordinarily  received  by  the  cmldren  of  those  classes)  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  committee  of  your  training  schools,  that,  if  they  would 
^ow  a  boarding  school  for  the  sons  of  yeomen  and  others  to  be  added  to  the 
day  school  already  attached  to  the  training  school,  they  would  raise  a  subscrip* 
tion  and  erect  a  building  on  a  site  contiguous  to  that  of  the  training  school,  - 
in  which  such  additionsd  pupils  should  be  lodged ;  which  building  is  now  ap* 
proaching  completion,  and  will  probably  be  opened  soon  after  Christmas.     It 
was  further  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of  there  being  an  excess  of  expenditure  in 
the  year  over  and  above  the  receipts  derived  from  those  additional  pupils,  they, 
that  is,  the  yeoman  committee,  would  make  up  such  deficiency.     Now  it  ap- 
peared to  your  committee  that  the  arrangement  thus  proposed  was  one  by 
which  thejr  were  not  only  secured  from  loss,  but  one  from  which  they  must 
nap  pecuniary  advantage,  added  to  which  it  held  out  to  them  the  privilege  of 
joinmg  in  a  scheme  which  would  confer  on  the  country  at  large  advantages 
which  had  already  been  appreciated  in  the  city  of  York,  and  would  be  likely 
not  only  to  prove  a  matenal  benefit  to  the  middle  classes,  but  would  also  indi- 
netly  promote  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes  in  whom  they  are  more  imme- 
dotely  interested — for  it  is  notorious  that  the  employers  of  the  poor  have  a 
great  and  powerful  influence  over  them,  and  that  the  general  tone  of  feeling, 
ivhether  good  or  bad,  which  pervades  the  middle  classes  is  readily  commum* 
cated  to  the  lower,  and  therefore  that  if  a  sound  Christian  education  be  given 
to  them,  I.e.,  to  the  middle  classes,  if  their  minds  be  elevated,  and  their  con- 
ditlan  raised,  not  only  by  an  increased  amount  of  secular  learning  of  such  a 
^  as  will  enable  them  to  discharge  more  skilfully  the  temporal  duties  of 
thedr  situations  in  life,  but  also  by  an  increase  of  religious  feeling,  by  means  of 
which  they  will  become  better  citizens  and  better  masters,  considering  that 
^  also  nave  a  Master  in  Heaven ;  it  will  be  probable  that  under  such  ad* 
stages  they  will  take  a  livelier  interest  in  the  progress  of  education  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  and  that  they  will  help,  by  their  example  and  influence,  to 
Rttse  them  from  that  deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  of  indifference,  and  of  vice, 
too  often  to  be  met  with  even  in  our  agricultural  districts,  once  famed  as  the 
scenes  of  pious  simplicity,  order,  and  contentment,  but  now,  alas  I  frequently 
the  seat  of  waywardness,  and  confusion,  and  of  a  fearful  amount  of  immorality. 
tToder  these  considerations  your  committee  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  offer 
made  to  them,  and  to  show  a  readiness  to  forward  the  benevolent  and  im« 
portant  designs  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Yeoman  committee. 

Your  committee  further  believe  that  present  appearances  tend  to  show  that 
fliey  were  not  mistaken  in  the  course  which  they  then  adopted,  but  that 
the  Diocesan  Society  materially  benefits  by  the  amalgamation  of  these  two 
institutions. 

Immediately  that  the  new  buildings  were  opened  there  was  an  increase  of 
thirty-nine  pupils  of  the  middle  class,  and  there  are  now  applications  for 
twenty  admissions  after  Christmas.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
produced  such  an  increase  of  income,  that  in  the  first  quarter  after  the  opening 
of  the  new  buildings  the  institution  was  almost  if  not  quite  self- supported, 
an  event  which  has  never  happened  in  any  previous  quarter. 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  the  expenditure  was  ^98  6s.  2d.; 
receipts,  £335  17s.  Od  ;  showing  a  deficiency  of  £62  9s.  2d.  At  the  close  of 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  the  expenditure  was  £498  15s.  8d. ;  re- 
ceipts, £532  13s.  9d. ;  showing  a  surplus  of  £33  18s.  Id.  In  the  latter 
quarter's  estimate  and  expenditure,  however,  there  are  some  items  not  included, 
such  as  rates  and  taxes,  so  that  this  sum  of  £33  cannot  be  regarded  as  positive 
surplus,  but  it  will  be  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  in  the  first  quarter  after  the 
opening  of  the  new  buildings  the  institution  was  what  it  never  was  before 
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nearly  self-supporting,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  accession  of  Yeoman 
pupils,  which  an  increase  of  accommodation  enabled  us  to  receive. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  existence  of  the  middle  school  is  of 
great  use  to  the  training  institution,  as  it  forms  on  the  spot  a  practising  school 
for  the  training  pupils,  wherein  they  become  acquainted  with  general  school 
discipline  and  management,  and  exercise  themselves,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Principal  of  the  joint  institutions,  in  the  art  of  giving  instruction  to  others. 

Your  committee  cannot  close  this  part  of  their  report  without  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  the  Rev.  the  Principal  continues  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  They  feel  also  bound  to  state  that  they  be- 
lieve the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Srinciples  of  the  English  church  as  embodied  in  her  liturgy,  articles,  and 
omilies.  Your  committee  continue  to  watch  over  the  rising  institution  with 
de«p  interest,  and  would  in  no  case  sanction  the  smallest  departure  from  such 
principles.  They  therefore  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  receive  from  the 
country  at  large  that  undivided  support  which  it  pre-eminently  deserves,  and 
that,  under  the  blessing  of  Him,  without  whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothiDgis 
holy,  it  will  become  a  glorious  instrument  of  good,  in  spreading  sound  knqw- 
ledge  and  useful  learning,  and  in  promoting  an  increase  of  practical  piety  in 
the  lives  of  many  amongst  the  masses  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  our 
countrymen  to  be  found  in  the  crowded  cities  and  distant  villages  of  this  great 
and  important  county. 

One  proof  of  the  past  success  and  usefulness  of  the  Training  Institution 
must  here  be  cited  as  an  earnest  of  the  future.  A  return  has  lately  been  pro- 
cured from  thirty- two  parishes  to  which  trained  masters  have  been  sent,  of 
the  numbers  under  education  in  the  schools  to  which  they  were  sent  at  the 
date  of  their  appointment,  and  of  the  numbers  at  present  in  those  schools;  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  books  at  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment was  1565  ;  number  now  on  the  books,  8493 ;  showing  an  increase  on 
the  books  of  1928.  The  number  of  scholars  in  actual  attendance  at  the  date 
of  appointment  was  1365;  number  now  in  attendance,  2490;  increase  in 
attendance,  1125,  which  makes  an  average  increase  of  attendance  in  each 
school,  to  which  a  trained  master  has  been  sent,  of  84  scholars.  From  hence  it 
surely  appears  that  education  becomes  more  appreciated,  as  its  quality  is  im- 
proved ;  that,  wherever  a  good  school  is  established,  with  a  competent  and 
painstaking  master  at  its  head,  scholars  are  sure  to  be  found,  and  therefore, 
that  the  soundest  way  of  extending  education  is  by  improving  its  quality,  or,  ii 
other  words,  by  securing  an  improved  class  of  masters  and  mistresses. 

The  occupation  of  the  new  buildings  has  given  your  committee  the  oppor 
tunity  of  applying  the  old  buildings  to  the  purpose  of  an  enlarged  trainuif 
school  for  mistresses.  This  school  was  opened  in  August  last,  under  the  super 
intendence  of  the  two  Misses  Cruse,  of  whose  energy  and  apparent  fitness  fo 
their  post  your  committee  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  as  confidently  as.th 
shortness  of  the  time  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  woul 
justify.  I'he  number  of  female  pupils  in  training  since  the  opening  of  thi 
school  has  been  nine. 

To^  this  training  school  there  is  likewise  annexed  a  boarding  and  day  scho< 
for  girls  of  the  middle  classes,  which  is  likely  to  confer  advantages  on  thi 
institution  of  the  same  kind  as  those  conferred  by  the  Yeoman  School  on  th 
training  school  for  masters.  There  are  several  applications  for  the  admissio 
after  the  Christmas  holidays  of  girls  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  demand  for  mistresses  is  much  greater  than  the  supply;  there  ban 
already  been  several  applications,  which  your  committee  have  been  unable  t 
meet;  they  trust,  however,  that  when  the  institution  has  been  longer  opei 
and  become  better  known,  that  the  supply  will  increase ;  still  it  seems  thi 
young  women  of  the  age  required,  viz.,  from  18  to  25,  fiave  either  at  thj 
period  entered  on  some  other  employment,  or  find  great  difficulty  in  raisin 
the  sum  required  for  their  maintenance  in  the  Training  School,  which  is  £1 
per  annum ;  hence  naore  assistance  is  needed  to  aid  this  class  of  persons  tha 
the   Board  have  it  in  their  power  to  offer.     It  is  therefore  earnestly  hope 
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that  the  public,  and  ladies  io  particular,  will  be  specially  interested  in  this 
department  of  the  society's  labours,  and  that  they  will  use  their  influence  in 
encouraging  young  women  of  active  habits,  of  steady  manners,  of  pious  dis- 
positions, and  of  good  bodily  health,  to  desire  the  good  office,  and  to  qualify 
themselves  for  it,  as  being  one  that  is  eminently  useful  and  honourable. 
And  that  they  may  be  eflfectually  encouraged  so  to  do,  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  be  assisted  in  providing  the  means  requisite  for  their  support  in  the 
Training  School,  either  by  being  supplied  with  help  from  private  sources, 
or  by  grants  of  exhibitions  to  be  awarded  by  your  committee  in  the  way  of 
rewards,  to  those  pupils  whose  circumstances  seem  most  to  require  such  aid, 
and  whose  general  conduct  and  industry  seem  most  to  deserve  it.  Your 
committee  are  happy  to  announce  that  four  such  exhibitions,  of  the  value 
of  £6  each,  have  already  been  granted  by  four  clerg^ymen  for  one  year : 
and  that  they  have  received  a  few  separate  subscriptions  from  the  Scarbro', 
Backrose,  and  Driffield  Boards,  and  from  some  private  individuals,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  female  training  school,  which  they  hope  will  become  more  general. 

Your  committee  must  now  briefly  advert  to  tne  general  operations  of  the 
society  in  the  diocese.  First,  as  regards  the  district  boards.  Some  of  these 
boards  are  still  in  active  operation,  and,  we  trust,  doing  much  good.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  the  Pontefract  board  deserves  particular  mention ;  that 
board  has  this  year  published  an  interesting  report,  to  which  some  valuable 
and  elaborate  educational  statistics  relative  to  that  part  of  the  diocese  are 
appended. 

lour  committee  also  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  support  which  they  con- 
tinue to  receive  from  the  Doncaster  board,  the  remittances  from  that  board 
being  more  ample  than  those  from  any  other  district  board.  The  remittances 
also  from  Buckrose  have  been  much  increased  during  the  past  year,  through 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  secretary  of  that  district.  The  Rotheram  board 
likevbe  is  a  very  efficient  board. 

The  Whitby  board  at  one  time  promised  to  be  an  active  one ;  a  few  years 
ago  tbey  published  a  good  report,  and  your  committee  regret  that  they  have 
discontinued  their  meeting  and  reports.  This  loss,  however,  is  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  Uie  exertions  of  the  judicious  and  indefatigable  se- 
cretary of  that  district,  a  layman,  who  is  in  frequent  communication  with 
thb  board,  and  has  forwarded  a  summary  of  the  state  of  education  in  that 
district,  by  which  it  appears  that  schools  have  increased  in  number,  and  been 
better  filled  since  the  establishment  of  the  board,  and  that  they  are  still  on  the 
increase.  Tour  committee  are  sorry  to  perceive  a  great  diminution  in  the 
support  rendered  by  the  Malton  board.  They  also  lament  that  exertions  in 
^vour  of  the  society  should  have  been  suspended  from  local  causes  in  the 
large  and  influential  town  of  Hull :  they  trust,  however,  to  see  them  revived. 

As  your  committee  view  with  regret  the  falling  off  of  any  of  the  branches 
<>f  the  Parent  Society,  they  have,  during  the  past  year,  instructed  one  of  their 
secretaries  to  attend,  in  cases  where  it  is  desired,  at  the  meetings  of  any  Dis- 
trict Boards,  to  assist  in  their  reorganization,  or  to  communicate  any  informa- 
tion that  may  be  required  on  the  proceedings  of  the  society.  They  have  also 
further  determined,  that  in  future  all  applications  for  assistance  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Central  Board  at  York,  through  the  Board  of  the  District  in 
^^ich  the  parish  requiring  assistance  is  situated.  Your  committee  are  de- 
sirous that  the  business  of  the  society  should  be  transacted,  as  mucli  as 
Possible,  through  the  secretaries,  and  to  facilitate  this  arrangement  one  of 
the  secretaries  attends  every  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two, 
*t  33,  Monkgate,  to  see  persons  on  the  business  of  the  society,  and  to  receive 
communications. 

[The  account  of  new  schools  opened  during  the  past  year,  or  now  in  course 
of  erection,  we  omit.] 

^our  committee  are  sorry  that  it  has  only  been  in  their  power  to  make  one 
^2nt  during  the  past  year,  viz.,  ^10  to  a  school  lately  opened  at  Frodingham. 
They  trust,  however,  that  some  increased  efforts  will  be  made  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  poor  places,  and  in  for- 
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warding  the  other  general  objects  of  the  society,  such  as  a  system  of  in- 
spection, the  employment  of  organizing  masters,  the  establishment  of  model 
schools,  and  the  opening  at  York  of  a  depository  for  school  books  and  the 
most  approved  school  apparatus.  The  funds  of  the  society  are  but  limited 
when  compared  with  the  wealth  and  importance  of  this  diocese,  and  hare 
hitherto  been  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  support  of  the  Training  Schools ; 
and,  though  tfie  male  Traming  School  is  now  more  nearly  self-supporting 
than  it  has  hitherto  been,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  opening  of  the 
female  school  on  a  larger  scale  will,  during  the  infancy  of  that  institution,  be 
an  additional  burthen  on  the  funds  of  the  society. 

After  this  summary  of  their  proceedings,  vour  committee  trust  that  it  will 
appear  that  they  are   engaged  in  a  comprenensive  work,  requiring  and  de- 
serving increased  support.     They  trust  that  the  members  of  this  S^iety  will 
each  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  promote   the  cause  of  education  in 
the    principles   of   the  church,  and  that  they  will  not  forget  the   claims  &f 
this  society  upon  their  affection  and  support,  which  serves  to  guide,  assist, 
and  strengthen  local  efforts.     They  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  seen  in  every  parish  the  national  school  rising  up  under  the  shelter 
of  the  venerable  parish  church ;  a  nursery  for  the  church.    Your  committee 
are  persuaded   that  amidst   the   conflicting   statements   and  theories  on  the 
subject  of  education  in  the  present  day,  the  system  pursued  by  the  National 
Society  as  the  organ  of  the  church,  is  the  safest,  the  soundest,  the  hoHest 
Your  committee  cannot  admit  the  principle  of  separating  secular  and  religious 
education.     They  believe  that  education  to  be  worth  anything,  must  be,  m 
all  its  parts,  essentially  religious ;  that  as  the  mind  expands  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  human  knowledge,  so  also,  in  the  same  proportion,  it  should  expand 
in  the  reception  of  Divine  truth;  that,  in  fact,  all  learning  should  be  the  hand- 
maid of  religion ;  that  history,  if  rightly  studied,   will  be   regarded  as  the 
account  of  God's   dealing  with  His   creatures,   wherein  we  see  the  gain  of 
godliness,    the  misery  of  sin ;    that  geography  is  useful  not  merely  as  de- 
scribing the  proportions  of  land  and  water,  the  shape  of  countries,  and  the 
size  of  empires ;  nor  yet  again  merely  as  serviceable  to  commercial  enterprise 
and  naval  glory ;    but  that  it  has  still  holier  uses,  as  a  witness  to  the  acccL- 
racy  of  prophecy,  and  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  Holy  Writ.     Again,  that 
science,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  are  to  be  pursued,  not  merely  as  clearm^ 
the  head  for  business,  and  making  us  worldly  wise  as  worshippers  of  man— 
mon,  but  rather  as  quickening  our  apprehensions  for  the  perception  of  religiotas 
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truth,  and  for  detecting  the  fallacies  of  error.      That  in  some  such  'wav  »-= 

ofres- 


this,  knowledge  may  and  ought  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  growth 
ligion  in  the  heart ;  otherwise  it  only  puffeth  up  and  edifieth  not.  Besides,  tfca.-* 
work  of  a  Christian  education  is  not  achieved  merely  by  the  inculcation  ^* 
holy  precepts  at  stated  intervals,  or  by  the  delivery  of  a  set  of  dogmat:3.c 
lessons  on  points  of  doctrine ;  it  is  a  work  of  training,  as  well  as  teachb^S* 
The  conscientious  teacher  of  youth  must  watch  the  risings  of  evil,  and  ^^ 
occasion  serves,  directly  and  indirectly,  he  must  strive  to  regulate  the  habi*^^, 
to  correct  the  taste,  and  to  give  a  Christian  tone  to  the  dispositions  of  1^^ 
pupils. 


intflliflmfe. 
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University  of  Oaford. — ^The  public  ex- 
aminers have  communicated  to  the  tutors 
of  the  various  colleges  and  halls  the  fol- 
lowing notice : — 

"  That  in  consequence  of  the  great  un- 
certainty which  exists  as  to  the  portions 
of  authors  sufficient  for  books  for  exami- 
nation, they  have  resolved,  during  their 
continuance  in  office,  to  receive 

"  Not  less  than  12  books  of  Homer, 

"  Not  less  than  12  books  of  the  JEnQxd. 


*'  Not  less  than  12  orations  of  Cicer(>  - 

"  Not  less  than  6  books  of  Livy, 

"  Nor  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Hor^^ 

without  the  Epistle  ad  Pisones. 

"Nor  Sallust  without  the  4  Catil**'^ 

Orations  of  Cicero,  ^ 

"  Nor  the  bare  text  of  any  book  witb^ 

some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  or  cC^^' 

tents, 

"  Nor  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  as  t*^ 

only  History.** 
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CAMBRIDGE  MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS, 

Jan.  23rd,  1847. 

MODERATORS. 

John  Couch  Adams,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College. 
George  Gabriel  Stokes,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College. 

EXAMINERS. 

John  Sykes,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College. 

William  Collings  Mathlson,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

In  all  cases  of  equality  the  names  (xre  bracketiei. 


,  W.  P.  Joh. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Corpus. 

Pemb. 

IS Joh. 

ley Joh. 

)      Joh. 
I,  R.  J      Queen's. 

i  Joh. 

n   Joh. 

lan    Caius. 

Trin. 


c   Caius. 

gton .  ...Christ's. 

Joh. 

Emm. 

C.  T.  ...Caius. 

ard  Trin. 

Am  Joh. 

es Emm. 

rd Trin. 

Joh. 

Joh. 

an Trin. 

Joh. 

ont    Cath. 

Caius. 

I  Christ's. 


I  Trin. 

I Christ's. 

)n Joh. 

C Queen's. 

Christ's. 

II  1     Clare. 
\.  J     Trin. 

Joh. 

•  Trin. 

.Cath. 

H Sidney. 

Joh. 

I,  J.  S.  ...Joh. 


>D,Sen. 

.1 


WRANGLERS. 

DsAshwell    Caiut. 

Sutclifife   Joh. 

Pollard Queen's. 

Lovell   Caius. 

Fearnley  Joh. 

Edwards  Pemb. 

Ward    Joh. 

Cargill Sidney. 

Simpson,  Jun. )    Trin. 
Treacy    ;         J    Emm. 

Newham Joh. 

Scott    Joh. 

Harrison Caius. 

Gunson  Christ's. 

Mather    Trin. 

SENIOR   OPTIMES. 

Ds  Metcalfe Sidney. 

Alder Trin. 

Charlesworth  ...Joh. 

Welch Corpus. 

Davies Joh. 

Hewetson    Corpus. 

Aston  Joh. 

Ottey   ; Joh. 

Millard t Joh. 

Evans  Trin. 

Ogle Cath. 

Milner Catlu 

Penny Christ's. 

Vansittart   Trin. 

Plater .Christ's. 

Clarkson )         Queen's. 
Wood      f         Trin. 

JUNIOR  OPTIMBS. 

Ds  Monk  Trin. 

Purton Cath. 

Luard,  G.  A.  ...Jesus. 

Hole..... Joh. 

Anderson Joh. 

Day  Caius. 

Clayton    )  Caius. 

Wray       J  Cath. 

Manby Joh. 

Longmore    Emm. 

Metcalfe        )     Corpus.  ^ 
Smith,  F.  R.  j     Queen's 
Back Trin. 

MQROT, 


Ds  Wolstenholme  ..Trin. 

Perowne Corpus. 

Gumey  Emm. 

Pamell Pet. 

Macgregor   Trin. 

Martyr Christ's. 

Groodwin Caius. 

Lomax Trin. 

Ingram Trin. 

Edlin    Trin. 

Gooch Magd. 

Sowerby  Trin. 

Holmes Pemb. 

Leicester  Clare. 


Ds  Peach Christ's. 

Maudson  ....<^  ...Joh. 

Bull Trin. 

Wilson,  J Clare. 

Turner Caius. 

Roberts  Magd. 

Rackham   Corpus. 

Bickersteth Trin. 

Ingleby Trin. 

Graham  Trin. 

Blomefield  Trin. 

Hildebrand Emm. 

Mackintosh Joh. 

HoUway Trin. 

Dykes Cath. 


Ds  Weir Caius. 

Thomson Joh. 

Ingle    Caius. 

Woodhouse Trin.H. 

Sherlock Emm. 

Carne  Trin. 

Montague   Sidney. 

Baines    Christ's. 

Beanlands  Cath. 

Girling Trin. 

Hibbert   Joh. 

Bignell Magd. 


Ds  Sanderson Jesui. 
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Cambridge. — Suljectsfor  Previous  Exa^ 
mination. — Notice  has  been  given  that  the 
following  will  be  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion  in  the  last  week  of  the  Lent  Term, 
1848:— 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 

2.  Paley's  Evidences. 

3.  The  old  Testament  History. 

4.  The  PhosnissiB  of  Euripides. 

5.  Cicero's  Oration  Pro  Mur<sna, 

Cambridge  Voluntary  Theological  Exa- 
mination.— On  Tuesday,  the  1 2th  of  Octo- 
ber next,  and  succeeding  days,  there  will 
be  an  examination  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 

The  Greek  Testament. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho,  of  Justin  Martyr — i.  e.,  from  the 
75th  section  inclusive,  to  the  end. 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Articles  of  Religion  ;  and 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
which  examination  will  be  open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  at  any  time  been  admitted 
ad  respondendum  qtuBstioni,  or  who  can 
produce  certificates  from  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  or  his  deputy,  of  having 
performed  the  exercises  required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  that  faculty. 

The  names  of  those  students  who  shall 
pass  this  examination  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  examiners,  will  be  published  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  registered  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Immediately  after  this  examination  there 
will  be  an  examination  in  the  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, in  Hebrew,  for  such  students 
as,  having  undergone  the  former  examina- 
tion,  shall  offer  themselves  for  this  :  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  who,  having  pas- 
sed the  former,  shall  pass  this  examina- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiner, 
will  be  published  also,  and  registered  in 
the  manner  already  described. 

Persons  desirous  of  presenting  them- 
selves at  these  examinations,  must  signify 
their  intention  of  so  doing  on  or  before  the 
10th  of  October  next,  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  each  of  the  examiners,  who  [are  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Margaret 
Pi  ofessor  of  Divinity,  and  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew. 

Durham. — The  University  of  Durham 
founded  and  endowed  some  twelve  years 
ago,  and  since  then  gradually  growing  into 
usefulness,  has  taken  up  the  question  [ex- 
penses of  clerical  education] ,  and  whilst  it 
maintains  all  the  advantages  of  her  elder 
sisters,  as  regards  the  value  of  fixed  endow- 
ment, domestic  education,  regular  system, 
and  religious  control,  has  tried^to  escape 
that  great  besetting  evil  of  irrestrainable 
expense  without,  or  possible  extravagance 
within.   A  new  hall  (the  old  college  being 


full)   has  lately  been  opened,  at 

members  are  admitted  with  all  tl 

leges,  as  far  as  the  lecture  rooms  ai 

luments  are'concemed,  of  the  orlgii 

^at  which  every  domestic  and  aa 

expense  (and  no  private  extrava; 

possible]  will  be  met  for  £60  per 

the  rooms  are  provided  in  every  pa 

so  that  a  parent  in  poor  circumsl 

spared  what  often  is  the  most 

tax — the  sinking  of  a  considerabli 

outfit;  and  for  this  sum  annuall 

may  derive  all  the  benefit  of  a  deg 

by  this  complement  to  his  educati 

upon  his  professional  life.     We  ki 

the  university  has  made  a  sacrifice 

perty  to  effect  this,  and  that  the  li 

of  funds  available  for  such  purpo 

necessarily  their  sphere  of  usefuin 

we  trust  that  a  move  so  evident 

right  direction  will  not  be  stopped 

of  funds  to  give  it  freer  exercise 

ally  as  thus  alone  can  that  pro 

answered,  of  how  is  the  Church  t 

adequately    educated   men    to    1 

poorer  and  more  laborious  posts. 

have  multiplied  and  cheapened ; 

versities  (those,  at  least,  which  fu 

domestic  as  well  as  intellectual  ] 

take  up  the  school   course)  rema 

they  were ;  the  inaccessibility  on 

of  expense  is  felt  more  as  the  retu 

the  outlay  diminish.    Durham  c 

high  ecclesiastic  alliance,  her  nobl 

her  permanent  endowment,  and 

cational  staff.     Railways  have  ar 

the  formerly  felt  distance.   Shall  i 

university  supply  a  demand  the  e 

declined?      It  remains    with  tl 

who  make  it  to  say. — Morning  C 

National  Society. — ^The  meetin 
society  have  been  attended  durin 
month  by  His  Grace  the  Presider 
several  of  the  Vice  Presidents  a; 
bers  of  the  Standing  Committ 
proceedings  have  been  of  more  t 
nary  interest. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
mand  her  royal  letter  to  be  issue 
ing  collections 'to  be  made  in  all 
and  chapels  throughout  England  a 
in  behalf  of  the  society.  The  ro 
is  dated  18th  December,  1846,  ai 
circulated  immediately. 

In  accordance  with  the  notice  * 
in  the  circular  issued  by  the  & 
August  last,  seventeen  masters 
themselves  at  Christmas  for  exa 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  so* 
ploma  or  certificate  of  competer 
ercise  the  profession  of  nations 
master.  The  examiners  on  the 
were  the  venerable  Archdeacon  I 
D.  Coleridge,  Rev.  T.  Jackson, 
P.  Moore;  and  John  Hullah,  1 


ezaminitlon  of  the  masteri  in 

tnd  practice  of  music. 
joined  table  exhibit!  tbe  princi- 
ical  bets,  connected  with  tlie 
ch  have  be«n  Kwarded  >ince  the 
imber,  1646,  for  the  building  of 
1  re>idence«  for  teacheri,  &c- 
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iil  giants  have  also  been  made 
coiei  where  the  original  eatl- 
been  necessarily  exceeded,  or 
enlargement  of  the  ariginal  plan 
found  requisite.  Other  grants 
been  voted  for  school  fittings, 
&c.,  railing  the  whole  sum 
le  societ;  during  the  Inst  month 

Jie  places  to  which  grants  have 
,  are  the  following,  viz.,  Swan- 
Laduor,  Camden  Town,  Dukln- 
uki,  Blackwood,    Kentchurch, 

»  grant  of  £25  has  been  voted 
ietj  to  the  London  Schoolmas- 
U  Improvement  Society. 
lersons  have  left  the  society's 
ititutions  during  the  last  month, 
masters  and  nine  mis  tresses 
tminster,  five  mistresses  from 
t,  and  eight  masters  from  Bat- 
ne  following  are  some  o[  the 
which  the  teachers  have  been 

to  West  Cowea,  Chelmsford, 
I,  Camberwell,  Deptford,  Ban- 
Bton.and  Llanrwst,  from  West- 

to  Stockton-on-Tees,  Aston 
Wraiall,  and  Morden,  from 
s;  to  Leeds,  Chester,  Cleck- 
d  Manchester,  from  Battersea. 
ory  reports  of  the  conduct  of 
:ained  by  the  society,  and  now 
of  schools,  have  been  received 
hbeck,  Hiliingdon,  Audley  End, 
Halstesd,    Ilford,    Midhurat, 

Codsall,  Ware,  Newport  Pag- 
latead,  Stilton,  and  other  places. 
ietj'a  organizing  masters  have 
ged  during  the  last  month  in 
tbe  state  of  schools  in  Birming- 
North  Devon;  and  Mr,  Henry 
:  organizing  master  employed  in 
•CMiry  of  Derby,  was  ordained 
ai  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LItch- 
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books  and  materials,  ii  now  in  full  ope- 
ration, and  members  of  the  society  ma; 
obtain  school  apparatui,  &c.,  at  very  re- 
duced price*. 

The  general  church  school  inquiry  Is 
being  proceeded  with,  A  digest  has  bem 
made  of  all  the  returns  from  Wales,  and 
will  soon  be  printed  and  ready  for  circu- 
lation. The  digest  of  the  several  counties 
of  England,  taken  in  alphabetical  ordK,  la 
in  a  state  of  forwardness;  but  there  are 
still  many  placet  from  wbich  no  returns 
have  been  received,  and  the  clergy  con- 
nected with  those  places  will  greatly  assist 
the  work  by  favouring  the  secretary  with 
the  necessary  information. 

natives  of  Wales,  and  acquainted  with  the 
Welsh  tongue,  have  been  admitted  free  of 
expense  into  the  society's  institutions.  At 
the  end  of  their  term  of  training,  they  will 
be  placed  in  charge  of  schools  in  Walet, 
and  part  of  their  stipends,  will,  if  necessary, 
he  defrayed  by  the  Welsh  education  com- 

The  Welsh  fund  now  amounts  to  2,3521. 
a  year,  ai>d  3,5691.  donations ;  but  these 
sums  must  be  considerably  increased  in 
order  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry  out 
their  intentions  of  founding  training  instl- 
tutions  in  Wales,  a)id  aiding  the  su|^rt 
and  improvement  of  schools.  Boards  of 
education  have  already  been  formed  for 
the  archdeaconries  of  Brecon  and  St. 
David's,  snd  it  is  hoped  that  othera  will 
soon  be  established. 

Tori  Dwcaan  Society.— On  the  22d  ult. 
the  annual  public  meetingwas  held  in  the 
new  training  schools  LordMayor's  Walk,  on 
which  occasion  there  was  an  examination 
of  the  pupils,  which  was  conducted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Churton,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Reed,  the  principal.  Lord 
Viscount  Morpeth,  M.P.,  presided,  and 
there  was  a  numerous  attendance.  Among 
the  company  present  were  Lord  Wenlock, 

the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Hon. Howsrd, 

M.P.,  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  W.  Howard,  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  *c.  The 
chairman  made  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions, afler  which  the  senior  class  of  the 
middle  school,  and  the  training  pupils, 
were  examined  in  the  catechism,  Scripture 
history,  English  history,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, mental  arithmetic,  and  logic,  and 
the  examination  occupied  upwards  of  two 

The  Bishop  of  Rlpon  afterwards  expres- 
sed his  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  ex- 
amination, and  bore  the  following  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  the  training  institu- 
tion : — "  That  the  education  here  imparted 
is  solidly  based  upon  religious  instruction 
and  general  information,  must,  I  think,  be 
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evident  to  all ;  and  having  said  thus  much, 
I  will  embrace  the  present  occasion  for 
mentioning  that  recently,  in  my  own  dio- 
cese, I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining what  are  the  fruits  of  this  insti- 
tution as  regards  the  training  of  school- 
masters.   It  may  be  believed,  from  the  in- 
terest I  have  taken  in  this  subject,  that  I 
was  most  anxious  to  ascertain  if  the  insti- 
tution were  fulfilling  the  object  for  which 
it  was  established  ;   and  therefore,  having 
first  obtained  the  names  of  those  pupils 
who  had  gone  forth  into  my  diocese,  I 
wrote  to  the  clergymen  of  the  several  pa- 
rishes to  which  those  pupils  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  I  put  to  each  of  them  these 
five  questions : — 1 .  What  is  the  capacity  of 
the  master  for  teaching?     2.  What  is  his 
power  of  influencing  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren for  good?    3.  What  is  his  ability  in 
maintaining  good  discipline  ?    4.  What  is 
his  general  character  and  conduct?     5. 
Whether  he  appears  contented  with  his 
situation  ?    And  then  I  asked,  in  addition, 
for  such  general  observations  as  would  en- 
able me  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Training  School  at  York.     I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  abstract  of  the  several 
replies  which  I  have  received,  and  I  must 
say,  that  to  my  own  mind  they  are  mainly 
satisfactory.      Twenty-two  masters  have 
been  sent  forth,  and  I  have  received  re- 
plies from  twenty -five  or  twenty-six  clergy- 
men, the  reason  of  the  replies  exceeding 
the  number  of  my  applications,  being,  that 
in  some  cases  both  the  rector  and  the  cu- 
rate of  the  parish  have  written  to  me  re- 
specting the  same  master.     With  this  ex- 
planation, I  will  read  those  replies,  which, 
I  may  observe  generally,  are,  with  one  ex- 
ception, of  a  favourable  nature,  and  in  the 
case  of  that  exception  no  reason  is  assign- 
ed why  the  writer  does  not  entertain  any 
very  high  opinion  of  the  school.      [The 
Lord  Bishop  proceeded  to  read  the  whole 
of  the  replies  and  observations.] 

The  Rev.  £.  J.  Randolph  then  read  the 
report,  which  will  be  found  at  page  70  of 
this  Journal. 

Resolutions  were  afterwards  proposed 
and  seconded  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  E.  V. 
Harcourt,  Esq.,  Lord  Wenlock,  R.  Wylie, 
Esq.,  John  Rand,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  Howard,  G.  Legard,  Esq.,  Rev.  G.  Tre- 
ver,  and  Archdeacon  Churton.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  afterwards  passed  to  the  noble 
chairman,  to  which  his  lordship  replied  at 
considerable  length.  He  said — "  Of  course, 
I  feel  that  in  this  place  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  will  not  be  fitting  in  me  to  enter 
into  any  of  those  controverted  questions 
which  have  excited  public  attention  of  late 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  pos- 
sibly of  difference,  in  the  legislature.  I 
will  not  encounter  the  topic  as  to  how  far 


the  state  ought  to  act — ^how  far  the  stite 
ought  to  move — or  how  far  the  state  ought 
to  stand  aloof  with  respect  to  the  edoa* 
tion  of  the  people.    I  may,  perhaps,  with* 
out  incurring  the  imputation  of  great  lulw 
ness,  venture  to  conjecture  that  the  fit- 
test  course   to    pursue   would  be,  not 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  extreme 
\ie7r  on  either  side  of  the  case ;  I  think 
it  certainly  possible  that  the  state  mif 
meddle  too  much ;  for,  in  dealing  with  woA. 
a  question,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diniur 
which  we  are  not  to  eat  [referring  to  t 
dinner  projected,  but  postponed  in  consA- 
quence  of  the  state  of  the  weather],  theft 
is  always  the  double  risk  of  things  b^ng 
overdone  and  underdone.    (Laughter  and 
applause.)    But  I  will  certainly  venture  to 
say,  that  with  respect  to  the  country  at 
large,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  exact 
state  of  things  which  prevails  at  present 
I  think  there  is  a  call  for  more  schools  than 
we  have.    I  think  there  is  a  call  for  better 
schools  than  many  of  those  we  have.    I 
think  that  many  of  our  systems  are  stQI 
imperfect ;  that  many  of  our  masters  tie 
ill  qualified  for  their  ofiSce,  and  almost  all 
less  well  paid  than  we  should  wish  to  see. 
And  speaking  here,  in  the  midst  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  in  this  comely  and  suitable 
building,  in  which  I  am  now  glad  to  see  it 
housed,  I  for  one  do  not  forget  the  assist- 
ance which  has  been  conferred  by  the  state, 
in  addition  to  local  contributions  and  pri- 
vate munificence.    But  one  thing,  Ithmk, 
is  absolutely  clear,  and  in  stating  it  I  may 
challenge  contradiction,  that  whatever  tbe. 
state  may  do — whether  it  shall  leave  the 
work  of  education  entirely  alone,  or  whe- 
ther it  shall  proceed  so  far  as  the  most 
venturous  interferers  would  wish,   it  is 
quite  plain  that  there  would  still  be  much 
more  left  to  be  done — there  would  be  still 
much  more  which  private  effort,  private 
superintendence,  private  generosity,  must 
always  do  the  best,  and  will  frequently 
alone  be  able  to  do."     His  lordship,  in 
conclusion,  observed — "  My  fervent  hope 
and  prayer  is,  that  this  institution  wiU  be 
a  chosen  and  favoured  spot  for  sound  in- 
struction, for  practical  acquirement,  and 
for  polite  accomplishment.     I  will  hope 
that  all  those  high  and  gentle  influence! 
will  dwell,  my  young  friends,  not  only  in 
your  school-rooms  and  lecture-rooms,  but 
in  your  play  ground,  in  all  your  leisure, 
and  in  all  your  toil.    We  do  not  wish  you 
to  strain  after  a  superficial  gloss  and  glitter, 
which  will  receive  the  momentary  applause 
of  society,  but  to  study  and  foster  those  ame- 
nities of  life— those  refinements  of  charac- 
ter— those  graces  of  the  heart — ^those  real 
good  manners  which  the  worldlingmayleanw 
but  which  the  real  Christian  must  possess. 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  even  the  very 
site  of  this  building  has  been  most  happily 
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iBd  ippropriately  chosen.  Your  institution, 
fiom  its  original  object,  and  from  the  na* 
ture  of  its  composition,  is  closely  connected 
\rith  the  naticNud  church.    Well,  you  see 
drectly  before  you,  morning,  noon,  and 
ereiuflg,  the  most  beautiful  fabric  connect- 
ed with  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  hope 
you  will  ne?er  look  at  its  grey  walls  and 
ht  massive  roofs,  towering  as  they  do 
shore  the  humble  buildings  around  them, 
vithoat  remembering  that  you  yourselves 
oqght  to  aspire  to  rise  above  the  grovelling 
CKCt  and  the  low  passions  of  the  life  around 
yoa:  and  that  you  will  never  see  the  first 
beuna  of  morning,  or  the  last  lines  of 
efaing  reflected  from  its  shining  pyra- 
■idsb  or  its  gorgeous  traceries,  without  re- 
Bembering  that  there  are  still  more  exqui- 
flte  pioportiona  in  the  harmony  of  all 
well-regulated  affections,  and  that  there 
are  snnseta  still  more  valuable  in  an  honest 
spirit  and  a  well  aspesA  life." 

Lmcoln  IHoeesan  Board, — ^The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  report  read  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  for  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln ^— 

"  No  considerable  change  has  taken 
{dace  in  the  departments  which  they  have 
been  called  to  watch  over,  since  your  com- 
mittee made  their  last  report.  The  middle 
school  is  in  a  state  of  great  efficiency,  and 
is  yearly  tending  forth  a  class  of  young 
men,  qualified,  as  far  as  education  can 
qiMlify  them,  to  infuse  into  the  middle 
ranks  of  society  a  spbit  of  religious  order 
and  reverence  for  the  institutions  in  which 
they  have  been  trained. 

"  There  are  at  this  time  fifty  boarders 
and  eight  day  boys  on  the  books. 

"  With  respect  to  the  training  depart- 
ment yonr  committee  have  not  the  same 
encouraging  report  to  make.  Two  young 
men,  the  last  of  our  scholars  in  this  branch, 
have  been  removed,  or  are  about  to  be  re- 
moved by  their  friends  to  the  college  at 
Stanley  Grove,  with  a  view  to  perfect  them 
in  the  systems  of  teaching,  and  to  insure 
fitting  sitoations  for  them  afterwards.  Your 
committee  feel  that  the  time  is  now  come 
iHien  the  whole  subject  of  the  training  de- 
partment must  be  re-considered.  It  has 
iong  been  felt  that  whilst  we  give  our 
yotlng  men  the  necessary  groundwork  of 
an  excellent  education,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  practising  them  in  the  methods 
and  system  of  teaching  others.  Indeed  it 
seems  impossible  to  do  this  in  any  institu- 
tion not  connected  with  National  Schools 
upon  a  large  scale.  It  will  therefore  be 
for  the  board  to  consider  whether  a  part 
of  the  funds  which  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
pended on  this  object  at  the  diocesan 
school,  may  not  be  applied  in  sending  pu- 
pils to  the  central  institutions  in  London, 


or  in  aiding  their  funds,  due  regard  being 
had  always  to  the  interests  of  the  diocesan 
school. 

•'There  are  three  principal  training  in- 
stitutions. 

*'  1.  Saint  Mark's  College,  Stanley 
Grove,  where  the  pupils  go  through  a 
course  of  three  years  training. 

"2.  Battersea,  where  they  are  older 
when  admitted,  and  remain  about  one  year 
and  a  half. 

•.  "  3.  Westminster,  where  grown  persons, 
desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  the 
office  of  teachers,  and  some  who  have 
already  been  employed  as  masters  or  mis- 
tresses in  inferior  schools,  are  received  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months. 

"  There  is  also  an  excellent  training 
school  for  mistresses  at  Whitelands,  Chel- 
sea. 

"  It  would  be  open  to  the  board  to  send 
pupils  to  any  of  these  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  their  ages,  and  in  this  county  it 
would  be  no  small  advantage  to  be  able  to 
train  mistresses  as  well  as  masters.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  of  that  difficulty  which 
we  have  hitherto  found  in  providing  fit 
situations  for  those  who  have  been  trained; 
for  at  all  these  institutions  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply. 

<*  In  pursuing  some  such  plan  as  that 
here  suggested,  the  board  would  only  be 
following  the  course  pursued  in  other  dio- 
ceses. The  training  pupils  at  Wells  have 
been  transferred  to  St.  Mark's  College; 
and  the  board  have  intimated  their  inten- 
tion of  continuing  the  connection  thus 
commenced.  A  similar  connection  already 
subsisted  between  that  college  and  the 
Cambridge  board,  who  send  up  one  pupil 
annually. 

"  On  this  head  it  is  observed  by  the 
principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  the  Rev. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  'It  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  that  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  between  St.  Mark's  College,  and  such 
of  the  diocesan  boards  as  are  unable,  or 
from  local  circumstances  indisposed,  to 
maintain  a  training  school  of  their  own  on 
a  scale  of  suitable  efficiency,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  mutual,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, of  general  benefit.  It  would  se- 
cure the  advantages  of  a  concentrated 
effort,  economy  of  means,  and  uniformity 

of  result A  machinery  would  thus 

be  supplied,  by  means  of  which  the  most 
promising  youths  might  be  sought  out, 
whether  in  the  remote  village,  or  in  the 
yet  greater  obscurity  of  our  overpeopled 
towns,  and  brought  forward  effectually  at 
a  moderate  expense,  with  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  their 
services  to  the  Church  and  kingdom  at 
large.' 

"  Knowing  that  the  training  of  masters 
entered  very  largely  into  the  original  de- 
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sign  of  the  board,  your  committee  have 
never  lost  sight  of  this  object,  and  novr  sub- 
mit these  considerations  for  discussion/' 

Oxford  Church  of  Eng  land  Library. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  1 2th  instant  in  the  city  school  room, 
the  Rev.  T.  Chamberlain  in  the  chair ;  the 
meeting  was  also  attended  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Thorp,  principal  of  the  diocesan  training 
school ;  Rev.  C.  E.  Moberly,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  Hack  man.  The  object  of  this  associa- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  printed  rules,  **  is  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  library  of  books, 
which  shall  be  fitted  for  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  the  members,  especial  re- 
ference being  had  to  works  of  a  religious 
character;"  the  library,  notwithstanding 
the  very  little  publicity  given  to  the  so- 
ciety, comprises  nearly  400  volumes,  among 
which  are  to  be  found  several  of  our  stan- 
dard historians  and  other  writers,  in  addi- 
tion to  works  of  a  religious  and  devotional 
description,  and  the  subscription  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  being  only  sixpence 
per  quarter.  A  person  attends  at  the  li- 
brary every  Monday  to  receive  and  give 
out  the  books,  of  which  a  catalogue  is 
ready  for  inspection.  The  whole  is  under 
the  patronage  of  the  bishops  of  Oxford, 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  Salisbury,  and  super- 
intended by  the  parochial  clergy ;  the  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  admission  con- 
sisting in  the  individual  being  "  strictly  and 
bond  fide  a  member  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land;" such  being  the  unexceptionable 
constitution  and  object  of  the  association, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  cheap  literature  of 
the  day  supplies  to  youth  so  much  that  is 
demoralizing,  it  is  matter  for  surprise  and 
regret  that  it  has  not  attracted  greater  no- 
tice and  patronage.  The  meeting  having 
commenced  with  prayer,  the  report  was 
read,  by  which  it  appeared  that  "  the  num- 
ber of  members  admitted  during  the  last 
half  year  is  eighteen,  of  which  number 
eight  are  adults,  and  ten  are  youths.  The 
total  number  of  members  on  the  society's 
books  is  1 1 1 ,  of  whom  53  are  adults,  and 
58  juveniles."  In  order  to  supply  further 
attraction,  the  committee  thought  **that 
an  occasional  lecture  would  not  only  in- 
struct and  amuse  the  members  generally, 
but  also  would  by  bringing  them  together 


in  a  body,  give  them  a  greater  interest  in 
the  library  and  in  each  other  as  church- 
men. It  has  therefore  been  resolved  that 
if  any  member  of  the  church  of  England 
propose  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  this  society, 
the  same  be  accepted ;"  the  committee  of 
course  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of 
excluding  anything  objectionable.  Aftert 
few  remarks  by  the  rev.  chairman,  con- 
gratulating the  society  on  its  progress,  the 
committee  for  the  current  year  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  vote  of  thanks  cordially 
passed  to  Mr.  Scragg,  the  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  the  secretary,  Mr.  Chambeflain 
remarking  that  he  observed  the  books  were 
kept  very  regularly  and  properly.  Mr. 
Scragg  and  Mr.  Smith  briefly  returned 
thanks,  and  the  ordinary  business  having 
been  concluded,  Mr.  Moberly  proceeded  td 
read  an  interesting  lecture  on  a  portion  of 
early  English  history,  which  was  atten- 
tively listened  to,  and  followed  by  applause. 
— ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Chamberlain  rose  to  thank 
Mr.  Moberly  on  the  part  of  the  meeting 
for  his  lecture,  which  contained  much  in- 
formatipn  not  easily  procured,  for  it  wm 
only  lately  that  justice  had  been  done  to 
'  the  early  portion  of  our  history.  No  better 
subject  could  be  suggested  to  the  young 
student,  for  as  compared  with  other  nations 
we  were  very  ignorant  of  our  own  history. 
Diflferent  works  on  the  subject  had  bees 
written,  but  generally  by  unfair  and  prgu- 
diced  authors,  who  started  with  precon- 
ceived notions  of  their  own  and  determined 
to  make  the  facts  agree  with  them.  One 
principle  which  would  put  them  in  the  my 
of  judging  fairly  of  the  history  of  the  put 
was  to  join  with  it  the  history  of  the  diarcfa, 
for  the  church  would  always  be  found  on 
the  right  side,  though  if  they  took  up  loy 
common  history  of  England  they  ^uld 
find  the  writer  taking  an  opposite  view." 
Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moberly,  and  to  the  chairman,  who  in  re- 
plying observed  that  the  very  title  of  their 
society  showed  them  to  be  churchmen,  and 
the  test  of  membership  was  an  attendance 
at  church ;  he  trusted  that  when  they  se- 
parated from  that  place  they  would  show 
their  principles  in  action,  and  that  they 
were  members  of  the  church,  not  only  m 
theory  but  in  their  daily  lives. — ^The  meet- 
ing then  broke  up. 


%n  €,nxxti^nn^tnXii  and  VitKntxi, 

Persons  into  whose  hands  this  Journal  may  come,  are  requested  to  make  it  know 
to  any  friends  who  may  be  likely  to  support  it.  Though  it  has  been  in  existence  fonr 
years,  it  is  comparatively  unknown.  Every  subscriber  gained  forvrards  our  aim,  and 
increases  our  means  of  utility. 

To  those  who  are  living  in  distant  places,  the  stamped  edition  is  recommended. 
This  will  be  sent  regularly  by  the  publisher  to  parties  remitting  6«.  Qd.  for  one  year's 
numbers,  in  advance.  Attention  to  this  is  requested,  because  an  account  cannot  be 
opened  for  so  small  a  sum. 
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ON  THE  CHEAP  LITERATURE  OF  THE  DAY :   ITS  INDIRECT 
INFLUENCE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION. 

In  a  former  number  we  noticed  the  influence  which  the  extensive  circula- 
tion of  cheap  publications  in  every  branch  of  literature  must  necessarily 
have  upon  that  process  of  self- education  now  going  on  among  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen,  when  the  increased  diffusion  of  primary  education 
has  added  to  the  reading  public.  We  expressed  our  apprehensions  of  the 
tendency  of  such  works  to  create  a  distaste  for  the  more  grave  and  impor- 
tant subjects  of  religion  and  morals,  in  consequence  of  their  being  chiefly 
devoted  to  entertainment  and  general  information,  and  but  little  to  morsd 
or  religious  culture ;  and  we  quoted  at  some  length  an  extract  from  the 
great  Butler,  as  conveying  a  seasonable  admonition  to  this  effect,  namely, 
Qiat  the  mere  possession  of  knowledge  is  not  our  proper  happiness,  though 
its  acquirement  may  be  our  entertainment,  and  that  the  only  knowledge 
which  is  of  any  avaU  is  that  which  teaches  us  our  duty,  or  assists  us  in  the 
discharge  of  it. 

In  pursuance  of  our  former  observations  we  would  remark,  that  the 
absence  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the  volumes  of  the  different 
collections  which  we  enumerated,  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  feared.  An- 
other evil,  less  prominent,  but,  where  it  exists,  of  a  tendency  not  less  per- 
nicious, is  the  occasion  afforded  by  such  works  of  bringing  indirectly  and 
almost  imperceptibly  into  general  circulation  certain  views  and  tenets, 
which,  if  broadly  stated  or  made  the  avowed  objects  of  publication,  would 
liave  either  prevented  the  works  containing  them  from  obtaining  general 
distribution,  or  have  operated  as  some  safeguard  against  their  contents 
when  distributed.  As  an  instance  of  the  evil  that  may  thus  arise  we  would 
notice  the  first  of  the  series  of  volumes  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  con- 
taining the  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Remains  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Hall,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr.  O.  Gregory,  and  a  sketch  of  his  character  and 
writings  by  John  Forster.  The  proposed  object  of  the  series  appears  to  be 
to  circulate  the  higher  productions  of  genius  and  learning  on  terms  that 
nay  render  them  accessible  to  all  ;  and  not  to  limit  it  to  any  particular 
class  of  literature :  so  that  divinity  and  philosophy,  history  and  romances, 
abstract  science  and  polite  literature,  ancient  authors  and  modem,  will  be 
produced  in  succession,  as  may  either  be  indicated  by  the  demands  of  the 
time,  or  required  by  the  plan  of  publication.  With  this  view  the  publisher 
proposes  to  avail  himself  of  many  .valuable  copyrights  of  which  he  is  the 
holder,  and  among  others,  of  that  of  the  works  of  Robert  Hall.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  given  a  foremost  place  in  his  series  to  the  volume  above  de- 
scribed, and  has  thus  fairly  enough  connected  the  introduction  of  it  to  the 
public  with  eulogies  such  as  the  following  upon  the  author  of  its  first  vo« 
lume : — "  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  in  its  perfection 
inust  read  the  writings  of  that  great  divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  combines 
the  beauties  of  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Burke,  without  their  imperfections." 
'-^Dugald  Stewart,  "  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to 
the  immortal  works  of  Robert  Hall.  For  moral  grandeur,  for  christian 
tmth,  and  sublimity,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  have  their  match  in  the 
sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  country." — Professor  Sedgwick,  ••  Mr.  Hall, 
like  Jeremy  Taylor,  has  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the 
acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  piety 
of  a  swnt." — Parr  (Spital  Sermon), 
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To  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  ^st  and  least  exceptionable 
of   Rohert  Hall*8  works,   a  well- chosen  selection  might  confidently  be 
looked  forward  to  as  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  series  such  as  that  pro* 
posed  in  the  Standard  Lihrary,  though,  as  memhers  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  we  might  be  doubtful  of  a  miscellaneous  volume  connected  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  O.  Gregory.     We  were  not,  however,  prepared  to  expect  the 
heterogeneous  combination  which  forms  the  first  volume  of  the  series  be* 
fore  us.     Mr.  Hall,  like  many  others  of  his  day  similarly  circumstaDced,t 
regarded  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  with  no  unfrieDdly 
eye,  and  under  this  delusion  he  wrote  two  political  pamphlets — •*  Chris- 
tianity consistent  with  a  Love  of  Freedom,"  and  "  An  Apology  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press."     These  works  form  the  commencement  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us.     Of  the  first  of  them,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  its 
author  to  premise,  that  it  was  written  when  he  was  only  27  years  old,  aud 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  its  republication.     That  in  this  he  judged 
wisely,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  very  first  page  of  it  he 
speaks  of  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  book  upon  the  French  Revolution  as  one 
that  *'  cannot  shelter  the  author  from  confutation  and  his  system  from  con* 
tempt."     Speaking  of  the  connection  between  church  and  state,  he  says 
that "  the  boasted  alliance  between  them,  on  which  so  many  encomiums 
have  been  lavished,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  compact  between 
the  priest  and  the  magistrate,  to  betray  the  liberties  of  mankind,  both  civil 
and  religious.     To  this  the  clergy,  on  their  part  at  least,  have  continued 
steady,  shunning  inquiry,  fearful  of  change,  blind  to  the  corruptions  of 
government,  skilful  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  eager  to  improve 
every  opportunity,  and  to  employ  all  their  art  and  eloquence  to  extend  the 
prerogative  and  smooth  the  approaches  of  arbitrary  power." 

Of  the  **  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,"  published  two  years 
later,  less  can  be  said  in  extenuation,  the  author  having  consented  to  its 
republication  in  1821 ;  but  still  it  is  recorded  of  him  in  Dr.  O.  Gregory'^ 
memoir  that  he  said  of  it,  "  I  have  ever  since  regretted  that  I  wrote  so 
hastily  and  superficially  upon  some  subjects  brought  forward,  which  re* 
quired  touching  with  a  master  hand,  and  exploring  to  their  very  foundations. ** 
In  the  beginning  we  find  Pitt  spoken  of  in  language  with  which  we  should 
be  sorry  to  disfigure  our  pages ;  and  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Horsley's,  preached 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  is  referred  to  as  a  "  disgusting  picture  of  sanc- 
timonious hypocrisy  and  priestly  insolence."     Towards  the  conclusion  he 
tells  his  readers  that  it  must  be  plain  to  every  observer,  that  piety  flourishes 
much  more  among  dissenters,  than  among  the  members  of  any  establish- 
ment whatever.     This  progress  of  things  is  so  natural,  that  nothing  seems 
to  be  wanting  in  any  country,  to  render  the  thinking  part  of  the  people  in- 
fidels, but  a  splendid  establishment."     Other  railing  language  of  a  like  im- 
port, and  an  allusion  to  the  then  proposed  repeal  of  the  corporation  and 
test  acts,  afford  his  editor  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  compliment  for  the 
repeal  of  those  acts  "  to  the  able  and  zealous  exertions  of  that  noble  exam- 
pie  and  advocate  of  all  liberal  principles,  Lord  John  Russell."     And  with 
respect  to  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Hall  says,  "On  the  abuses  of  the 
church  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  expatiate,  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
detailed,  and  too  inveterate  to  be  corrected."     And  again,  '*  In  relation  to 
the  question  of  ecclesiastical  establishment,  since  I  am  challenged  to  pro- 
duce any  passage  from  scripture  which  sanctions  my  opposition  to  them^ 
I  beg  to  refer  to  our  Lord's  declaration  :  *  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly 
Father  has  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.'     That  national  churches,  or 
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exclusive  establishments  of  religion  by  the  civil  magistrate,  are  one  of  these 
plants,  will  not  be  denied  ;  since  nothing  of  that  kind,  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed, existed  during  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity,  and'  not 
being  authorized  by  the  great  head  of  the  church,  it  must,  if  we  believe 
faim,  be  rooted  up." 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  two  of  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Robert 
■  Hall,  which  take  up  about  150  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Standard 
library.  The  extreme  cheapness  of  the  volume  has  placed  it  at  once  not 
only  on  the  counter  of  every  bookseller,  but  on  every  book-stand,  and  even 
among  periodicals  and  guide-books  at  railway  stations.  These  sentiments 
thus  diffused,  are,  be  it  remembered,  put  into  the  hands  of  all  readers  with 
xecommendations  of  the  writer,  such  as  we  have  above  quoted,  and  in  juxta- 
position with  the  brilliant  passages  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
volume  in  the  sermons  entitled,  "  Modern  Infidelity  considered,"  "  Keflec- 
.  tions  on  War,"  and  **  The  Sentiments  proper  to  the  present  Crisis."  How, 
then,  can  readers  but  imperfectly  educated  and  little  grounded  in  sound 
'principles  fail  of  being  confounded  and  misled  by  such  miscellanies  ? 

As  another  instance  of  the  indirect  mode  of  introducing  peculiar  views, 
wt  need  look  no  further  than  the  4th  volume  of  the  same  series,  containing 
*•  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  translated  from  the 
Oerman,  by  J.  B.  Robertson."  The  volume  commences  with  the  literary 
life  of  the  author,  in  which  the  writer,  a  Roman  Catholic,  after  giving  a 
sketch  of  Schlegel's  earlier  days,  proceeds  :— 

^  I  ara  now  approaching  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Schlegel,  which  will  be  viewed 
In  a  different  light,  according  to  the  different  feelings  and  convictions  of  my  read- 
ers. By  some  his  conduct  will  be  considered  a  blameable  apostacy  from  the  faith 
of  his  fathers — ^by  others,  a  generous  sacrifice  of  early  prejudices  on  the  altar  of 
truth.  To  disguise  my  own  approbation  of  his  conduct,  would  be  to  do  violence 
to  my  feelings,  and  wrong  to  my  principles;  but  to  enter  into  a  justification  of  his 
motives,  would  be  to  engage  in  a  polemical  discussion,  most  unseemly  in  an  intro- 
duction to  a  work  which  is  perfectly  foreign  to  inquiries  of  that  nature.  I  Khali 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  hrief  statement  of  facts :  noticing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  two  great  religious  parties  of  Germany,  immedi- 
ately prior  and  subsequent  to  Schlegel's  change  of  religion. 

'*  It  was  on  his  return  from  France  in  the  year  1805.  and  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Cologne,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  receiired  into  the  bosom  of  the  Ca- 
tlioHc  Church.  There,  in  that  venerable  city,  which  was  so  often  honoured  by  the 
abode  of  the  great  founder  of  Christendom — Charlemagne — which  abounds  with 
ao  many  monuments  of  the  arts,  the  learning,  the  opulence,  and  political  great- 
ness of  the  middle  age — where  the  Christian  Aristotle  of  the  thirteenth  century — 
Aquinas — ^had  passed  the  first  years  of  his  academic  course — there,  in  that  vene- 
lable  minster,  too,  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture — was 
solemnised  in  the  person  of  this  illustrious  man,  the  alliance  between  the  ancient 
fiuth  and  modem  science  of  Germany — an  alliance  that  has  been  productive  of 
each  important  consequences,  and  is  yet  pregnant  with  mightier  results. 

^  The  purity  of  the  motives  which  directed  Schlegel  in  mis,  the  most  important 
act  of  his  life,  few  would  be  ignorant  or  shameless  enough  to  impeach.  His  sta- 
tion— ^his  character — ^his  virtues— all  suffice  to  repel  the  very  suspicion  of  un- 
worthy motives ;  and  the  least  reflection  will  show,  that  while  in  a  country  cir- 
eamstanced  like  Germany,  his  change  of  religion  could  not  procure  for  him 
greater  honours  and  emoluments  than,  under  any  circumstances,  his  genius  would 
oc  certain  to  command ;  that  change  would  too  surely  expose  him  to  obloquy, 
misrepresentation,  and  calumny — and  what,  to  a  heart  so  sensitive  as  his,  must 
bave  been  still  more  painful — the  alienation  perhaps  of  esteemed  friends.  Had 
he  remained  a  Protestant,  he  would,  instead  of  engaffing  in  tlie  service  of  Austria, 
liave  in  all  probability  taken  to  that  of  Prussia^  and  there,  doubtless,  have  received 
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the  same  honours  and  distinctions  which  have  heen  so  desenredly  hestowed  on  bis 
illustrious  brother.  We  may  suppose,  also,  that  a  nian  of  his  mind  and  character, 
would  not  un  slight  and  frivolous  grounds,  have  taken  a  step  so  important;  nor  in 
a  matter  so  mom  en  tons,  have  come  to  a  decision,  without  full  and  anxious  inres- 
tigation.  In  fact,  his  theological  learning  was  extensive — he  was  well  reaA  in  die 
ancient  fathers — the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  age,  and  the  more  eminent  modem 
divines ;  and  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  devoted  any  special  treatise  to 
theology,  yet  the  remarks  scattered  through  his  works,  whether  on  Biblical  ex^ 
gesis,  or  dogmatic  divinity,  are  so  pregnant,  original,  and  profound,  that  we  plainly 
see  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  given  the  world  a  **  systema  theologicum,"  no  less 
masterly  than  that  of  his  great  predecessor — Leibnitz.  The  works  of  the  early 
Greek  fathers,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  made  a  special  object  of  scientific  re- 
search, well  knowing  what  golden  grains  of  philosophy  may  be  picked  up  in  that 
sacred  stream.  The  conversion  of  Schlegel  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
Catholics  of  Germany.  This  event  occurred,  indeed,  at  a  moment  equally  on- 
portune  to  himself  and  the  Catholic  body.  To  himself— for  though  nis  noble 
mind  would  never  have  run  a-grouud  amid  the  miserable  shallows  of  Bationalistt, 
yet  had  it  not  then  taken  refuge  in  the  secure  haven  of  Catholicism,  it  might  have 
been  sucked  down  in  the  rapid  eddies  of  Pantheism.  To  the  Catholic  body  in 
Germany,  this  event  was  no  less  opportune." 

Then  follows  a  sketch,  by  the  translator,  of  the  more  recent  progress  of 
literature  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany,  evidently  written  with 
the  view  of  indirectly  producing  a  more  favourable  impression  respecting 
them  than  is  generaUy  entertained  in  this  particular,  and  of  rendering  mbie 
effective  in  a  like  direction  those  parts  of  Schlegel's  work  in  which  with 
an  appearance  of  great  philosophic  candour  he  deals  as  one  of  his  creed 
might  be  expected  to  deal  with  the  origin  and  development  of  Protestan- 
tism.  This  work  the  publisher  informs  us  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1835, 
and  is  a  scarce  book,  worth  from  1/  1  is.  6d.  to  2/  2s,,  and  of  which  the 
present  volume  at  Ss,  6d.  contains  every  syllable. 

These  and  such  like  facts,  without  casting  any  imputation  of  unfairness 
or  dishonesty  either  on  the  publishers  or  the  writers,  render  the  present 
extensive  circulation  of  such  works  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  a 
matter  deserving  the  most  serious  and  anxious  attention  on  the  part  of 
those  interested — as  who  is  not  ? —  in  the  education  of  the  present  and  the 
rising  generation.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  or  light  task  to  point  out  the  best 
means  of  counteracting  the  evils  that  must  thus  be  engendered.  The  first 
reflection  suggested  by  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  the  in- 
conceivable folly  of  supposing  for  a  single  moment  that  it  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  young  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and  to  exercise  and  sharpen 
their  understandings,  and  then  leave  them  to  judge  for  themselves  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  to  select,  as  they  best  can,  the  principles  which  are 
to  guide  their  moral  and  religious  conduct.  What  but  being  thoroughly 
imbued  with  sound  religious  principles,  and  made  early  acquainted  with 
the  blessings  of  that  constitution  under  which  they  have  been  born,  can  arm 
the  young  and  inexperienced  against  the  works  of  skilful  and  practised 
writers,  who  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  now  afforded 
of  disseminating  their  political  and  religious  views  among  all  classes,  and 
of  doing  so,  as  already  observed,  indirectly  and  under  the  garb  of  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  philosophy,  which  proves  its  liberality  by  admitting  with- 
in the  same  barriers  the  most  opposite  principles,  and  the  most  discordant 
opinions  ?  Surely  with  the  careful  and  persevering  inculcation  of  sound 
principles  should  be  joined  plain  and  frequent  cautions  against  the  propa- 
gators of  a  shallow  and  spurious  philosophy,  who  pretend  to  unbounded 
liberality,  only  that  they  may  more  effectually  mark  their  own  peculiar 
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views.  And  further  no  pains  should  be  spared  by  those  who  have  time 
and  ability,  or  the  means  of  employing  others  who  have,  to  provide  and 
circulate  works  which  are  not  only  the  productions  of  genius  and  learning, 
bur  of  these  gifts  exercised  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  and  religion,  and  ap- 
plied  to  the  teaching  men  their  duty  and  to  assisting  them  in  the  discharge 
of  it* 


EARLY   DAYS    OF    DISTINGUISHED    MEN. 

No.  1. — Bishop  Hobart. 
(Continued from  p,  51). 

AvTBR  three  years  spent  in  a  University  (Pennsylvania),  whose  course  of 
study  was  at  that  time  far  from  answering  its  lofty  title,  young  Hobart  was 
removed  to  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey — entering  upon  the  junior,  or 
third  year  in  advance.  Nassau  Hall  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  popula- 
rity, perhaps  of  its  strength ;  its  president  was  the  learned  and  able  Wither- 
spoon  ;  its  vice-president,  the  accomplished  and  eloquent  Stanhope  Smith. 
Of  both  these  gentlemen  he  conciliated  the  esteem ;  with  the  latter  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  and  enduring  friendship. 

Of  the  two  years  here  spent  in  academic  retirement  records  remain  more 
full  than  generally  survive  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  ;  and  which  show 
this  period  of  his  life  to  have  been  equally  happy  and  improving.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  he  thus  writes  :  "  Could  1  have  enjoyed  the  company 
of  my  dear  relations,  no  one  year  of  my  life,  I  think  I  can  say,  has  passed 
80  agreeably,  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  with  so  much  benefit.  Another  will, 
I  trust,  pass  away  with  as  much  pleasure,  and  as  much  improvement ;  and 
then  my  destination  in  life  must  be  fixed.  Whatever  that  may  be,  in 
^whatever  course  of  action  I  may  be  engaged,  I  shall  strive  to  merit  the 
esteem  of  my  friends,  and,  above  all,  the  approbation  of  my  conscience' 
"which  I  think  I  may  say  is  not  as  yet  stained  with  the  consciousness  of 
any  voluntary  offences ;  and  I  shall  always  feel  most  grateful  to  my  dear 
relations  for  the  means  of  improvement  which  I  now  enjoy."  An  extract 
from  one  of  his  last  letters  will  serve  to  show  that  he  was  not  disappointed 
in  this  anticipation.  "  The  time  draws  near,"  says  he,  "  when  I  shall  leave 
college;  and  though  the  thought  of  being  again  united  to  my  friends, 
afifords  me  the  greatest  pleasure ;  yet  the  idea  of  leaving  a  place  where  I 
have  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  of  dissolving  connexions  which  next  to 
the  ties  of  nature  are  the  most  dear,  cannot  but  considerably  alloy  the  hap- 
piness I  hope.  I  feel,  however,  that  a  life  of  study  and  retirement  is  not 
a  life  of  uselessness,  and  although  my  happiest  days  may  be  past,  I  look 
forward  with  trust  that  my  most  useful  ones  are  yet  to  come." 

His  own  letters  during  this  period  are  necessarily  dispersed  ;  but  those 
addressed  to  him  seem  to  have  been  all  carefully  preserved  ;  the  recollec- 
tions too  of  the  surviving  companions  of  his  studies,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, are  yet  vivid  and  sufiiciently  minute.  The  general  results  are  well 
summed  up  by  his  early  biographer.  "  Habitual  cheerfulness,  great  ardour 
and  success  in  study,  social  habits,  winning  manners,  and  a  peaceful  dispo- 
sition— a  well  balanced  mind,  prompt  and  able  elocution,  native  talent, 
persevering  industry,  and  pure  morals,  compose  the  wreath  of  praise 
awarded  to  him  when  on  classic  ground."  **  He  was  distinguished,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "  for  an  unusual  gaiety  of  temper,  without  the  least  mixture 
of  levity  or  thoughtlessness.    His  voice  was  good,  and  his  ear  musical ;  and 
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he  used  occasionally,  for  his  own  and  our  amusement,  to  sing  early  in  tlie 
morning  before  we  arose.  His  temperament  was  ardent,  and  he  studied 
with  diligence  both  from  a  love  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a  laudable  ambi* 
tion  to  be  honourably  distinguished.  The  untiring  zeal  which  he  displayed 
so  conspicuously  in  after  life,  in  the  performance  of  whatever  he  deemed 
his  duty,  was  a  part  of  his  natural  character,  and  manifested  itself  at  college. 
His  habits  were  very  social,  and  during  those  hours  which  he  devoted 
to  recreation,  he  mixed  freely  in  the  company  of  the  most  distinguished 
students,  being  most  intimate,  as  is  usual,  with  the  members  of  the  literaiy 
society  to  which  he  belonged.  But  from  the  great  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
and  his  high  standing,  he  was  much  respected  by  all.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  during  the  whole  time  we  resided  together,  any  incident  occurred 
which  suspended  for  a  moment  our  friendly  feelings  towards  each  other. 
He  loved  peace  and  harmony,  and  zealously  exercised  his  powerful  influeotie 
in  composing  the  differences  that  occasionally  take  place  where  many 
youths  live  together.  His  strong  sense  of  propriety,  and  his  inflexible  jus- 
tice, gave  him  great  weight  on  these  occasions.  There  was  no  branch  of 
study,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  that  especially  engaged  his  atteo* 
tion,  or  to  which  he  showed  a  decided  preference.  He  was  well  acquaiuted 
with  the  whole  course  prescribed.  His  mind  was  vigorous  and  well  ba«> 
lanced,  none  of  the  faculties  being  in  an  undue  proportion." 

It  were  not  easy  to  find  a  more  pleasing  picture  of  college  life,  than  is 
exhibited  in  his  own  and  his  companions'  boyish  letters :  young  Hobart's 
especially,  are  full  of  gaiety  of  heart,  and  warm  generous  emotions,    life 
was  in  its  spring,  and  the  world  was  all  bright  around  him,  but  more  espe- 
cially that  little  world  in  which  he  then  dwelt.     Princeton  was  an  Athens 
to  him,  and  its  groves  as  those  of  Academus.     His  professors  were  sages, 
and  the  class  a  philosophic  band  of  brothers.     Such  is  their  romantic  tone, 
but  still,  however  coloured  by  an  ardent  fancy,  it  must  assuredly  have  been 
to  him  a  scene  of  great  enjoyment,  and  no  less  improvement,  and  speaks 
much  for  the  talent  and  good  sense  of  those  by  whom  the  college  was  at 
that  time  governed. 

Among  the  greatest  sources  to  htm  of  both,  was  the  academic  association 
of  the  students,  known  under  the  name  of  the  f^kig  Society ;  which,  to« 
gether  with  its  rival,  the  Clio,  still  continues,  it  is  understood,  to  call  forth 
in  zealous  competition  the  best  talents  of  Nassau  Hall.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded he  would  not  be  backward  in  joining  one  of  them.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest letters  to  his  mother  says,  "  I  daily  experience  the  advantages  of  my 
situation ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  no  endeavours  of  mine  shall  be 
wanting.  Within  these  few  days,  I  have  entered  one  of  the  societies,  and 
am  confident  that  the  improvement  I  shall  derive  from  it  will  nearly  equal 
that  from  the  college." 

The  honours  and  prosperity  of  the  one  with  which  he  connected  himself, 
constitute  one  of  his  most  favourite  themes,  while  the  zeal  and  ardour  with 
which  he  advocates  its  cause,  displays  not  only  his  own  character,  but  the 
influence  which  such  institutions  are  calculated  to  exercise  over  the  exci- 
table mind  of  youth ;  and,  if  well  directed,  may  exercise  to  the  best  ends. 
With  young  Hobart  the  impression  left  was  never  effaced ;  and  in  after  life 
he  not  only  often  recurred  to  this  period  as  one  of  peculiar  happiness  and 
profitable  labour,  but  in  the  character  of  a  trustee  of  another  college,  warmly 
urged  the  liberal  patronage  of  similar  societies  of  the  students,  from  the 
vivid  recollection  of  the  benefits  he  had  himself  derived  from  them.  In  - 
none  probably  of  our  colleges  have  they  operated  either  more  powerfully  or  " 
more  beneficially  than  in  the  one  with  which  he  was  now  connected,  beings 
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not  only  recognised,  bnt  cberisbed  by  tbe  academic  autborities,  and  their 
Hterary  rivalry  excited  by  the  recognition  of  membership  in  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  college  honours.  The  earnestness  with  which  he  at  first  en* 
tered  into  tbe  interests  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  was  naturally 
increased  when  be  found  himself  held  up  as  the  representative  of*  it» 
strength  in  one  of  these  contests  for  academic  honour,  which  appears  to 
liave  been  more  than  usually  animated.  This  contest  was  somewhat  ab- 
mptly  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  broke  out 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  summer  of  1793,  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Princeton,  and  drove  out  all  other  thoughts 
than  those  of  safety  from  the  minds  both  of  victors  and  vanquished. 

This  part  of  the  narrative  leads  his  biographer  to  inquire,  how  we  are  to 
estimate  among  the  means  of  a  sound  education,  tbe  academic  competition 
"wliich  runs  into  eager  contest  ?     Is  it  favourable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  manly  character  ?    Does  it  not,  on  tbe  contrary,  tend  to  weaken 
the  mural  principle,  by  habituating  the  mind  to  stronger  stimulants  than 
'those  of  mere  duty  ?     Does  it  not  lead  to  the  substitution  of  the  spirit  of 
party,  in  place  of  individual  reason  and  conscience  ?    May  not  the  sharpen- 
ing of  talent,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  be  too  dearly  bought  with 
the  formation  of  such  enfeebling  propensities  ?     Their  influence,  however^ 
on  the  mind  of  Bishop  Hobart  may  be  estimated  lightly,  for  he  carried  with 
him  through  life  a  certain  individuality  of  character,  which  instead  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  without,  was  continually  stamping  them  on  all 
around.     In  the  features  of  his  mind  there  was  what  artii>ts  term  sharpness, 
one  of  those  decisive  marks  by  which  the  original,  in  painting,  is  always  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  copy,  and  the  clay  model  from  the  plaster  cast. 
No  man  that  knew  Bishop  Hobart  at  any  period  of  his  life,  but  must  have 
seen  this  ;  that  his  character,  whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  it,  was 
one  struck  off  by  the  hand  of  nature,  having  in  it  such  persuasive  force, 
that  his  sentiments  and  example  were  continually  taking  hold  on  the  hearts 
and  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  associated,  leaving  them  wiser  and 
better  than  he  found  them.     Working  on  such  a  mind,  competition  may 
certainly  go  far  without  degenerating  either  into  personal  rivalry,  or  party 
attachment.     This  is  pleasingly  indicated  in  a  letter  written  soon  after 
quitting  college,  in  which  alluding  to  his  friend's  statement,  that  "  emula- 
tion and  friendship  eminently  prevail  among  the  members  of  the  society," 
he  thus  breaks  forth : — "  O.  may  these  long  continue  to  inflame  them ! 
Vrhat  more  delightful  sight  can  be  presented  to  the  eye,  than  a  band  of 

Jouths,  whom  friendship  and  a  noble  emulation  animate ;  the  prize  they 
ave  in  view  is  so  valued,  that  each  one  seeks  it  with  persevering  ardour, 
^ach  endeavouring  to  outstrip  his  companion,  and  yet  each  one  giving  his 
Companion  every  assistance  in  his  power.     Their  friendship  is  as  strong  as 
'^eir  emulation,  and  thus  both  principles  being  equally  powerful,  give  to 
«dl  their  actions  the  ardour  of  emulation,  in  union  with  mutual  love.'^ 
The   following   extract   from  a   letter  of   a  surviving  companion  of  his 
studies,  will  show  that  this  was  no  picture  of  fancy.     "  The  interesting 
iqnalities  of  Hobart's  heart  and  head,  which  distinguished  him  so  much 
lunong  bis  fellows,  can  never  be  forgotten.    He  was  ambitious,  and  did  not 
mttempt  to  disguise  it ;  but  it  was  that  kind  of  ambition  which  every  stu- 
dent must  possess,  if  be  aims  at  eminence.    It  never  led  him  to  overlook  or 
under- estimate  the  merits  of  others  who  were  competing  with  him.     On 
the  contrary,  though  bent  himself  on  reaching  the  goal,  he  manifested  no 
desire  of  travelling  in  advance  of  his  friends,  but  was  pleased  when  thej^ 
progressed  with  hun  pari  passu,  and  manifested  distress  of  mind  when  any 
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of  them  fell  visibly  behind  him.     It  was  common  for  him  to  cheer  his  com- 
petitors when  they  seemed  to  flag,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  more  action. 
His  disposition  was  marked  by  benevolence,  and,  when  he  saw  those  for 
whom  he  had  a  respect  in  the  college  classes  below  him,  disposed  to  indo- 
lencfe  or  irregularity,  it  was  his  practice  to  visit  their  rooms,  and  invite 
them  to  his  own,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  within  the  influence  of 
his  conversation  and  example.     I  recollect  the  instance  of  a  youth  from 
Long  Island,  who  was  reclaimed  from  idleness  and  a  threatening  habit  of 
dissipation  by  this  course.     The  amiable  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  the  vi- 
gorous powers  of  his  mind,  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.    I  knew 
his  thoughts  and  the  motives  which  actuated  him,  and  it  was  my  belief 
there  was  none  whose  whole  course  of  conduct  furnished  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable model  for  imitation."     However  rare  this  character  of  ambition 
without  envy,  all  concur  that  young  Hobart  exhibited  it ;  his  rivals  in  study 
were  still  his  brothers  in  affection,  and  the  attachments  he  then  formed* 
were  ardent  beyond  the  usual  ardour  of  youthful  intimacies.     Neither  the 
bustling  cares  of  an  active  station,  nor  even  the  dearer  connections  of  riper 
years,  were  able  to  withdraw  his  heart  from  the  friends  of  his  boyhood* 
To  the  very  last  he  turned  to  them  with  the  feelings  of  almost  childish  af- 
fection.    Separation  did  not  make  him  forget  them ;  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune but  endeared  them  ;  and,  what  was  the  hardest  trial  of  all,  the  errors 
of  human  frailty  could  not  tear  them  from  him.     Friendship  with  him  was 
a  living  plant  which  time  strengthens,  not  withers,  and  in  the  hour  of  tria]» 
£L  fruit-bearing  plant,  bringing  forth  actions  as  well  as  words.     Many  per- 
sons there  are  highly  social  without  a  capacity  for  friendship.     An  easy 
temper,  and  a  languid  mind,  fit  them  for  ready  and  changing  intimacies ; 
but  such  certainly  was  not  the  temper  that  here  unfolded  itself.    There  was 
in  it,  on  the  contrary,  that  affectionateness  of  nature  which,  once  rooted^ 
never  ceases  to  cling.     Now  such  a  character  it  is  delightful  to  meet  with, 
and  to  contemplate — and  not  only  delightful,  but  improving.     From  what* 
ever  source  his  intimacies  sprung,  they  seem  to  have  been  'prudently  and 
wisely  pursued,  with  a  view  to  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  improve- 
ment.    The  religious  tone   that  pervades  them   on  the   part  of  young 
Hobart,  is  certainly  remarkable.     Even  his  earliest  letters  to  his  compa- 
nions breathe  this  spirit — sentiments  not  merely  of  natural  piety,  but  of 
christian  doctrine,  argued  and  urged  as  specific  motives  to  duty,  and  the 
intimacy  of  friendship  thus  made  an  instrument  of  holiness  of  life.     As  in 
this  point  of  view  the  character  of  Bishop  Hobart,  while  living,  was  greatly  ' 
misunderstood,  and  his  zeal  for  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  turned 
into  an  argument  against  his  vital  piety ;  it  is  due  to  his  memory  now  that 
he  is  gone,  to  point  out  and  illustrate  this  beautiful  trait  in  his  life,  and  to 
show  how,  even  from  his  boyish  days,  his  friendship  was  felt  to  be  a  bless- 
ing, from  that  influence,  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  exert  over  his  in- 
timates, being  always  steadily  directed  to  the  deepening  and  strengthening 
of  their  religious  principles. 

Among  his  college  friendships  one  deserves  special  mention,  not  only 
from  the  peculiar  warmth  of  the  attachment,  but  from  the  deeper  interest 
given  to  it  by  an  early  and  long  lamented  death.  Abraham  Skinner,  to 
whom  allusion  has  already  been  made,  as  a  junior  student  from  Long 
Island,  reclaimed  by  his  friend's  influence  from  thoughtlessness,  if  not 
from  vice,  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable  youth,  of  great  mildness  of 
character,  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  purity  of  heart,  though  by  nature 
inclined  to  indolence,  and  little  accustomed  by  habit  to  self-denial.  Above 
sixty  letters  from  his  young  Mentor  still  remain  to  testify  the  warmth. 
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uncerity,  and  spiritual  value  of  his  friendship.     The  following  will  be  suf* 
icient  to  convey  their  moral  tone  : — 

**  If  any  thing,  my  dearest  friend,  could  render  vou  dearer  to  me  than  you  already 
^re,  it  would  be  your  filial  affection  ;  and  as  tbis  is  particularly  your  motive  to 
he  study  of  the  law,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  advising  you  to  any  thing 
slse.  No,  that  is  the  profession  it  is  your  duty  to  pursue,  and  in  which,  perhaps, 
nth  your  feelings,  you  can  best  serve  your  Creator.  It  rejoices  me  to  think  it  is 
'onr  wish  and  intention  to  serve  Uim.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  made  such 
»rogrress  in  human  science ;  but  O !  neglect  not  that  divine  and  heavenly  know- 
edgCy  which  will  make  you  happy  here  and  hereafter.  The  law,  you  think,  in  the 
»iactice  of  it,  will  not  be  very  pleasing.  Neitlier  that,  my  Skinner,  nor  any  other 
irofession,  can  afford  you  real  happiness,  without  religion.  I  am  far  from  suppos- 
Dg^  that  the  practice  of  the  law  is  incompatible  witli  holiness  of  heart ;  but  as  you 
nay  meet  with  more  temptations  in  one  profession  than  in  another,  so  I  think  you 
inll  meet  with  a  great  many  in  the  law ;  but  a  firm  trust  in  your  Saviour,  under 
the  assistance  of  tibe  grace  of  God,  will  enable  you  to  go  through  them  all.  My  first 
Irish  is,  let  vour  profession  be  what  it  will,  that  you  may  obtain  and  preserve  an 
Interest  in  tne  atonement  of  the  ICedeemer,  and  serve  Him  and  your  God  in  holi- 
ness of  life." 

.  And  again,  in  another  letter,  he  writes  thus : — 

**  With  respect  to  the  members  of  the  law  societies  of  which  you  speak,  I  hope 
yon  will  exercise  your  usual  prudence,  and  contract  no  intimacy  further  than 
common  civility  requires,  without  being  assured  that  their  characters  are  unblame- 
able,  and  their  dispositions  good.  Better  be  without  companions  than  have  bad 
ones.  The  study  of  your  profession,  and  the  assistance  you  give  your  father,  render 
your  present  situation  most  proper,  and  therefore  it  should  be  most  pleasing.  You 
write  very  feelingly  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  complain  that  you  want  a  friend 
to  direct  you.  Where  will  you  find  one  ?  My  dear  Skinner,  *  a  friend  that  sticketh 
eloser  than  a  brother,  is  ever  present  with  you,  and  ready  to  assist  you.  Look  not 
nnto  a  worm  of  the  dust,  but  look  unto  your  Saviour,  and  through  Him  to  your 
God.  *  His  love  is  indeed  better  than  life.'  That  he  may  guide,  preserve,  and  bless 
you,  is  the  prayer  of  a  friend  more  affectionate  than  language  can  express.'* 

It  would  be  enlarging  too  much  to  give  more  of  his  correspondence ; 

suffice  it  to  say,  that,  while  attached  to  a  chosen  few,  he  made  himself  a 

friend  to  many,  and  was  beloved  by  all.     His  heart  was  ample  as  it  was 

Warm,  and  no  individual  seems  ever  to  have  approached  him,  who  either 

needed  sympathy  or  sought  aid,  without  receiving  one  or  both.     On  some 

the  impression  for  good  was  permanent ;    on  others,  no  doubt  transient ; 

all,  however,  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  warm  regard.     Thus  his  friend 

Skinner  writes,  "  In  being  deprived  of  my  dear  John.  I  not  only  lose  a 

friend,  but  one  of  the  most  powerful  human  means  of  ray  salvation.^ 

"  Dear  Hobart,"  says  another,  •*  both  Mr.  H.  and  myself  are  under  great 

obligations  to  you.  We  would  wish  now  and  always  to  feel  them  strongly 

tod  to  acknowledge  them.     When  I  think  how  highly  I  was  honoured, 

^ixd  how  much  I  was  benefited  by  your  friendship,  I  can  scarcely  restrain 

bears." 

But  this  history  of  early  friendship  has  led  the  narrative  beyond  the  date 

yT  events  to  which  it  is  necessary  now  to  recur.     The  first  appearance  of 

tlie  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  dispersed,  as  already  mentioned, 

K^ot  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  the  students  of  Princeton,  and 

ieft  young  Hobart  not  only  without  his  anticipated  honours,  but  even 

"Without  a  home.     Among  those  who  fled  from  the  pestilence  in  the  city, 

"^^cre  Mrs.  Hobart  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  with  her  family.     Her 

foa  joined  them  at  Frankfort,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  found  his  brother- 

^"iaw  temporarily  established  in  the  same  mercantile  business  from  which 

'^  had  been  driven  in  Philadelphia.     What  motives  were  here  urged,  or  of 
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themselves  operated  to  induce  young  Hobart  to  enter  the  counting-house^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  *'  the  wishes  of  friends,  and 
several  other  circumstances ;"  but  what  those  were  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture ;  most  probably  the  narrow  means  of  his  mother,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  speedier  independence  for  her  relief.  But  however  right  the  motive, 
it  was  unquestionably  a  wrong  decision ;  an  employment  in  which  not  only 
his  peculiar  talents  would  have  been  wholly  lost,  but  one  for  which  he 
mranted  even  that  single  talent  which  is  essential  to  secure  success.  An 
economist  in  money  matters  Mr.  Hobart  neither  was,  nor  could  have  been 
made  :  he  was  too  much  the  creature  of  impulse,  and  that  impulse  had  in 
it  too  much  warm-hearted  sympathy,  for  a  prudent  estimate  of  nA^ney.  In 
his  own  personal  expenses  he  was  rather  indifferent  than  frugal,  while  to 
others  his  hand,  like  his  heart,  was  ever  freely  open.  From  his  boyhood 
this  was  his  characteristic  trait.  l*hat  a  sense  of  duty,  therefore,  rather 
than  choice,  led  to  this  selection,  is  sufficiently  evident.  This,  too,  ap* 
pears  from  his  letters  :  **  At  length,"  he  says,  in  one  about  this  period, 
"  the  close  of  my  collegiate  studies  has  ushered  me  into  the  laborious  and 
bumble  station  of  a  merchant's  apprentice.  The  change  is  too  gieat  for 
me  as  yet  to  rejoice  at  it ;  nor  have  my  present  enjoyments  and  amuse- 
ments effaced  the  remembrance  of  those  I  enjoyed  at  college.  In  truth, 
those  were  the  happiest  that  have  yet  fallen  to  my  lot,  and  accuse  me  not 
of  insensibility  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  if  I  tell  you  that  the  anticipation 
of  my  future  probable  course  stamps  a  yet  higher  value  on  them.*' 

With  such  thoughts  uppermost  in  his  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  his  mercantile  occupations  soon  became  distasteful.  He  gave  them, 
however,  a  fair  trial.  As  inclination  had  not  led  him  to  this  course  of 
life,  so  neither  did  he  allow  want  of  inclination  to  drive  him  from  it,  and 
returning  with  Mr.  Smith  to  Philadelphia,  as  soon  as  safety  permitted,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  counting-house  through  the  ensuing 
winter,  with  all  his  constitutional  ardour.  But  nature  and  education 
united  were  too  strong  for  him ;  so  that  even  his  brother-in-law  writes  to 
«  friend,  "  John  does  not  discover  any  talents  for  a  mercantile  life ;  hb 
taste  and  views  are  all  decidedly  literary."  We  are  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find  him  after  a  few  months,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  friend,  holding 
this  language  : — *'  I  am  tired  of  the  mercantile  business,  or  rather  I  feel  a 
greater  incUnation  for  something  else.  It  is  so  serious,  I  cannot  tell  it  you 
now."  What  this  preference  was  may  easily  be  conjectured ;  to  bis  friend 
Skinner  he  freely  unbosomed  himself.  "  How  I  should  rejoice."  he  says. 
'*  were  we  both  to  embrace,  from  pure  and  holy  views,  that  sacred  office 
in  which,  if  we  faithfully  performed  our  duty  on  earth,  we  should  enjoy 
the  greatest  happiness  here,  and  hereafter  shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament 
•of  heaven."  But  still  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  he  took  up  the 
resolution.  In  a  letter  of  June,  1794,  he  observes :  **  I  still  have  in  view 
the  ministry.  O,  what  an  twful  undertaking !  I  am  afraid  that  my  mo* 
tives  for  it  are  not  sufficiently  pure ;  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  in  view 
the  sacred  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted, — the  turning  of  many  to  re- 
pentance, and  building  them  up  in  the  faith  of  God  and  of  a  blessed  Savi* 
our.  But  I  hope  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  will  bless  me,  and  that  He 
"will  make  me  in  His  hands,  the  humble  instrument  of  turning  many  to 
righteousness."  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  repeats  his  fears :  "  My  views 
still  continue  the  same  with  respect  to  my  profession.  I  am  anxious  to 
engage  in  the  ministry,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  a  proper  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  duties  connected  with  it,  or  of  the  qualifications  it  re- 
quires.   In  the  latter  I  know  I  am  deficient.     I  daily  become  more  eensi* 
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"ble,  to  use  a  scriptural  and  very  just  expression,  of  *  the  plague  of  my  own 
heart.'  *  It  is  indeed  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.* 
It  is  useless,  indeed,  for  me  to  lament  this«  while  exertion  on  my  part  is 
granting.  Yet  I  rejoice  that  Christ  has  made  a  sufficient  atonement  for 
my  sins,  and  that  through  faith  in  Him  the  chief  of  sinners  may  be  recon- 
ciled to  God.  In  this  character  would  I  seek  a  merciful  God.  and  beseech 
Him  by  the  merits  and  atonement  of  His  crucified  Son  to  pardon  my  sins, 
to  rectify  my  nature,  to  subdue  the  power  of  sin  within  me,  and  to  make 
me  holy  in  heart  and  life."  Such  were  the  workings  of  his  humble  and 
deeply  spiritual  mind,  and  such  the  preparation  of  a  heart  which,  in  after  life, 
by  those  who  knew  it  not,  was  charged  with  being  ignorant  of  the  feelings 
of  vital  religion.  Nor  were  those  feelings  changed  by  years, — he  died,  as 
be  had  lived,  in  the  expression  of  them.  Among  his  last  words  were, 
"  Bear  me  witness,  I  have  no  merit  of  my  own  ;  as  a  guilty  sinner  I  go  to 
my  Saviour,  casting  all  my  reliance  on  Him,  on  the  atonement  of  His 
blood." 

Within  a  few  months  after  he  had  entered  the  counting-house,  a  letter 
was  received  by  him,  which,  with  his  own  inward  whisperings,  must  have 
fiilly  satisfied  even  his  doubting  mind  of  his  fitness  for  higher  things. 
This  was  an  unsolicited  call  from  the  authorities  at  Princeton,  inviting  him 
to  the  station  of  college  tutor.  The  invitation  was  a  flattering  one.  As 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  it  was  a  high  compliment  to  his  acquisitions  and 
judgment ;  as  an  Episcopalian,  it  was  an  equally  high  one  to  his  integrity 
and  candour ;  and  doubly  gratifying,  in  both  respects,  as  coming  from 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  character  and  talents.  This  in* 
vitation,  with  the  consent  of  his  friends,  he  modestly  accepted. 

A. 

(To  be  continued  J 
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f  3.  Vienna  and  Prague. — It  is  natural  for  an  English  writer  to  make 
particular  mention  of  the  Protestant  schools  of  Vienna.  One  day,  wheu 
feturning  from  a  hard  morning's  work,  at  the  fine  old  imperial  library,  I 
came  upon  a  number  of  children  playing  about  some  doors  in  the  Doro* 
iheerstrasse,  I  enquired  for  the  principal,  and  was  directed  to  an  apart- 
ment, at  the  door  of  which  I  knocked  without  scruple:  and,  before  I  waa- 
aware  of  it,  I  found  that  I  had  intruded  upon  the  family  dinner,  at  which 
the  director  of  the  Protestant  schools,  with  some  substantial  daughters, 
was  busily  engaged,  lliey  looked  at  me,  and  then  proceeded  with  their 
meal.  He  had  the  leg  of  a  fowl  partly  in  his  hands  and  partly  between 
kis  teeth  when  I  entered,  and  I  cannot  wonder  that  he  spoke  rather  roughly 
at  first.  I  retired,  of  course,  till  the  meal  was  concluded,  and  even  then 
I  thought  him  harsh,  and  almost  rude ;  but  I  soon  found  that  he  was  full 
of  good  nature.  As  he  took  me  through  the  school  rooms  he  patted  the 
keads  of  the  boys,  and  they  evidently  looked  up  to  him  with  affection : 
and  his  heartiness  towards  me  seemed  gradually  to  increase  ;  and  finally^ 
when  I  went  away,  he  accompanied  me  half  way  through  the  town,  talking 
loently  and  usefully,  and  giving  me  great  quantities  of  information. 

The  school  was  of  an  elementary  character ;  and  Latin  and  Greek  were 
not  taught  there.  Those  who  were  to  learn  these  languages  went  off  at  a 
•ertain  age  to  the  Gymnasia,  and  others  to  their  trades.    The  poor  are 
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taught  gratis.  The  ages  are  from  about  7  to  14.  I  saw  four  classes  of 
about  60  each ;  but  I  understood  that  the  full  number  was  500.  The 
children  of  parents  holding  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Confessions 
are  educated  here  indifferently,  until  they  reach  the  age  of  14,  when  they 
are  confirmed,  and  separate  into  the  two  communions. 

The  large  range  of  substantial  buildings,  in  which  this  school  is  situated, 
belongs  entirely  to  the  Protestants,  and  contains  apartments  for  two  or  three 
pAstors  of  the  Lutheran,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Reformed  Confession* 
My  informant  was  one  of  the  latter.  They  seem  to  be  little  interfered 
with  in  the  prosecution  of  their  system  of  teaching ;  only  they  must  adhere 
to  specified  books,  and  give  a  notification  to  the  proper  authority  of  the 
appointment  of  any  new  master.  My  general  impression,  from  this  and 
other  conversations  was,  that  Rationalism  prevails  among  the  Austrian 
Protestants — that  Rationalists  would  be  preferred  as  pastors  and  teachers 
by  Prince  Metternich  and  the  government,  as  such  persons  would  not  be 
likely  to  make  a  stir  about  proselytism ;  and  that  their  congregations  and 
schools  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  quietly  under  existing  arrangements, 
but  would  be  carefully  prevented  from  effecting  any  development  of  their- 
influence  or  numbers. 

The  character  of  the  religious  teaching  might,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure 
be  inferred  from  the  religious  text  books ;  one  of  these  is  '  Fock'a  Re* 
iigionS'Buch,'  which  I  procured  at  Schomberg's  shop,  opposite  the  post- 
office.  It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know  the  titles  of  a  few  other 
books,  which  incidentally  came  under  my  notice.  There  is  a  PolitiscJk 
Schulver/as$ung,  published  by  authority,  relating  to  the  general  subject  of 
Austrian  schools.  For  the  educational  institutions  of  Vienna,  a  book  called 
•  Vier  fFochen  in  IVien^  1843,  may  be  consulted.  A  work  containing 
important  information  on  the  state  of  Protestants  and  Greeks  in  Austria,  is 
'  Die  Rechte  und  Verfassung  der  Akatholiken  in  dem  Oestirrischen  Kaiser" 
staate,'  by  Helfert,  pub.  by  T.  Thabor-^Prague,  1843. 

I  have  no  information  about  the  schools  in  Prague,  but  its  university  is 
extremely  flourishing,  and  numbers  a  vast  multitude  of  students.  It  is  per* 
haps  the  only  city  in  Austria,  where  swarms  of  monks  are  seen,  moving  to 
and  fro  in  the  costumes  of  their  orders.  The  traveller  sees  long  troops  of 
seminarists  and  young  Capuchins  in  the  approaches  of  the  Clementinump 
and  wonders  to  find  the  city  of  Huss  one  of  the  most  Popish-looking  cities 
in  the  whole  of  Germany. 

$  4.  Scuony, — In  entenng  Saxony  from  Bohemia,  a  great  change  is  ob« 
served  in  the  character  of  the  fields  and  villages  ;  the  same  sort  of  change 
which  has  often  been  noticed  in  passing  from  a  Roman  Catholic  canton  of 
Switzerland  to  one  that  is  Protestant.  The  Saxons  are  a  thoroughly  snug 
and  comfortable  people.  Their  country  is  small,  well  cultivated,  and 
easily  governed.  Both  the  towns  and  villages  are  well  supplied  with 
schools,  though  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  latter ;  and  education  is 
a  subject  which  receives  the  greatest  attention.  As  to  the  general  system* 
the  schools  are  more  multifarious  than  in  Prussia,  and  less  controlled  and 
fettered  by  the  central  government.  There  is  no  fixed  catalogue  of  books* 
Each  school  may  select  its  own.  And  the  larger  towns  are  jealous  of  too 
much  interference  from  Dresden ;  at  least  this  is  very  observable  in  the 
case  of  Leipsig. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Prussia  took  the  absolute  lead,  in 
point  of  time,  before  all  the  German  states,  in  the  work  of  education. 
The  first  seminary  for  teachers  in  all  Germany,  was  that  in  the  Freideric* 
stadt,  near  Dresden.    The  measures  of  the  Saxon  government  have  been 
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gradually  maturing  and  developing  themselves  for  a  long  period ;  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  benefactor  which  Saxony  has  had  in  this  way  was 
King  Frederic,  whose  statue  is  in  the  Zwinger.  The  BUrger*8chulen  (com* 
mercial  schools  or  middle  schools,  as  we  should  say)  are  beginning  to  be 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  so  I  was  told  in  1844,  and  the  chambers  were  in  the 
previous  year  much' occupied  with  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
lowest  orders  (Trivial^schulen,  or  Dorf'Schulen).  llie  ordinary  citizen* 
schools  in  Dresden,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  called  Bezirk-achulen, 
tiie  term  Burger'Schule  being  applied  to  an  establishment  of  a  more  am- 
bitious character,  where  more  is  learnt,  and  more  is  paid.  The  Friemaurer 
Institut  (mentioned  below)  is  a  school  of  this  higher  character,  and  there 
is  also  one  in  the  Neustadt ;  but  I  understood  that  another  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive scale  was  wanted,  and  was  about  to  be  built,  lliere  is  again  a 
higher  order  of  school,  called  tLReal-achule,  which  differs  from  BUryer-schuh 
in  this,  that  the  aim  of  the  latter  is  merely  to  prepare  boys  to  be  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  &c.,  while  the  former  provides  for  a  more  advanced  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  and  a  more  efficient  study  of  language,  and  is  in  fact  a 
school  for  gentlemen,  and  may  almost  rank  with  a  gymnasium  or  grammar 
school.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this,  because  the  terms  Real-schule  and 
Bnrger'Schule  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  well  known  that  a  great  contest  has  for  some 
time  been  going  on  in  Germany,  between  the  humane  and  real  school  sys- 
tems ;  that  is  (for  the  terms  need  some  explanation)  between  that  system* 
on  the  one  hand,  where  classical  studies,  or  the  litera  humaniores  are  made 
the  principal  substance  of  instruction ;  and  that  system,  on  the  other, 
where  the  chief  attention  is  concentrated  on  modern  languages,  physical 
science,  history,  geography,  and  such  other  studies  as  are  likely  to  be  pal- 
pably and  really  useful.  It  is  the  same  contest,  which  was  in  such  vigo- 
rous action  some  time  ago  in  England ;  and  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
allayed  by  the  strong  expression  of  opinion,  which  Dr.  Arnold  made  in 
favour  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  Saxony,  the  difference  of  opinion  among 
educated  men  is  remarkable  and  almost  amusing.  One  gentleman  remark- 
ed to  me  that  the  humane  system  must  always  prevail  over  the  real — since 
it  is  found  that  all  those  who  study  the  learned  languages,  even  if  they 
forget  them,  are  able  to  turn  their  minds  to  other  things  with  peculiar 
energy^-that  those  ancient  humane  institutions,  Grimma  and  Meissen, 
give  the  tone  to  Saxon  gymnasia — and,  as  for  the  other  studies,  which  in 
late  years  have  become  necessary,  these,  are  introduced  into  the  course  to 
the  necessary  amount.  Another  gentleman  said,  that  the  old  schools  never 
would  introduce  the  necessary  or  real  studies  ;  they  were  so  bigoted — the 
popular  preference  was  in  favour  of  the  realistic  schools ;  but  by  law 
^ose  who  would  enter  professions  must  attend  the  learned  schools  ;  it  was 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  government  would  ultimately  allow  the 
higher  realistic  schools  to  prepare  students  for  the  university.  It  does  not 
belong  to  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  these  two  tendencies ;  but 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  humane  system  is  at  present  the  most 
inflnential.  I.  S.  H. 


WHAT  IS  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ? 

Although  through  the  kindness  of  a  correspondent  our  readers  have,  in  a 
former  number,  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  an  abstract  of  the  article 
upon  "Dr.  Hook  and  the  Education  Question,"  which  lately  appeared  in 
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the  Christian  Remembrancer,  we  trust  that  they  will  agree  with  ns  in  thmk* 
ing  that  the  following  portion  of  that  article,  illustrative  cf  the  position 
that  the  very  essence  of  religious  education  consists  in  its  being  under  the 
direct  and  absolute  control  and  superintendence  of  a  religious  person,  de- 
serves a  place  in  our  Journal. 

"  What  is  religious  education  ?    The  true  and  only  test  of  it  seems  to  be  thi^- 
what  son  of  man  (or  woman)  is  it  constructed  and  intended  to  produce  ?    Edoca* 
tion  is  not  in  the  programme,  it  is  in  the  result.     It  is  a  process,  a  work.    Some 
educations  produce  one  kind  of  character,  some  another.    A  scientific  education ii 
that  which  is  intended  to  make  a  scientific  man  ;  a  classical  education,  a  scholar; 
a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  man  ;  and  so  a  religious  education  is  that 
which  is  so  constituted  as  to  produce  a  relif^ious  man.     \Ve  do  not  say  that  it 
always  must,  in  fact,  produce  relijyious  persons ;  of  course  it  will  fail,  as  other 
educations  do ;  but  it  is  that  which  is  c(mstructed  and  intended  to  produce  a  re' 
ligious  result.     Now  this  a  very  easy  practical  test,  if  people  are  really  set  upon 
knowing  whether  an>  given  scheme  of  education  is  or  is  not  a  religious  one.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  one  easily  in  appearance  got  over  by  bringing  forward  to  dis^ 
prove  it  some  possibly  nominal  religious  feature,  as  a  religious  lecture,  which  may 
or  may  not  accompany  a  religious  education.    The  question  then  seems  to  be^ 
what  is  the  general  tone  and  effect,  the  ruling  character ^  of  any  given  education? 
If  on  the  whole  it  is  religious,  the  education  is  a  religious  one.    If  not,  it  is  not 
so.    This  character  may  be  conveyed  by  accessories,  by  attendance  at  chapel,  evett 
by  a  religio  loci,  as  well  as  by  more  direct  means :  or  again,  all  these  accessories 
and  means  may  be  present,  and  the  spirit  may  not  be  there.    Education  is  a  wbole-^ 
Attending  a  system  of  good  secular  lectures  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way ;  but  standr* 
ing  by  itself  it  is  an  education  of  a  secular  kind — it  leaves  a  man  secular:  add  ^ 
religious  lecture,  and  you  have,  in  all  probability,  a  secular  man  with  a  little 
ligious  information.     But  put  the  attendant  on  the  purely  secular  lectures  unde 
the  guidance,  and  especially  under  the  resident  guidance  and  influence,  of  a 
ligious  master,  or  parent,  and  however  secular  in  name  and  element  the  sys 
may  be,  the  pupil  probably  becomes  a  religious  man.    It  is  the  spirit  of  the  whoi 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  turned  to  account,  that  makes  the  education  religious 
irreligious ;  and  this  in  every  case  depends  upon  the  master, 

'*  It  is  a  practical  question,  and  every  case  stands  upon  its  own  merits, 
every  man  take  the  case  as  if  it  were  his  own.  When  he  sends  his  son  to  sc 
does  he  inquire  whether  the  '  education  is  religious'  ?  No :  he  asks  about  t 
character  of  the  tutor ;  Aw  religious  and  general  principles ;  Am  habits  of  authorir  - 
and  powers  of  influence.  Being  satisfied  on  these  points,  he  trusts  the  rest.  Bw  - 
how  would  any  of  our  readere  feel,  if,  on  making  the  above  inquiries,  the  answ^^^ 
should  be,  *  Mr.  Smith  is  a  gentleman.  Sir,  of  no  principles  at  all ;  that  is,  no  r^^a 
ligious  principles ;  he  is  a  very  good  scholar,  and  a  capital  mathematician,  but  W 
is  not  a  divine ;  indeed  he  carefully  avoids  religion,  because  he  wishes  to  avo"* 
giving  ofieuce,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difierence  of  opinion  about  these  thinf 
in  the  neighbourhood.  However,  you  may  be  perfectly  satisfied,  Sir,  on  the  t* 
ligious  question  ;  for  the  clergyman  attends  twice  a  week  for  an  hour  a  day, ' 
teach  the  Bible  and  catechism ;  and  Mr.  Wordy,  Uie  baptist  preacher,  comes 
alternate  days  ;  so  you  may  take  your  choice.*  Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  i 
plicity  in  the  world,  but  we  should  take  our  worthy  reader  for  a  simpleton  indee 
if,  being  either  a  strenuous  churchman  or  a  zealous  baptist,  he  sent  his  son  to  M 
Smith's  school  in  the  happy  expectation  that  he  would  turn  out  like  his  fath^^ 
It  might  be  a  very  good  education,  but  it  would  certainly  m)t  be  a  religiotu  edr  Wj 
cation.  We  do  not  of  course  say  that  every  education  in  the  country,  even  events 
good  education,  is  substantially  and  entirely  religious.  There  are  many  degree' 
of  goodness.  Many  people  are  content  with  a  very  little.  But  all  we  say  is,  «-^ 
a  man  does  want  his  child  to  be  brought  up  to  be  a  reUgiom  pei-son,  this  is  not  tF-^ 
school  he  would  choose.  Well,  then,  if  we  should  not  choose  such  a  school  •: 
ourselves,  how  can  we  ask  the  poor  to  do  so  ?  Or  how,  still  more,  can  we  talk  ^ 
emnpelling  them  to  do  it?  Would  it  not  be  the  most  indelensible  tyrann^^* 
Would  it  not  be,  as  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  in  France  by  M.  Guizot  ' 
Tiolation  ol  the  first  rights  of  mankind—the  rights  of  families  ? 
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*<  There  18  this  further  remark,  that  thongh  there  may  be  many  very  good  private 
ihools  throughout  the  country,  schools  for  the  rich,  giving  more  or  less  a  religious 
:  irreligious  education,  and  so  doing  more  or  less  good,  to  all  of  which  schools  it 

a  person's  own  act  to  send  his  children  ;  and  therefore,  if  he  chooses  a  school 
hicn,  whatever  other  good  qualities  it  may  have,  is  yet  not  a  religious  one,  he  has 
nly  himself  to  blame,  and  may  supply  the  defect  if  he  please,  or  if  he  can;  in  the 
Else  of  public  schools,  and  especially  public  schools  for  the  poor,  it  is  different, 
lie  poor  cannot  help  themselves ;  it  will  not  do  to  give  them  an  education,  the 
aly  one  they  can  get,  which  is  not  religious,  and  then  plead  that  it  is  neverthe- 
\sA,'per  je,  as  good.  An  education  of  a  public  nature,  and  especially  one  for  the 
oor,  ought  to  be  religious^  for  otherwise  toere  is  no  means  in  their  power  of  bring- 
ig  up  their  children  religiously  at  all. 

''A  religious  education,  then,  we  take  to  be  that,  not  which  has  this  or  that 
tMitlttm  of  religious  instruction  in  it,  but  which  is  throughout  of  a  religious  cha- 
icter,  and  produces  not  only  well-instructed  and  well-informed,  but  religious  men. 
.nd  one  sure  means  of  making  any  given  education  of  this  character,  we  had  al- 
lost  said  the  only  means  of  doing  so,  is  to  have  at  the  head  of  it  a  religious  man. 
'*he  teacher  is  ecery  thing.  Or,  if  the  teacher  cannot  be  secured,  then  the  school 
lould  be  under  the  direct  and  absolute  control  and  superintendence  of  a  religious 

erson We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  extracting  the  follow- 

)g  passage  from  Dr.  Hook's  pamphlet  (p.  46),  and  which  seems  to  furnish  the  best 
pswer  that  can  be  given  to  tne  whole  project : — *  For  religious  education  we  re- 
uire  more  than  the  Bible,  more  than  the  Prayer  Book ;  we  require  the  living 
nd  of  the  instructor^  sanctified  by  grace,  to  come  into  spiritual  contact  with  the 
ml  of  the  person  taught :  the  educated  and  religious  mind  must  be  brought  to 
Bar  upon  the  mind  untrained  and  uncultivated/ 

**  Or  course  we  quite  admit  that  even  in  the  liberal  system  of  a  state  education 
•the  system  in  which  religion  appears  only  as  an  item — if  the  schoolmaster 
^9pen  to  be  a  religious  man,  the  education  would  be  practically  religious:  but, 
i  it  observed,  not  only  that  he  need  not  be  so,  but  that  if  he  were  what  the  sys" 
rn  contemplates,  if  he  fulfilled  rightly  his  trust  to  the  government,  he  would  ne- 
ssarily  be  of  no  religion  at  all.'* — Christian  Rem§mhrancery  No,  64,  Art.  "  Dr» 
'ook  and  the  Education  Question" 


A  CATECHISM  ON  THE  TWO  PRINCIPAL  TYPES  OF  HOLY 

BAPTISM. 

lOTB.— Let  the  Scholars  give  the  Answers  to  the  Questions  in  their  own  words,  when« 

ever  they  are  able. 

First  Type. 

1 .  Which  is  the  first  Type  of  Baptism  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 
The  Deluge. 

2.  Who  tells  us  that  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  Deluge  is  a  Type  of 
kiptisin  ? 

Saint  Peter. 
'  3.  Repeat  his  words  about  it. 

"  Once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
irhilst  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved 
fcry  water*  The  like  figure  whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now  save 
M."  [1  Pet.  iii,  21.] 

4.  In  what  were  those  eight  persons  saved  ? 
In  the  ark. 

5.  By  what  means  were  they  saved  in  the  Ark  ? 
By  water. 

6.  What  water  was  that  ? 
The  water  of  the  deluge. 
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7.  How  did  the  water  save  them  ? 

By  bearing  up  the  ark  and  carrying  it  out  of  the  old  world  into    "^he 

new. 

8.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  old  world  ? 
The  world  before  the  deluge. 

9.  Who  calls  it  the  old  world  ? 

Saint  Peter.  [2  Pet.  ii,    S,] 

10.  Under  what  was  the  old  world  lying  ? 

Under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  under  the  sentence  of  His  condem- 
nation. [Gen.  vi,    7.J 

1 1 .  What  became  of  the  old  world  ? 

"  Being  overflowed  with  water,  it  perished."  [2  Pet.  iii,    €.] 

12.  What  did  the  waters  of  the  deluge  then  do  to  the  old  world  ? 
They  purged,  or  cleansed  it,  and  made  it  new. 

13.  What  did  the  waters  of  the  deluge  wash  away  ? 
The  sin  and  wickedness  of  the  old  world. 

14.  And  from  what  was  Noah  and  his  family  saved  ? 
From  the  destruction  of  the  old  world. 

15.  Into  what  were  they  carried  ? 
Into  a  new  world. 

16.  How  were  they  carried  into  the  new  world? 
By  the  water  of  the  deluge. 

17.  By  whose  appointment  and  power  was  all  this  done  ? 
By  Almighty  God. 

18.  .What  did  God  make  with  the  new  world? 
A  Covenant  for  all  generations. 

19.  What  was  the  promise  of  the  covenant  ? 

That  He  would  never  again  destroy  it  with  a  flood. 

20.  What  was  the  visible  token  of  that  covenant  ?  ^  , 
The  rainbow.                                                                   [Gen.  ix,  1        ^••» 

21.  Were  all  the  eight  persons  who  were  saved  by  water  good  and 
servants  of  God  ? 

No  :  there  was  a  wicked  Ham. 

22.  Did  it  profit  him  in  the  end  that  he  had  been  saved  by  water  a 
brought  into  the  new  world  ? 

No  :  he  was  the  head  of  a  cursed  race. 

23.  Of  what  does  Saint  Peter  say  that  this  salvation  of  Noah  and 
family  was  a  figure  or  type  ? 

Of  our  baptism. 

24.  What  does  he  say  that  our  baptism  does  for  us  ? 
That  it  now  saves  us. 

25.  From  what  does  it  now  save  us  ? 
From  our  old  state. 

26.  In  what  state  were  we  first  bom,  as  children  of  the  first  Adam  ? 
Under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  sentence  of  His  condemnation. 

[Rom.  V,  1 

27.  Into  what  new  state  are  we  carried  through  the  water  of  Baptis 
Into  a  state  of  grace  and  reconciliation  with  God. 

28.  Into  what  new  world  are  we  carried  ? 
Into  the  new  world  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

29.  Are  we  not  bom  in  that  world  ? 
No. 

30.  When  are  we  carried  into  it  ? 
When  we  are  baptized. 
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31.  From  what  are  we  delivered  at  our  baptism  ? 

From  the  condemnation  of  our  old  state,  and  from  the  wrath  of 
d. 

32.  From  what  are  we  then  purged  ? 

.  From  our  old  sins.  [2  Pet.  i,  9.] 

33.  What  example  have  we  in  the  New  Testament  of  a  person  being 
ansed  from  his  old  sins  in  the  waters  of  baptism  ? 

The  example  of  Saint  Paul. 

34.  What  was  said  to  him  ? 

"  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins."     [Acts  xxii,  16.] 

35.  How  is  the  new  state  into  which  we  are  carried  through  the  waters 
Baptism  described  in  the  Church  Catechism  ? 

We  are  said  to  be  made  "  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and 
rs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

36.  What  then  was  our  old  state  ? 

We  were  members  of  Adam,  children  of  Satan,  and  only  heirs  of 
idemnation. 

37.  Could  we  be  saved  in  that  state  ? 
No. 

38.  When  are  we  saved  out  of  that  state  ? 
At  our  baptism. 

39.  For  whose  sake  was  this  salvation  from  our  old  condemned  state 
^en  us  } 

Only  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  redeemed  us  from 
e  curse,  and  reconciled  us  unto  God,  and  recovered  for  us  the  promise  of 
smal  life,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.     [Rom.  v,  10. — Col.  i,  13, 14.] 

40.  How  does  Saint  Peter  refer  to  this  cause  of  our  Salvation  from  our 
i  state  at  our  baptism  ? 

He  says  that  "  baptism  doth  now  save  us  by  the  resurrection  of 
8US  Christ."  [I  Pet.  iii,  21.] 

41.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

That  the  virtue  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  is  applied  to  us  at 
''baptism,  so  that  we  are  raised  up  therein  to  a  new  state.  [Col.  ii,  12.] 
(2.  What  corresponds  in  our  new  state  in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the 
enant  that  God  made  with  the  new  world  after  the  deluge  ? 

We  are  taken  into  covenant  with  God  at  our  baptism. 
is.  Can  we  lose  the  blessings  of  our  new  Christian  state  ? 

Yes ;  just  as  Ham  and  his  family  lost  the  blessings  of  his  salvation 
Ki  the  destruction  of  the  old  world. 
(4.  What  should  this  therefore  teach  us  ? 

To  take  heed  to  ourselves,  lest  we  forfeit  the  blessings  of  our  bap- 
1,  and  so  fall  under  greater  condemnation  than  before. 
(5.  How  does  the  Church  Catechism  express  the  same  blessing  of  bap- 
^  as  Saint  Peter  does,  when  he  says  that  it  "now  saves  us?" 

The  Catechism  says  that  we  are  placed  "  in  a  state  of  salvation." 
S6.  What  does  this  mean  ? 

That  we  are  brought  out  of  a  state  in  which  we  could  not  be  saved, 
i  placed  in  one  in  which  we  may. 

47.  What  then  should  be  our  chief  concern  ? 

That  we  may  continue  in  a  state  of  salvation  to  our  life's  end,  so 
.t  we  may  be  saved  at  last  at  the  dreadful  judgment  day. 

48.  Does  baptism  make  us  sure  of  final  salvation  ? 
No :  for  all  its  benefits  may  be  forfeited. 

49.  How  should  we  seek  then  to  attain  unto  final  salvation  ? 
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By  living  according  to  the  obligations  of  our  baptism. 

50.  How  is  that  ? 

By  living  a  life  of  repentance  and  faith. 

51.  Was  any  promise  or  profession  then  made  at  our  baptism  ? 
Yes  :  before  we  could  be  baptized  we  promised  three  things. 

52.  What  were  they  ? 
Repentance,  Faith,  and  Obedience. 

53.  How  are  we  therefore  bound  to  live  ? 
Agreeably  to  that  promise  and  profession. 

54.  If  we  do  not,  will  our  baptism  profit  us  in  the  end  ? 

No  :  our  baptism  will  be  undone,  and  we  shall  become  like  the  0^     *^* 
mily  of  wicked  Ham,  and  only  inherit  a  curse. 

55.  How  does  Saint  Peter  say  that  we  must  live  ?  ,  . 

So  as  to  have  "  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  Ood.'' 

56.  How  can  we  be  enabled  so  to  live  ? 

By  the  continual  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Second  Type. 

1 .  What  is  the  Second  Type  of  Baptism  ? 
The  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  How  do  we  know  that  we  may  take  this  event  as  a  type  of  ba[ 
tism? 

Because  the  whole  history  of  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  fro^^^"om 
Egypt  to  Canaan,  is  typical  of  the  life  of  a  Christian,  fl  Cor*  x,  IL-^L-l*] 

3.  Where  is  this  particularly  explained  to  us  ? 

In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

4.  And  what  does  Saint  Paul  there  call  the  passage  through  the  Rt    ^^^ 
Sea? 

The  baptism  of  the  Children  of  Israel. 

5.  What  was  their  state  before  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea? 

A  state  of  captivity  and  misery  in  Egypt  under  the  dominion  of  W       ^^ 
hard  and  cruel  King  Pharaoh. 

6.  Was  Egypt  their  native  land  ? 
No. 

7.  Of  what  land  were  they  inhabitants  originally? 
Of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

8.  Who  redeemed  them  out  of  their  fallen  helpless  state  of  bond^^Eage 
in  Egypt  ? 

Almighty  God,  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

9.  When  were  they  taken  out  of  the  dominion  of  Pharoah  ? 
When  they  passed  through  the  Red  Sea. 

10.  What  became  then  of  their  old  enemies  ? 

They  were  all  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 

11.  Into  what  were  the  children  of  Israel  then  formed  ?  _ 
Into  "  the  Church  in  the  Wilderness.*'                       [Acts  vii,  S^^SS^J 

12.  How  many  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  out  of  Egypt  ? 
Six  hundred  thousand. 

13.  To  what  country  were  they  then  put  on  the  road  ? 
To  the  land  of  Canaan. 

14.  By  what  other  name  is  it  often  called  ? 
The  Land  of  Promise. 

15.  Why  so? 

Because  God  gave  them  the  promise  of  possessing  it. 
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6.  What  happened  upon  their  entering  upon  the  journey  to  Canaan  ? 
They  were  admitted  into  a  covenant  with  God.        [Ex.  xxiv,  7, 9.] 

7.  Did  they  enter  into  possession  of  the  promised  land  at  once  ? 
No. 

8.  How  long  a  time  was  it  before  they  reached  the  land  of  Canaan  ? 
Forty  -years. 

.9.  During  that  time  what  happened  to  them  ? 

God  led  them  about  in  the  wilderness  to  try  and  prove  them,  whe- 
they  would  indeed  believe  and  obey  Him  as  they  had  promised. 

£Deut.  viii,  2.] 
10.  Did  they  learn  to  believe  and  obey  God  ? 

Not  many  of  them. 
!1,  Was  God  well  pleased  with  them  ? 

No :  very  greatly  displeased.  [Ps.  cvi,  26.] 

2.  Did  He  then  suffer  them  to  enter  into  the  promised  land  ? 

No  :  he  disinherited  them.  [Num.  xiv,  12.] 

3.  What  then  became  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  who  had  come  out 
Igpyt? 

They  were  overthrown  in  the  Wilderness,  and  came  short  of  the 
lise. 

4.  Did  none  of  that  generation  enter  into  Canaan  ? 
Only  Caleb  and  Joshua. 

5.  How  does  Saint  Stephen  describe  the  sinfulness  of  the  Israelites  ? 
He  says  that  ''in  their  hearts  they  turned  back  into  Egypt ;"  and 

they  always  "  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost." 

[Acts  vii,  39  &  $1.     See  also  Isa.  Ixiii,  10.] 

6.  In  what  respect  then  were  the  people  who  fell  in  the  Wilderness 
came  short  of  the  promised  land,  redeemed  and  saved  at  the  passage  of 
led  Sea? 

l^hey  were  redeemed  out  of  a  state  of  helpless  captivity,  and  saved 
)f  their  fallen  state,  and  put  on  the  road  to  Canaan. 

7.  What  is  all  this  a  type  of? 

Of  what  happens  at  our  baptism. 

8.  From  whose  dominion  are  we  then  delivered  ? 
From  the  cruel  dominion  of  Satan. 

9.  Were  we  originally  subject  to  his  cruel  dominion  ? 
No :  we  were  originally  inhabitants  of  Paradise. 

}.  In  what  state  are  we  all  now  born  ? 

Cast  out  of  Paradise,  and  members  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 
L  How  have  we  been  redeemed  from  that  helpless  and  fallen  state  ? 

Through  the  sacrifice  and  death  of  our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ. 
i.  And  when  was  the  virtue  of  that  redemption  applied  to  our  souls  ? 

At  our  passage  through  the  water  of  baptism. 

[Rom.  vi,  4. — Col.  ii,  12.] 
3.  How  is  this  ? 

By  God's  appointment  and  power. 
L  Of  what  is  baptism  the  divinely  appointed  seal  ? 

It  is  the  seal  or  token  of  God's  covenant  of  mercy,  which  He  has 
i  with  us,  through  our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ. 
>.  Is  it  the  outward  water  of  baptism  that  redeems  us  from  our  lost 

B? 

No. 
5.  What  then  ? 

The  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  then  sprinkled  on  our 
\,  as  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  was  on  the  Israelites. 
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37.  Of  what  do  "we  become  members  wben  we  are  baptized  ? 
Of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

38.  Of  what  do  we  then  receive  the  promise  ? 
Of  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

39.  How  is  this  expressed  in  the  Church  Catechism? 

We  are  made  "  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 

40.  Who  recovered  for  us  the  promise  of  heaven  ? 
Our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ. 

41.  Do  all  who  are  baptized  attain  unto  that  promise  ? 
No :  not  many. 

42.  Why  ?  what  happens  after  our  baptism  ? 

God  leads  us  about  in  the  great  wilderness  of  the  world,  to  try  and 
prove  us. 

43.  And  what  is  the  conduct  of  most? 

They  only  grieve  and  resist  the  Holy  €rhost  continually, 

44.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 

God  is  greatly  displeased,  and  does  not  suffer  them  to  enter  into 
the  promised  kingdom,  but  disinherits  them. 

45.  If  we  would  attain  unto  the  promise,  whose  example  should  we 
follow  ? 

The  example  of  Caleb  and  Joshua. 
.46.  What  exhortation  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  should  this  type 
put  us  in  mind  of  ? 

**  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into 
His  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it."  [Heb.  iv,  1.] 

47.  Can  you  repeat  another  verse  from  the  same  chapter  which  refers 
to  the  same  type  ? 

"  Let  us  labour  therefore  to  enter  that  rest :  lest  any  man  fall  after 
the  same  example  of  unbelief."  [Heb.  iv,  11.] 

48.  What  did  the  Israelites  do  in  the  wilderness,  after  tiiey  had  been 
redeemed  out  of  Egypt  ? 

They  went  back  again  in  their  hearts  to  Egypt. 

49.  And  what  do  too  many  baptized  persons  do  ? 

They  undo  their  baptism  every  day,  and  return  in  their  hearts  to 
the  service  of  Satan. 

50.  If  we  die  in  the  service  of  Satan  again,  will  there  be  any  other 
redemption  for  us  ? 

No. 

51.  What  then  is  our  present  state  ? 

A  state  of  trial  and  temptation,  like  the  state  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  redeemed  out  of  Egypt  and  put  on  the  road  to  Canaan. 

52.  And  what  must  be  our  chief  concern  ? 

That  being  placed  by  God's  mercy  and  power  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion from  our  fallen  and  lost  condition,  we  may  continue  in  that  state,  and 
attain  unto  his  promises,  and  enter  in,  at  last,  into  his  kingdom. 

53.  What  exhortation  of  Saint  Peter  should  we  therefore  always  con« 

sider  ? 

That  we  should  give  all  diligence  to  "  make  our  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure."  [2  Pet.  i,  10.] 
'  54.  How  must  this  be  done  ? 

By  living  according  to  the  obligations  of  our  baptism,  a  life  of  re- 
pentance and  faith. 

J.  R.  W. 
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Rbv.  Sib, — I  am  glad  in  being  able  to  inform  "  P./'  that  there  is  a  valuable 
series  of  elementary  books  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  exactly  suited  to  his 
\rants,  published  by  Varty,  of  London,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Baker. 
I  have  found  the  following — forming  a  part  of  the  series — of  great  service  to 
me,  in  imparting  Scriptural  knowledge  to  children,  viz.,  "The  Book  of 
Bible  History,"  "  Bible  Geography,"  ••  Bible  Characters,"  and  a  "Tabular 
View  of  the  Old  Testament  History."     They  are,  however,  independent  of 
each  other,  and  can  be  used  separately.     The  writer  has  used  them  all  with 
great  advantage,  in  a  school  he  was  connected  with ;  and  he  strongly  re- 
commends their  adoption,  where  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  forms  part 
f  the  uchool  exercises  ;  convinced  as  he  is,  by  practical  acquaintance,  that 
hey  form  an  embodiment  of  Scripture  truth  rarely  equalled. 

1  cannot  do  better  than  present  your  readers  with  the  following  extract 
om  the  author's  exposition  of  the  series.  Alluding  to  the  Bible  history, 
9  says — "  The  lessons  are  written  in  easy  language,  and  include  all  the 
rincipal  facts  narrated  in  the  Old  Testament ;  they  omit  no  important 
;currence,  while  they  avoid  prolixity  of  detail.  One  main  object  was  to 
rovide  such  a  series  of  lessons  as  should  be  the  means  of  imparting,  in  a 
iasonable  time,  a  condensed,  but  a  correct  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  as 
whole,  and  in  order.  The  book  has  been  provided  with  a  series  of  ques- 
ons,  and  about  two  hundred  geographical  notices ;  thus  saving  the  trouble 
r  reference  to  other  volumes  during  the  course  of  a  lesson  requiring  some 
iLplanation  of  the  scene  of  the  events  therein  narrated." 

Xhe  lessons  admirably  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  compiler.  I  have 
ad  pupils  under  my  care  who  were  taught  Bible  history  upon  Mr.  Ba* 
er's  plan;  able  to  answer  any  reasonable  question  on  any  part  of  the  Holy 
scriptures.  Such  is  my  experience  of  their  utility.  The  author  of  the 
eries  is,  I  believe,  a  sound  churchman.  The  books  have  received  the  appro- 
>ation  of  learned  bishops,  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  our  Church  ;  so  that 
:hey  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  with  the  fullest  confidence 
that  they  contain  nothing  inimical  to  our  beloved  Church. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  it  would  be  highly  beneficial,  if  teachers,  when  they 
have  found  books  of  much  service  to  them  in  their  schools,  would  make  it 
known,  that  others  might  be  led  to  adopt  them.  If  this  plan  were  gene* 
rally  adopted,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  improve  our  schools,  and  be  the 
means  of  infusing  a  kindly  feeling  amongst  those  who  often  stand  much  in 
need  of  counsel  and  encouragement. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  M. 


Il£V.  Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  a  correspondent  remarked 
the  scarcity  and  insufficiency  of  school  books  in  sacred  history.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true,  not  only  of  this  most  important  part  of  scholastic  in« 
struction,  but  also  of  several  others.  There  is,  however,  a  publication^ 
consisting  of  three  volumes,  called,  "  Scriptural  Instruction  for  the  Least 
and  the  Lowest;  or,  Bible  History  in  its  Simplest  Form,"  (Binn  and  Thom- 
son, Bath;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  James  Nisbett,  London), 
which,  I  think,  would  supply  the  particular  deficiency  that  your  corres- 
pondent mentions.    There  is,  however,  a  plan  that  I  would  suggest,  by 
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'which,  through  the  assistance  of  your  Journal,  the  want  of  school  hooks 
might  in  part  he  remedied. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  zealous  and  well  educated  men 
among  our  schoolmasters,  who  make  up  the  defect  before  mentioned,  by 
compiling  for  their  own  use  such  books,  &c.  as  they  find  they  cannot  ob< 
tain  in  print.  These  persevering  and  industrious  men  would  willingly 
reap  the  benefit  which  they  deserve,  by  the  publication  of  their  produc- 
tions. But  when  we  look  at  the  expense,  and  at  their  means,'  which  are 
scanty  enough,  and  from  which  some  have  to  provide  for  a  large  family,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  possible.  Thus  many  are  deprived  of  the  use 
of  copies  of  compilations,  which,  if  in  print,  would  supply  a  large  void  in. 
the  educational  library.  The  existence  of  several  such  manuscripts  I  am 
aware  of,  and  am  assured  that  their  publication  would  be  of  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  education.  In  your  exertions.  Sir,  in  the  cause  of  education 
(not  to  mention  the  task  of  editing  a  monthly  journal),  you  have  taken 
means  for  the  supply  of  good  teachers  for  vacant  situations.  Another 
step  in  the  same  direction  would  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  follow* 
ing  plan : — 

Supposing  a  person  has  an  original  manuscript  which  he  considers  use- 
ful in  education,  but  which  he  is  not  able  to  publish  by  private  means,  let 
him^  first  obtain  the  recommendation  for  his  work  from  a  clergyman,  and 
then  transmit  it  to  you.  If  you  consider  the  work  worth  the  trouble,  the 
intended  publication  of  the  same,  charged  as  an  advertisement,  might  be 
announced  in  your  Journal,  with  a  few  extracts,  &c.  Subscribers  would 
send  their  names  to  you  or  the  author,  and  you  would  communicate  with 
him.  The  requisite  number  of  subscribers  being  obtained,  the  work  would 
proceed  to  publication.    I  am. 

Rev.  Sir,  yours  respectfully 

W.  T.  V. 


I^ottceie;  of  )Boo%ie{. 
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THE    TEACHER  S    MANUAL    OF    ENGLISH    6RAMMAB.       BY    R.    FROST,  M.A. 

(/.  H,  Jackson,  Islington  Green,  London.) 

Herb  we  have  one  more  added  to  our  school  grammars,  whose  number 
is  already  countless.  For  what  purpose  such  addition  has  been  made,  the 
author  himself  informs  us.  In  his  preface  he  modestly  observes,  "  that  he 
does  not  propose  to  convey  any  new  information  on  the  subject  of  gram- 
mar ;  that  his  little  work  is  merely  an  attempt  to  infuse  some  interest 
into  this  necessary,  but  too  often  very  dull,  branch  of  popular  education." 
Such  an  attempt,  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  well  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  teachers  of  our  church  schools,  for  whose  use  more  particularly,  the 
work  has  been  prepared. 

Mr.  Frost  has  not  merely  charged  himself  with  presenting  an  outline  of 
English  grammar,  but  has  also  pointed  out  the  method  by  which  be  thinks 
the  subject  ought  to  be  taught ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  work,  a  method  by  which  it  may  be 
taught  with  profit. 

The  hints  for  the  use  of  the  te^^cher  are  distinct  from  the  text.  ITiia 
has  been  effected  by  the  employment  of  different  types. 

We  propose  here  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  grammar*  in  a 
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•pirit  kindred  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Frost  appears  to  have  taken  it  up,  and 
with  reference  to  his  work  ;  only  premising,  that  we  have  pleasure  in  re- 
commending his  book  to  the  notice  of  teachers.  They  may  not  in  every 
particular  agree  with  the  author ;  yet  if  they  peruse  the  work  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  has  evidently  been  written,  they  cannot  fail  to  profit  by 
it ;  and  if  they  employ  it  in  their  schools  in  the  method  pointed  out,  the 
results,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Frost  has  characterized  grammar  as  a  branch  of  education  that  is  often 
found  by  the  scholar  to  be  dull  and  void  of  interest.  For  this  state  of 
things  he  has  assigned  one  cause — the  abstract  nature  of  the  subject ; 
and  the  avowed  object  of  his  work  furnishes  us  with  a  clue  as  to  what  he 
considers  to  be  a  second  cause,  viz.,  that  a  text-book  suitable,  both  as  it 
regards  matter  and  method,  has  hitherto  been  wanting  for  our  schools. 

The  first  cause  assigned  suggests  a  wholesome  caution.  Grammar,  as 
a  whole,  b  an  abstract  subject, — perhaps  the  most  abstract  one  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  children  in  our  schools  is  directed.  It  is  not  child's 
play.  Nay  more,  it  is  not  a  study  suited  to  infantile  capacities.  We 
doubt  whether  any  alembic  powers,  or  tact  possessed  by  the  best  of  teach- 
ers, can  render  it  so.  Nature  will  assert  her  right.  Milk  for  babes  is  a 
rale  never  to  be  forgotten.  Abstractions  will  not  be  coaxed  into  veritable 
child-like  realities.  They  may  be  either  said  or  sung,  we  know ;  for  alas ! 
we  have  heard  them.  But  are  they,  in  such  cases,  in  any  sense,  intelli- 
gently apprehended  ? 

'  To  lay  down  definitively  the  age  at  which  a  child's  mind  is  capable  of 
grappling  successfully  with  this  subject  as  a  whole,  would  be  obviously 
impossible ;  for  here,  emphatically,  circumstances  alter  cases.     We  say 
"  as  a  whole/'  including  under  this,  of  course,  the  syntactical  analysis  oi 
sentences,  as  well  as  the  mere  statement  of  the  class  or  part  of  speech  to 
irhicli  this  or  that  word  may  belong.     The  degree  of  maturity,  however, 
that  the  child's  mind  ought  to  have  attained  before  entering  upon  the 
Qtudy  of  grammar,  is  an  important  preliminary  consideration,  the  neglect 
<}i  which  is,  it  is  often  to  be  feared,  one  main  cause  of  failure.     In  short, 
^en,  the  rule  here,  and  in  similar  cases  is, — that  instruction  ought  ever 
to  be  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  scholar,  using  the  word  *  circum- 
stances' in  a  wide  sense. 

In  regard  to  method,  we  have  one  word  by  way  of  general  remark.     A 
mrriter  in  the  English  Journal  of  Education  has  told  us,  that  it  is  not  ca- 
techisms, but  catechists  that  are  needed.     This  is  the  sense  in  which  we 
imderstand  it  expresses,  in  reference  to  this  point,  very  much  what  we 
wish  to  say.     In  the  hands  of  an  efficient  teacher,  scarcely  any  text-book 
-can  be  altogether  worthless.     On  the  contrary,  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
~~skilful  and  ))ungling  workman,  the  best  of  tools  will  not  effect  half  the 
-good  that  they  are  really  calculated  to  do.      Moreover,  a  straining  after 
excellencies  of  methods,  where  the  internal  conditions  that  such  methods 
]H%»uppose  are  wanting,  is,  we  have  reason  to  think,  sometimes  detri- 
mental to  the  individual,  rather  than  advantageous.     As  far  as  method  is 
concerned,  we  are  content  to  say,  that  he  is  a  good  teacher  who  teaches 
efficiently  up  the  measure  of  his  own  standard.     David,  be  it  remembered, 
18  not  benefited  by  putting  on  Saul's  armour.     As  a  general  rule,  what^ 
toer  direct  instruction  the  teacher  conveys  to  his  pupils,  should  first  pass 
through  his  own  mind. 

When  the  teacher  is  in  a  condition  to  act  honestly  in  accordance  with 
Hiis  rule,  he  finds  teaching  pleasant,  and  the  scholars  so  instructed  find 
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learning  delightful.     Let  us  look  for  a  xboment  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
picture. 

We  find  a  teacher — a  young  teacher,  who  has  seen,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  imbibed  more  fine  things  than  he  has  yet  digested — ^bring  before  his 
class  a  medley  of  things  scientific,  but  to  them  probably  as  unmeaning  as 
Chinese.  The  subjects  in  themselves  may  not  be  wholly  beyond  the  chil- 
dren's powers ;  but  the  teacher  has  only  partially  and  hastily  apprehended 
them  himself,  and  in  such  a  case,  whatever  method  may  be  employed,  it  is 
impossible  to  teach  them  efficiently  to  others. 

Again  we  find  a  teacher — often  not  a  young  one — with  the  text-book  in 
his  hand,  listening  to  his  pupils  while  they  repeat  certain  lessons — listen'^ 
ing  only.  Here  that  delightful  chain  of  sympathy  that  exists  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  when  our  rule  is  acted  on,  is  entirely  broken. 
They  are  now  isolated.  The  individual  who  acts  thus  has  ceased,  in  any 
proper  sense,  to  be  a  teacher ;  he  is  merely  a  taskmaster. 

The  value  of  a  text-book,  intended  to  be  of  service  to  the  teacher  as 
well  as  to  the  scholar,  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  merely  by  the  amount  of  in- 
formation that  it  contains,  but  by  what  it  suggests.  In  both  respects  the 
work  before  us,  as  far  as  it  goes,  merits  commendation. 

There  are  certain  questions  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  "  shibboleths'* 
of  young  English  grammarians. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  question,  "  How  many  parts  of  speech  do  you  make?" 
If  one,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  should  answer  **  Nine;"  the  interro* 
gator  is  moved,  and  by  his  manner  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  at  once  set 
down  the  person  making  such  a  confession,  as  one  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  subject ;  for  with  him,  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  *'  article"  in 
English  language,  is  a  doctrine  far  too  heterodox  to  be  tolerated.  Let  us 
see  how  Mr.  Frost  treats  this  part  of  his  subject.  "  The  author,"  he  ob- 
serves, speaking  in  the  third  person,  "  cannot  satisfy  himself  to  make  these 
words  (the  articles)  into  a  distinct  part  of  speech.  They  seem  to  stand 
alone  in  the  language,  being  a  kind  of  index  to  nouns.  They  have  not 
sufiicient  claim  to  be  classed  as  adjectives.  Hence  their  position  in  the 
text."  That  position  is,  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  parts  of  speech, 
but  are  not  robbed  of  their  name.  This  is  accommodating,  and  will  surely 
please  ail  parties,  for  it  seems  to  be  giving  a  little  on  both  sides.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Frost  probably  regarded  the  matter  as  being  of  very  minor  im- 
portance, and  in  this  view  of  it  we  quite  coincide  with  him. 

A  far  more  important  question  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  alluded  is 
'*  how  many  moods  and  tenses  do  you  make  ?"  "  Five  moods  and  six 
tenses."  Ah !  rejoins  your  interrogator,  with  a  face  of  concern,  I  see  you  have 
sot  studied  the  subject  philosophically.  Mr.  Frost  shall  himself  explain 
on  which  side  of  the  question  he  takes  his  stand.  In  reference  to  it  he  re- 
marks :  "Verbs  are  here  treated  at  considerable  length.  The  placing  of 
the  active  and  passive  voices  opposite  to  each  other,  will  serve,  it  is  hoped, 
to  make  the  distinction  between  them  clear  and  intelligible.  Some  gram- 
marians dispatch  verbs  in  a  very  summary  way,  making  only  two  tenses, 
and  three  moods.  This  method  certainly  facilitates  the  parsing  of  verhs. 
All  that  is  necessary,  even  where  the  auxiliaries  are  used,  is  to  say  that  the 
auxiliary  is  in  the  present  or  past  tense,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  or  participle  :  and  here  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  This  treatment  has  the  advantage  of  being  easy,  and  the  teacher 
if  he  choose  may  adopt  it.  But  the  author  decidedly  prefers  the  fuller  de- 
Telopment  of  moods  and  tenses.     Our  English  verbs,  it  is  true,  have  not 
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the  many  terminations  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  :  but,  practically,  the  prin* 
cipal  verb  expresses  the  action,  and  the  auxiliaries  serve,  instead  of  termi- 
nations, to  express  the  manners  and  the  time  of  the  action." 

We  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  the  view  here  taken  of  the 
verb,  whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  it  on  philosophical  grounds 
is  the  most  useful,  and  therefore  in  a  work  like  the  present  entitled  to  pre* 
ference.  The  outcry  about  the  English  verb  having  but  two  tenses  has 
been  made  more  of  than  it  need  have  been. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  ideas  conveyed  by  those 
collocations  of  words  by  which  in  the  English  mood  and  tense  are  express* 
ed — is  entitled  to  no  less  attention  than  the  mere /orm  by  which  such  ideas 
may  be  conveyed.  And  since  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  are  the  same,  why 
should  we  abandon  the  teaching  of  the  moods  and  tenses  in  English  any 
more  than  in  any  other  language,  e.g,,  Latin,  which,  as  the  phrase  goes,  is 
more  complete  in  its  inflections.  In  the  former  case  the  auxiliary  verb 
stands  in  juxta-position  with  the  verb  it  modifies ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
verb  analogous  to  our  auxiliary  does  not  form  a  separate  word,  but  as* 
suming  certain  modifications  coalesces  with  the  principal  verb,  and  forms 
one  word. 

We  have  often  wondered  that  our  German  neighbours,  who  have  been 
styled  the  philologists  for  the  whole  world,  still  retain  in  their  grammars  such 
combinations  as  "  Ich  werde  geliebt  haben,"  (I  shall  have  loved).  How 
will  those  who  oppose  the  conjugation  of  the  English  verb  by  means  of 
auxiliaries,  account  for  this  fact  ? 

We  have  quoted  but  sparingly  from  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
remarks ;  because  the  book  itself  is  quite  accessible  to  all  who  may  feel  in- 
terested in  its  contents.  Its  cheapness  indeed  will  be  a  strong  additional 
recommendation  for  its  introduction  into  our  schools.  We  trust  the  day 
IS  not  far  distant  when  the  case  will  be  otherwise — when  quality  rather  than 
cost  will  be  the  criterion  ;  in  both  respects,  however,  the  work  before  us 
YnXa  not  suffer  by  comparison. 


^ituii  from  Cl^^x^ta. 


9*^^^^^^^>^^0* 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PUBLIC  CATECHJ8IXO. 


Attention  to  the  requirement  of  the  church  respecting  public  catechising  would 
supply  the  rery  means  which  are  needed  for  bringing  the  outward  realities  of  the 
christian  faith  before  the  minds  of  men.  The  explicitness  required  in  catechising, 
the  repeated  handling  of  the  simplest  matters,  the  viewing  Gospel  truths  on  various 
sides,  are  exactly  what  is  required.  The  unseen  objects  which  we  desire  to  ex- 
hibit, would  then  be  set  forth  in  divers  relations;  the  young  would  learn  to 
think  and  speak  of  them  as  present  living  existencies ;  faith  would  take  place  of 
that  deep-rooted  scepticism,  with  which  invisible  powers  are  at  present  regarded-— 
a  scepticism  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  contempt  for  baptism  and  public 
worship, — and  men  of  elder  age  would  often  be  moved  by  the  unquestioning 
reality  of  children.  We  may  be  assured,  that  to  the  great  majority  of  our  congre- 
gations, nothing  would  be  more  attractive  than  catechising,  if  conducted  and  pre- 
ceded by  due  preparation.  It  should  of  course  be  built,  as  our  duty  requires,  on 
the  Church  catechism.  The  whole  of  this  we  are  under  plain  obligations  to  teach 
to  the  young,  as  being  that  part  of  the  prayer-book  which  is  particularly  intended 
for  them.  But  we  must  not  stop  short  with  the  mere  literal  repetition  of  its  words. 
.The  complex  system  which  it  implies  roust  be  built  up  as  a  consistent  whole  in  the 
minds  of  children.  They  should  be  familiar  with  its  parts  and  relations.  It 
should  form  ti^e  ground- work  for  their  future  meditations.    We  should  possess 
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them  with  that  body  of  conceptions  respecting  the  unseen  world,  which  bj  God*i 
help  may  ripen  in  later  years  into  the  actions  of  faith,  devotion,  and  love.  Let 
me  appeal  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  such  early  culture  to  the  experience  of  a 
minister  who  lung  laboured  among  our  Australian  convicts.  In  those  of  them,  he 
said,  whose  early  instruction  had  been  the  mere  vague  acquisition  of  texts  of  scrip- 
ture, according  to  the  usage  of  many  Sunday  schools,  every  trace  of  early  impres* 
sions  had  been  obliterated,  while  the  callous  mind  scarcely  admitted  the  stimulus 
of  a  new  emotion  ;  but  wherever  there  had  been  a  diligent  grounding  in  the  cate* 
chetical  system,  the  consciousness  of  the  external  realities  of  the  unseen  world 
seemed  never  to  be  lost,  so  that  there  remained  a  groundwork  from  which  to  start, 
in  his  endeavours  to  awaken  and  convert  them,  flow  great,  then,  the  effectoC 
that  system,  which  even  a  careless  life  does  not  render  wholly  useless,  if  it  takes 
^'  root  in  an  honourable  people,  even  in  the  portion  of  the  Lord's  inheritance." 

Of  course  we  must  not  suppose  that  this  object  can  be  efficiently  attained  witJi- 
out  our  own  serious  toil.    To  make  public  catechising  effectual,  there  must  be 
much  private  preparation.    We  must  not  be  content  to  abandon  the  care  of  the 
younger  part  of  our  flock  to  others.    No  doubt  there  has  been  vast  improvement 
of  lute  years  among  our  schoolmasters,  and  those  who  enjoy  the  invaluable  oppoF 
tunities  now  afforded  in  the  Diocesan  Training  College,  at  York,  may  be  expe^ed, 
by  God's  blessing,  to  repay  the  care  and  expense  which  is  bestowed  on  them  ;  but 
we  want  something  besides  good  schoolmasters.    The  clergy  must  see  to  it  that 
the  young  are  accustomed  to  love  and  fear  God ;  they  must  consider  this  their  own 
duty  and  first  employment,  for  the  want  of  which  nothing  else  can  compensate. 
In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  great  deficiency  both  among  the  higher  and  lower 
ranks.     The  instruction  of  the  young  has  been  deemed  a  mere  matter  of  intellec- 
tual progress ;  the  germinating  influence  of  love  has  been  forgotten,  the  need  of 
an  affectionate,  earnest,  simple  solicitude  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  in  thi 
momentous  season  of  childhood  the  providence  of  God  has  committed  to  our  care. 
This  want  cannot  be  supplied,  unless  the  clergyman  co-operate  with  the  school^ 
master,  as  having  a  common  work  and  desiring  a  common  end.    And  were  this 
feeling  in  men's  hearts,  public  catechising  would  rise  up  of  course,  as  being  the 
natural  means  of  extending  to  the  whole  parish  the  same  benefit,  which  the  parish 
priest  had  found  must  be  fruitful  with  his  younger  brethren.   It  would  be  needless 
to  command  what  his  own  experience  would  suggest.    We  need  not  point  to  the 
rubric  and  the  canon,  which  render  the  neglect-  of  catechising  the  violation  c^it 
law :  the  instructive  perception  of  those  who  had  taught  the  system  of  the  gospel 
to  the  young,  would  lead  them  to  extend  this  mode  of  enforcing  it  to  their  elden. 
Where  public  catechising,  therefore,  does  not  prevail,  we  may  be  sure  that  even 
the  young  have  not  been  fully  grounded  in  the  objective  realities  of  the  gospel. — 
Archdeacon  Wilherforces  charge,  1846. 


Sofument. 

EDUCATION. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne : — ] 

CotmctV  Chamber,  WkUehaU,  August  25,  1846. 

BT  THE    RIGHT   HOKOimABLE   THE   LORDS   OF  THE    COMlfrTTEE   OF   COUNCIL  ON 

EDUCATION. 

GENERAL   MINUTE. 

Their  lordships  had  under  their  consideration  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  numbers 
of  inspectors  of  schools  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  and 
Resolved, — 

That  it  would  be  highly  expedient  that  all  the  schools  which  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  visited  at  least  once  in  each  year.  That  the  ex* 
istmg  number  of  inspectors  appears  to  be  insufficient,  as,  notwithstanding  their 
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Btant  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  thens*  i€  is  fonnd  impossible 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  inspection  of  schools  oftener  than  once  in  two  years. 

Their  lordships  are,  however,  unwilling  to  make  so  considerable  an  addition  at  once 
to  the  number  of  inspectors  as  would  be  necessary  for  an  annual. visit  to  each  school, 
Imt  will  recommend  the  appointment  of  three  new  inspectors  this  year,  reserving  for 
oonsideration  hereafter  any  further  appointments  which  may  be  required. 

Their  lordships  had  further  under  their  consideration  the  report  of  the  inspectors 
of  schools,  memorials  from  certain  boards  of  education,  and  letters  from  the  clergy 
and  others,  representing  the  very  early  age  at  which  the  children  acting  as  assistants 
to  schoolmasters  are  withdrawn  from  school  to  manual  labour;  and  the  advantages 
which  would  arise,  if  such  scholars  as  might  be  distinguished  by  proficiency  and  good 
conduct,  were  apprenticed  to  skilful  masters  to  be  instructed  and  trained,  so  as  to 
he  prepared  to  complete  their  education  as  schoolmasters  in  a  normal  school. 
Rewhed, 

That  the  Lord  President  cause  regulations  to  be  framed  defining  the  qualifications  - 
of  the  schoolmaster ;  the  condition  of  instruction  in  the  school ;  and  the  local  con- 
tributions to  be  required  as  conditions  on  which  annual  grants  of  money  may  be 
made  towards  the  stipends  of  apprentices  in  elementary  schools ;  and  further  cause 
iadentures  of  apprenticeship  to  be  prepared,  declaring  the  duties  of  the  apprentice 
and  the  nature  of  the  instruction  he  is  to  receive ;  the  periods  of  examination  by  the 
itepectors  of  schools,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  indenture  may  be  dis- 
solved,— ^in  order  that  stipends  increasing  in  each  year  of  the  apprenticeship  may  be 
granted,  in  aid  of  local  contribution. 
It  was  further  Resolved, — 

That  as  &e  masters  having  charge  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  school  appren- 
tices will  be  selected  for  their  character  and  skill;  and  as  the  education  of  the  ap- 
prentices will  increase  the  labour  and  responsibilities  of  such  masters,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  successful  performance  of  these  duties  be  rewarded  by  annual  grants  in  aid 
of  their  stipends,  according  to  the  number  of  apprentices  trained  by  each  master. 
//  was  further  Retolved, 

'That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  in  certain  cases  by  a  retiring  pension  for  the 
adioolmasters  and  mistresses,  who,  after  a  certain  length  of  service,  may  appear  en- 
titled to  such  provision. 

That  the  Lord  President  cause  regulations  to  be  framed  respecting  grants  of  such 
retiring  pensions. 

That  it  is  expedient  for  the  further  encouragement  of  deserving  schoolmasters  that 
small  gratuities  be  annually  distributed,  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  President,  to 
schoolmasters  whose  zeal  and  success  in  teaching  may,  on  the  report  of  the  inspector^ 
appear  to  entitle  them  to  such  encouragement ;  and  that  regulations  be  framed  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  such  gratuities. 


Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  December  21,  1846. 

THE  BIGHT   HONOURABLE  THE   LORDS   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   OF   COUNCIL   ON 

EDUCATION. 

BLX6ULATI0NS   RESFECTINO  THE   EDUCATION    OF   P¥PIL  TEACHERS   AND   STIPENDIARY 

MONITORS. 

The  Lord  President  communicated  to  their  lordships  the  regulations  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  framed,  to  carry  into  execution  the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
OB  Education  of  the  25th  day  of  August,  1846,  respecting  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil 
teachers. 

General  Preliminary  Conditions. 

Upon  application  being  made  to  their  lordships  from  the  trustees  or  managers  of 
sny  school  uuder  inspection,  requesting  that  one  or  more  of  the  most  proficient  scho- 
lars be  selected,  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  master  or  mistress,  the  application  will  be 
referred  to  the  inspector,  and  will  be  entertained,  if  he  report — 

That  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  school  is  competent  to  conduct  the  apprentice 
through  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  required. 

•That  the  school  is  well  furnished  and  well  supplied  with  hooks  and  apparatus. 

That  it  is  divided  into  classes;  and  that  the  instruction  is  skilful,  and  is  graduated 
according  to  the  age  of  the  children  and  the  time  they  have  been  at  school,  so  as  to 
show  that  equal  care  has  been  bestowed  on  each  class. 

That  the  discipline  is  mild  and  firm,  and  conducive  to  good  order. 

'That  there  is  a  £Edr  prospect  that  the  salary  of  the  master  and  mistress,  and  the  or- 
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dinary  expenses  of  tKe  ichool,  will  be  provided  for  daring  tKe  period  of  apprentice* 
ship. 

General  Rule, 
The  qualifications  to  be  required  of  candidates,  and  of  pupil  teachers  in  each  year 
of  their  apprenticeship,  will  be  regulated  by  the  following  rules,  in  which  the  mini* 
mum  of  proficiency  to  be  attained  is  precisely  defined,  in  order  to  prevent  partiality. 
But  their  lordships  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  reward  superior  merit,  by 
shortening  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship,  or  by  awarding  the  higher  stipends  of  the 
later  years  of  the  apprenticeship  to  pupil  teachers,  whose  attainments  enable  them  to 
pass  the  examination  of  one  of  the  later  years  at  an  earlier  period. 

Pupil  Teachers, — Qualifications  qf  Candidatei. 

The  following  qualifications  will  be  required  from  candidates  for  apprenticeship  :— 

They  must  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  must  not  be  subject  to  any  bodily 
infirmity  likely  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  pupil  teachers. 

In  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  the  clergjrman  and  managers, 
and  in  other  schools  the  managers,  must  certify  that  the  moral  character  of  the  can- 
didates, and  of  their  families,  justifies  an  expectation  that  the  instruction  and  training 
of  the  school  will  be  seconded  by  their  own  efforts  and  by  the  example  of  their  pa- 
rents. If  this  cannot  be  certified  of  the  family,  the  apprentice  will  be  required  to 
board  in  some  approved  household. 

Candidates  will  also  be  required, — 

1.  To  read  with  fluency,  ease,  and  expression. 

2.  To  write  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation,  a  simple  prose 
narrative  slowly  read  to  them. 

3.  To  write  from  dictation  sums  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and 
compound ;  to  work  them  correctly,  and  to  know  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures. 

4.  To  point  out  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  simple  sentence. 

5.  To  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  geography. 

6.  In  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  they  will  be  required  to  repeat  the 
catechism,  and  to  show  that  they  understand  its  meaning,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
outline  of  scripture  history.  The  parochial  clergyman  will  assist  in  this  part  of  the 
examination. 

In  other  schools  the  state  of  the  religious  knowledge  will  be  certified  by  the  ma* 
nagers. 

7.  To  teach  a  junior  class  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector. 

8.  Girls  should  also  be  able  to  sew  neatly  and  to  knit. 

Qualifications  of  Pupil  Teachers  in  each  year  of  their  Apprenticeship, 

FIRST   TEAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  pupil  teachers  will  be  examined  by  the  inspector— 

1.  In  writing  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  more  difficult  narrative. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  rules  of  "  practice  "  and  "  simple  proportion/'*  and  in  the 
first  rules*  of  mental  arithmetic. 

.3.  In  grammar,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  in  syntax. 

4.  In  the  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Palestine. 

5.  In  the  holy  scriptures  and  in  the  catechism,  with  illustrations  by  passages  from 
holy  writ  in  Church  (^England  schools — the  parochial  clergyman  assisting  in  the  exa- 
mination. 

The  managers  will,  in  other  schools^  certify  in  this  and  in  the  succeeding  years  of 
the  apprenticeship  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  religious  knowledge  of 
the  pupil  teachers. 

6.  In  their  ability  to  give  a  class  a  reading  lesson,  and  to  examine  it  on  the  mean* 
ing  of  what  has  been  read. 

7.  In  the  elements  of  vocal  music,  in  this  and  in  succeeding  years,  when  taught 
from  notes. 

8.  In  their  ability  to  drill*  a  class  in  marching  and  exercises ;  and  to  condact  it 
through  the  clas^  movements  required  for  preserving  order. 

9.  Girls  should  also  be  able  to  instruct  the  younger  scholars  in  sewing  and  knit- 
ting. 

SECOND   TSAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  pupil  teachers  will  be  examined  by  the  inspector— 

1.  In  composition,  by  writing  the  ^abstract  of  a  lesson,  or  a  school  report. 

2.  In  decimal*  arithmetic,  and  the  higher  rules  of  mental  arithmetic.    Girls  witt 
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xiot  be  required  to  proceed  beyond  the  rule  of  compound  proportion  in  this  year* 
S,  In  syntax  and  etymology.* 

4.  In  the  geography  of  Great  Britain,  of  Europe,  the  British  Empire,*  and  Pa^ 
lestine. 

5.  In  the  holy  scriptures,  liturgy,  and  Catechism,  in  Church  of  England  tehoob, 
more  fully  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  parochial  clergyman  assisting  in  the  ex. 
amination. 

6.  In  their  ability  to  examine  a  class  in  reading,  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic;  and  during  the  examination  to  keep  the  class  attentive,  in  order,  and  ia 
activity,  'without  undue  noise. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  pupil  teachers  will  be  examined  by  the  inspector  ~ 
,   1.   In  the  composition  of  the  notes  of  a  lesson  on  a  subject*  selected  by  the  in- 
spector. 

2*   In  the  elements  of  mechanics*  or  in  book-keeping. 

3.  In  syntax,  etymology,  and  prosody. 

4.  In  the  geography  of  the  four*  quarters  of  the  globe.  Girls  in  the  geography  of 
the  British  Empire. 

5.  In  the  outlines  of  English  history. 

6.  More  fully  in  the  holy  scriptures,  liturgy,  and  catechism,  in  Church  of  England 
schools,  the  parochial  clergyman  assisting  in  the  examination. 

,   7.   In  their  skill  in  managing  and  examining  the  second  class  in  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, and  mental  arithmetic. 

8.  The  girls  should  have  acquired  greater  skill  as  teachers  of  sewing,  knitting,  &c. 

FOURTH   TEAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  pupil  teachers  will  be  examined  by  the  inspector— 

1.  In  the  composition  of  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  school,  and  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  used. 

2.  In  the  first  steps  in  mensuration,  with  practical  illustrations ;  and  in  the  elements 
of  land  surveying*  and  levelling.* 

3.  In  syntax,  etymology,  and  prosody.* 

4.  In  the  ^geography  of  Great  Britain  as  connected  with  the  outlines  of  English 
l^story.     Girls,  in  the  geography  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

5.  More  fully  in  the  holy  scriptures,  liturgy,  and  catechism,  in  Church  qf  England 
schools,  the  parochial  clergyman  assisting  in  the  examination. 

6.  In  their  skill  in  managing  and  examining  the  first  class  in  grammar,  geography^ 
^md  mental  arithmetic,  and  in  giving*  a  lesson  to  two  or  three  classes  grouped  toge- 
"Uier. 

FIFTH   TEAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  pupil  teachers  will  be  examined  by  the  inspector — 

1.  In  the  composition  of  an  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  art  of  teach* 
^ng. 

2.  In  the  rudiments  of  algebra,*  or  the  practice  of  land  surveying*  and  levelling.* 

3.  In  syntax,  etymology,  and  prosody. 

4.  In  the  use*  of  the  globes,  or  in  the  geography  of  the  British  Empire*  and 
Europe,*  as  connected  with  the  outlines  of  English  history.  In  this  year  girls  may 
1)6  examined  in  the  historical  geography  of  Great  Britain. 

5.  More  completely  in  the  holy  scriptures,  liturgy,  and  catechism,  in  Church  qf 
England  schools,  the  parochial  clergyman  assisting  in  the  examination. 

6.  Ip  their  ability  to  give  a  gallery  lesson,  and  to  conduct  the  instruction  of  the 
first  class  in  any  subject  selected  by  the  inspector. 

General  Rules, 

In  the  subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk,  girls  need  not  be  examined ;  but  in  every 
year  they  wiU  be  expected  to  show  increased  skill  as  sempstresses,  and  teachers  of 
sewing,  knitting,  &c. 

In  the  examinations  the  inspectors  will,  in  each  year,  observe  the  degree  of  atten« 
tion  paid  by  the  pupil  teachers  to  a  perfect  articulatioR  in  reading,  and  to  a  right' 
modulation  of  the  voice  in  teaching  a  class.  A  knowledge  of  vocal  music  and  of 
drawing  (especially  from  models),  though  not  absolutely  required  because  the  means 
pf  teaching  it  may  not  exist  in  every  school,  will  be  much  encouraged.  Every  pupil 
teacher  will  be  required  to  be  clean  in  person  and  dress. 

'  The  number  of  pupil  teachers  apprenticed  in  any  schobl  will  not  exceed  one  to 
every  25  sdiolars  ordinarily  attending. 
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CerHJlcate, 
Every  pupil  teacher  who  has  passed  all  the  foregoing  examinationix,  and  has  pre- 
sented  the  required  testimonials  in  each  year,  will  he  entitled  to  a  certificate  declaring 
that  he  has  successfully  completed  his  apprenticeship. 

Stipendiary  Monitors. 

The  inspectors  may  for  some  time  find,  in  the  rural  districts,  schools  in  which  all 
the  general  conditions  required  for  the  apprenticeship  of  a  pupil  teacher  may  be  satis- 
fied, but  the  master  or  mistress  of  which  may  be  unable  to  conduct  an  apprentice 
even  through  the  foregoing  course  of  instruction.  Their  lordships  being  desirous  so 
to  adapt  their  regulations  to  the  condition  of  such  schdols.  as  by  their  improvement 
to  enable  them  hereafter  to  provide  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers,  are  disposed, 
for  a  few  years,  to  encourage  the  managers  to  retain  their  monitors  by  small  stipends 
to  the  age  of  seventeen,  without  apprenticeship,  but  under  a  form  of  agreement  with, 
the  parents,  on  condition  that  the  master  give  each  monitor  extra  daily  instruction. 

For  such  an  arrangement  all  the  general  rules  and  preliminary  conditions  previously 
^numerated  will  be  required,  and  the  following  qualifications  for  candidates  for  such 
stipends : — 

Stipendiary  Monitors — Qualifications  of  Candidates. 
The  candidates  must  be  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  they  will  be  required — 

1.  To  read  with  fluency. 

2.  To  write  a  neat  hand. 

3   To  write  from  dictation  sums  in  the  first  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic^  and  to 
work  them  correctly. 
'  4.  To  poiut  out  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  simple  sentence. 

5.  In  Church  of  England  schools,  to  repeat  the  catechism,  and  show  a  knowledge  of 
its  meaning,  the  parochial  clergyman  assisting  in  the  religions  examination. 
"  In  other  schools,  the  managers  will  certify  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
their  religious  knowledge. 
-  6.  Girls  to  sew  neatly  and  to  knit. 

Qualifications  of  Stipendiary  Monitors  in  each  year. 
The  stipendiary  monitors  will  be  examined  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  servicci  and 
will  be  required — 

riaST  TEAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
.  1.  To  read  with  fluency,  ease,  and  expression. 

2.  To  write  in  a  neat  hand,  with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation,  a  simple  prose 
narrative  slowly  read  to  them. 

3.  To  write  from  dictation  sums  in  the  first  four  compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  to 
work  them  correctly,  and  to  know  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures. 

.  4.  To  point  out  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  simple  sentence,  and  to  give  the  rules  of 
its  construction. 

5.  To  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  geography. 

6.  In  Church  of  England  schools,  to  show  a  general  acquuntance  with  the  scriptures, 
the  parochial  clergyman  in  this  and  the  succeeding  years  assisting  in  the  religious 
examination. 

In  other  schools,  the  managers  will  certify,  in  this  and  succeeding  years,  that  the  re- 
ligious  knowledge  of  the  stipendiary  monitors  is  satisfactory  to  them. 

7.  In  schools  where  vocal  music  is  taught  he  should  have  commenced  instructioiv 
from  notes,  and  should  give  proof  of  improvement  in  each  succeeding  year. 

8.  Girls  to  teach  sewing  and  knitting  in  this  and  succeeding  years. 

SECOND   TEAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year, — 

*  1.  To  write  from  memory,  with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation,  the  substance  of 
a  simple  prose  narrative,  read  carefully  to  them  two  or  three  times. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  to  write  from  dictation  sums  in  practice,  and  to  work  them  cor* 
tectly. 

3.  In  grammar,  to  parse  more  difficult  sentences,  and  give  the  mles  of  their  con<> 
stmction. 

•  4.  To  know  the  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Palestine. 

5.  In  Church  of  England  schools  to  give  illustrations  of  the  catechism  from  the  bible^ 
and  to  show  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures. 
'  6.  To  give  a  class  a  reading  lesson,  and  to  examine  it  on  the  meaning  of  what  has 
been  read. 
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/•   Giris  to  be  able  to  cut  out  dotheii. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

^t  the  end  of  the  third  year,— • 

1.  To  write  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  long^  and  more  difficult  prose  ntr-* 
Cive,  and  to  show  greater  skill  in  composition. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  to  write  from  dictation  sums  in  simple  proportion  and  simple  in* 
restp  and  to  work  them  correctly. 

3.  In  grammar,  to  be  able  to  parse  sentences,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
les  of  syntax. 

4.  To  know  the  geography  of  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  Palestine,  and  that  of  the 
tUnes  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

5.  Tn  Church  qf  England  schools,  to  possess  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  holy 
"iptures,  and  of  the  liturgy  and  catechism. 

S.  To  examine  a  class  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic 

FOURTH  TBAR. 

^t  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,— 

1.  To  prepare  the  notes  of  an  oral  lesson,  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  inspector. 

2.  To  work  correctly  sums  in  decimal  arithmetic,  and  to  show  an  acquaintance 
th  the  simple  rules  of  mental  arithmetic. 

3.  In  grammar,  to  be  examined  in  etymology. 

4.  To  know  the  geography  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the 
"itish  empire. 

5.  To  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  English  history. 

6.  In  Church  of  England  ichools,  to  show  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  holj 
riptures,  catechism,  and  liturgy. 

7.  To  examine  the  first  or  second  class  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  and 
give  it  an  oral  lesson,  keeping  the  class  attentive,  in  order,  and  in  activity,  witiiout 

idoe  noise. 

Certijicatet  of  Character  and  Conduct  to  he  annually  required  from  Pupil  Teachers 

and  Stipendiary  Monitors, 
It  the  close  of  each  year,  pupil  teachers  or  stipendiary  monitors  will  be  required  to 
resent  certificates  of  good  conduct  from  the  managers  of  the  school,  and  of  punctua- 
ty,  diligence,  obedience,  and  attention  to  their  duties,  from  the  master  or  mistress. 
in  Church  of  England  schools  the  parochial  clergyman,  and  in  other  schools  the  ma- 
igers,  will  also  certify  that  the  pupil  teachers  or  stipendiary  monitors  have  been  at* 
antive  to  their  religious  duties. 

Salaries  qf  Pupil  Teachers  and  Stipendiary  Monitors. 

If  these  certificates  be  presented,  and  if  the  inspector  certify,  at  the  close  of  each 
ear,  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  oral  examination  and  the  examination  papers  of  the 
npil  teachers  or  stipendiary  monitors,  and  if  those  papers  be  satisfactory  to  their 
Mdships,  the  following  stipends  will  be  paid,  irrespectively  of  any  sum  that  may  be 
Bcelved  from  the  school  or  from  any  other  source : — 

For  a  Papii  For  a  Stipendiary 

Teacher.  Mouitor. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year    ....    £10    0  ....  i^    0 

„                2nd    „       ....      12  10  ...    .  7  10 

„               3rd    „       ....       15    0  ....  10    0 

„               4th    „       ....       17  10  ....  12  10 

„                5th    „       .     .    •    j^      20    0  •    a    •     •  ■"" 

Remuneration  and  Duties  qf  Schoolmasters  and  Mistresses. 
Ltthe  close  of  each  of  these  years,  if  the  pupil  teachers  have  received  a  certificate  of 
;ood  character  and  of  satisfactory  progress,  the  master  or  mistress  by  whom  they 
lave  been  instructed  and  trained  shall  be  pud  the  sum  of  £5  for  one,  of  £9  for  two^ 
i  ^12  for  three  pupil  teachers,  and  X3  per  annum  for  every  additional  apprentice; 
ad,  on  the  like  conditions,  £2  lOs.  for  one  stipendiary  monitor,  £i  for  two,  £6  for 
krte,  and  £1  lOt.in  addition,  in  each  year,  for  every  additional  stipendiary  monitor. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  subjects  of  instruction,  if  the  pupil  teachers  be  skil. 
nUy  trained  by  the  master  in  the  culture  of  a  garden,  or  in  some  mechanical  arts 
■itable  to  a  school  of  industry— or  the  female  pupil  teachers  be  instructed  by  the 
ustress  in  cutting  out  clothes,  and  in  cooking,  baking,  or  washing,  as  well  as  in  the 
lere  useAil  arts  of  sewing  and  knitting,  and  the  inspector  certify  that  the  pupil  teach- 
m  aie  thereby  in  a  satisfactory  course  of  training  for  the  management  of  a  school  of 
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industry,— the  master  or  mistress  will  receive  an  additional  gratuity,  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  skill  and  care  displayed. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  gratuity,  and  of  the  assistance  obtained  fromtlie 
pupil  teachers  and  stipendiary  monitors  in  the  instruction  and  management  of  the 
school,  the  master  will  give  them  instruction  in  the  prescribed  subjects  during  one 
bour  and  a  half,  at  least  during  five  days  in  the  week,  either  before  or  after  the  usoal 
hours  of  school  keeping. 

The  stipends  will  be  liable  to  be  withdrawn  by  their  lordships  on  the  report  of  th»r 
inspector,  on  proof  of  the  continued  ill  health  of  the  pupil  teachers  or  stipendiuy 
monitors,  or  of  misconduct,  want  of  punctuality,  diligence,  or  skill ;  on  fulure  in 
their  examination,  or  in  default  of  the  required  certificates. 

SUPPORT  OP   NORMAX   SCHOOLS. 

SDUCATION   OF   SCHOOL  MASTERS  AND   MISTRESSES,    AKD   GRANTS    IN    AID   OP  THEIE 

SALARIES. 

Exhibitions  in  behalf  of  successful  Pupil  Teachers  to  Kwmal  Schools — Employrmtof 
certain  of  them  in  the  Public  Service — Grants  in  aid  of  Expenses  of  Normal  Schoob, 
and  of  the  Salaries  qf  Masters  and  Mistresses  educated  therein. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  had  under  their  consideration  their  lord- 
ships' minutes  as  to  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

It  appeared  further  expedient  to  their  lordships  that  the  lord  president  sfaoidd 
authorise  one  or  more  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  together  with  the  principal  of  t 
normal  school  under  inspection,  to  submit  to  his  lordship  from  among  the  pupil 
teachers  who  had  successfully  terminated  their  apprenticeship,  a  certain  number^ 
those  who,  upon  competition  in  a  public  examination,  to  be  annually  held  by  such  ill* 
spectors  and  principal  in  each  inspector's  district,  might  be  found  most  proficient  itt 
their  studies,  and  skilful  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  concerning  whose  character  ui 
zeal  for  the  office  of  teachers  the  inspector  of  Uie  district  could  give  the  most  favour- 
able  report. 

That  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  on  comparison  of  the  testimoniab 
and  examination  papers  of  these  apprentices,  should  award  for  as  many  as  he  miglit 
ihink  fit,  an  exhibition  of  £20  or  £25  to  one  of  the  normal  schools  under  the  inspec* 
tion  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors. 

That  the  pupil  teachers  to  whom  such  exhibitions  should  be  awarded  should  be 
thenceforth  denominated  "  Queen's  scholars." 

That  the  exhibition  should  be  liable  to  be  withdrawn,  if  the  principal  of  th6 
training  school  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct,  attainments,  or  skill,  of  the 
**  Queen's  scholar." 

Their  lordships  were  also  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  useful  to  ofi'er  further  incen' 
lives  to  exertion  and  good  conduct  among  the  pupil  teachers,  by  opening  to  such  d 
them  as  might  not  display  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster, 
but  whose  conduct  and  attainments  were  satisfactory,  an  opportunity  of  obtainini 
employment  in  the  public  service  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  hereafta 
adopted. 

Their  lordships  hope  that  the  grant  of  an  ^exhibition  of  £20  or  £25  to  the  most 
proficient  pupil  teachers,  to  enable  them  to  enter  a  normal  school,  may  diminish  tlM 
difficulty,  experienced  by  .the  trustees  and  managers  of  such  institutions,  of  maintain 
ing  them  in  efficiency..  In  order  still  further  to  reduce  the  burden  of  such  establish 
ments,  their  lordships  will  award  to  every  norn^al  school  subject  to  inspection  a  gran 
for  every  student  trained  therein,  concerning  whose  character  and  conduct  the  prin 
cipal  shall  give  a  favourable  report,  and  concerning  whose  attainments,  skill  in  teach 
Ing,  and  general  aptitude  for  the  vocation  of  a  schoolmaster,  it  shall  appear  to  tb 
lord  president,  at  the  close  of  each  of  three  years  of  training,  from  the  report  of  om 
or  more  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  and  from  the  examination  papers,  that  a  certaii 
standard  of  merit  has  been  attained.  Such  grants  shall  be  £20  at  the  close  of  tin 
first  year,  £25  at  the  close  of  the  second,  and  £30  at  the  close  of  the  third  year' 
course  of  instruction.  This  standard  of  acquirement  shall  not  be  so  ordered  as  ti 
interfere  with  the  studies  pursued  in  any  normal  school,  but  shall  be  adapted  to  thos 
studies,  so,  however,  as  to  apply  impartially  to  all  such  normal  schools  an  equal  in 
centive  to  exertion,  by  requiring  efficiency  in  a  sufficient  number  of  the  studies  poi 
sued  in  them. 

Their  lordships  will  further  grant,  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  every  schoolmaster  tp 
pointed  to  a  school  under  their  inspection,  and  who  has^  had  one  year's  training  in ; 
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normal  school  under  their  inspection,  £15  or  £20  per  annam ;  and  in  aid  of  the  fealfty 
of  every  such  schoolmaster  who  has  had  two  years  of  such  training,  jC20  or  £25  per 
annum ;  and  of  every  such  schoolmaster  who  has  had  three  years  of  such  training, 
£25  or  £30  per  annum ;  provided  he  has  upon  examination  obtained  the  proper  cer* 
tificate  of  merit  in  each  year,  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  school  provide  the  master  with  a  house^ 
rentfree,'and  a  further  salary  equal  at  least  to  twice  the  amount  of  this  grant. 

2.  That  the  trustees  and  managers  annually  certify  that  his  character,  conduct,  and 
attention  to  his  duties  are  satisfactory. 

3.  That  the  inspector  report  that  his  school  is  efficient  in  its  organization,  discipline* 
and  instruction. 

On  the  same  conditions  their  lordships  will  grant  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  school* 
mistresses  appointed  to  schools  under  their  inspection,  who  obtain  similar  certificates 
in  a  normal  school,  two-thirds  of  the  sums  to  be  awarded  to  schoolmasters  for  eada 
year's  certificate  of  merit. 


RETIRING   PENSIOKS   TO   SCHOOLMASTERS    AND   MISTRESSES,   FOR   LONG   AND 

EFFICIENT   SERVICES. 

That  a  retiring  pension  may  be  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  any 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  who  shall  be  rendered  incapable  by  age  or  infirmity 
of  continuing  to  teach  a  school  efficiently. 

Provided  that  no  such  pension  shall  be  granted  to  any  schoolmaster  or  schoolmis- 
tress who  shall  not  have  conducted  a  normal  or  elementary  school  for  fifteen  years* 
during  seven  at  least  of  which  such  school  shall  have  been  under  inspection. 

That  in  all  cases  of  application  for  pensions  a  report  shall  be  required  from  the  in- 
apector,  and  from  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  schools,  as  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  applicants,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  education  of  the  pupils  under 
their  charge  has  been  carried  on. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  shall  be  determined  according  to  such  report,  but  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  average  amount  of  the  salary  and  emoluments 
annually  received  by  the  applicant  during  the  period  that  the  school  has  been  under 
inspection. 

A  minute  of  the  grant  of  every  such  pension,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  has 
been  awarded,  shall  be  published  in  their  lordships'  minutes. 


GRANTS   IN   AID   OF   DAY-SCHOOLS   OF   INDUSTRY. 

"Hieir  lordships  had  under  their  consideration  reports  published  in  their  minutes  Oft 
schools  of  industry, 

That  when  the  managers  of  schools  apply  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  hire  a  field* 
f^n  for  the  Instruction  of  the  scholars :  or  to  erect  workshops  in  which  handi- 
<^  may^  taught ;  or  to  provide  a  school-washhouse  or  kitchen  for  the  instruction 
w  girli  in  domestic  economy;  their  lordships  will  be  disposed,  on  the  following  con- 
ations, to  grant  assistance  towards  the  promotion  of  these  objects : — 

1.  School  Field- Gardent, 
y  their  lordships  are  satisfied  with  the  position  of  the  field  in  relation  to  the 
»clio^. 

^;th  the  rent; 

j^ith  the  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  garden ; 

Al^d  with  the  competency  of  the  master  to  superintend  the  work  and  give  the  re-^ 
^^  instruction ; 

^eir  lordships  will  consider  whether  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  an  annual  grant 
'jot  ex^jgg^Ung  one-half  the  rent,  so  long  as  the  inspector  may  report  that  the  field  Is 
•WfuUy  and  industrially  cultivated ; 

To  iQg]^  1^  grant  towards  the  purchase  of  tools  in  the  first  year ;  and 
.  ^^  graat  a  gratuity  to  the  master  in  each  year  in  which  the  instruction  in  industrj- 
**  «^»ccessful. 


2.  Worhthopt  for  Tradet. 

^^^  Schools  situated  in  the  denser  parts  of  great  cities,  and  intended  to  attract  front 
4^® 'Greets  vagrant  youths  who  are  there  trained  in  criminal  pursuits)  or  accustomed 

^Sging  and  vagrancy,  if  their  lordships  are  satisfied—* 

**ith  the  site,  plan,  and  specifications ; 
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And  witli  tbe  regulations  for  tbe  management  of  the  workshops,  especially  as  m> 
pects  the  character  of  the  persons  selected  as  master  workmen ;  the  share  the  scho- 
lars have  in  the  produce  of  their  labour ;  and  the  disposal  of  their  work ; 

They  will  in  the  case  of  each  application  consider  the  propriety  of  maldng  grants 
for  the  erection  of  workshops. 

They  will  also  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  the  purchase  of  tools  in  the  first 
year. 

In  cases  in  which  it  may  be  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  avoid  the  outlay  re- 
quired for  the  erection  of  workshops,  their  lordships  will  entertain  applications  for 
assistance  towards  the  hiring  of  a  suitable  building  on  the  foregoing  conditions^ 
so  long  as  the  inspector  shall  report  that  the  handicrafts  are  successfully  taugli^ 
therein. 

They  will  also  consider  the  propriety  of  granting  a  gratuity  to  the  master,  for  every 
boy,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  skill  acquired  in  the  workshop,  shall  have  become  m 
workman  or  assistant  in  any  trade  or  craft,  whereby  he  is  earning  a  livelihood. 

3.  School-Kitchens  and  Wash- houses. 

If  their  lordships  are  satisfied — 

TVith  the  site,  plan,  and  specifications ; 

With  the  competency  of  the  schoolmistress  to  give  the  requisite  instruction: 

And  with  the  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  school  of  industry ; 

They  will  be  disposed  to  make  a  grant  towards  the  erection  of  these  buikUnga. 

They  will  also  consider  the  propriety  of  granting  a  gratuity  to  the  mistress,  in  every 
year  in  which  the  inspectors  may  report  that  the  girls  are  successfully  instructed  in 
domestic  economy. 

In  all  cases  of  applications  for  grants  to  establish  schools  of  industry,  it  vrill  be 
required  that  the  schools  shall  be  subject  to  inspection,  and  that  the  general  systeoi 
of  instruction  shall  be  found  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  minutes  by  which  the  dis* 
tribution  of  the  parliamentary  grant  towards  the  erection  of  school-buildings  ho 
hitherto  been  regulated. 


KORMAL   SCHOOLS   FOR  TRAINING   MASTERS   FOR   WORKHOUSE    SCHOOLS  AND  fOB 

PENAL   SCHOOLS. 

Their  lordships  had  further  under  their  consideration  the  measures  required  to 
carry  into  execution  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart 
ment,  for  the  establishment  of  normal  and  model  schools,  to  be  conducted  under  his 
direction,  for  the  training  of  masters  of  schools  for  pauper  and  for  criminal  child- 
ren. 

Resolved^—' 

That  a  building  be  erected  for  the  normal  school,  providing  accommodation  fors 
principal,  vice- principal,  two  masters,  and  for  100  candidate  teachers. 

That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  D^ 
partment  to  cause  plans  to  be  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

That,  as  two  years  must  elapse  before  this  building  can  be  ready  for  occupationr 
premises  be  in  the  meantime  procured,  in  which  the  normal  school  may  be  tempore 
rily  conducted ;  and  that  these  premises  be  situated,  if  possible,  near  some  workhonsfr 
or  other  school,  which  may  serve  as  a  practising  school  during  the  interval. 

That,  in  connection  with  the  normal  school,  a  model  school  of  industry  be  erectedr 
for  the  pauper  children  of  some  of  the  London  unions,  who  may  be  received  into  this 
school,  cither  on  contract  by  a  steward  with  the  unions,  or  by  letting  the  building  to 
a  district  of  unions  for  the  reception  of  children,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
management,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  7  and  8  Vic,  c.  101. 

That  in  connection  with  this  normal  school,  but  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
•chool  for  pauper  children,  a  school  be  erected  for  criminal  children ;  and  that  plao* 
of  buildings  for  the  school  of  industry  for  pauper  children,  and  for  this  separato 
penal  school,  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  D^' 
partment 

That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, to  cause  regulations  to  be  prepared  for  the  management  of  the  normid 
school,  and  of  the  practising  schools  as  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  for  the  paup^ 
school  of  industry  and  the  penal  school. 

That  an  area  of  at  least  ten  acres  is  desirable  for  the  normal  school,  ten  acres  fof 
the  pauper  school,  and  ten  for  the  penal  school,  in  order  that  truning  in  gardeaioS 
and  the  management  of  a  cottage  farm  may  be  successfully  pursued* 
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it  the  following  general  estimate  of  outlay  on  the  buildings,  and  of  annual  ex- 
Uae,  be  approved :-« 

Buildingi. 
The  buildings  of  the  normal  school    .        «        .        •        £10,000 
The  buildings  of  the  pauper  school        ....         5,000 
The  buildings  of  the  penal  school       .        .        •        •  5,000 

Annual  charge  of  normal  school 3,500 

at  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
lent  to  direct  the  selection  of  the  buildings  required  for  the  temporary  manage- 
of  the  normal  school,  and  to  determine  the  number  of  officers  which  may  be 
red  during  the  gradual  growth  of  the  establishment. 

at  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  the  offices  of  teachers  in  these  schools 
bjected  to  a  careful  examination,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President ;  and 
the  several  schools  be  from  time  to  time  inspected  by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors* 
I  report  thereon  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  transmitted  by  their 
hips  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

TK  ON  THE    ADMINISTRATION   OP  THE   GRANTS   FOB  TBI   SALARIES  OP  MASTERS 
AND   MISTRESSES  OF   SCHOOLS  FOR   PAUPER   CHILDREN. 

e  Lord  President  brought  under  the  consideration  of  their  lordships  a  letter  re 
1  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  dated  18th  November* 
calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  X  15,000  was  granted  in  the  late  session 
rliament  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses  of 
nr  schools,  and  to  the  importance  of  rendering  grants  for  this  purpose  in  future 
conducive  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  such  schools. 

e  Lord  President  also  communicated  to  their  lordships  a  paper,  prepared  at  the 
st  of  Sir  George  Grey,  on  the  administration  of  these  grants, 
im  these  documents  it  appeared  that  there  were  upwards  of  700  workhouse 
Is,  and  that  little  progress  had  hitherto  been  made  in  the  establishment  of 
Is  of  industry  for  districts  of  unions,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  the  radius  of 
listricts  in  the  act  of  parliament  authorising  their  creation,  and  also  to  the  limi- 
.  of  the  expense  for  which  the  ratepayers  under  this  act  might  be  rated  towards 
eetion  of  the  requisite  buildings.  Their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
lent  to  employ  inspectors  for  the  examination  of  workhouse  schools,  in  order 
y  their  suggestions  to  the  guardians,  and  upon  their  reports,  measures  might  be 
ed  in  the  administration  of  these  grants  to  procure  the  improvement  of  these 
Is. 

letohed, — 

It  it  is  desirable  to  train  the  pauper  children  now  in  workhouses  in  habits  of  in- 

r. 

It  with  this  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  workhouse  schools,  four  in« 
)ni  be  appointed,  with  authority  to  examine  the  condition  of  schools  for  the 
tion  of  pauper  children,  and  to  ascertain  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
OS  employed  as  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  in  order  that  unfit  and  incompe- 
lersons  may  no  longer  be  employed  in  that  capacity,  and  that  measures  ma  f  be 
for  awarding  salaries  according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  masters  of  mis- 
8«  and  the  extent  of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 
it  instructions  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  such  inspectors. 


Intelltgenrf. 


^emmeni  Meoiuret. — In  the  House 
-ds,  on  Friday,  Feb.  5tb,  the  Marquis 
nsdowne  laid  on  the  table  the  mi- 
relative  to  education  lately  adopted 
i  committee  of  the  pri^y  council,  and 
doing  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  the 
in  possession  of  the  views  of  the 
nment  on  that  important  subject. 
ig  gone  through  the  various  reasons. 
f  aiising  from  the  jealousy  of  the 


various  classes  of  society,  who  advocated 
one  or  other  educational  system,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  government 
to  come  forward  with  a  scheme  of  general 
education,  but  merely-with  an  extension 
of  the  existing  system  ;  and  having  stated 
to  the  house  what  the  operation  of  that 
system  had  been,  the  noble  marquis  de- 
tailed the  various  points  to  which  the  pro- 
posed extension  would  apply.    In  the  first 
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place,  additional  inspectors  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, so  that,  if  possible,  each  school 
should  be  inspected  once  a  year.  Secon^y, 
it  was  proposed  that  apprentices  ^oul4  be 
taken  from  the  beit  schqlars,  who  should 
be  instructed  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
appDintment  as  schoolmasters,  but  who,  iC 
not  eligible  for  such  posts,  might  receive 
employment  in  the  great  revenue  depart- 
ments. Thirdly,  retiring  pensions  and 
gratuities  were  to  be  allowed  to  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  a  most  meritorious 
dass,  at  present  very  poorly  rewarded. 
Fourthly,  the  schools  were  to  be  provided 
with  a  species  of  industrial  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  the  scholars  might  be  in- 
structed in  various  trades  and  occupations, 
jan  arrangement  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  education  (strictly  so  called)  of 
the  children,  and  would  be  an  inducement 
to  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Means  were  also  to  be  taken  to  put  the 
workhouse  schools  on  a  better  footing,  and 
to  carry  out  the  plan  sanctioned  by  par- 
liament last  session.  After  entering  at 
some  length  into  these  several  heads  of 
extension,  the  noble  marquis  sat  down, 
expressing  the  most  favourable  anticipa- 
tions as  to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  im- 
perfect as  it  was. 

Lord  Brougham  was  well  pleased  with 
the  details  of  the  proposed  extension,  and 
particularly  with  the  plan  of  pensioning 
those  found  ineligible  at  the  training 
schools  by  making  them  gangers ;  though 
he  was  afraid  the  best  scholars  would  rather 
be  gaugers  than  schoolmasters.  The  noble 
lord  expressed  his  regret  at  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan  of  general  education, 
which  he  had  hoped  to  have  heard  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  marquis. 

The  Bishop  of  London  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  exceedingly  wise  course 
pursued  by  the  government  in  the  matter, 
as  their  plan  could  be  carried  out  without 
any  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
present  system  of  education.  His  lordship 
considered,  that  if  they  were  to  produce  a 
permanent  effect  on  the  children  of  the 
poor,  they  must  begin  at  the  earliest  age, 
because  where  facilities  were  large  for 
procuring  remunerative  employment  for 
children,  as  they  were  in  large  towns,  they 
could  not  expect  the  children  to  stay  at 
the  schools  beyond  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years;  and  they  must  begin  by 
saving  at  one  end  what  they  lost  at  the 
other.  He  had  thought  it  right  to  express 
-~and  he  spoke  only  individually  —  his 
thanks  to  the  government  for  the  plan,  as 
far  as  he  understood  it,  and  to  the  noble 
marquis,  for  having  made  so  clear  and 
candid  a  statement. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  thought  he  saw 
one  slight  objection  ;  the  tendency  of  the 
plan  appeared  to  him  to  be,  that  it  would 


draw  all  the  schoolmasters  an< 
mistresses  from  the  lowest  order  t 
He  had  no  objection  to  raising 
portion  from  that  class ;  but  he 
it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  this  c 
all  the  schoolmasters  were  taken 
lower  orders;  and  the  plan  woi 
tably  tend  to  that  unfavourable  r 
they  took  the  present  schoolma 
schoolmistresses,  they  would  find 
came  from  the  rank  in  life  of 
shopkeepers  and  the  small  fsrn 
had  lately  asked  at  the  national  i 
the  training  of  masters,  and  he  U 
out  of  twenty  persons  under  tuit 
two  were  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  way  in  which  the  country 
supplied,  and  he  wished  to  prese 
who  were  a  little  above  the  rai 
lower  classes.  The  government 
encourage  schoolmasters  a  little  i 
class,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
look  at  the  establishments  called 
schools;  he  thought  that  by  i 
and  improving  the  grammar  S) 
this  country,  they  would  secui 
class  of  schoolmasters,  better  thi 
other  means. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbur 
to  offer  his  thanks  to  the  noble 
for  the  great  attention  he  had  p 
subject,  and  the  evident  care  w: 
the  materials,  on  which  the  pre 
had  been  founded,  had  been  pre 
her  Migesty's  government. 

Brighton  College. ^—V^e  regret 
cannot  find  room  for  a  report 
proceedings  and  speeches  at  th( 
of  the  Brighton  College,  at  vi 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester  presic 
speech  of  the  Principal,  however, 
give  at  full  length. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  John  Made 
that  the  sense  of  his  responsibil 
the  obligations  which  the  prov 
God,  and  (he  admitted)  his  own 
act  had  brought  upon  him,  v( 
grown  stronger  every  hour  as  he 
ed  forward  to  this  eventful  day, 
rendered  painfully  quick  by  the  • 
but  kind  and  feeling  manner 
they  had  been  alluded  to  by  the ; 
He  hoped  by  the  grace  of  God 
ways  keenly  alive  to  his  duty,  at 
in  his  endeavours  to  discharge  it. 
that  the  work  before  him  was  c 
the  greatest  minds  were  unable  t 
without  the  divine  blessing  ar 
ance ;  and  it  would  be  the  busin 
life  to  seek  that  blessing  continv 
begged  to  express  his  thanks  to 
BishGp  for  attending  on  this  occ 
thanked  his  lordship  on  persona] 
for  it  was  a  comfort  to  him  to  f* 
now  could,  that  he  was  under  hi 
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ore  and  episcopal  superintendence ;  and 
it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  himself 
and  his  colleagues  to  believe,  that  they 
ccMiId  always  look  for  the  advice,  the  sym« 
pithy,  and  the  prayers  of  their  diocesan. 
Bot  he  bad  still  more  strongly  wished  for 
hislordihip's  presence  on  public  grounds, 
biTiog  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
college  in  public  estimation.    He  was  anx- 
ioas  it  should  be  universally  known,  that 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  identified  with 
the  college,  not  only  united  to  it  by  a  no- 
minal office  and  a  formal  sanction,  but  con* 
netted  with  its  proceedings,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  its  constitution  and  principles, 
and  associated  in  particular  with  the  day 
on  which  they  were  laying  the  first  stone 
of  this  spiritual  building.    He  hoped  that 
from  his  lordship's  presence  it  would  be 
inferred  by  all,  that  the  intention  which 
WIS  professed  of   training    the  scholars 
strictly  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  not  merely  the  usual  state- 
ment of  a  conventional  phrase,  but  pro- 
ceeded from  an  earnest  desire  to  see  those 
principles  (which  he  new  to  be  the  plain 
principles  of  the  gospel)  wrought  into 
their  affections ;  and,  at  a  time  when,  if 
welookedonly  at  the  natural  consequences 
of  human  actions,  and  the  probable  course 
of  human  events,  overlooking  the  super- 
intending Providence  and  great  mercy  of 
God.it  might  be  supposed  that  our  church 
was  likely  to  fall  in  the  conflict  of  opposite 
and  erroneous  extremes,  to   strengthen 
her  hands,  by  raising  up  continually  fresh 
lK)dies  of  young  and  active  members,  who 
ihoold  be  so  co/ivinced  of  the  spiritual 
^^vacter  of  her  doctrines,  that  they  would 
desire  to  go  no  farther  for  an  earthly  guide 
^  the  light  whereby  she  directs  her 
iBembers  to  the  only  source  of  wisdom, 
^^us  Christ,  who  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
^0  Was  not  afraid  to  use  such  language  as 
^is;  he  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  such 
^lemn  declarations  before  those  strangers 
^ho  were  present  (principally  the  parents 
^ttbe  pupils),  and  he  was  anxious  that  all 
^lie  world  should  know    from   his  own 
^ottth,  speaking  as  he  did  authoritatively, 
\hat  this  work  was  not  undertaken,  and 
Nrould  not  be  carried  on,  in  that  latitudi- 
^larian  spirit  which  supposes  that  the  for- 
mation of  christian  principles  need  not  go 
liaiid  in  hand  with  the  training  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  that  the  development  of  the 
brain  and  filling  of  the  mind  with  secular 
knowledge  is  a  distinct  operation,  to  be 
carried  on  at  distinct  periods  of  life,  and 
by  a  distinct  instrumentality,  from  the  ex- 
panding of  the  heart  and  filling  it  with 
lovt  to  God  and  a  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
thinking  that  members  can  be  prepared  for 
society  upon  principles  that  must  sap  socie- 
tf  in  its  very  foundations ;  and  imagining 
that  a  godless  education  may  be  acceptable 


to  God ;  but  under  the  full  conviction,  that 
to  put  away  the  word  of  God  is  to  deprive 
education  of  its  only  safe  landmarks ;  that 
a  being  made  for  eternity  cannot  afford  at 
any  period  of  his  life  to  dispense  with 
christian  instruction ;  and  that  those  who 
undertake  the  education  of  the  young  are 
bound,  by  the  strictest  obligations,  to  put 
such  instruction  before  them.    He  could 
not  imagine  that  there  was  any  parent 
then  present,  who  could  look  with  jealousy 
upon  such  an  announcement :    if  there 
were,  that  parent  had  committed  an  error 
in  sending  his  son  to  this  place,  for  it  was 
his  desire  that  they,  and  all  the  world, 
should  know  that  vital  and  spiritual  reli- 
gion would  form  the  basis  of  the  edu- 
cation to  be  pursued  at  Brighton  College. 
But  how  were  these  great  purposes  to  be 
carried  into  effect?     Without  going  into 
detail,  he  might  say  generally  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  word  of  God,  and  the  fostering 
of  a  love  for  it ;  a  prominent  place  given  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
exhibited  in  her  articles  and  liturgy ;  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  which  would 
be  administered  in  a  chapel  attached  to 
the  college;  the  administration  of  the  holy 
communion ;   the  most  anxious  daily  su- 
p^rintendence ;  and,  in  short,  all  those 
means  that  an  earnest  and  right  minded 
parent  would  adopt  at  home  would,  with 
God's  permission,  be  pursued  in  the  col- 
lege.   To  turn  to  more  general  topics,  he 
had  been  asked  whether  this  college  would 
follow  as  its  guide  the  system  of  the  old 
public  schools  ?    In  reply  to  which,  he  de- 
clared his  affection  and  veneration  for  those 
institutions,  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
that,  if  he  had  any  atuinments  qualifymg 
him  for  the  office  he  held,  he  owed  them 
chiefly  to  the  instruction  he  had  received 
at  Winchester.    At  the  same  time  he  was 
willing  to  allow  that  those  schools  were 
much  fettered  by  prescriptive  usages  and 
conventional  notion,  and  that  in  many 
points  they  were  unable  to  carry  out  im- 
provements which  reason  declared  to  be 
desirable,  and  which  popular  opinion  called 
for.    A  new  institution  like,  this  had  no 
such  difficulties  to  contend  with ;  and  its 
conductors  would  be  inexcusable,  if  they 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  their  unfettered 
position,  to  introduce  such  improvements 
upon  the  old  system  as  the  altered  state  of 
society  demanded,  and  experience  showed 
to  be  necessary,    it  was  not,  however,  to 
be  supposed  that,  because  the  college  was 
newly  established,  it  was  about  to  launch 
out  into  new  theories  of  education,  and 
casting  to  the  wflids  the  experience  of  ages, 
enter  upon  fantastic  schemes,  in  respect  of 
which,  if  time  had  proved  anything  at  all,  it 
had  demonstrated  their  presumption  and 
utility.    It  was  intended  to  follow  with 
thankfulness  the  general  precedents  of  the 
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public  schools,  and  to  avoid  respectfully 
those  particular  evils  which  all  acknowledge 
to  exist,  and  which  had  grown  up,  as  evil 
will  grow  up  in  all  human  institutions.  The 
great  principle  of  those  schools  that  sound 
classical  learnin;;  is  the  best  intellectual 
basis  for  the  education  of  the  young,  would 
be  adopted  in  its  fullest  sense ;  the  sound 
doctrine  that  instruction  is  not  necessarily 
education, — that  the  filling  of  the  young 
mind  with  h  farrago  of  crude  and  undi- 
gested knowledge,  is  not  calculated  to  ex- 
pand  and  strengthen,  but  to  contract  and 
weaken  its  powers, — ^this,  too,  was  ground 
the  college  would  take,  in  common  with 
the  public  schools.  Also,  as  they  sought  to 
develop  the  physical  energies,  and  to  pro- 
mote manliness  of  character  and  indepen* 
tent  feeling,  such  would  be  his  desire  and 
that  of  his  colleagues.    It  would  be  found, 
that  more  individual  attention  would  be 
paid  to  the  pupils  of  this  college  than  is 
usually,  if  ever,  bestowed  on  those  of  the 
old  public  schools;  that  in  respect  to  their 
morals,  and  also  to  their  studies,  more  im- 
partial consideration  would  be  given  them, 
.  so  that  every  .scholar  would  feel  that  he 
was  as  much  the  object  of  personal  atten- 
tion as  his  neighbour.   Mathematics  would 
be  more  systematically  and  generally  in- 
troduced than  they  are  at  those  schools, 
not  unier  the  impression  that  they  ought 
to  supersede  classical  knowledge  in  any 
degree  whatever,  but  from  the  conviction 
that  in  every  mind  they  mu»t,  in   their 
proper  degree,  be  of  use  in  strengthening 
its  powers  and  opening  its  faculties.  More 
of  the  amenities  of  life,  and  less  of  the 
roughness  of  youth,  would   probably   be 
found  in  Brighton  College  than  in  the  other 
public  schools.    A  check  would  be  put 
upon  the  tempers   and  passions  of   the 
boys;  and  feelings  of  duty  and  correct 
principles    would    be  brought    to     bear 
upon  their  intercourse  with  one  another  at 
all  times.    The  systematic  teaching  of  mo- 
dern languages  (French  and  German),  he 
believed,  was  beginning  to  be  pretty  gene- 
rally adopted  at  public  schools;  and  he 
should  not,  therefore,  adduce  it  as  a  dis- 
tinction in  his  system,,  of  which  it  would 
form  an  essential  part.   He  then  turned  to 
the  boys  and  said,  **  The  counsel  which  the 
bishop  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  you, 
coming  with  all  the  weight  of  his  lordship's 
office,  talents,  and  experience,  I  hope  will 
rest  upon  your  memories  and  influence  your 
lives.    I  shall  myself  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities hereafter  of  pointing  out  to  you 
*    the  path  of  duty,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
will  only  oflFer  you  one  caution.    You  may 
from  time  to  lime  meet  with  foolish  coun- 
sellors, who  will  encourage  you  to  follv  as 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  your  age.    Boys 
will  be  boys,  they  may  say ,^— we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  put  old  heads  upon  young  should* 


ers.    Do  not  listen  to  them; 

stricter  and  more  sensible  vie 

condition.    It  is  not  our  desire 

heads  upon  young  shoulders. 

whom  God    has   g^ven    very 

talents  are  few ;  and  if  such  c< 

way,  it  is  our  duty  rather  to  c 

to  direct,  than  to  stimulate  the 

It  is  not  our  wish  that  any  bo^ 

pushed  beyond   his    strength 

above  his  proper  position.    E 

boys — well,  let  it  be  so.     Be 

nothing  more.    Be  cheerful,  a 

whom  the  cares  of  life  have  not 

be  ingenuous,  as  those  who  h 

been  exposed  to  the  temptatio 

ceitful  world ;  promote  the  blc 

hood  by  manly  sports  and  e: 

which  you  will  have  every  eno 

given  you ;  be  modest  and  diffi 

comes  your  age — be  respectfu 

fiding,  and  affectionate  toward 

niors  and  superiors.    Are  not 

of  the  most  interesting  chani 

your  privileged  period  of  life 

any  fatal  necessity  whereby  a 

pelled  to  be  a  ruffian?    Is  coa 

vulgarity  one  of  the  phases  thr 

every  person  must  pass,  bef< 

become  a  gentleman  ?    Are  dii 

ness,  and  petty  fraud,  and  bad 

bad  language  essential,  as  prep 

the  developments  of  christian 

Boys  will  be    boys,    but    the 

imitate  the  vices  of  men,  or  an 

worst  habits  of  an  age  they  I 

attained  to.    Let  me  earnestly 

to  remember  that  life  is  givei 

serious  practical  purposes ;  an 

like  those  who  are  older  than 

have  personal  duties  to  perfc 

duties  of  religion,    neglecting 

cease  virtually  to  be  christian 

performance  of  these  duties  c 

will  be  afforded  you — all  obsti 

those  of  your  own  will  (whicl 

control)  will  be  removed;   a 

upon  yourselves  in  the  light  ol 

beings,  do  not  suffer  that  tl 

said  of  you,  which  Tacitus  sa 

and  barbarous  race — "  Secur 

securi  deorum,  rem  difficillira 

erant,  ut  lis  ne  voto  quidem 

"Regardless  of  man,   and  r 

heaven,  they  had  reached  a 

difficult  of  all,  that  they  had  i 

to  pray.'*    The  irony  of  the  I 

bitter  satire  upon  many  who  ] 

christians — never  let  it  apply  1 

lord,  I  am  aware  that  in  taking 

and  making  great  profession 

the   uncharitable    to  draw 

hereafter    between  the  prom 

fruit  of  this  college.     But  o 

cannot  be  too  high ;  and.  com 

earnest  desire  to  carry  out,  at 
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Ue  me,  the  full  spirit  of  my  pro- 
I  am  not  alirmed  at  proclaiming 
[  am  willing  to  stand  in  this  po- 
irith  great  objects  before  me,  and 
ledges  behind  me,  I  have  every 
to  continued  exertion.  Let  me 
lb  feeling  the  great  encouragement 
ive  the  implicit  confidence  of  all 
have  placed  your  sons  under  my 
he  proceedings  of  this  day  are  full 
nd  tender  interests  to  your  hearts ; 
m  is  bound  up  the  temporal  and 
welfare  of  those  you  dearly  love, 
ep  these  boys  as  hostages  for  your 
jr.  You  will  all  disperse  to  your 
jpations,  and  leave  us  to  carry  out 
t  work,  as  God  may  give  us  grace, 
will  not  forget  that  in  this  room 
t  witnessed  a  cereiflony,  in  which 
e  of  you  has  a  deep  personal  con* 
emember  us  in  your  prayers. 

ml  Society. — ^The  meetings  have 
tided  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
'bury,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
1,  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P.,  Arcb« 
Sinclair  and  Harrison,  T  D.  Ac- 
.MP.,  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Rev. 
,  G.  F.  Mathison,  W.  Page  Wood, 
r  Thomas  Phillips,  J.  R.  Kenyon, 
C.  Alexander  Wood,  Esq. 
-Cttlation  of  the  queen's  letter  on 
the  society  has  been  unavoidably 
in  consequence  of  the  letter 
)y  her  Majesty  for  collections  in 
e  distress  now  prevailing  in  Ire- 
Scotland.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
ime  for  making  the  collection  ior 
ty  will  be  extended,  and  that  the 
dma  which  the  society  has  on  the 
(enerally,  but  especially  on  those 
which  it  has  assisted  to  build 
he.,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
hen  they  bring  the  subject  under 
t  of  their  parishioners. 
•rs  from  the  treasurer's  monthly 
the  committee  of  the  state  of  the 
finances,  that  at  the  present  time 
:y  is  liable  for  £47,767,  being  the 
f  grants  promised  to  the  promo- 
lools,  chiefly  for  building,  enlarg- 
fitting  up  school  rooms  and  resi- 
r  teachers,  in  all  parts  of  England 
«. 

(de  amount  o^'  grants  voted  by  the 
iring  the  past  month  is  £1,602. 
I  persons  have  left  the  Society's 
nstitutioDS  duringthe  last  month, 
1  masters  and  three  mistresses 
itminster,  six  masters  from  Bat- 
rbe  following  are  the  places  to 
te  teachers  have  been  sent:— 
letsingham,  Hatcham  by  Dept- 
dbrooke,  Hoddesdon,  Camber- 
iat  Church,  Knowle  near  Bir- 
,   Sottthamptooy  Mortlake,  and 


St.  John's  Pancras,  from  Westminster ;  to 
Bluntisham,  Hurd&field,  St.  Peter's,  Mac- 
clesfield. Andenshaw  near  Staly bridge,  St. 
John's  Pancras,  and  Clifton  near  Bristol, 
from  Battersea.  Nineteen  females  have 
been  received  into  training  at  Whitelands. 

The  committee  have  been  unable,  either 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  offered, 
or  from  the  want  of  suitable  persons  at 
their  training  Institutions,  to  recommend 
teachers  to  the  following  places: — viz.. 
Hartley,  Bromley  Common,  Worcester, 
Midhurst,  Llanrhyddlad,  Llanfairynghorn- 
wy,  Coatbridge,  Crondall,  Westbury,  Bath, 
Oswestry,  Preston,  Candover,  Baoghurst, 
and  Paulton. 

The  committee  have  appointed  Mr.  W. 
Richards,  assistant-master  in  the  Boys' 
Central  School,  Westminster,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  who  is  appointed  second 
master  of  the  new  Military  Training  Col- 
lege, at  Chelsea.  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Richards  were  originally  trained  at  the 
Diocesan  Training  Institution  at  Exeter. 

The  society's  organising  masters  are  still 
engaged  at  Birmingham,  and  in  North 
Devon.  The  Salisbury  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  has  made  application  to  the  so- 
ciety for  the  services  ot  a  master  to  orga- 
nise schools  in  that  diocese.  The  com- 
mittee hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  board. 

A  supply  of  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Board,  and  of 
the  Huntingdon  Board  of  Education,  in 
union  with  the  National  Society,  has  been 
received  for  the  use  of  other  diocesan  and 
local  hoards  connected  with  the  society. 
It  appears  from  the  report,  that  the  Canter- 
bury board  has  established  a  commercial 
and  agricultural  school  at  Maidstone,  and 
has  also  established  some  additional  local 
boards,  so  as  to  make  its  operations  co- 
extensive with  the  diocese,  as  recently 
enlarged. 

The  digest  of  the  school  returns  from 
Anglesey  is  now  printed,  and  copies  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary  of 
the  society,  it  appears  that  the  county 
contains  a  population  of  50,S9l.  with  44 
church  schools,  21  of  which  are  in  union 
with  the  national  society ;  that  there  are 
2,485  children  in  these  schools,  268  of 
whom  receive  Sunday  instruction  only; 
that  out  of  43  rooms  in  which  these 
schools  are  held,  31  are  legally  or  virtually 
secured  for  the  purposes  of  education  ;  that 
out  of  19  residences  for  the  teachers,  16 
are  legally  or  virtually  secured ;  that 
there  are  30  masters  and  14  mistresses, 
and  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
remuneration  as  teachers  is,  £1,024 ;  that 
the  total  expense  of  maintaining  these 
schools  is  JS1,224;  that  the  number  of 
parishes  or  districts  is  76,  out  of  which  41 
have  no  church  school;  and  that  the  sum 
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voted  by  the  national  society  towards 
building  most  of  the  existing  schools  in 
union  with  the  society  amounts  to  £678. 

Many  of  these  schools  appear  to  lan- 
guish for  want  of  duly  qualified  teachers, 
and  the  means  to  support  them ;  and  the 
state  of  education  in  Anglesey  generally  is 
not  on  such  a  footing  as  could  be  desired. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  efforts 
now  being  made  by  the  society  to  improve 
education  in  the  principality  will  enable 
the  clergy  to  make  more  favourable  re- 
turns on  some  future  occasion. 

The  Welch  Education  Committee  have 
agreed,  after  due  inquiry,  that  Carmarthen 
appears  to  be  the  town  best  suited  for  the 
establishment  of  a  training  school  for 
South  Wales.  The  plans  for  an  institution 
are  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
<:ommittee.  and  a  site  is  in  prospect.  The 
limited  amount,  however,  of  the  fund  at 
their  disposal  for  the  several  purposes  for 
which  it  was  raised,  presents  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  immediate  esta- 
blishment of  training  institutions  for  North 
and  South  Wales.  The  fund  now  amounts 
to  £2,395  12j.  in  annual  subscriptions, 
and  £2,791  1  Ss.  in  donations.  The  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  has  signified  his  intention  of 
continuing  his  predecessor's  contribution 
of  £100  a  year,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
has  added  a  donation  of  £50  to  the  fund, 
and  £10  a  year.  Other  contributions  an- 
nounced during  the  month  of  January  will 
befound  appended  to  this  paper. 

A  new  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  school 
books  and  materials  sold  at  the  Society's 
Depository,  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  will 
soon  be  published. 

Church  Sunday  School  Teachers^  Associa- 
tion at  Leeds. — ^The  annual  festival  was 
held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Crown 
Street.  The  choristers  of  the  parish 
church  were  present,  and  sang  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  several  pieces  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Tea  and  coffee 
were  served  at  five  o'clock,  and  after  the 
assembly  had  partaken  of  these,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hook,  as  president  of  the  association, 
took  the  chair. 

From  the  report,  it  appeared  there  were 
582  members  in  the  society,  which  was 
composed  entirely  of  the  clergy  and  teach- 
ers connected  with  the  Various  Sunday 
schools.  Any  teacher  could  be  a  member 
by  applying  to  the  secretary,  from  whom 
he  would  receive  a  card  of  admission  to  all 
meetings.  There  were  under  the  training 
of  the  teachers  of  the  association  6,000 
children.  The  report  also  contained  an 
account  of  the  papers  which  had  been  read 
before  the  society,  and  the  meetings  which 
had  been- held  for  conversation  during  the 
year,  and  altogether  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  usefulness  of  the  association  ap- 
peared to  be  highly  gratifying. 


Dr.  Hook  then  addressed  the 
He  congratulated  them  in  the  fin 
on  the  number  of  teachers,  ni 
This  seemed  a  large  number,  a 
fact,  it  was ;  but  when  they  c 
that  the  600  teachers  were  appi 
the  training  of  6,000  children,  1 
repeat  the  call  they  had  made  on 
occasions,  the  call  for  an  increai 
day  school  teachers ;  and,  perha] 
the  best  ways  of  effecting  this 
that  each  person  zealous  in  t 
cause,  each  Sunday  school  teachi 
think  of  some  friend  who  would 
to  undertake  the  office,  and  if  \ 
disposed  to  speak  to  that  persoi 
that  he  would  apply  to  one  of  t 
who  would  be  most  happy  to  n 
or  her  attendance  as  a  Sundi 
teacher,  for  often  persons  were  d 
becoming  Sunday  school  teacher 
had  some  little  shy  feeling,  am 
like  to  offer  themselves,  and  w 
willingly  come  if  asked.  It  mus 
object  and  desire,  all  of  them,  to 
efficiently  that  system  which  had 
dually  adopted,  and  was  growing 
the  report  had  stated  was  very  sti 
very  true.  The  poorest  person 
might  obtain  for  his  child  a  goi 
tion.  That  child  might,  if  de 
advancing  and  improving,  educat 
and  become  a  useful  if  not  a  dist 
member  of  society.  Beginning 
Infant  school — then  going  to  thi 
school,  and  the  Sunday  school- 
coming  a  Sunday  school  teachei 
himself  of  all  the  advantages  of 
elation — an  association  where 
structive  lectures  were  given,  ' 
hoped  this  year  might  be  carrie< 
much  greater  extent,  where  mot 
ant  conversations  took  place ;  i 
attending  the  Church  institutio 
had  a  very  good  library — had  brai 
ries  in  different  parts  of  the  towi 
a  person  could  get  good  books, 
reading  for  a  penny  a  week — an  ii 
in  which  some  of  the  most  dist 
men  in  this  country  had  given 
These  were  very  great  advan 
which  persons  would,  he  hoped,  k\ 
selves  to  a  greater  extent  than 
done  already. 

Before  he  sat  down  he  would  ', 
few  words  to  the  assembly  ai 
school  teachers.  They  were  calle 
school  teachers,  but  they  were  es 
be  much  more  than  teachers,  1 
expected  to  be  educators.    The 
taacher  in  a  Sunday  school  was 
teaching,  but  looking  after  the 
the  children — ^looking  after  the  c 
that  they  may  be  trained  in  moi^ 
ligious  habits.    The  first  thing  tn 
was  to  form  a  habit  of  acting 
tiously,  and  this  in  young  pec 
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greatly  upon  the  watching  of  their 
and  of  those  persons  who  are  in 
«  of  their  parents.  Such  were 
school  teachers,  for  each  of  them 
L88  assigned  to  them.  The  object 
lake  the  class  as  small  as  possible, 
teacher  might  become  acquainted 
:  individual  character  of  each  per- 
is  class ;  and  a  good  Sunday  school 
did  not  think  his  business  ended 
le  school  closed,  but  was  accus- 
to  see  bow  his  pupil  conducted 
at  home,  and  how  he  behsved  to 
nts  and  associates.  He  was  accus- 
3  point  out  the  way  he  should  go, 
in  him  in  the  right  way.  They 
>t  educate  much  in  one  day  in  the 
niess  the  instructions  given  on 
1  were  carried  out  at  home.  After 
marks  on  the  high  importance  of 
e  of  a  teacher,  and  the  importance 
era  magnifying  that  office  in  their 
ids,  in  order  that  they  might  see 
sacred  and  solemn  duty  devoldve 
em,  the  rev.  chairman  adverted  to 
ppointments  and  consolations  of 
school  teachers,  and  concluded  by 
ig  the  teachers  present  to  go  on 
levere  with  confidence  in  the  great 
which  they  were  engaged,  know- 
God  was  on  their  side,  and  that 
lid  their  best  in  his  service,  and  in 
ice  of  his  church,  there  was  a  day 
when  they  should  reap  their  re- 
lev.  G.  Hills  in  allusion  to  the 
'ected  by  educational  efforts,  said 
often  heard  people  say  what  Leeds 
t.  He  did  not  say  it  was  now  what 
to  be.  God  knew  there  was  great 
neglect,  and  heathenism  in  various 
;  our  thickly  populated  districts; 
lad  often  heard  of  how  the  Church 
I  Leeds  in  former  days.  He  had 
le  poor  man  say,  with  feelings  of 
test  thankfulness,  that  though  he 
mrchman  he  dared  not  to  confess 
lived  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude 
ffed  at  the  Church,  and  with  whom 
rch  was  a  byeword  of  scorn.  Thank 
:h  was  not  the  case  now.  Within 
few  years  from  seventeen  to 
noble  schools  had  been  built,  and 
ng  else  had  been  done,  this  alone 
nake  the  people  of  Leeds  grateful 
i  who,  through  God,  had  been  the 
»f  effecting  so  noble  a  work, 
lev.  Mr.  Barnes  spoke  of  the  readl- 
ich  people  displayed  to  avail  them- 
f  Sunday  school  teaching  for  their 
I,  even  where  the  ordinances  of  the 
were  neglected.  He  said  he  had 
d  that  readiness  in  his  own  district, 
attributed  the  neglect  of  the  ordi- 
of  the  Church,  to  the  want  in  pre* 
mentions  of  that  education  which 
ig  generation  was  receiving. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Dalton,  In  supporting 
the  resolution,  said  he  confessed  that  Sun- 
day schools  always  presented  themselves 
to  him  in  a  dubious  character.  He  thought 
they  were  exposed  to  great  danger,  and 
might  work  great  evils,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  they  were  capable  of 
effecting  great  good.  To  explain  what  he 
meant,  he  would  observe  that  two  features 
seemed  to  be  essential  to  the  right  work- 
ing of  Sunday  schools.  They  were — sub- 
ordination to  church  authority,  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  uphold  parental  authority. 
From  some  experience  in  Sunday  schools, 
his  own  conviction  was  positive  on  this 
point,  that  if  Sunday  schools  were  not 
worked  as  functions  of  the  Church,  they 
were  positive  and  decided  evils.  He  could 
point  out  instances  before  him  where  the 
effects  of  Sunday  school  teaching  had  been 
irreverence,  insubordination,  and  the  want 
of  many  virtues;  and  the  only  reason 
which  he  could  find  for  this  discovery  was 
this,  that  the  Sunday  school  in  that  place 
did  not  work  on  and  work  out  church 
principles.  He  was,  therefore,  thoroughly 
convinced  that  wherever  the  Sunday  school 
acted  in  any  way  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Church,  or  independent  of  the  Church,  or 
on  false  Church  principles,  that  that  Sun- 
day school  was  the  nursery  of  evil.  Also 
on  the  other  point.  It  was  essentially  re- 
quisite that  Sunday  school  teachers  should 
have  in  mind  a  continual  reference  to  pa- 
rental authority.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — he  was  not  speaking  controver- 
sially, far  from  it,  or  from  wishing  to  do 
so — but  he  had  had  opportunities  abroad 
of  observing  the  working  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church :  he  had  observed  admir- 
able systems  of  working,  admirable  organ- 
ization, brought  under  the  principles  of 
that  church,  nevertheless  the  effects  had 
been  evil,  just  as  he  had  observed  in  this 
country,  in  schools  working  without 
church  principles.  What  was  the  reason  ? 
Because  the  organization  there  employed 
was  not  calculated  to  strengthen,  carry  out, 
and  uphold  parental  authority,  but  came 
between  the  parent  and  the  child;  and 
this  he  would  observe,  was  one  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  Roman  Catholicism,  that  it 
tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  moral  tie, 
and  the  heavenly  tie  which  God  had  insti- 
tuted between  parent  and  child.  It  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  in  these  sad  days, 
that  the  Sunday  school  teacher  should  not 
come  in,  as  it  were,  between  the  parent 
and  the  child,  should  not  endeavour  to 
gain  those  affections  which  only  rightly 
and  truly  could  be  given  to  the  parent,  but 
should  come  in  as  the  parent's  help  and 
strengthener,  as  one  who  would  lead  the 
affections  of  the  child  to  the  one  on  whom 
God  would  have  them  placed.  The  rev. 
gentleman,  after  stating  that  he  had  been 
particularly  struck  with  seeing  the  number 
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of  Sunday  school  tnchere  present,  con- 
cluded as  follows: — "God  has  eminently 
brought  out  in  this  place  the  Church  of 
England  in  her  true  character,  her  true 
bearing,  and  her  maternal  love ;  and  God 
has  raised  up  one — I  am  not  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  say  even  before  him,  though  1 
ijvould  sooner  say  it  behind  him — God  has 
raised  up  one  who  in  this  day  has  been  the 
most  able,  noble,  and  most  devoted  cham- 
pion of  the  Church,  and  has  blessed  him 
with  blessings  with  which  he  has  not 
blessed  other  individuals." 

The  Rev.  Robert  Norton  observed  that 
at  any  time  it  was  the  delight  of  the  clergy 
to  assemble  with  the  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers. At  a  time  of  treachery,  rebuke,  and 
fiilsehood,  they  should  be  traitors  to  their 
Church  if  they  did  not  rejoice  in  this  or 
any  other  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He 
fully  coincided  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Dalton,  in  reference  to  the  rev.  the  vicar. 
"  We  look  upon  you,  Sir,"  continued  Mr. 
Korton,  "  as  the  great  human  bulwark  of 
the  Church  in  Leeds,  if  not  of  the  Church 
of  England.  I  trust  that  your  heart  will 
cheer  and  gladden,  for  you  have  had  much 
to  sadden  you,  and  I  trust  that  this  even- 
ing will  have  cheered  us  on,  and  will  have 
knit  us  together  more  closely  than  before. 
It  will  at  least  prove  that  we  do  not  parti- 
cipate in  and  sympathise  with  the  unge- 
nerous insinuations  which  have  been  made. 
Sir,  I  do  not  attempt  to  conceal,  it  would 
-  be  affectation  to  attempt  to  conceal,  what 
every  one  knows,  that  you  have  been  ac- 
cused as  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  neighbour- 
hood— you  who,  I  undertake  to  say,  have 
done  mere  than  all  others  to  prevent  them. 
It  is  said,  Sir — and  it  is  in  vain  to  conceal 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  foreign  to  the 
object  of  this  meeting  to  mention  it — ^it  is 
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At  the  hazard,  we  are  afraid,  of  appearing  to  harp  too  long  upon  one 
string,  we  recur  once  more  to  the  subject  of  cheap  literature  ;  and  we  do 
80i  because  we  believe  that  the  importance  of  its  bearing  upon  education 
can  hardly  be  overrated,  or  too  much  pains  taken,  by  timely  exertions,  to 
render  it  subservient  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  rather  than  to  that 
of  vice  and  error.     It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  great  evil  of  the 
vast  diffusion  of  miscellaneous  reading  in  the  publications  of  the  day  is, 
not  that  it  is  used  and  enjoyed,  but  that  it  is  swallowed  by  those  who  have 
Bot  learned  to  use  it.     Of  course  the  learning  to  use  or  digest  what  is  ac* 
quired  by  reading  can  only  be  attained  by  experience  and  a  regular  process 
^tndning,  through  which  the  understanding  may  be  exercised  and  qualified 
to  judge  correctly  of  the  soundness  or  error  of  the  principles,  and  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  facta  and  reasonings,  brought  before  it  in  books,  and 
to  apply  them  to  the  conduct  of  daily  life.     This  is,  in  fact,  the  sum  and 
tub^ce  of  education,  and  not  the  work  of  an  hour,  or  to  be  accom- 
plished by  any  paper  or  series  of  papers  that  we  may  inflict  upon  our  read* 
ers.    Still  the  fact,  that  large  quantities  of  intellectual  food  are  swallowed 
rather  than  digested,  brings  with  it  the  reflection,  that  the  quality  of  the 
food  thus  admitted  becomes,  on  that  very  account,  of  the  more  conse- 
i      qnence,  and  that  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  its  being  of  an  un- 
i* .    vholesome  description,  must  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  recipient  is 
[     unqualified  to  use  it.      Hence  we  infer,  that  all  concerned  in  the  pro- 
I     i&otion  of  sound  education  are  bound  to  do  their  utmost  towards  insuring 
\     a  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  food  in  those  channels  which  are  now 
[     the  main  feeders  of  the  reading  public,  and  to  this  point  we  desire  to  call 
ftttention. 
Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  not  only  the  gratuitous  dis« 
;     tribtttion  of  tracts,  but  the  circulation  of  larger  works  at  very  low  prices, 
^  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  benevolent  societies.     But  this  is  now 
ceasing  more  and  more  to  be  the  case ;  and  although  these  societies  have 
^  increased  their  exertions  as  to  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  imputa* 
^on  of  having  become  more  like  associations  [of  booksellers  than  cha* 
ntable  institutions ;    yet  they  are  receding  further  and  further  from  the 
cominanding  position  they  once  occupied  in  this  department.     The  rapid 
''^^Itiptication  of  readers,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  books,  have 
<^Q)bined  to  render  the  supply  of  that  demand  an  aflkir  of  merchandise, 
^d  therefore  a  matter  no  longer  under  the  control  of  persons  aiming  at 
c^tain  religious  or  political  objects,  but  under  the  management  of  dealers, 
^^ose  first  purpose  is  to  do  as  much  business  as  possible.     Now  this  is  a 
Ppuit  of  great  moment  in  the  subject  under  consideration  ;   for  in  books, 
*^Ve  perhaps  every  other  saleable  article,  an  increased  demand  is  certain 
.    Creating  an  increased  supply,  at  a  price  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the 
''^p^'ease  of  the  demand.     To  prove  this,  our  readers  need  only  be  re- 
''^ded,  'that,  with  a  few  favoured  exceptions,  no  class  of  producers  are 
|^^^8e  paid  than  authors,  and  consequently  their  charge  in  the  produc- 
«oi^  of  a  work  generally  forms   but  a  very  small  item  ;    and  that   a 
!**'§e  impression  reduces  the   expense  of   a   single  copy  to  little   more 
J^^n  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  of  the  labour  of  working  ofl^.     Hence 
those   concerned  in  the  merchandise   of  books,  more   than  to   any 
^^^er  merchants,  the  great  desideratum  is  an  extensive  sale,  and,  if  they 
Vol.  v. — NO.  IV.  G 
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can  secure  this,  other  points  are  to  them  of  minor  importance.    Only 
provide  them  with  an  article  that  will  sell  and  sell  rapidly,  and  it  is  of  ^t> 
tie  concern  to  them  what  are  the  contents.     Information  and  entertaia* 
ment  of  all  sorts  and  varieties,  suited  to  all  readers,  are  the  things  to  be 
sought,  and  at  all  events  procured ;  so  that  a  profusion  of  miscellaneou 
dishes  may  be  served  up  to  all  comers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  maHtk 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  wholesome  or  otherwise,  and  who  accord- 
ingly bolt  indiscriminately  what  happens  to  come  first,  or  to  look  molt 
tempting.     We  have  already  pointed  out  the  danger  of  the  extensive  at* 
culation  of  light  reading  creating  a  distaste  for  what  is  more  solid  bat  less 
inviting,  and  also  that  of  the  almost  imperceptible  diffusion  of  emmeooi 
principles,  under  the  pretence  of  unbounded  liberality  in  permitting  all  ti> 
speak  for  themselves.     And  we  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  witii- 
out  adding,  that  there  is  one  party — happily,  we  hope  we  may  say,  still  a 
small  one  in  this  country — ^who,  we  think,  are  specially  to  be  frared  u 
likely,  unless  most  carefully  guarded  against,  to  insinuate  their  views  m 
the  melange  of  miscellaneous  reading,  and  to  whose  success  the  bolting 
system  is  peculiarly  favourable.     We  refer  to  the  rationalistic  wxiters  of 
the  continent,  of  whom  it  has  been  very  justly  observed,  with  reference  t> 
their  attacks  upon  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  revelation,  and  their  at* 
tempts  to  explain  them  away,  that  "  they  seem  careless  which  of  sndi 
views  their  readers  may  adopt,  their  main  object  appearing  to  be,  to  say  a 
thing,  }.  e„  to  get  it  set  down  in  print,  and  they  trust  to  this  single  fact 
for  doing  their  work  :   consistency,  even  with  what  they  had  written  aa 
the  preceding  page,  being  of  far  less  importance  than  the  single  opportu- 
nity of  insinuating — for  they  seldom  adopt — a  view."     Of  such  a  systenSr 
upon  the  very  face  of  it,  the  great  object  of  the  promoters  is  to  get  their 
poison  swallowed.     And  that  they  are  not  careful  about  the  straightfor- 
wardness of  the  means  they  use  for  obtaining  their  ends,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  catalogue  issued  by  their  publisher  in  Newgate  Street,  which  mutt 
have  met  the  eye  of  most  readers  of  the  Quarterly  of  last  June,  and  (^  at 
least  one  other  periodical  of  the  same  date.  This  catalogue  commences  with 
the  prospectus  of  a  cheap  edition  of  "  The  Evidences  of  the  Gknuineneai 
of  the  Gospels,"  by  an  American  professor :    and,  as  a  recommendation, 
quotes  from  the  Quarterly  of  the  preceding  March.     Our  suspicions  being 
roused,  we  turned  to  the  number,  where  we  found  indeed  the  passage 
cited,  but  with  the  introduction,  "  an  American  Unitarian  Professor,"  &c., 
and  a  note  added,  that "  the  professor  makes  no  concealment  of  certain  pe* 
culiar  opinions  concerning  the  Old  Testament ;  but  his  peculiar  opinions  on 
the  Godhead  could  be  detected  only  by  the  acute  sagacity  of  theological 
jealousy."  Glancing  over  two  or  three  pages  in  the  same  catalogue,  we  find 
translations  from  the  German,  and  sundry  English  works  of  the  same 
school,  with  favourable  notices  from  different  reviews,  so  contrived  as 
completely  to  mislead  any  inexperienced  reader.     The  deception  is  furthes 
kept  up  by  mixing  indiscriminately  literary  works,  and  even  children's 
books,  with  the  writings  of  Channing,  Emerson,  and  others  of  the  same 
school.     And,  as  if  it  were  wished  to  combine  every  species  of  deception 
in  one  circular,  a  series  of  these  works  is  advertised  as  ''  TheCadiolie 
Series ;"  and  upon  this  title  the  publisher  remarks  in  his  prospectns,  that 
''  an  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  restore  the  word  Catholic  to  its  primitive 
significance,  in  its  application  to  this  Series,  and  to  realize  the  idea  of  Ca* 
tholicism  in  Spirit.     It  cannot  be  hoped  that  each  volume  will  be  essen* 
tially  Catholic,  and  not  partial,  in  its  nature,  for  nearly  all  men  are  par- 
tial ;  the  many-sided  and  impartial,  or  truly  Catholic  man,  has  ever  been 
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the  rare  exception  to  his  race.  Catholicity  may  he  expected  in  the  Seriew, 
Hot  in  every  volume  composing  it."  We  are  not  favoured  with  any  clue 
to  the  period  when  the  word  "  Catholic"  had  this  significance.  But  in  one 
of  the  prospectuses  of  this  series  it  is  added,  that  "  the  steel  engraving  of 
the  ideal  head,  which  appears  on  the  title  page  of  the  latter  volumes,  and 
which  will  he  prefixed  to  each  succeeding  volume  of  the  series,  has  been 

taken  from  De  la  Roche's  picture  of  Christ In  prefixing  this  it  is  in* 

tended — by  the  absence  of  passion,  by  the  profound  intellectual  power,  the 
beneficent  and  lovely  nature,  and  the  serene,  spiritual  beauty,  always  asso* 
dated  in  our  noblest  conceptions  of  the  character  it  pourtrays,  to  im- 
ply the  necessity  of  aspiration  and  progress,  in  order  to  unfold  and  realize 
the  nature  which  the  artist  has  essayed  to  express  in  this  ideal  image ; 
4Uid  thus  to  typify  the  object  that  will  invariably  be  kept  in  view,  by  those 
whose  writings  may  form  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Series,  and  which  each 
volume  composing  it  may  be  expected  to  promote."  Of  this  engraving  it 
has  been  remarked,  "  we  never  saw  a  more  exact  pictorial  representation 
of  an  abstract  principle  and  system  of  teaching.  It  is  painfully  human, 
and«  in  its  way,  nothing  more  than  physically  beautiful,  and  intellectually 
clever.  It  is  quite  shocking  to  see  how  remarkably  all  traces  of  divinity 
have  been  extracted  from  it."  Thus  is  poison  insinuated  in  every  form, 
whilst  the  Unitarian  periodical,  the  Prospective  Review,  extols  the  pub- 
lisher as  "  the  first  who  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  the  worthy  ob- 
ject of  introducing  the  English  reader  to  the  philosophic  mind  of  Ger- 
many, uninfluenced  by  the  tradesman's  distrust  of  the  marketable  nature 
of  the  article."  We  fear,  however,  from  the  number  of  works  advertised 
in  this  publisher's  catalogue,  that  there  must  be  a  remunerating  sale  of 
these  noxious  wares ;  and  we  have  seen  it  asserted  as  an  unquestionable 
lact,  "  that  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  most  likely  in  other  large  towns, 
there  is  an  extensive  and  growing  school  of  infidelity — of  semi-philoso- 
phical infidelity — growing  among  the  young  and  reading  men  of  the  mid- 
dle classes — the  clerks  and  shopmen,  who,  not  addicted  to  criminal  ex- 
cesBes,  are  thrown  upon  the  world  and  sea  of  city  life,  without  a  friend  or 
guide." 

But  why  do  we  notice  these  things,  the  very  mention  of  which  is  pain- 
ful ?  It  is  that  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young  and  opportunities  of 
influencing  their  conduct,  especially  in  the  choice  of  books,  may  be  warned 
iSiemselves  and  able  to  put  others  on  their  guard  against  such  deceptions 
as  we  have  been  describing,  and  be  led  fairly  and  honestly  to  ask  themselves, 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  as  earnest  and  active  in  uniting  to  propagate 
the  truth,  as  these  deceivers  are  in  conspiring  to  disseminate  error.  We 
address  ourselves  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  remind  them  that  by  the  active  part  that  many  of  them  have  taken 
in  promoting  primary  education,  particularly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  National  Society,  they  have  had  no  small  share  in  creating  a  taste 
for  information  and  the  power  of  indulging  it  by  reading,  which  will  be 
turned  to  good  or  evil  according  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is  exercised. 
They  have,  we  repeat,  been  the  means  of  teaching  thousands  on  thousands 
to  read  and  write,  and  of  these  not  a  few  find  a  main  source  of  enjoyment  in 
reading,  and  some  take  in  hand  the  pen  of  the  writer.  Readers  have  thus 
been  created  whose  wants  must  be  supplied,  and  there  are  also  purveyors 
ready  to  supply  them,  and  to  employ  to  that  end  the  wits  of  writers.  Unlike 
most  other  demands,  the  greater  the  demand  for  intellectual  food,  the  greater 
and  the  cheaper  is  the  supply.  And  the  more  it  is  fed,  the  more  it  requires 
feeding,  taking  at  the  same  time  its  complexion  from  the  material  whereon 
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it  feeds.  Hence  it  becomes  the  positive  duty  of  those  who  have  contributed 
in  giving  the  impulse  to  do  their  utmost  to  guide  it  aright,  or  otherwise 
they  become  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  evils  which  necessarily 
result  from  the  power  that  knowledge  conveys,  when  unaccompanied  with 
sound  principles  to  direct  its  exercise.  We  are  not  afraid  of  cheap  litera- 
ture as  a  vehicle  of  knowledge,  but  are  willing  to  apply  to  it  what  a  hea- 
then has  said  of  rhetoric,  that  it  is  useful,  because  truth  and  justice  are  in 
their  nature  stronger  than  their  opposites.  But  what  we  fear  is,  lest  it  should 
not  be  as  actively  employed  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  religion,  as  by  those  who  have  opposite  views.  We  often  wish  that 
we  could  see  among  the  members  of  our  church  more  of  that  spirit  which 
we  are  told  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  early  life  of  Bishop  Hobart,  and 
which,  doubtless,  had  no  small  share  in  carrying  him  so  triumphandy 
through  his  episcopate,  namely,  that,  thinking  reason  and  justice  ever 
should  prevail,  he  always  seemed  to  believe  they  would,  if  properly  enforced. 
We  long  to  see  more  practical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  ennobling  he* 
lief  amongst  ourselves — to  see  it  impelling  us  valiantly  to  meet  at  all  points 
the  opponents  of  our  faith  and  promptly  to  shape  our  efforts  according  to 
the  varying  circumstances  and  emergencies  of  our  day. 

In  so  far  as  cheap  literature  is  concerned,  we  believe  that  the  exertions 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  hitherto  been  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  publications  of  certain  societies  and  booksellers,  who  are  the 
organs  of  particular  parties,  and  whose  circulation  is  consequently  limited 
to  those  parties,  so  that  the  sale  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  such 
a  reduction  of  price  as  to  compete  with  the  issues  of  the  largest  and  cheap- 
est publishers.  Certainly  if  the  eye  is  cast  over  any  of  their  catalogues  of 
cheap  and  popular  works,  one  is  struck  by  the  absence  both  of  the  names 
of  writers  belonging  to  our  church,  and  of  the  subjects  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  her  members  to  recommend  and  inculcate  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
Yet  surely  here  is  a  field  open  to  their  labours  and  one  that  might  be  made 
productive  of  great  good. 

We  will  conclude  by.  showing  how  we  think  very  humble  individuals 
might  contribute  no  mean  assistance  towards  rendering  such  labours  suc- 
cessful. To  provide  sound  and  wholesome  works  is  not  the  only  thing 
needed.  It  is  no  less  requisite  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  works  are  most 
likely  to  gain  attention,  and  to  be  extensively  useful  in  the  promotion  of 
christian  knowledge.  And  this  is  to  be  gathered  chiefly  from  actual  trial 
and  experience.  But  those  best  qualified  to  write  have  not  always  the  best 
opportunities  of  gaining  this  experience  by  their  own  observation  ;  nor  can 
publishers  be  supposed  to  have  much  acquaintance  with  all  the  circum- 
stances which  most  affect  the  demand  which  it  is  their  business  to  supf^i 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  cheapest  publications  which,  being  purchaised 
by  the  poor,  pass  through  a  variety  of  intermediate  hands.  Now  it  appears 
to  us,  that  no  persons  are  more  likely  to  possess  useful  information  on  this 
head  or  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  it,  than  those  concerned  in  the 
spiritual  oversight  and  daily  education  of  the  poorer  classes.  They  must 
know,  if  any  one  does,  what  works  are  most  generally  interesting,  and  what 
modes  of  writing  are  most  attractive  and  impressive :  at  the  same  time  they 
might  state  the  literary  desiderata  of  the  more  religious  "  readers"  amcHig 
their  charge.  And  on  these  and  such  like  subjects  we  think  our  pages 
might  be  made  the  channel  of  many  useful  communications.  "  As  in  water 
face  answereth  to  face  :  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."  The  subjects  which 
most  interest  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  or  village,  or  best  succeed  itt 
gaining  their  attention  and  impressing  their  hearts,  will  in  ninety-nine 
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cases  out  of  a  hundred  have  a  like  success  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  by  an  atten- 
^▼e  consideration  of  facts  thus  obtained  and  by  a  careful  induction  from 
many  such  particulars  that  we  believe  the  most  decided  and  important  steps 
may  be  taken  towards  rendering  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day  infiuential 
for  the  welfare  of  all.  Nor  is  it  merely  by  the  production  of  new  works 
but  by  cheap  reprints  of  those  that  have  already  appeared,  that  much  good 
may  be  done.  And  the  means  we  suggest  may  be  turned  to  most  account 
as  regards  reprints,  inasmuch  as  the  success  of  the  earlier  edition  would  be 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  succe8s  of  the  reprint.  Such  suggestions  in  our 
pages  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  no  particular  publisher,  but  serve  as  hints 
for  the  guidance  of  all.  Our  object  is  the  promotion  of  religious  and  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  the  counteraction  of  whatever  is  irreligious  or  of  an 
evil  tendency,  and  if  we  can  contribute  but  the  smallest  aid  towards  render- 
ing cheap  literature  an  instrument  of  good  or  preventing  its  conversion  into 
one  of  evil,  we  shall  not  regret  that  we  have  incurred  the  risk  of  weary- 
ing our  readers  with  these  repeated  notices.  Commending,  then,  our  ob- 
servations to  their  serious  attention,  we  bid  the  subject  for  the  present 
furewell.  N. 
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No.  1. — Bishop  Hobabt. 

{Concluded  from  p.  91). 

Thb  contemplated  college  arrangement  respecting  the  tutorship,  however 
mutually  desirable  and  desired,  did  not  take  effect  until  near  two  years 
afterwards.  On  the  present  occasion  the  failure  arose  on  part  of  the  col- 
lege, from  some  misunderstanding  not  clearly  explained.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Hobart's  own  views  of  its  desirableness  were  changed,  or 
rather  fluctuated,  bringing  his  mind  into  that  painful  state  of  doubt  which 
often  besets  the  young  when  called  upon  to  decide  their  course  in  life.  On 
such  occasions  the  mental  vision  becomes  confused :  like  the  eye  of  a 
landsman  at  sea,  it  looks  into  a  hazy  atmosphere,  where  it  mistakes  alike 
I3ie  size,  distance,  and  shapes  of  objects.  Thus  it  was  with  our  inexpe- 
rienced collegian.  Touching  an  offer  precisely  the  same  in  the  conclusion 
as  at  the  beginning,  he  concurred,  retracted,  hesitated,  declined,  and  finally 
accepted.  Now  this  unimportant  circumstance  is  here  noticed,  because  in 
after  life  his  decisions  bore  such  an  opposite  character,  being  so  rapid  and 
unwavering  as  to  look  more  like  instinct  than  reflection,  and  with  such  a 
clear  forecast  of  consequences,  tliat  we  might  almost  apply  to  him  the  eulo- 
g^um  of  the  Roman  biographer,  "  Prudentiam  ejus  quodammodo  esse  divi- 
nationem.  (Nepos  in  Cic.)  But  this  change  was  obviously  one  not  of 
ciiaracter,  but  of  circumstance :  the  same  conscientiousness  which  made  him 
doubtful  when  ignorant,  made  him  firm  when  instructed ;  and  the  same 
sagacity  which  in  youth  made  his  intellectual  perceptions  too  acute  for  his 
judgment,  was  the  very  source,  in  after  life,  of  that  promptitude  of  choice 
and  perseverance  in  action,  which  made  him,  both  in  deliberation  and  act, 
the  admiration  of  his  friends  and  the  dread  of  his  opponents.  It  was  the 
«ame  eye  looking  out  into  the  same  misty  atmosphere,  but  now  guided  by 
a'seaman's  judgment,  and  aided  by  the  telescope  of  experience.  Few,  in- 
deed, better  than  Bishop  Hobart,  deserved  the  praise  once  bestowed  upon 
Thenistocles,  of  being  "  a  good  guesser  of  the  future  by  the  past  ;**  his 
offidal  life  having  been  mostly  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  a  policy  which 
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anticipated  the  results  of  experience,  and  the  opposition  he  met  with  heiog 
that  which  awaits  all  men  in  public  life,  whose  sagacity  foresees  conse- 
quences beyond  the  vision  of  those  with  whom  they  are  called  upon  to 
act.     Nor  perhaps,  in  truth,  was  the  argument  on  this  occasion  one  so 
easily  summed  up.     On  the  one  side,  as  he  rightly  argued,  were  "  the  ad» 
vantages  the  situation  would  give  for  study  and  reflection ;"  on  the  other, 
that  "  the  duties  of  the  office  would  require  more  ability  and  experience 
than  he  possessed  at  his  early  age."     "  The  association  to  which  it  would 
lead  him  with  men  of  talents  and  information,"  was  certainly  an  advantage; 
but  to  this  there  was  to  be  set  in  opposition,  that  "  he  woiQd  be  obliged  to 
«hake  off  many  pleasing  intimacies  with  the  students  ;"  and  while  he  ap- 
preciated "  the  advantage  of  being  called  to  direct  and  influence  the  con- 
duct of  others,  as  fitting  him  for  active  intercourse  with  mankind/'  he  yet 
felt  the  loss  of  being  unable  to  participate  in  the  enjoyments  of  that  society 
in  whose  business  and  discussions  he  had  always  taken  so  conspicuous  a 
part."     As  an  episcopalian,  he  doubted  the  prudence  or  delicacy  of  be- 
coming an  officer  in  a  seminary  practically,  if  not  professedly,  presby- 
terian  ;  and  as  an  affectionate  son,  he  felt  very  unwilling  to  separate 
himself  from  an  aged  mother.     **  My  friends,"  he  writes,  "  though  they 
acquiesce  in  this  scheme,  are  averse  to  it.     It  is  their  wish  that  I  shotdd 
be  with  them.     My  mother  also  would  lose  a  great  part  of  her  happiness, 
were  I  to  be  away  from  her.     She  is  now  in  the  decline  of  life.     Her 
children's  happiness  and  interests  have  been  the  object  of  all  her  exertions, 
and  these  now  demand  from  them  every  attention  which  it  is  in  their 
power  to  render.    Uncertain  how  long  she  may  be  with  us,  I  cannot  think 
of  leaving  her.     She  and  all  my  other  relations,  however,  wish  me  to  go^ 
if  I  think  it  would  be  most  to  my  advantage  and  interest." 

Now  this  turmoil  of  contending  motives  was  a  state  of  mind  certainly 
not  desirable,  perhaps  not  needful  in  the  case ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  it 
had  doubtless  its  disciplining  advantages :  it  deepened  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  by  making  him  better  acquainted  with  his  own  character; 
it  opened  up  to  him  the  common  springs  of  action  in  the  breast,  and 
thus  contributed  to  arm  him  for  future  contest  with  the  wiles  of  otheni, 
by  teaching  him  where  lay  his  own  weak  points.  In  estimating  the 
causes  which  form  the  youthful  mind,  too  much  stress  is  generally  laid 
upon  external  aids  and  circumstances.  It  is  doubtless  the  inward  disci^ 
pline  that  tells  the  most :  the  battle  of  passion  within,  once  fought  and 
won,  is  worth  volumes  for  teaching  us  how  victory  is  to  be  gained ;  an4 
he  who  has  once  been  called  upon,  as  young  Hobart  here  was,  to  hold  the 
balance  long  and  even,  in  some  great  and  dubious  decision  of  life,  has 
learned  more  than  either  books  or  men  can  teach  him,  by  what  weights 
the  scales  of  judgment  are  turned,  and,  what  is  more  practical,  how  to 
manage  those  nicer  scruples  by  which  the  trembling  beam  is  finally  deter- 
mined.  Even  when  the  judgment  is  wrong,  the  benefit  is  not  therefore 
lost,  since  error  may  be  a  yet  deeper  teacher  than  truth,  and  painful  expe« 
rience  but  render  more  searching  the  future  counsels  of  friendship.  In 
•either  case,  where  there  is  sincerity  of  purpose,  the  advantage  is  gained  of 
learning  the  human  heart — in  its  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth — ^in  its 
fears,  its  hopes,  its  weaknesses,  and  its  strength.  One  thus  trained  by 
self-discipline,  when  called  to  be  a  spiritual  or  prudential  monitor  to  others* 
feels  himself  as  a  guide  through  a  country  with  which  he  is  familiar :  he 
will  therefore  fill  not  the  ear  with  words,  but  the  mind  with  thoughts,  and 
the  heart  with  confidence ;  the  doubting  wanderer  yielding  himself  at  onoe 
to  a  guide  whose  eye  is  so  clear,  and  whose  step  so  firm  and  unhesitatiDg. 
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Although  there  may  he  no  sufficient  ground  for  attrihuting  so  large  an 
influence  to  this  particular  passage  of  young  Hobart's  life,  there  is  no 
question  that  he  had  early  acquired,  in  a  singularly  eminent  degree,  the 
governing  talent  of  leading  all  minds  that  came  in  contact  with  his  own ; 
and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  the  self-experience  to  which  the 
earlier  events  of  his  life  led  him,  by  throwing  him  much  upon  his  own  re* 
sources,  was  the  training  that  gave  it  to  him.     In  October,  1795,  he  writes 
thus  to  his  mother :  "  I  feel  more  disposed  than  ever  I  did  to  perform 
luthfully  every  duty  arising  from  my  relations  to  this  world.     I  feel  mora 
anxioas  than  ever  to  qualify  myself  for  the  important  and  sacred  office 
which  I  have  in  view ;  but  I  have  been  taught  no  longer  to  look  for  com- 
plete happiness  here ;  and  while  I  feel  grateful  for  every  blessing  I  possess^ 
jret  do  I  look  for  perfect  enjoyment  only  in  another  world.     In  proportion 
as  I  profit  by  this  lesson,  I  feel  contented  and  happy.    Till  lately  I  felt 
anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things  which  I  now  consider  as  of  little 
importance.     Relying  too  much  upon  myself  and  upon  the  world,  I  expe- 
rienced frequently  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  which  I  am  now  delivered 
from  when  reflecting  on  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  an  Almighty 
parent." 

In  January,  1796,  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  taking  about  the  same 
time,  his  second  academic  degree  of  A.  M.  Some  yet  live  who  remember 
him  as  college  tutor,  and  all  concur  in  giving  to  him  a  character  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  duties,  which  in  his  humility  he  esteemed  himself  unequal 
to.  "  As  an  officer,  prompt  and  efficient ;  as  an  instructor,  able  and  sue- 
cessfbl," — "  in  manner,  alike  firm  and  conciliatory ;  dignified,  yet  unassu- 
ming ;"  "  vehement  in  emotion,  but  moderate  in  action ;  earnest  in  reproof, 
yet  mild  in  punishment,"— all  these  traits  go  to  mark  him  such  a  tutor,  as 
good  students  must  have  loved,  bad  ones  feared,  and  all  respected.  "  Never 
shall  I  forget,"  says  Dr.  Bearsley,  "  the  impression  produced  upon  my 
Miind  by  my  first  introduction  to  him,  and  the  conversation  which  followed, 
having  myself  just  entered  the  college  at  Princeton  as  an  under-graduate* 
I  had  been  previously  informed  that  he  was  a  youth  of  uncommon  parts, 
and  had  graduated  in  the  college  a  few  years  before  with  the  highest 
honours  of  the  institution.  His  first  appearance  but  little  accorded  with 
the  expectations  that  had  been  awakened  of  his  talents  and  interesting 
qualities.  These  unfavourable  prepossessions,  however,  were  immediately 
removed  when  I  was  introduced,  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
caught  the  silver  notes  of  his  voice.  He  received  us  with  that  frank,  cor- 
ial,  and  ardent  manner,  by  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  distinguished,  and 
in  a  few  moments  I  was  convinced  that  he  possessed  remarkable  deamesa 
of  understanding,  and  readiness  of  powers  of  conversation.  He  at  once 
entered  with  interest  into  the  business  upon  which  we  had  sought  an  in- 
terview, explained  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case,  and  tendered 
the  ofier  of  any  services  in  future;  and  I  left  him  so  much  gratified  and 
delighted,  that  a  foundation  was  then  laid  for  the  subsequent  intimacy  be- 
tween ns,  which  has  formed  one  of  the  highest  sources  of  my  satisfaction 
in  life."  The  kindness  and  promptness  of  services  which  tiius  won  the 
heart  of  the  young  student,  continued  throughout  life  a  characteristic  trait 
of  Mr.  Hobart's  character,  and  made  him  wherever  circumstances  placed 
him,  though  hut  for  a  day,  friend  and  patron,  both  in  heart  and  hand,  to  all 
who  stood  in  need  of  his  aid  or  sympathy. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  on  what  studies  his  mind  was  principally 
hent  during  the  two  years  of  his  second  collegiate  residence.     His  official 
in  college  left  him,  in  general,  sufficient  leisure  for  the  pursuit  not 
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only  of  professional  but  general  learning,  and  also,  though  sparingly,  for 
his  favourite  relaxation,  the  academic  contest  of  college  debate.     The  so- 
ciety of  which  he  was  now  become  a  member  was  known  as  "  The  Gradaate 
Society  of  Nassau  Hall,"  being  confined  to  residents  within  its  walls  who 
had  taken  their  first  degree.     The  subjects  here  discussed  were  naturally 
of  a  higher  order  than  those  already  alluded  to,  and  handled  with  an  ability 
proportionate  to  the  riper  years  of  the  disputants.     What  they  were  in  the 
case  of  others  can  only  be  conjectured ;  but  of  young  Hobart,  fifty-five 
theses  that  remain  sufiSciently  prove  the  current  of  his  mind  and  thoughts, 
and  the  native  bent  of  his  genius.     Judging  from  these,  all  his  natural  ten- 
dencies seem  to  have  been  to  practical  results  :  knowledge  with  him  was 
for  action,  and  action  was  for  influence,  and  influence  was  for  public  good. 
Of  such   a  character  Aristotle  gives   the  picture.     "His  ends  were  all 
without  him — connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  tribe,  the  pnUip, 
or  the  community  to  which  he  belonged,  in  comparison  of  whose  interests 
he  felt  himself  but  as  a  unit,  and  others  but  as  instruments.     In  prosecuting 
these  ends  he  was  all  energy  aud  movement,  bold,  talented  and  persevering. 
Prompt  in  debate,  courteous  in  reply,  unbroken  by  defeat,  offending  none, 
gratifying  many,  influencing  all :  these  were  the  traits  that  fitted  him  for 
acquiring  influence  in  counsel ;  while  in  action  all  were  willing  to  follow  one 
who  never  deserted  his  friends,  or  receded  from  his  purposes,  whose  saga^ 
city  foresaw  all  difiiculties,  and  who  had  either  prudence  to  avoid  them,  or 
resolution  to  overcome  them."     Now  to  this  ancient  portrait  young  Hobart 
had  many  resembling  traits,  in  talent,  courage,  and  perseverance.    With 
such  a  mind,  knowledge,  it  is  evident,  is  but  a  means :  all  knowledge, 
therefore,  that  could  not  show  its  relationship  to  the  duties  of  life,  met  with 
but  little  respect  at  the  hands  of  this  youthful  leader,  and  occupied  but 
a  small  share  of  his  voluntary  attention.     He  speaks  indeed,  in  bis  letters* 
of  the  value  he  set  on  the  mathematical  studies  to  which  his  duties  as 
tutor  compelled  him ;  but  it  was  evidently  the  language  of  a  conscientioiis 
spirit  forcing  itself  upon  an  uncongenial  task.     Such  studies  took  but  little 
hold  upon  his  mind,  and  left  still  less  impression.     like  a  vigorous  saplings 
it  sprung  back,  when  let  go,  from  this  forced  bend  to  the  form  and  diree* 
tion  which  nature  had  given  it,  and  that  was  to  the  moral  and  prudential 
questions  of  life  and  practice.     Physical  science,  for  the  same  reason  with 
the  mathematics,  had  little  attractions  for  him  :  it  lay,  as  he  thought,  be* 
yond  the  pale  of  man's  chief  interest  and  daily  business.     The  question, 
"  What  is  ?"  was  ever  therefore  with  him  a  much  lower  one  than  "  What 
ought  to  be  ?"     The  former,  as  he  argued,  might  make  a  man  knowing; 
the  latter  made  him  wise  and  prudent,  skilful  in  governing  both  himself  and 
others  ;  and  looking  upon  that  as  the  great  business  of  life,  he  chose  for 
himself,  and  in  after  life,  recommended  to  others  the  studies  which  disci* 
pline  the  faculties,  in  preference  to  those  which  only  heap  up  material. 
In  short,  his  idea  of  the  educated  man  was  much  like  the  stoic  notion  of 
the  happy  one  ;  the  perfection  of  both  lay  rather  in  the  course  than  the  ac* 
•quisition :  just  as  to  run  the  race  of  duty  with  a  firm,  prudent,-and  bene- 
volent mind,  that  was  the  height  of  happiness ;  so  to  discipline  the  faculties 
to  such  a  prompt,  vigorous,  and  sagacious  exercise,  as  to  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  grapple  with  the  practical  questions  of  life,  that  wasJii#  perfection 
of  education.     Hence  if  it  be  asked  which  he  most  valued  among  his 
studies,  it  may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  the  statesman  of  old — those 
which  might  teach  a  man  how  to  make  a  little  state  a  great  one.     To  train 
his  own  mind  to  wise  choices,  and  to  practice  it  in  the  vigorous  pursuit  of 
what  he  deemed  public  good,  was  with  him  more  than  a  substitute  for  boc^ 
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learning.  His  theses  and  dissertations  all  give  evidence  of  this  :  they  are 
either  solutions  of  vexed  moral  questions,  or  an  examination  into  points  of 
practical  policy. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Graduate  Society  of  Princeton,  when  the  members 
chanced  to  alight  on  knotty  questions,  or  to  be  arranged  under  well-matched 
leaders,  a  protracted  discussion  ensued,  and  tiie  contest  seems  often  to  have 
been  maintained  through  several  successive  adjournments  before  a  decision 
could  be  arrived  at.  Such  exercises  could  not  be  without  their  inspiring  influ- 
ence, on  a  mind  already  by  nature  prompt  and  sagacious  ;  and  Mr.  Hobart's 
subsequent  talents  as  a  debater,  in  which  he  was  excelled  by  few,  may 
fairly  be  traced  to  this  early  discipline  of  his  powers.  The  only  difficulty 
under  which,  as  a  speaker,  he  then  laboured,  arose  from  his  keen  sensi* 
bility,  which  in  this  intellectual  gladiatorship,  like  a  sharp  handled  weapon, 
sometimes  pierced  both  ways,  wounding  both  him  who  gave,  and  him  who 
received  the  thrust.  As  a  debater,  this  was  doubtless  a  great  fault,  since 
it  dropped  the  shield  from  his  own  breast,  and  showed  where  he  was  vul« 
nerable.  This  ardour  of  feeling,  though  years  moderated,  no  length  of 
time  could  wholly  subdue ;  and  through  life  it  continued  to  break  forth 
in  all  the  trying  scenes  of  joy  or  sorrow,  with  a  power  overwhelming  alike 
to  his  own  feelings  and  to  those  of  others.  On  such  occasions  he  was  in 
troth  "  the  child"  again,  and  tears  were  his  native  language.  This,  while 
it  gave  deep  eloquence  to  his  own  effusions  of  feeling,  rendered  him  also 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  same  power  in  others.  *  *  *  *  Even  when 
most  bitterly  condemned,  he  never  confounded  men  with  principles.  He 
would  go  to  the  death  for  the  maintenance  of  what  he  believed  to  be  truth ; 
but  then  he  claimed  for  himself  no  higher  sincerity  than  what  he  allowed 
Ilia  adversaries,  nor  ever  transferred  to  their  persons  the  hostility  he  often 
Idt  toward  their  opinions.  He  had  no  respect,  it  is  true,  for  what  the 
world  calls  "  liberality"  in  religion.  No  wonder,  then,  that  with  the  world 
he  was  sometimes  esteemed  a  bigot :  it  is  the  fate  of  all  who  make  truth 
their  only  aim ;  it  was  the  condemnation  of  the  early  christians,  they  would 
not  symbolize  with  the  heathen  around  them  ;  and  it  has  never  ceased,  in 
what  is  now  termed  the  christian  world,  to  be  the  condemnation  of  such 
as,  in  the  same  apostolic  spirit,  hold  to  what  they  esteem  scriptural  truths 
mthout  compromise  and  without  wavering. 

Of  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Hobart  for  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  upon 
which  he  was  now  about  to  enter,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  those 
who  have  traced  him  through  his  early  years.  In  his  academic  studies, 
wherever  placed,  he  had  stood  pre-eminent;  but  these  he  little  valued  ex- 
cept for  their  bearing  upon  spiritual  character.  "  The  improvement  of  the 
heart,"  he  said,  "should  be  the  end  of  all  our  acquirements,  and  to  no  pur- 
pose are  we  made  wiser,  if  we  are  not  also  made  better  men."  His  theo- 
logical attainments  too,  however  inferior  to  his  own  demands  upon  himself, 
were  such  as  called  forth  the  high  approbation  of  his  examiners.  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  intellectual  proficiency,  in  that  preparation 
of  heart  which  he  most  sought,  and  without  which  all  other  is  valueless, 
there  can  be  no  question ;  and  his  own  doubts,  so  often  and  so  feelingly 
expressed,  only  strengthen  the  conviction,  that  he  was  in  truth  inwardly 
called  and  fitted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  that  career  of  gospel  usefulness 
he  was  destined  to  run,  but  yet  trembled  to  enter  upon.  "  It  pleases 
God,"  he  says,  writing  to  a  friend,  "  and  O  !  how  grateful  should  I  be  to 
Him  for  it,  to  continue  to  me  a  deep  impression  of  the  necessity  of  repen* 
tance  ;  to  give  me  daily  convictions  of  the  danger  of  living  in  this  world, 
without  beang  prepared,  through  the  merits  of  a  Saviour^  to  leave  it :  and 
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also  constantly  to  direct  my  view  to  another  in  which  my  happiness  or 
misery  depends  upon  the  use  of  my  time  and  talents  here.     Far  am  I,"  he 
says  again,  "  from  thinking  that  I  am  qualified  for  the  ministry,  either  in 
mental  or  spiritual  acquirements.     I  want  every  requisite ;  hut,  hy  the 
goodness  of  God,  I  may  at  last  obtain  those  qualifications  which  ^nll  fit 
me  for  entering  on  it.     Sacred  and  awful  will  be  my  duties ;  the  grace  of 
God  can  alone  enable  me  to  execute  them.     O  pray  with  me,  that  in  my 
entrance  on  this  important  ofi^ce,  I  may  have  a  single  eye  to  His  glory,  and 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls — pray  that  He  would  subdue  within  me 
every  desire  of  honour,  emolument,  or  human  praise ;  and  that  I  may  serve 
Him  with  sincerity  and  truth.     I  am  afraid,"  he  again  adds,  "  that  my 
views  are  not  sufficiently  pure  for  the  ministry — that  I  have  not  sufficiently 
in  view  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  but  I  hope  that  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  will  bless  me,  and  that  He  will  make  me,  in  His  hands,  the 
bumble  instrument  of  turning  many  to  righteousness." 

With  *such  preparedness  he  came  forward,  and  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of 
June,  1798,  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  the  same  hands  which  hid 
received  him  at  the  font  of  baptism.  Many  circumstances  concurred  to 
make  it  a  deeply  affecting  scene.  It  was  the  church  of  his  father's  age  and 
his  own  youth ;  it  was  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  baptized  and  con- 
firmed, and  where  all  his  early  pious  affections  had  been  nurtured :  he  wm 
surrounded,  therefore,  by  all  those  visible  associations  which,  on  audi  oo 
casions,  press  most  home  upon  the  heart.  It  was  in  the  presence,  too,  of 
an  only  parent,  an  only  brother,  and  an  only  surviving  sister.  To  lunre 
looked  at  that  moment  upon  his  widowed  motJier  must  indeed  have  touched 
his  inmost  soul,  for  that  day  was  to  her  the  fulfilment  of  all  her  dearest 
hopes,  the  completion  of  a  thousand  cares,  and  the  reward  of  as  many 
anxious  tears ;  and  if  a  blessing  may  be  won  from  Heaven  by  the  aspin^ 
lions  of  human  affection,  we  may  confidently  believe  it  was  drawn  down  oa 
that  day  for  such  a  son  by  the  trembling,  grateful,  prayers  of  an  aged 
Christian  mother.  His  voice  from  the  pulpit,  when  soon  after  called  upon 
to  ascend  it,  must  have  indeed  sounded  in  her  ears  like  "  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy ;"  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  his  discourse  npoa 
others,  she  at  least  must  have  realised  at  that  moment  the  truth  conveyed 
in  the  words  of  his  text — "  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace." 

Such  is  the  picture  exhibited  of  the  head  and  heart  of  John  Henry  Hb« 
bart  during  the  years,  so  often  idly  spent,  of  boyhood  and  youth.  It  is  ons 
the  truth  of  wluch  cannot  be  doubted,  since  it  is  found  in  letters  too  fii^ 
miliar  to  be  insincere,  and  too  numerous  to  leave  anything  untold  vhidi 
has  a  bearing  upon  character  :  such  letters,  the  product  of  an  age  eqnalfy 
implanning  and  unsuspecting,  when  there  are  no  ends  to  gain,  and  no  part 
to  play,  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  genuine  picture  of  native  feelings,  and 
the  character  they  give  received  as  the  true  character.  Nor  do  these 
letters  stand  alone :  they  are  more  than  borne  out  by  the  undeviating  tea* 
timony  of  all  who  knew  him.  Respect  for  his  talents,  love  for  his  Tirtaety 
and  admiration  for  his  whole  character,  seem  to  have  been  the  universal 
sentiment  inspired  by  his  course,  at  a  time  when  there  could  have  been  sq 
motive  for  concealment  or  exaggeration,  either  from  fear  or  flattery. 

And  what  b  the  picture  thus  presented  ?  It  is  that  of  a  youth,  father* 
less  from  his  infancy,  and  in  general  removed  from  the  watchful  eye  of  hit 
mother ;  left,  therefore,  to  himself  and  his  own  guidance  during  those  yean 
when  passion  is  strongest  and  resolution  weakest,  yet  pursuing  with  unda* 
viating  steadiness  the  path  of  virtue  and  honourable  diligeaoc ;  no  hour 
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TTasted,  and  no  task  forgotten,  and  yet  no  claim  rejected  of  sympathy  or 
active  kindness.  Take  his  character  from  his  teachers,  and  he  was  the 
f&ultlesB  student ;  take  it  from  his  companions,  and  he  was  the  true-hearted 
friend,  guiding  the  ignorant,'counselling  the  thoughtless,  aiding  the  dis- 
tressed, and  improving  all,  making  his  friendship  to  be  esteemed  by  them 
an  honor,  and  by  their  parents  nothing  short  of  "  a  blessing."  Thus  from 
bis  boyhood  did  his  life  run  on,  a  limpid  stream  and  a  straight -forward 
course  :  with  no  rocks  of  passions,  no  eddies  of  indolence,  no  turbid  pools 
of  vice,  to  deform,  delay,  or  darken  it.  A  cheerful  spirit  was  to  him  as 
flowers  upon  its  borders,  and  a  clear  conscience  like  bright  pebbles  at  the 
bottom. 

If  it  be  asked.  What  thus  raised  him  above  the  ordinary  follies  and  vices 
of  his  age  ?  we  can  only  point,  in  answer,  to  that  tone  of  heartfelt  pietj 
which  marked  him  from  his  tenderest  years,  and  which,  as  he  advanced^ 
became  in  all  things  his  ever-present  and  overruling  motive.  This  was  the 
secret  of  his  excellence  and  his  strength,  enabling  him,  not  only  himself  to 
walk  uprightly  in  slippery  paths,  but  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others.  It 
was  inde^  a  piety  of  the  true  sort,  rooted  in  the  understanding,  and 
Aonrished  in  the  affections,  witnessed  too  by  the  fruits  it  brought  forth  in 
the  life — a  piety  not  of  words  but  of  deeds,  making  his  heart  tender  and 
Ids  thoughts  kind — his  feelings  ardent  in  every  good  cause,  and  his  hand 
SctiTe  in  every  deed  of  benevolence, — a  piety,  too,  not  of  proud  human 
jAiilosophy,  but  of  deep  christian  humility,  conscious  of  its  own  frailties^ 
And  laying  hold  with  fervent  hope  on  a  Christian's  only  confidence — the 
atonement  and  mediation  of  a  Redeemer. 

Snch  was  Bishop  Hobart  in  early  youth ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  short 
account  may  not  be  without  use,  as  furnishing  an  attractive  model  of  what- 
ever in  youthful  character  is  "  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;"  the  por- 
traiture of  an  affectionate  and  generous  youth — fuU  of  ardour  and  native 
liiety,  and  devoted  to  every  noble  and  benevolent  pursuit.  This,  however, 
tras  not  our  object  in  bringing  the  foregoing  sketch  before  our  readers,  but 
because,  as  already  stated,  it  illustrates  a  fact  of  which  the  importance  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  duly  appreciated,  namely,  that  the  traits  of  early 
life  afford  no  obscure  or  uncertain  indications  of  the  future  man.  We  re^ 
gret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  show  from  the  details  of  his  pro- 
fessional years,  that  as  we  have  found  him  when  a  boy,  so  he  was  after- 
wards when  a  man,  active,  ardent,  fearless,  and  devoted  ;  fervent  in  feeling* 
but  wise  in  action ;  bold  in  duty,  but  childlike  in  piety ;  yielding  in  mat- 
ters of  expediency,  but  uncompromising  in  principle ;  gathering  around 
bim  wherever  he  went  an  attached  circle  of  friends  and  followers,  and 
naing  his  influence  over  them  to  the  best  and  wisest  purposes — that  of  ad- 
trancing  them  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and,  above  all,  in  that  holy  faith, 
which  from  a  child  appears  to  have  been  his  own  guide  and  instructor* 
The  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  the  English  edition  of  Bishop 
Hobart's  biography  may  be  introduced  as  no  insufficient  warrant  for  the 
inference,  that  the  same  characteristics  which  gave  him  influence  among 
the  companions  of  his  youth,  enabled  him  through  life  to  maintain  a  like 
ascendancy  among  his  contemporaries.  "  When,"  observes  the  editor, 
''  that  prelate  commenced  his  labours,  the  church  in  America  was  almost 
annihilated.  No  one  had  appeared  who  ventured  boldly  to  assert  the 
doctrines  of  the  catholic  faith  in  a  republican  land.  Those  who  held 
them,  held  them  in  secret :  and  the  divine  blessing  seemed  to  be  with- 
drawn. After  the  election  of  Dr.  Hobart  to  the  episcopate,  there  was  a 
doubt  ifhether  a  sufficient  number  of  bishops  could  be  assembled  in  synod 
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to  confer  upon  him  a  canonical  consecration.  But  with  that  consecration 
a  new  era  commenced.  Through  much  evil  report,  and  notwithstanding 
those  calumnies  in  which  religious  factionists  are  too  apt  everywhere  ta 
indulge,  he  called  the  attention  of  churchmen  to  those  giand  principles 
which  distinguish  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  from  the  sects  of  Chris- 
tianity, whether  Romish  or  Protestant.  Those  principles,  though  for  a 
time  opposed,  were  gradually  adopted  by  churchmen  generally,  and  al* 
though  he  died  in  1 830,  comparatively  speaking,  a  young  man,  yet  he 
lived  to  see  the  church  flourishing  under  the  superintendence  of  maay 
bishops,  while  every  year  a  multitude  of  believers  was  added  to  it." 

The  following  mention  of  Bishop  Hobart's  sentiments  upon  the  means 
of  conducting  religious  education  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the  ob- 
jects of  our  Journal  to  be  omitted.     "  In  his  choice  of  means,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  he  was  far  from  swimming  with  the  popular  current.     '  The 
spirit  of  the  age'  (to  give  it  its  great  name)  was  for  giving  to  children 
knowledge,  he  was  for  giving  them  wisdom.     Others  were  for  filling  their 
memories  with  facts,  and  exciting  their  minds  by  novelty  ;  he  for  strength* 
ening  them,  by  instilling  right  principles  of  action,  and  moulding  them  by 
the  scripture  rule  of  '  Hne  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.*    The 
church  was  not  to  be  in  the  place,  to  the  young,  of  a  school  or  a  college, 
but  in  that  of  a  parent,  whose  maternal  care  was  to  be  shown  by  bringing 
them  up  in  that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation ;  attaching 
them  by  the  power  of  early  habit,  to  her  doctrines,  her  discipline,  and  her 
worship  ;  making  them,  not  theologians,  but  christians,  and  not  christians 
in  a  vague  and  general  sense,  but  christians  in  the  church  ;  that  is,  recog* 
nizing  in  what  it  teaches,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel — in  the  sacraments  it 
administers,  the  covenanted  means  of  grace — in  its  ministry,  a  divine  coqi* 
mission  from  Christ  and  his  apostles — and  in  its  services,  a  rational  and 
heartfelt  worship  offered  unto  Almighty  God.     Upon  this  principle  be 
wrote,  taught,  and  acted ;  and  although  he  was  then,  and  perhaps  would 
be  now,  in  the  minority  upon  the  question,  yet  there  is  great  and  increasing 
reason  to  think  him  right.     As  an  intellectual  question,  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  wiser  course  to  treat  the  minds  of  children  as  instruments  of  tbought 
that  are  to  be  disciplined,  than  as  storehouses  of  knowledge  that  are  to  be 
filled ;  and,  as  a  religious  question,  there  can  be  still  less  doubt,  that  it  is 
the  WILL  rather  than  the  intellect  that  is  to  be  addressed,  in  forming  the 
the  christian  character." 

Of  his  intercourse  as  a  pastor  with  the  younger  members  of  his  flock  his 
biographer  relates,  "  that  he  was  always  found  to  exert  over  their  minds  a 
peculiarly  powerful  and  happy  influence ;  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sentiments, 
the  warmth  of  his  address,  the  simplicity  of  his  whole  character,  the  heart 
that  beamed  forth  in  all  that  he  said  or  did  ;  all  contributed  to  bring  him 
htnne  and  near  to  them,  and  to  give  him  a  power  which  he  never  failed  to 
use  to  good  ends,  whenever  he  saw  the  need  and  the  occasion.  In  this, 
however,  he  always  displayed  great  tact ;  he  did  it  both  skilfully  and  deli* 
eately,  never  offended  and  never  wearied  ;  there  was  no  prosing  in  his  ad* 
rice,  it  was  hinted  rather  than  given  ;  conveyed,  sometimes,  in  one  ha]^ 
word ;  oftentimes  in  a  short,  pointed,  familiar,  perhaps  abrupt  question, 
which,  if  it  implied  rebuke,  was  generally  softened  by  some  little  acrion  (A, 
kindness,  or  even  fondness,  which  marked  personal  affection.  All  this,  too, 
passed  so  rapidly  (for  he  never  dwelt  upon  such  topics)  that,  oftentimes, 
it  was  not  till  after  reflection  had  brought  back  the  word,  the  look,  or  the 
action,  that  its  full  import  was  understood  :  then,  indeed,  its  meaning 
optxktA,  and  his  words,  if  they  chanced  to  fail  on  tender  ground,  like  seeds 
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dropi>ed  into  it,  began  to  swell  and  grow  up.  Happy  they  in  whom  they 
brought  forth  fruit  into  perfection,  for  they  were  wise  words,  and  always 
contained  within  them  the  germ  of  some  good  christian  principle.  '  His 
devotion,*  such  is  the  language  of  one  thus  benefited,  '  was  too  deep  and 
reverential  to  admit  of  that  light,  random,  almost  business-like  mode  of 
talking  on  religious  subjects,  which  is,  unfortunately,  too  fashionable  in 
the  present  day.  But  when  he  did  introduce  spiritual  matters  in  conver- 
sation  (and  that  was,  whenever  there  was  fit  occasion  and  promise  of  a  good 
result.)  then  it  was  in  few  words,  but  words  coming  from  the  heart  and 
reaching  to  the  heart.  Such,  I  well  remember,'  he  adds,  *  when  I  oflfered 
myself  to  him  as  a  candidate,  was  the  nature  of  his  heart- searching  exami- 
nation into  my  sense  of  the  nature  of  that  holy  ofiice.  It  lasted  but  few 
minutes,  but  it  made  an  impression — an  impression  of  seriousness  and 
spirituality,  and  faith  unshaken  in  the  things  of  God,  which  time,  nay,  I 
trust,  eternity  will  not  efface.'  " 

The  description  which  his  biographer  gives  of  him  at  his  retreat  in  the 
hills,  to  which  he  occasionally  retired  for  the  repose  needful  to  a  miod  and 
body  always  overworked,  brings  us  back  in  so  pleasing  a  manner  to  the 
quotation  with  which  we  set  out,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  it  to 
an  already  too  much  extended  article.  "  None  but  they  who  have  seen 
Bishop  Hobart  in  this  rural  solitude,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  can  fully 
appredate  the  native  childlike  simplicity  of  his  character.  He  was  the 
youth  in  gaiety — the  very  boy  in  his  capacity  for  enjoyment.  The  bud* 
ding  flower  and  the  setting  sun,  the  chirping  bird,  the  summer  cloud,  or 
the  bright  rainbow  that  tinted  it,  were  all  to  him,  as  it  were,  fresh  and 
new.  He  gazed,  or  he  listened,  not  so  much  with  the  rational,  reflecting 
pleasure  of  the  man,  as  with  the  warm-hearted  delight  of  the  child  ;  and  so 
lovely  and  unpretending  was  the  display  of  it,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be 
with  him  without  catching  somewhat  of  his  own  simple-hearted  enthusi- 
asm. Bat  thus  it  is  ever  with  all  true  lovers  of  nature ;  the  language  of 
the  poet  is  that  of  the  unsophisticated  heart  all  the  world  over, 

'  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began. 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  let  it  be  when  I  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die. 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 
And  I  would  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety/ '' 


ON  THE  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  THE  INTELLECTUAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT  OF  YOUTH  IN  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

Ths  great  importance  of  improving  what  are  called  "  middle  schools,** 
tempts  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  extracts  from  a  lecture 
"  on  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement  of  youth/' 
by  Dr.  Dodd,  of  North  Shields,  to  which  we  have  also  referred  in  our  No- 
tices of  Books.  The  observations  of  the  lecturer  are  chiefly  directed  to  the 
description  and  training  of  the  intellectual  part  of  man  ;  the  religious  and 
moral  parts  of  his  constitution,  though  the  most  important,  not  admitting 
of  being  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the 
lecture.    We  shall  be  happy  if  any  of  our  correspondents  who  ba.v«  baA. 
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the  benefit  of  practical  experience  in  such  matters,  "will  arail  themselves  of 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  for  the  discussion  or  illustration  of  the  auestions 
raised  in  these  extracts  respecting  the  value  of  classical  discipline,  the  study 
of  the  English  language  and  grammar,  and  the  proper  use  of  arithmetic,  as 
bearing  upon  education  in  middle  schools. 

'*  Arithmetic,  if  taught  from  first  principles,  will  be  an  excellent  instrument 
wherewith  to  improve  the  reason.  A  boy  working  by  mere  rule  is  little  better  than 
a  machine.  He  neither  knows  why  he  is  working  nor  the  end  at  which  he  axmg> 
It  is  evident  there  can  be  little  mental  discipliDe  in  such  a  process.  Arithmetie  so 
taught  loses  its  scientific  character,  and  fails  to  give  that  mental  improvement,  lor 
which,  rightly  communicated,  it  is  so  excellent  an  instnxment.  Every  one  muit 
have  observed  that  rules,  without  a  knowledge  of  their  proofs,  quioklv  pass  horn 
the  memory  ;  but  when  a  boy  understands  the  principles  on  which  tney  rest,  hft 
has  no  occasion  to  remember  those  verbal  formuls,  but  at  once  avails  himself  of 
general  principles.  These  become  a  part  of  the  mind  itself,  as  it  were,  and  cannot 
be  lost.  Mental  arithmetic  should  be  practised  as  an  admirable  mental  exercise^ 
and  not  as  a  mere  introduction  to  the  counter.  A  treatise  of  this  kind,  framed  with 
such  views,  and  not  a  bare  system  of  abbreviated  methods  of  calculation,  is,  as  fiur 
as  I  know,  yet  a  desideratum.  It  should  extend  to  all  the  common  rules.  The 
exercises  should  be  practical,  and  not  reaching  beyond  the  capacities  of  ordinsij 
boys.  Such  a  work  would  be  highly  useful  for  improving  attention  and  memoiyy 
and  giving  ease  and  rapidity  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  And  besides,  it  would  Se 
of  great  advantage  in  business.  Similar  remarks  apply  with  equal  force,  to  liieii-^ 
stiratiou,  surveying,  navigation,*  and  practical  mecnamcs,  on  which  the  ordinaijf 
treatises  consist  only  in  a  set  of  rules.  Questions  solved  bv  these  require  little  di6 
than  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  therefore  afford  little  intellectttal  dxM^ 
pline.  The  only  way  this  can  be  produced  in  such  cases,  is,  when  questions  !•» 
quiring  the  application  of  several  rules  for  their  solution,  are  promiscuQua^ 
arranged.  The  rules  then  become  the  data  from  which  the  pupil  has  to  iniSn^ 
and  a  good  intellectual  exercise  is  thus  supplied,    (pp..  16-18.) 

"  In  copiousness  and  power,  the  English  language  is  surpassed  by  few.  It  is 
like  our  wealth,  derived  from  the  spoils  of  many  nations,  upwards  of  twenty  lan- 
guages having  been  laid  under  contribution  to  enrich  and  enlarge  it  Though  a 
study  of  it,  however  complete  and  philosophical,  can  never  supply  the  want  of  dat* 
sics,  yet  I  believe  it  has  never  had  a  fair  trial  in  schools,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  an  intellectual  education.  To  be  used  as  such,  it  should  be  studied  exactly  as 
Latin  and  Greek.  Let  an  author  be  chosen,  Milton  for  example,  and  a  page  be 
given  for  preparation.  Then'  all  the  allusions,  classical,  historical,  and  biblical^ 
must  be  explained  either  by  the  master  or  by  notes.  The  meaning  and  derivation 
of  every  word,  its  derivatives  and  compounds,  the  syntax,  rhetoric,  and  prosody,  all 
should  be  rigidly  required.  Nearly  tne  same  plan  should'  be  pursued  with  a  prose 
author.  If  such  a  method  were  adopted,  a  courae  of  reading  admirably  adapted 
to  the  boy's  improvement  might  be  chosen.  If  two  hours  a  day  were  thus  devoted, 
a  boy  under  seventeen  might  go  through  a  course  of  history,  of  ethics,  of  natural  ana 
revealed  religion,  and  a  few  of  the  best  poets.  A  few  lines  of  poetry  might  be  com* 
mitted  to  memory,  every  day,  to  attune  the  ear  to  the  numbers,  and  gradually  in- 
duce the  habit  of  expressing  their  thoughts  in  verse.  Then  themes  on  familiif 
subjects  and  letters  should  be  required  once  or  twice  a  week  as  an  introduction  ftb 
prose  composition.  The  classical  writers,  especially  the  historians  and  philosophefs, 
might  be  read  in  the  best  translations.  And  thus  ancient  literature  would  be  con* 
nected  with  and  explain  the  modem.  Such  a  course,  however  excellent  for  ei^ 
larging  the  young  man's  information,  and  in  some  degree  disciplining  his  leasom 
by  following  that  of  the  authors  perused,  would  be  far  from  supplying  Uie  inteilee- 
tual  advantage  derived  from  a  critical  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  But  suf* 
pose,  co-ordinately  with  this  plan,  a  proposition  of  Euclid  was  required  eveiy 
morning,  with  problems  during  some  part  of  the  day,  and,  as  we  advanced,  m 

*  Riddle's  Navigation  is  an  exception.  That  admirable  work  contains  both  the  theofy 
and  practice,  being,  in  Act,  a  neat  little  course  of  mathematics.  It  would  be  well  hf 
the  naval  and  merchant  service,  were  it  generaUy  used  in  schools. 
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algebxa,  trigonometry,  and  other  branches,  with  their  applications,  be  giaduallT 
introduced  ;  we  should  then  have  two  instruments  at  work,  one  to  sive  the  pupil 
available  knowledge  to  cultivate  his  moral  and  religious  nature,  the  other  to  sharpen 
and  strengthen  his  reasoning  faculty.  VVhy  should  such  a  course  not  he  expected 
to  produce  valuable  results  ? 

''  Though  the  general  rules  of  grammar  are  the  same  in  English,  as  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  yet  every  language  has  its  peculiarities  and  idioms,  and  a  tliorough  know* 
ledre  of  it  is  to  be  acquired  only  irom  a  searchiug  investigation  of  its  principles 
and  phenomena,  as  exhibited  in  itself.  This  can  be  effected  only  by  going  througb 
a  complete  course  of  Englbh  grammar,  with  constant  exercises,  but,  above  all,  by 
«i«A  voce  parsing  or  anidysis ;  for  boys,  accustomed  to  hear  the  langua^  spoken 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  will  be  found  to  correct  exercises  by  the  ear,  without  re- 
fenring  to  the  rule.  Themes  and  essays,  although  good  mental  exercises,  are  cer- 
tainly not  safe  criteria  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  grammar.  Many  persons  pos- 
sessing but  very  slight  knowledge  of  grammar,  are  able  to  write  without  committing 
glaring  blunders ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  they  have  no  saeans  of  knowing  when 
uey  are  wrong,  and  their  ignorance  is  left  to  be  discovered  by  others. 

**  A  great  mistake  has  often  been  committed,  in  shutting  out  the  study  of  En- 
glish grammar  from  classical  schools,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Latin  and  Greek 
rales  were  sufficient  It  is  well  known  thev  are  not  The  looseness  and  inaccu- 
racy with  which  many  eminent  and  classical  scholars  are  accused  of  writing,  arise, 
probably,  from  their  not  having  made  their  own  language  a  subject  of  more  minute 
and  careful  study.  Co-ordinately  with  Latin  and  Greek,  the  English  language 
ought  to  be  seaichinglv  and  most  accurately  taught 

**  The  great  value  of  classical  studies,  as  an  instrument  for  improving  the  youth- 
fill  mind,  lies  in  their  furnishing  an  excellent  mental  discipline  to  boys  of  an  early 
age,  when  no  other  so  effectual  could  be  applied,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing 
neir  minds  in  eontact  with  the  finest  writers :  so  that,  while  this  salutary  intellec- 
tual training  is  going  forward,  they  are  acquiring  valuable  historical,  literary,  and 
philosophical  information.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  things,  that  consti- 
tutes the  chief  value  of  this  kind  of  education.  If  they  be  separated,  they  in  a 
great  measure  lose  their  utility.* 

^'  Henoe  all  means  improperly  used  to  make  a  royal  road  to  classics,  such  as  in- 
leriinear  translations,  ormnes  verborum,  and  so  on,  are  highly  injurious,  as  dimi- 
nishing or  destroying  altogether  that  mental  exercise  which  mainly  justifies  their 
use.  Every  fair  assistance  should  be  given,  snch  as  notes,  explaining  antiquities, 
collateral  mstory,  mythology,  and  the  like,  but  everything  tending  to  prevent  the 
hoj  from  independently  exercising  his  own  faculties,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

^  The  value  of  classical  discipline  being  partly  the  intellectual  profit  thence  de- 
riyed,  and  pardy  the  knowledge  of  the  writers ;  if,  therefore,  a  boy  have  not  suffi- 
<aent  time  to  get  an  extensive  knowledge  of  these,  it  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
lose  this  salutary  discipline  altogether.  A  little  of  it  will  be  more  valuable  than 
any  thing  else  at  so  early  an  age ;  it  will  increase  his  intelligence  and  give  him  a 
better  insiffht  into  the  structure  of  his  native  tongue  than  anything  that  could  be 
aobstittttea  for  it  An  impression  unfortunately  prevails  that  the  time  a  boy 
devotes  to  Latin  is  misspent,  except  he  be  intended  for  a  profession.  This  mis- 
conoeption  of  the  nature  and  use  of  classical  instruction  prevents  many,  having 
both  toe  means  and  opportunity,  from  giving  their  children  an  education  so  weu 
oakulated  to  fit  them  for  creditably  performing  the  various  duties  of  life,  and  for 
Increaung  their  own  hanpiness.  This  impression  has  been  deepened  by  the  asser- 
tion of  those  who  shoula  have  known  better,  Uiat  boys,  intended  for  trade  or  busi- 

•The  object  of  education  ought  not  to  be  merely  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  a 
certain  number  of  fiacts.  It  Is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  by  a  boy  or  girl, 
but  the  habits  of  mental  discipline  they  are  taught  to  form,  which  are  chiefly  valuable* 
Ctaaslcs  and  roathematica  ought  to  form  the  backbone  of  education.  If  a  boy  were,  in 
ftct,  to  lose  every  particle  of  actual  ioformation  he  had  derived  from  those  studies,  the 
mental  diadpline  he  had  received  would  amply  repay  him  for  all  his  toil.  Many  declared 
that  Latin  was  not  worth  learning ;  but  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  habits  of  industry. 
of  maly^,  of  oompviaon,  which  they  had  acquired  in  its  8tudy,they  would  feel  they  had 
midefisone  a  mental  paralyite.  A  boy  could  not  understand  his  own  language  well  with* 
out  having  another  with  whidi  to  compare  it— Ray.  J.  C.  Banes. 
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nes8,  could  employ  their  time  better  than  in  acquiring  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
dead  languages.  It  rests  on  the  assumption  which  we  have  shown  to  be  ground- 
less, that  unless  a  boy  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  writers,  his  time  has 
been  misspent.  Another  notion,  also  shown  to  be  groundless,  has  prevailed,  name- 
ly, that  a  smattering  of  the  sciences  was  preferable  to  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
llatin  or  Greek,  always  assuming  the  knowledge  of  the  authors  to  be  the  main 
point 

*'  But  classical  discipline,  alone,  however  excellent  for  young  boys,  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  young  men.  Sterner  stuff  must  be  administered  to  them, to 
give  full  and  healthy  activity  to  the  reasoning  faculty.    What  must  that  be? 

Mathematics Mathematics  and  classics  must  advance  abreast  of  each  other. 

Every  education. that  shall  cultivate  the  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  must  be 
essentially  defective,    (pp.  40-45.) 

'*  This  higher  education,  a  combination  of  classics  with  elementary  mathematics, 
ought  to  descend  deeper  than  it  has  yet  done  into  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Then  they  may  be  expected  to  become  really  intelligent,  and  able  to  form  sound 
opinions  for  themselves.  Every  boy  of  moderate  capacity,  who  remains  at  school 
till  he  is  15,  (and  none  should  be  removed  earlier,  except  from  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances,) will  have  time  enough  to  acquire  a  valuable  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
two  or  three  books  of  Euclid,  without  sacrificing  any  essential  branch.  But  as 
long  as  boys  leave  school  before  14,  even  this  is  to  be  despaired  of. 

'*  But  how  shall  an  education,  having  any  pretensions  to  intellectual,  be  imparled 
to  those  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  no  time  for  such  a  discipline  as  I  have  been 
recommending  ?  After  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  to  spell,  (the  last  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty,  requiring  particular  training  from  the  first,)  there  are  still 
two  instruments,  arithmetic  and  English  grammar,  with  which  to  work  in  sudi 
cases.  Now,  suppose  a  boy  can  read  and  write  at  10,  by  12  he  will  probably 
conquer  the  rule  of  three,  practice,  and  fractions.  These  rules  are  so  extensive 
in  their  applications  as  to  give  considerable  scene  for  intellectual  effort  If 
mental  arithmetic  be  practised,  as  of  course  it  ought,  a  knowledge  of  accounts 
sufficient  for  common  purposes,  with  considerable  improvement  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  will  be  obtained.  Much  improvement,  however,  cannot  be  expectea 
from  mental  arithmetic,  if  taught  merely  by  rule.  Rules  are  an  expression  of  the 
result  of  trains  of  reasoning,  which  they* effectually  keep  out  of  sight  Now  these 
trains  of  reasoning  are  the  very  things  the  boy  ought  to  perform  himself,  in  order 
to  develope  and  improve  his  intellectual  powers.  The  rule  of  three,  practice, 
fractions,  and  interest,  are  fertile  fields,  whence  questions  to  be  solved  from  first 
principles,  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  require  too  many  figures  to  be  retained  in 
the  memory  during  solution,  and  abundance  of  exercises,  may  be  easily  formed. 
These  exercises,  constructed  so  as  to  suit  the  capacities  of  ordinary  boys,  might  be 
registered  in  a  book  with  their  results,  to  be  used  by  the  master  on  proper  occa- 
sions. English  grammar,  when  properly  taught,  will  furnish  an  excellent  mental 
exercise.  It  will  be  found,  however,  I  repeat,  that  the  power  of  correcting  exer- 
cises will  be  an  insufficient  criterion  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
because  that  can  be  done  in  many  cases  by  the  ear,  without  intellectoal  effort  or 
a  knowledge  of  the  principle.  The  only  effectual  method  is  ffitfd  voce  analysis  or 
parsing.  The  meanings  and  etymologies  of  the  words  should  be  required ;  thej 
should  be  traced  to  their  roots,  and  their  families  given.  A  good  English  dic- 
tionary is  indispensable  for  this  purpose.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  jfooad 
Beid's,  which  is  of  moderate  price,  answer  very  well.  Such  a  process,  practised 
for  an  hour  or  so  each  day,  will  produce  most  beneficial  effects,  and  amply  repay, 
by  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  boy,  the  labour  expended  upon  it 

'*  The  English  language  being  derived  from  so  many  sources,  and  its  number  of 
words  so  great,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  rules  for  spelling,  of  any  great  utility, 
can  be  given.  To  get  boys  to  spell  correctly,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  and  only  to  be  overcome  by  main  force  by  the  exercise  of  memory.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  if  the  habit  of  spelling  correctly  be  not  acquired  early, 
it  is  often  not  acquired  at  all,  because,  when  persons  are  grown  up,  they  will  not 
easily  be  induced  to  go  through  so  irksome  a  process,  as  the  acquiring  a  conreot 
babit  of  spelling  demands.  I  have  found  the  following  method  successful: — In 
the  first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  every  lesson  read  must  be  spelkd  stzaiglit  finr- 
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ward,  that  is,  omitting  no  words  eitlier  large  or  small,  for  it  will  be  found  that  bad 
spellers  are  generally  most  deficient  in  the  spelling  of  small  words.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  as  soon  as  the  boy  can  write  on  the  slate,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
lines  should  be  copied  out  of  a  book  every  day,  and  carefully  examined  by  the 
master  or  by  some  of  the  boys  upon  whom  ho  can  depend,  the  errors  marked,  and 
the  boy  made  to  correct  them  himself.  In  the  third  place,  they  should  write  from 
the  masteT*s  dictation  once  or  twice  a  week — this  depending,  however,  on  the  time 
devoted  to  it — the  works  examined,  the  errors  marked,  and  corrected  by  each  boy 
as  before.  Orthographical  exercises  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  substituted  for 
dictation,  but  these  are  generally  too  limited  in  extent  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  When  an  old  boy  has  got  the  disgraceful  habit  of  spelling  badly,  and  re- 
quires to  be  cured  in  a  short  time,  the  most  effectual  method  will  be  to  make  him 
go  through  one  of  these  books  repeatedly,  together  with  exten^ve  copying  from 
books.  It  was  stated  b^  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  that  ortliographical 
exercises  were  hurtful,  inasmuch  as  they  were  apt  to  habituate  the  boy  to  spell  the 
words  falsely  as  tliey  were  written.  I  have  never  observed  this  happen,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  remark  to  be  unfounded. 

**  The  laborious  but  effectual  method  above  indicated  will  have  to  be^carried  on 
for  years  with  little  boys,  before  the  object  be  attained.  The  same  plan  will  apply 
to  French,  and  to  other  languages  whose  pronunciation  does  not  conespond  to  the 
spelling.  The  books  out  of  which  dictation  exercises  are  given,  should  be  varied, 
because  the  diction  varies  with  the  subject.  When  a  boy  writes  to  dictation,  with- 
out making  mistakes,  of  course  the  object  is  accomplished,  tliis  being  the  criterion 
of  a  good  speller. 

**  Thus  a  boy,  of  moderate  talents,  may  leave  school  at  13,  possessing  some  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  the  history  of  his  own  country,  with  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic sufficient  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  an  acquaintance  with  English 
grammar  adequate  to  the  composition  of  a  tolerable  letter — no  mean  acquire- 
ments."    (pp.  47-51). 
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Rbt.  Sir, — In  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
for  1845,  ivill  be  found  a  report  by  Mr.  Mosely,  on  schools  in  the  midland 
^trictr  IB  which  he  proposes  an  improved  plan  for  the  organization  of 
schooJa.  As  some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  perus- 
ing the  said  minutes,  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  before  them  the  substance 
of  the  plan  in  rather  a  smaller  compass  than  it  occupies  there. 

It  differs  from  the  usual  plan  in  the  building  being  divided  into  three 
separate  compartments,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  corresponding  divi- 
sion of  the  children,  which  he  supposes  to  be  in  number  about  50  or  60. 
While  the  master  takes  one  division  in  the  gallery  in  some  subject  of  oral 
instruction  (which  includes  Bible  history,  religious  instruction,  geography, 
grammar),  another  is  in  the  next  room  reading  to  the  mistress,  if  there  be 
one ;  and  the  third  division  is  in  the  other  room,  occupied  in  some  silent 
occopation,  as  "  writing,  slate  arithmetic,  drawing,  committing  to  me- 
mory/' under  the  superintendence  of  a  pupil  teacher.  Each  division  is 
employed  for  one  hour  both  morning  and  afternoon  in  each  of  the  rooms  ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  afternoon  "  the  girls  are  taught  to 
sew  by  the  mistress  in  the  room  appropriated  in  the  morning  to  reading ; 
and  that  the  boys  are  formed  into  three  divisions  as  in  the  morning,  and 
similarly  occupied :  the  two  divisions  employed  in  oral  instruction  and 
writing  occup3ring  one  of  the  remaining  rooms,  and  the  other  being  appro- 
priated to  raiding  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  master  or  pupil 
teacher."  "  The  station  of  the  mistress  is  to  be  the  reading  room  ;  that 
of  the  pupil  teacher,  the  desks  where  writing  and  slate  arithmetic  are 
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taught ;  and  that  of  the  master,  the  gallery  where  oral  instruction  is  giTen." 
It  is  not  inteuded  that  no  change  ehould  be  made  in  this  arrangemest ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  master  should  occasionally  change  places 
with  the  pupil  teacher.  It  may  be  aurmised,  that  the  master  must  poiseu 
most  powerful  lungs,  to  be  able  to  continue  giving  oral  instruction  all  dsy 
long  with  little  interruption.  Truly  he  must.  But  Mr,  Mosely  caku 
our  apprehensions .  "  It  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  master  to  whom 
the  duty  of  oral  instruction  is  assigned,  is  constantly  to  be  occupied  in 
tallang.  His  duties  include  examination  and  the  hearing  of  lessons  :  and 
from  time  to  time  he  will  pause,  and  require  the  children  to  write  down 
their  recollections  of  the  lesson  he  has  been  giving." 

In  a  preceding  page  be  says  : — "  If  the  localities  appropriated,  to  1st. 
Oral  instruction ;  Snd.  Slate  arithmetic ;  3rd.  Reading,  be  represented 
by  the  letters  A,  fi,  C,  and  the  three  equtd  divisions  of  the  school  by  the 
eymhola  1,  3,  and  3,  the  following  time  table  will  represent  compendiously 
the  arrangementB  which  I  have  described  in  detail.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  the  first  or  lowest  dlviaion  of 
the  school  ia  occupied  during  the  firat  boor  in  read- 
ing ;  that  it  is  then  placed  under  oral  inatruction, 
which  oral  instruction,  conducted  by  the  head  mas- 
ter, is  supposed  to  be  founded  (where  that  is  prac- 
ticable), upon  the  reading  lesson  which  the  children 
have  just  been  practising,  and  which  always  com- 
mences with  an  examination  aa  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  acquired 
the  power  of  reading  it  mechanically."  This  makes  it  necessary  for  all 
the  children  of  each  division  to  read  the  same  lesson.  For  this  purpoae, 
the  division  occupying  the  reading  room  ia  to  "  be  formed  into  two  sec- 
tiona,  one  being  composed  of  as  many  of  thoEc  children  who  are  most  back- 
ward in  their  reading,  aa  the  miatresa  can  herself  adequately  instruct  in  a 
single  class,  the  other  section  being  broken  up  into  subsections,  each  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  8  children,  and  each  placed  in  the  charge  of  • 
monitor."  It  is  recommended  that  the  children  who  are  far  behind  die 
rest  should  employ  ui  reading  part  of  the  time  given  up  by  the  oth^v  to 
writing  and  oral  instruction. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  some  modification  will  be  made  by  the  mu- 
ter, according  to  hia  discretion.  "  The  first  and  essential  element  of  it, 
is  the  separate  room  for  oral  instruction,  the  devotion  of  the  laboura  of  the 
head  master  chiefly  to  this  object,  and  the  throwing  of  the  children  in 
three  divisions  successively  into  tliat  room,  for  an  hour  twice  a  dfty,  for 
the  purpose  of  that  inatmction.  Every  other  element  of  the  plan  admits  of 
modification,  hut  not  that.  If  that  feature  be  sacrificed,  then  the  most  im- 
portant results  which  I  contemplate  from  it  will,  in  a  great  meaaure,  I  con- 
ceive be  lost.  It  is  no  longer  the  plan  which  I  recommend,  or  one  from  which 
I  anticipate  any  very  decided  advantage."  Now  we  all  know,  that  in  the 
present  atate  of  education,  it  requires  active  and  urgent  measures  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  cravinga  of  the  people,  not  only  with  knowledge,  but  really 
and  truly  with  education,  in  a  proper  quantity  and  of  proper  quality.  That 
all  the  young  may  be  educated,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent persons  to  carry  on  the  work.  Such  we  cannot  now  command. 
Therefore  many  masters  are  overtaaked  ;  and  to  make  up  for  this,  mnat 
have  recourse  to  the  monitorial  system.  The  various  opinions  on  this 
system  have  so  often  appeared  in  the  pages  of  your  Journal,  that  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  my  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  to  remedy  its  defects  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Moaely's  intet^oa  m 
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recommending  the  above  plan.  "  I  claim,  therefore,  as  a  privilege  of  the 
child,  and  as  a  paramount  duty  of  the  master,  that  his  own  individual  cul- 
ture of  the  child's  mind,  his  own  direct  and  personal  labour  upon  it,  should 
begin  from  the  moment  when  the  child  first  enters  the  school,  and  never 
be  interrupted  until  he  leaves  it.  That  the  child  should  not,  for  instance, 
be  tossed  about,  as  it  passes  through  the  school,  from  hand  to  hand,  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  beginning  at  that  of  the  lowest  merit,  until,  if  it  ever 
reach  the  first  or  second,  it  comes  at  length  under  the  influence  of  the 
master-mind  of  the  school,  which  should  have  operated  upon  it  through- 
out." 

This,  then,  is  one  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
-viz.,  that  every  child  undergoes  a  systematic  training  from  the  master,  from 
the  day  on  which  he  first  enters  the  school.  Another  result  will  be  the 
partial,  almost  total  abolition  of  the  monitorial  system,  which  could  only 
be  tolerated  on  the  same  principle  as  infant  schools,  viz.,  the  necessity  of 
the  times. 

I  need  not  mention  the  increased  pleasure  with  which  the  lessons  will 
be  given  by  the  masters,  from  having  all  the  children  in  the  room  occupied 
immediately  under  their  superintendence,  being  able  to  command  any  de- 
gree of  quietness  for  any  length  of  time,  and  from  hearing  no  voice  but 
tbeir  own, — a  pleasure  seldom,  if  ever,  felt  in  the  prestnt  national  schools, 
especially  the  larger  ones. 

Objections  may  be  made  against  this,  as  against  every  other  new  plan. 
Such  most  be  expected ;  but  if  it  be  a  good  one,  it  will  withstand  all  ob- 
jections, and  come  forth  purer  and  stronger  after  the  contest. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  adoption  of  it  Is  the  expense,  which  will 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  single  school  rooms.  The  reason  of  this  will 
be,  principally,  the  employment  of  pupil  teachers,  one  of  whom  Mr.  Mosely 
requires  for  every  additional  25  children.  This  objection,  however,  may, 
in  part,  be  overruled  by  the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  government  have 
come  forward  to  the  support  of  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  perspicuity  with  which  Mr.  Mosely  has  written  his 
repc»rt,  and  this  part  in  particular,  there  is  one  point,  and  one  only,  on 
which  I  have  felt  any  doubt.  This  is,  whether  he  intends  the  Bible  lesson 
to  be  reckoned  among  those  subjects  which  are  suited  to  oral  instruction, 
or  whe&er  it  is  to  be  distinguished  as  a  separate  lesson,  to  be  given  to 
^e  children  collectively.  The  reason  that  I  have  for  considering  that  the 
latter  is  meant,  is  this  passage  : — "  I  propose  that  the  children  be  formed 
into  three  divisions,  and  that  when  the  morning  devotions  and  the  Bible 
lessons  have  terminated,  each  division  passes  to  one  of  these  localities 
(viz.,  gallery,  writing  desks,  or  reading  room),  and  receives  instruction 
In  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  proper  to  that  locality.  Here  it 
is  joined  with  the  morning  devotions,  and  is  to  be  participated  in  by  all 
the  children,  as  the  former.  And  it  is  not  till  after  both  of  these  that  the 
children  separate,  and  each  division  goes  to  its  respective  room.  We 
might  suppose  this  to  be  the  rule,  but  immediately  afterwards  he  says  : — 
"  There  are  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  summer,  three  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  devoted  to  school  business."  Each  of  these  three  hours, 
each  division  spends  in  one  of  the  rooms ;  so  that  from  this  we  conclude, 
tiiat  the  Bible  lesson  does,  as  it  well  might,  form  a  part-of  the  oral  instruc- 
tion. The  former  quotation,  however,  excludes  this  idea,  and  evidently 
xoeans  that  the  children  are  taught  this  lesson  collectively,  immetniUrhr 
alter  prayets.  The  way  in  which  we  may  solve  this  difficulty  is,  either  to 
suppose  that  the  pr&yers  and  Bible  lesson  are  not  included  in  the  three 
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hours ;  or  that  the  "  Bible  lesson"  does  not  mean  instruction  given  in 
Bible  history,  &c.»  but  a  lesson  read  from  the  Bible  by  the  master  with  the 
morning  prayers. 

I  trust  that  I  have  g^ven  my  explanations  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  the  ori« 
ginal ;  if  so,  I  think  I  need  not  apologize  for  taking  up  so  much  valuable 
room. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

March  I9th,  1847.  W.  T.  V. 


EASY  EXERCISES  IN  SPELLING. 

My  Dkab  Sib, — In  my  last  letter,  p.  59,  I  referred  to  Sullivan's  *'  Spel- 
ling-Book Superseded/'  as  containing  useful  exercises  in  spelling.  But  as 
the  sentences  in  that  book  are  too  long  for  beginners,  I  have  prepared  an 
easier  set  for  my  own  schools ;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you  a  few  examples  of  them. 

Gbanta. 


Does  any  thing  ail  you  ?  A  glass  of  ale.  Snow  and  hail.  A  hale  old 
roan.  The  eldest  son  is  often  his  father's  heir.  Fresh  air.  Ayr  is  a  town 
in  Scotland.  He  will  come  ere  long.  If  e*er  I  return.  A  hare  and  a  rab- 
bit. Gray  hair.  We  are  not  allowed  to  speak  ahud.  All  mankind.  A 
cobbler's  awl.  Haul  in  the  net.  Westminster  Hall.  The  altar  of  a 
church.  You  must  alter  your  conduct.  A  halter  is  a  rope.  The  ant  is  a 
busy  insect.  My  mother *&  sister  is  my  aunt.  An  arc  is  a  curved  line. 
Noah's  ark.  Hark  !  the  people  are  shouting.  The  ascent  to  the  top  is 
easy.  Assent  and  consent.  Do  you  know  aught  against  him  ?  You  ought 
to  tell  me.  I  bade  him  depart.  He  is  a  bad  man.  A  bale  of  goods.  He 
prooured  bail.  A  cricket  ball.  Do  not  bawl  so  loud.  A  bald  head.  He 
bawled  aloud.  A  white  bear.  Can  you  bear  pain  ?  His  bare  leg.  The 
mother  that  bare  him.  A  garland  of  bays.  A  piece  of  green  baise.  A 
base  action.  A  bass  voice.  The  Bey  of  Tunis.  The  bay  of  Biscay.  A 
beech  tree.  The  sea  beach,  A  kidney  bean.  I  have  been  there.  Our 
hearts  beat:  Beet  root  is  red.  Be  quiet.  The  queen  bee.  Table  beer. 
A  bier  for  the  dead.  Bury  the  dead.  A  ripe  berry.  The  birth  of  a  cMld. 
A  sailor's  berth.  The  wind  blew.  The  sky  is  blue.  A  wild  boar.  He 
bore  the  pain.  Bore  a  hole.  I  have  bored  it.  Where  is  the  board P 
Bold  as  a  lion.  He  bowled  well.  Two  bushels  make  a  boll.  A  wooden 
bowl.  The  bough  of  a  tree.  Make  a  bow.  A  good  boy.  A  floating  buoy. 
A  brake  is  a  thicket  of  brambles.  Did  you  break  that  cup  ?  A  loaf  of 
bread.  A  high  bred  horse.  What  a  sad  bruise  !  The  brewer  ^rftcf  beer. 
A  rabbit's  burrow.  A  borough  town.  The  city  of  Edinburgh.  A  water 
butt.  Poor,  but  contented.  Buy  and  sell.  Sit  by  me.  Good  bye.  Cknn 
slew  Abel.  A  sugar  cane.  A  canon  of  the  church.  A  cannon  ball.  Caste 
in  India.  Cast  it  from  you.  A  cask  of  beer.  A  casque  is  a  helmet.  The 
session  of  parliament.  They  agreed  to  the  cession  of  the  territory.  Spec- 
tacles in  shagreen  cases.  Chagrin  is  vexation.  Restrain  your  choler.  The 
collar  of  a  coat.  The  cow  chews  her  cud.  Choose  good  and  not  evil.  A 
chord  in  music.  A  cord  or  rope.  Dover  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports.  Sink 
or  swim.  Cite  him  before  a  magistrate.  A  school  site.  The  sight  of  the 
eyes.  A  bird's  claws.  A  clause  in  a  sentence.  Close  the  book.  My 
best  clothes.    Coarse  cloth.    A  race  course.    Of  course.    The  comp/emeii^ 
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makes  up  the  full  number.  A  polite  compliment.  The  core  of  an  apple. 
A  corps  of  cavalry.  His  ihoes  creak.  A  creek  is  a  narrow  bay.  A  cygnet 
is  a  young  swan.  A  signet  ring.  A  fine  day.  The  Dey  of  Algiers.  My 
de€ur  child.  J)eer  in  a  park.  Deign  to  hear  us.  Canute  the  Dane.  Dew 
drops.  My  bill  is  due.  All  must  die.  A  purple  dye.  Buck  and  doe.  A 
lump  of  dough.  Do,  did,  done.  Dun  colour.  To  dun  for  a  debt.  Thou 
dost  love.  Dust  to  dust.  A  draft  is  a  bill  of  exchange.  A  draught  of 
milk.  A  draught  horse.  Is  this  your  ewer  P  I  would  fain  go.  A  fane  is 
a  temple.  To /ei^n  or  dissemble.  I  am/atn/.  A  mere/etii^  A /air  wo- 
man. A  horse /air.  The /are  is  two  shilling^.  How  did  you  fare  ?  A 
daring/ea/.  My  /ee/  are  cold.  A  school  fellow.  The  felloe  of  a  wheel. 
Fillip  it  off.  Andrew  and  PAt/ij9.  A /r  tree.  A /wr  tippet.  Ayffa-bite. 
Flee  from  evil.  The  bird  flew  away.  The^fve  of  the  chimney.  Bread  is 
made  of  flour,  A  flower  garden.  A  horse's  /ore-feet.  A  horse  has  four 
feet.  Go  forth.  The  fourth  day.  Foul  weather.  A  barn-door  fowL 
Does  it  freeze  ?  A  frieze  coat.  Open  the  gate.  His  gait  is  awkward. 
A  gilt  cup.  Stained  with  guilt.  A  grate  for  coals.  A  great  man.  A 
spot  of  grease.  The  kingdom  of  Greece.  Why  do  you  groan  ?  How  you 
are  grown  !  A  hermit's  grot.  A  groat  is  fourpence.  Here  I  am.  Hear 
my  words :  give  ear  to  them.  Sing  a  hymn.  Send  him  here.  A  deep 
hole.    The  trAo/e  world,  &c. 


iBottai^  of  Soo&i^. 


^^^^p^>»»^^^^<»^^ 


SSaUOKS   TO   THB   YOUNG.      BT   THB   REV.    C.    E.    KBNNAWAT,    M.A. 

pp,  304,  Royal  ISmo.  (Rivingtons.) 

Thbsb  sermons  are  dedicated  to  the  parents,  teachers,  and  youthful  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  of  Trinity  Church,  Brighton.  It  is  stated  in  the 
preface,  that  the  interest  expressed  on  the  subject  of  them  in  many  quar- 
ters has  led  to  their  publication,  that  the  aim  of  the  autlior  has  been, 
tbrou^out,  to  present  those  fundamental  truths,  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  christiaii  duty,  and  which  ought  therefore  to  pervade  all  christian  edu- 
cation, in  language  as  simple  as  he  could  command,  accompanied  by  such 
'  illustrations,  and  interwoven  with  such  scripture  narratives,  as  might  ren- 
der religion  attractive  to  the  young ;  and  that  he  has  hoped  that  both  pa- 
rents and  teachers  might  see  in  this  volume  the  method  of  inculcating 
religious  truth  and  duty  exemplified,  and  might  thus  be  aided  in  the  all- 
important  task  of  training  youthful  minds  for  heaven.  The  author  adds, 
that  he  b  not  without  hope  that  the  sermons  may  also  be  found  useful  to 
clergymen  in  rural  parishes,  having  invariably  observed  the  marked  atten- 
tion with  which  they  have  been  listened  to  in  their  delivery  by  the  whole 
congregation,  even  though  they  were  addressed  especially  to  the  young. 
This  last  particular  is  one  deserving  special  notice.  We  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  peculiar  interest  which  the  elder  part  of  the  congregation 
seem  invariably  to  take  in  any  observations  addressed  to  the  young,  and 
when  we  add  to  this  the  recoUection  of  the  fixed  eyes  and  breathless  stiU- 
Dess  of  the  children  themselves  upon  the  discourse  being  turned  to  them, 
we  cannot  but  regard  sermons  to  the  young  as  a  most  valuable  and  effec- 
tive means  of  bringing  the  words  of  the  preacher  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers.  When  preaching  to  children,  the  speaker' 
appears  to  feel  more  at  liberty  to  come  directly  home  to  the  understanding 
and  affections,  and  to  be  conscious  that  his  words  fall  on  the  hearing  ear 
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nnd  the  open  heart,  but  that  whatever  is  unreal  or  cold  is  worse  than  use- 
less. There  is,  too,  an  indescribable  charm  in  simple,  earnest,  affectionate 
language,  when  addressed  to  children  in  their  own  way,  namely,  in  that  of 
illustration  by  similitude,  allegory,  or  narrative.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  of  no  small  benefit  to  all  the  members  of  any  congregation,  if  sermons 
of  this  description  were  more  frequently  preached,  and  we  think  we  cannot 
more  effectually  recommend  this  than  by  giving  a  few  specimens  from  the 
volume  before  us.  How  much,  for  instance,  does  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  words  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  gain  from  the  form 
in  which  it  is  put,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  a  youthful  audience. 

**  Suppose  the  evening  is  come,  and  you  are  just  going  to  your  night's  rest. 
Before  you  go,  you  kneel  down,  perhaps  by  your  mother's  knee,  perhaps  by  your 
teacher^s,  or  some  of  you  at  your  bedside,  and  putting  your  hands  reverently  toge- 
ther, you  say, "  Our  Father.  * 

"  You  have  seen,  I  dare  'say,  most  of  you,  the  picture  of  the  infant  Samuel 
praying.  He  is  looking  upwards,  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  Heaven,  and  his  little 
hands  are  clasped  together  while  he  prays.  If  you  look  at  that  beautiM  pic- 
ture, you  will  see  that  his  whole  soul  is  evidently  taken  up  with  what  he  is  doing ; 
he  is  pmying  with  his  heart  ;  his  eyes  seem  almost  to  look  upwards  through  the 
sky,  and  to  see  the  Great  Being  to  whom  he  is  making  his  prayer.  Now  try  to 
be  like  Samuel  when  you  say  your  prayers.  Try  to  pray  really.  Try  to  remem- 
ber that  God  is  really  looking  upon  you  ;  that  He  is  quite  near  you  ;  that  He  hears 
every  word  you  say ;  and  that  he  is  watching  to  see  whether  you  only  pray  with 
your  lips,  that  is,  whether  you  only  say  your  prayers,  or  whether  you  really  pray 
them. 

"  This  is  the  first  thing  which  is  necessary :  you  cannot  pray  at  all  unless  you 
remember  that  when  you  kneel  down  you  are  in  God's  very  presence :  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  is  just  like  coming  out  of  the  street  and  entenng  into  the  Church: 
you  leave  the  walks  of  men,  and  come  at  once  into  the  House  of  God. 

"  Now,  to  help  you  to  pray  truly,  let  me  advise  you  to  pause  a  little  before  you 
begin.  Do  not  repeat  your  prayer  the  moment  you  are  upon  your  knees,  but  sU^ 
and  pause  a  few  moments;  and  think  what  you  are  going  to  do,  and  whom  you 
are  going  to  speak  to.  If  you  were  going  to  ask  something  of  a  king  or  a  quees^ 
you  would  not  begin  to  speak  hastily  and  thoughtlessly  the  very  instant  you 
should  stand  in  the  royal  presence.  But  God  is  the  King  of  kings ;  and.  when  you 
kneel  down  on  your  knees  to  pray,  it  is  just  like  entering  into  the  presence  and 
palace  of  heaven,    (pp.  4-6.) 

'*  Perhaps  you  never  before  thought  what  a  happy  hour  the  hour  of  prayer  is.  It 
is  like  going  home,  for  it  is  going  to  your  Father, — to  speak  to  Him,  to  pray  to 
Him,  to  ask  Him  for  pardon,  for  peace,  for  goodness,  for  grace. 

"  You  all  know  how  difi^erent  your  earthly  father  is  from  every  other  human 
being  in  the  world.  You  think  much  of  him  ;  you  love  him ;  you  would  lay  dowB 
your  lives  for  him,  you  love  him  so  much.  Your  kind  teachers  have  often  told  you 
about  this  when  they  have  explained  to  you  the  fifth  commandment.  What  thoughts^ 
then,  of  holy  love  ought  to  fill  your  young  hearts  when  you  kneel  down-  at  night, 
or  in  the  morning,  before  your  true,  your  Heavenly  Father !  For  remember,  dear 
children,  that  dearly  as  you  love  your  earthly  father,  he  is  but  a  shadow  of  your 
Father  in  heaven :  God  is  your  true  Father,  and  heaven  is  your  real  home."  (pp. 
9-10.) 

And  in  another  sermon,  preached  just  before  the  time  of  children  leav- 
ing school  for  the  holidays,  the  preacher  asks, 

*'  What  is  home  ?  It  is  where  our  parents  dwell.  If  they  change  their  dwellings 
they  change  our  home :  for  our  true  home  is  their  bosoms. 

'*  And  what  is  heaven  ?  It  is  our  last  home,  for  it  is  there  that  our  Father 
dwells.  It  would  not  be  heaven,  if  it  were  not  home.  When  you  go,  then,  to  the 
homes  of  earth,  oh,  think  of  the  home  of  heaven !  When  your  spirits  rise  as  you 
get  nearer  and  nearer,  and  recognize  objects  which  you  know  so  well,  oh  I  think  of 
Bie  blessed  journey  to  your  last  home ;  think  how,  as  your  spirits  mount  upwards^ 
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and  you  catcb,  as  you  get  nearer  and  nearer,  the  songs  of  the  angels,  oh  I  think 
how  very  happy  your  hearts  will  be !"    (p.  67.) 

^  The  subject  of  a  heavenly  home  is  again  touched  upon  thus : — 

"  Now,  as  the  kingdom  of  this  world  is  full  of  inhabitants,  so  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  There  are  angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim  there.  They 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  God ;  tbev  do  his  commands.  They  are  perfectly  happy ; 
they  have  no  care-marks  upon  their  brows,  because  they  have  no  sin  in  their 
hearts :  there  is  no  sickness  among  them  ;  there  are  none  that  are  poor  or  suffer- 
ing, lame,  halt,  blind,  or  deaf, ;  their  days  are  all  one  unbroken  stream  of  happi- 
ness and  joy. 

*'  What  we  want  you  all  to  believe  and  to  keep  in  mind  is,  that  this  beautiful 
world  in  which  the  angels  dwell,  is  the  place  that  God  intends  for  you — and  al- 
thougb  none  of  you  can  go  to  it  until  after  you  have  passed  through  the  grave, 
jet  mat  even  now  that  heavenly  world  exists;  the  angels  are  living  in  it  as  we  are 
living  here;  it  is  their  home,  and  we  ought  to  look  on  it  as  our  home. 

^  Jnst  as  you  that  are  at  school  often  think  of  your  home  and  your  parents,  so 
should  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  think  of  that  bright  world  as  our  real  home,  be- 
cause our  heavenly  Father  dwells  there.  Yes,  dear  children,  it  is  a  happy,  sunny 
hcmie ;  it  is  like  eternal  summer  there : 

" '  No  clouded  sun,  no  changeful  moon. 
But  glorious  high  eternal  noon.' 

**  But  there  is  much  interest  about  you  all  felt  in  that  happy  place. 

^  Fon  can  all  understand  that,  if  you  think  of  friends  that  live  at  a  distance,  you 
are  glad  that  they  should  be  also  thinking  of  you.  And  so,  if  it  is  our  duty  to 
think  about  heaven  and  the  angels,  it  is  delightful  if  we  can  be  allowed  to  believe 
that  the  angels  think  about  us. 

''  Now  the  text  tells  us  that  they  do.  '  In  heaven,*  said  our  blessed  Lord, '  their 
anffels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  What  a  sweet 
and  solemn  truth !  It  tells  us,  that  every  little  child  has  a  guardian  angel  in  hea- 
ven ;  that  all  these  ffuardian  angels  are  for  ever  gazing  on  the  countenance  of 
Ahnigfaty  God.  This  is  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  heavenly  employment  What 
exaoUy  ^y  do  besides  we  are  not  informed ;  and  we  can  teach  nothing  which  the 
Scriptures  do  not  first  teach  us.  But  there  are  two  other  texts  which  will  help  us 
to  understand  this.  St.  Paul*  tells  us,  that  the  angels  are '  ministering  spirits  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  them  that  are  heirs  of  salvation.'  Now  is  it  a  great  thing  to 
say,  and  yet  it  is  a  true  thing,  that  you  are  '  heirs  of  salvation.' .  You  may  never 
reach  the  blessed  inheritance  because  of  your  rebellion ;  you  may  sell  your  birth- 
right, as  Esau  did,  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  which  means  for  the  world,  and  pleasure, 
and  sin:  but  God  has  called  you  to  Uiis  blessed  inheritance  ;  He  has  made  you 
beirs  of  salvation,  and  therefore  the  angels  are  your  guardians  and  ministers.  u>p. 
112-114.) 

*^  Tou  cannot,  perhaps,  quite  understand  this ;  you  will  understand  it  by  and 
by.  What  you  have  to  do  now  is,  to  believe  on  the  authority  of  God's  holy  word, 
that  the  gusurdian  angels  will  help  you,  by  the  direction  of  God,  both  in  body  and 
soul. 

«  For  look  agdu  at  the  expression,  *  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  &ce  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  Why  should  they  look  upon  the  face 
of  God,  unless  it  be  to  take  His  commands  when  He  would  send  them  down  to 
earth  ?  And  why  should  he  send  them  down,  but  to  give  succour  to  those  that  are 
in  trouble  ?  Surely,  these  are  happy  thoughts  for  you  all !  You  have,  each  one 
of  you,  a  guardian  in  heaven :  there  is,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  from  our 
Lord's  words,  an  angel  appointed  to  watch  over  each  little  child.  Just  as,  in  many 
earthly  families,  there  is  a  servant,  whose  business  it  is  to  wait  on  this  or  that  mem- 
ber of  it ;  so  in  the  great  family  of  God's  elect  children,  there  is  an  angel  minis- 
ter, an  heavenly  attendant,  to  supply  the  wants  of  every  member  of  it  We  read,f 
^  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  opened  the  prison  doors'  for  St.  Peter  and  St.  John :  and 
we  read  again4i  how  there  stood  the  angel  of  God  by  St.  Paul,  and  told  him  ^ow  all 

•  Heb.  i,  14.       f  Acts,  v,  1 9.  •      J  Acts,  xxvii,  23. 
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that  were  in  tbe  ship  with  him  should  be  saved.  These  may,  or  they  may  not, 
have  been  in  each  case  those  special  angels  which  were  guardian  ministers  to  the 
apostles ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  see  how  the  angels  have  been  commissioned  to 
help  others,  and  we  may  learn  how  they  may  help  us/    (pp.  115, 116.) 

How  could  such  lessons  as  the  following  be  more  impressively  taught 
than  by  the  minister  of  God  speaking  from  the  pulpit  to  the  youthful  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  ? 

"  Remember,  last  of  all,  what  I  said  to  you  in  the  beginning,  of  the  all-seeing 
eye,  and  the  all-hearing  ear  of  God.  When  you  tell  the  truth,  God  hears  it ;  ff 
you  tell  a  lie,  God  hears  it  in  heaven  too. 

"  The  writer  of  this  once  knew  a  little  boy  who  was  at  school  where  there  were 
certain  bounds,  which  none  of  the  children  were  allowed  to  go  beyond.  The  little 
boy's  home  was  not  far  from  the  school,  and  he  ran  home  on  one  holiday,  and  told 
his  father  that  he  had  asked  leave  to  go.  His  father,  a  short  time  afterwards,  saw 
the  schoolmaster,  and  asked  him  if  he  ever  c;ave  leave  to  such  little  boys  to  go  so 
far  ?  The  schoolmaster  said,  No !  The  father  did  not  ask  any  further  questions ; 
but  he  went  home  and  wrote  to  his  little  boy  what  the  master  had  said ;  and  then 
he  added,  *  I  was  afraid  to  go  further.  I  did  not  ask  another  question  !  '  He  that 
made  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  and  he  that  formed  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?* 
I  hope  my  dear  boy,  I  shall  never  have  again  to  write  to  you  about  so  serious  and 
so  sad  a  matter.' 

"  Now  it  is  a  great  many  years  since  this  happened,  and  the  little  boy  is  alive 
now ;  but  he  has  told  me  that  he  remembers  it  all  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday 
— the  very  shape  of  his  father's  letter ;  the  seal  that  it  had  on  it ;  the  look  of  the 
direction  ;  the  fine  summer  morning  on  which  the  letter  came — he  remembers  them 
all.  He  remembers  to  thank  God  and  to  bless  God  for  giving  him  so  good  a 
father,  and  for  turning  him  from  a  lying  tongue,     (pp.  145, 146.) 

"I  said  just  now,  that  God  saw  you  at  your  exercises.*  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
to  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  on  this,  it  is  often  the  case  that  boys  will  help 
each  other. .  I  have  known  boys  make  it  a  constant  practice  to  get  their  exercises 
done  for  them.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  They  never  learn  to  do  an  exereite 
themselves.  They  grow  up  idlers  and  dunces ;  they  waste  their  own  time  and  their 
parents'  money ;  they  deceive  their  teachers ;  they  oflend  the  God  that  sees  theni. 
Their  whole  life  is  hypocrisy.  If  you  set  out  by  doing  yourselves,  without  help, 
all  that  is  set  you,  although  it  may  seem  difficult,  yet  every  trial  will  make  it 
easier ;  and  while  some  are  spending  all  their  time  in  shifts  and  expedients  to  de- 
ceive, you  will  be  making  good  progress,  and  growing  like  your  blessed  Saviour  in 
knowledge  and  in  wisdom ;  laying  up  a  treasure  of  the  honeyed  sweets  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  you  in  time,  and,  if  sanctified  by  prayer, 
a  blessing  in  eternity  too. 

'*  You  CJEinnot  deceive  your  teachers,  without  offending  God.  You  may  call 
these  things  school  tricks,  but  they  are,  alas !  school  sins.  Let  nothing,  I  entreat 
you,  dear  young  friends,  induce  you  to  commit  them.  It  is  madness  to  make  a 
mock  of  sin  ;  and  these  are  the  sins  of  the  young,  and  if  persisted  in  they  will  lead 
to  the  darker  crimes  that  make  the  old  so  miserable. 

"  And  this  leads  me  to  the  power  which  you  may  obtain  by  keeping  constantly 
in  mind  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God.  It  is  the  forgetfulness  of  this  that  makes  sin- 
ners so  bold.  ^  While  the  eye  of  man  is  upon  them,  they  are  afraid  to  sin.  There 
is  something  in  the  eye  of  a  fellow-creature,  (what  it  is,  we  can  scarcely  tell,  what 
wonderful  light  in  the  human  eye,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  reflection  of  Gpd's  eye), 
that  restrains  men  from  sinning.  They  wait  until  the  eye  is  removed :  they  stay 
till  they  are  alone.  They  find  themselves  so ;  they  are  alone — quite  by  themselves, 
and  they  will  almost  bless  God  that  they  are  so,  iat  they  may  sin  without  being 
seen.  But  are  they  alone  ?  Oh,  could  they  pierce  with  the  mind  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness which  is  around  their  hearts,  they  would  see  themselves  surrounded  with  eyes, 
perhaps  the  eyes  of  angels  sadly  looking  on  them,  perhaps  the  eyes  of  devils  tri- 
umphing over  them.    But  one  eye — one  eye !  that  one  awful,  keen,  searching, 

— — — ~-"^^ — -~    --  -     -  -  -r     -  III!  -  I  n 

*  This  part  addressed  especially  to  the  boys  of  the  Cheltenham  College. 
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penetraiiiig  eye,  pouring  down,  like  a  second  sun,  its  beams  of  fire  upon  them,  bow 
would  tbey  start  and  sbrink  and  tremble,  could  tbey  see  or  believe  tbat  that  was 
really  upon  them. 

"  You  remember  the  anecdote  of  a  Sunday  scbool  child,  wbom  her  father  took 
into  a  com  field  on  a  Sunday  to  belp  him  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  corn,  and  steal 
them.  '  Look  round,'  said  this  wicked  father  to  his  child;  '  is  any  one  in  sight? 
Can  any  one  see  us  ?  The  child  looked  round.  *  None,  father,'  she  said.  *  Oh, 
yes,  but  there  is !  Stop!  don't  cut  them!'  *  Where,  my  child.'  *  There — there,' 
she  said,  pointii^  to  heaven.  And  her  father  put  his  shears  away  and  returned 
home  immediately.  He  could  not  sin  because  of  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God. 
(pp.  169,  171.) 

-  ^  Are  there  no  secret  sins  that  bring  curses  down  ?  Have  you  not  yourselves, 
dear  children,  sometimes  seen  how  a  secret  sin  will  put  a  whole  family  or  a  whole 
school  into  trouble  ?  Some  one  has  missed  what  he  valued :  it  cannot  be 
found ;  every  one  denies  having  taken  it ;  the  servants  are  summoned,  and  then 
the  children,  and  still  the  thing  is  secret.  There  is  one  hand  that  has  taken  it ; 
there  is  one  heart  trembling  because  of  its  consciousness;  tliere  is  one  tongue  more 
loud  in  denying  than  all  the  rest,  because  it  is  the  tongue  of  the  guilty  child. 

"I  need  not  go  further.  'Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out;'  sooner  or 
later  it  must  come  out  if  you  do  not  confess  it ;  it  will  lie  like  a  stone  in  your  bo- 
soms ;  there  will  be  a  cold  heavy  feeling  upon  your  heart,  until  you  confess." 
(pp.  247.) 

What  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  sermon 
on  Subjection,  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  applied  to  guard  quick 
and  clever  children  against  a  temptation  to  which  they  are  often  exposed  ? 

**  The  latter  half  of  this  sermon  will  contain  some  observations  about  obedience 
and  tabmiseion :  but  before  we  come  to  this,  I  wish  to  notice  one  thing;  it  is  that 
which  I  have  just  spoken  about,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  subject,  or  obedient  to  His 
parents,  natwithetanding  He  had  been  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  answered  the  ques- 
tions of  the  great  doctors  and  rabbis;  and  not  only  answered  them,  but  asked  such 
questions  as  astonished  all  the  people  that  stood  by. 

-  ^  Is  there  any  little  boy  or  little  girl  here  who  would  not  have  been  rather  puffed 
np  by  this  ?  If  you  had  been  to  a  great  city  and  talked  with  great  men,  and  an- 
swered all  their  questions  so  as  to  astonish  them,  would  you  not  feel  a  little  proud  ? 
And  if  Ton  had  to  leave  the  great  city  and  return  to  a  little  quiet  village  like 
Nazaretti,  would  you  not  be  rather  sorry,  and  wish  for  a  greater  place  and  for  more 
pecmle  to  hear  and  to  admire  you  ?  If  you  would,  you  would  not  be  like  the  young 
child,  the  blessed  Jesus.  He  went  back  with  His  parents  quietly  and  willingly, 
and  was  happy  to  be  at  home  again,  and  to  obey  His  pious  father,  though  he  was 
only  the  carpenter  Joseph,  and  to  do  all  that  His  blessed  mother  the  Virgin  Mary 
t6ld  Him,  although  she  was  only  a  woman,  and  He  was  in  reality  the  ^n  of  the 
Most  High  God. 

*'  Let  me  earnestly  intreat  you  to  remember  this.  Sometimes  when  you  answer 
wen  in  your  classes,  do  not  your  young  hearts  begin  to  beat  with  joy,  and  with 
some  pride  too  ?  Alas,  my  dear  young  friends,  you  especially  I  speak  to,  who  gin 
answer,  and  are  clever  and  quick,  take  great  care  how  you  boast  or  pride  yourselves 
on  your  answers.  It  is  the  testimony  of  many  school  teachers  and  of  many  clergy- 
men, that  the  quickest  and  sharpest  children  are  often  the  worst  in  the  school : 
they  give  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest :  and  why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  they  are 
nottrue  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ ;  they  do  not  lie  in  His  bosom  like  St.  John; 
they  do  not  follow  Him  like  Levi ;  they  are  not  His  true  lambs  in  disposition  and 
in  heart;  they  do  not  truly  follow  Him,  the  Lamb  of  God:  they  have  knowledge 
in  their  heads,  but  Uiey  have  not  love  in  their  hearts."    (pp.  34,  35.) 

.  .We  will  only  add,  that  both  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  in  the  practi- 
cal mode  of  treating  them,  we  can  confidently  recommend  this  volume, 
X)articularl7  to  heads  of  families,  as  a  model  of  "  Sermons  to  the  Voung." 
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A  LBCTUBB    OW   THB   BBST   MBANS   OF   PROMOTING   THE    INTBLLBCTUAL   IM- 
PROYBMBNT    OF   YOUTH.        BT.    J.    F.    OOOD,    LL.O.,    pp.    51.       (Lougmon 

and  Co,,  London;  Bruce,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  M* Coll,  South  Shields.) 

This  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Dodd»  of  North  Shields,  at  a  meeting 
of  schoolmasters  and  of  the  friends  of  education,  assembled  at  Newcastle 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  society,  having  for  its  principal  objects  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  elevation  of  the  schoolmaster 
in  the  scale  of  society.  It  contains  as  full  and  systematic  a  discussion  of 
its  subject  as  could  be  expected  in  an  address  to  a  numerous  and  some- 
what mixed  audience,  and  the  lecturer  endeavours  to  remove  certain  po- 
pular errors  and  prejudices  relating  to  the  management  of  education,  in  a 
very  sensible  and  convincing  manner.  We  shall  g^ve  in  another  part  of 
our  Journal  extracts  at  some  length  upon  the  subjects  recommended  by 
the  lecturer  to  be  taught  in  middle  schools,  but  we  introduce  here  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  some  provision  for  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  apprentices  in  certain  cases. 

''  Boys  intended  for  engineers  or  architects,  have  to  serve  long  apprenticeships, 
in  which  theyure  chiefly  employed  in  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  their  profession. 
They  are  consequently  removed  from  school  early,  before  having  had  time  to 
acquire  a  proper  foundation  of  theoretical  mathematics,  to  enable  them  success- 
fully to  prosecute  the  higher  branches  of  science  which  these  important  professions 
demand. 

^  The  apprenticeship  system  has  a  bad  influence  in  some  other  cases,  but  in  these 
the  professional  education  being  good,  there  is  less  reason  to  complain ;  though 
certainly  the  superstructure  can  never  be  so  solid  and  extensive,  when  the  foun- 
dation has  been  too  narrow,  or  constructed  of  perishable  materials.  It  exerts  the 
most  unfortunate  influence  on  boys  intended  for  business.  They  axe  removed 
from  school  at  12  or  13,  or  even  earlier,  to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship.  Durio|; 
these  long  and  toilsome  years  little  leisure  for  self  improvement  can  be  expecteal 
The  boy  comes  home  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  weary  and  exhausted  by  ex- 
ertion. In  such  a  state  his  mind  cannot  be  active.  It  and  the  body  must  hoifk 
be  at  ease,  before  the  mental  faculties  can  exert  themselves  nrofitably.  The  oon- 
sequence  is,  when  he  grows  up  and  has  more  time  at  his  oisposal,  he  possesses 
neither  literary  tastes  nor  mental  activity  to  indiu^e  him  to  engage  in  an  impKor- 
ing  course  of  reading,  or  in  other  intellectual  pursuits.  His  leisure  hours  tie 
therefore  too  frequently  spent  in  amusements,  sometimes  worse  than  frivolous,  OK 
in  demoralising  self-indulgence.  The  mischievous  effects  of  such  a  state  of  thingi 
on  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community,  are  obvious.  Nothing  can  amdio- 
rate  them  but  legislative  enactment,  legalising  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the 
indenture,  allowing  the  apprentice  to  have  three  months  or  so,  or  something 
equivalent,  in  each  of  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  to  go  to 
school.  Being  then  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  he  would  be  more  sei^ible- 
of  the  value  of  time,  and  would  likely  make  as  much  progress  in  these  months^  as 
in  twice  the  time  at  an  earlier  period.  This  plan  is  no  vain  theory.  It  is  unlr 
fomdy,  and  with  the  best  results,  acted  on  in  America.  Its  influence  is  there  kU 
and  observed,  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  people,  and  would  be  so  with  as  too^ 
were  we  to  imitate  their  example.'' 

We  add  also  to  this  notice,  the  last  paragraph  of  the  lecture,  which  ss  a 
summary  of  its  contents,  and  affords  topics  for  meditation  to  all  concerned 
in  the  intellectual  improvement  of  youth ;  and,  if  we  cannot  assure  our 
readers  that  they  will  find  all  these  points  fully  discussed  in  the  lecture, 
we  can  say  with  truth  that  they  are  ail  noticed  in  an  interesting  and  in« 
etructive  manner. 

**  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  human  reason,  with  its  auxiliary  faculties, 
ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  culture  in  every  elementary  intellectual  education ; 
that  this  object  can  only  be  effectually  attained  by  an  independent  exercise  of  it ; 
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that  astronomy,  geology,  and  the  experimental  sciences,  cannot  he  used  hy  young 
persons  for  such  a  purpose,  from  not  having  preliminary  information  sufficient  to 
enahle  them  to  reason  mdejpendently  upon  them ;  that  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
Ibeing  a  priori  sciences,  ancf  consequently  containing  most  inference,  hesides  heing 
of  great  practical  utility,  are  hetter  adapted  to  this  end ;  that  the  faculty  of  lan- 

Eiage  ought  early  to  be  cultivated  ;  that  the  learned  languages  are  better  calcu- 
ted  than  any  other  for  accomplishing  this ;  that  from  Uieir  structure,  they  are 
best  adapted  for  giving  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammatical  science ;  for  laying^ 
the  foundation  for  the  general  study  of  languages,  and  for  disciplining  the  human 
leason ;  but  that,  after  a  certain  M^e,  the  severer  discipline  of  geometry  must  be 
Added  to  that  of  language,  to  give  mil  strength  and  development  to  the  reasoning* 
£uml^ ;  that  they  must  afterwards  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  any  system  of  edu- 
cation that  shall  cultivate  the  one,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other,  must  be  essentiidly 
defective.*** 


V^t  <£tiitot^i  portfolio. 
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SEVEN  TBUB  NOTES  OF  A  QOOD  WIT. 

TixsT,  the  child  must  be  'Ev^vi^c*  apt  by  goodness  of  wit,  and  applicable  by  readi* 
ness  of  will,  to  learning,  having  all  other  qualities  of  die  mind  and  parts  of  the 
body,  that  must  another  day  serve  learning. 

Secondly,  the  child  ought  to  be  Mftifim,  good  of  memory.  This  is  so  princi- 
pal a  note,  as  without  it  all  other  gifts  of  nature  do  small  service  to  learning.  And 
though  it  be  the  mere  gift  of  nature,  yet  is  memory  well  preserved  by  use,  and 
maeh  increased  by  order.  In  a  child  a  good  memory  is  well  known  by  three  pro- 
perties; that  is,  if  it  be  quick  in  receiving,  sure  in  keeping,  and  ready  in  deliver^ 
isfffbrth  again. 

The  third  note  is,  that  he  be  ^iXo/ia9i)c«  given  to  love  learning.  Socrates  did 
caase  to  be  written  at  the  entry  of  his  school  in  golden  letters,  this  golden  sentence^ 
'JBdf  ^  ^iXonaQ^c,  *iay  irokvfiaOric :  which,  excellently  said  in  Greek,  is  thus 
rudely  in  English :  ''  If  thou  love  learning,  thou  shalt  attain  to  much  learning." 

Fourthly,  the  child  should  be  ^iX6irovoe,  that  is,  should  have  a  lust  to  labour^ 
and  a  will  to  taJce  pains ;  for  if  a  child  have  all  the  benefits  of  nature,  with  perfec- 
tion of  memory,  Ipve,  like,  and  praise  learning  never  so  much ;  yet  if  he  be  not  of 
biinself  painful,  he  shall  never  attain  unto  it  And  yet  where  love  is  present,  la- 
bour is  seldom  absent,  in  study  of  learning,  and  matter  of  the  mind. 

FifUily,  he  must  be  ^iXrfKooc,  glad  to  hear  and  learn  of  another;  for  otherwise 
be  shall  stick  with  great  trouble,  where  he  miffht  go  easily  forward;  and  also 
catch  hardly  a  very  little  by  hb  own  toil,  when  he  might  gather  quickly  a  good 
Seal  by  another  man's  teaching. 

The  sixth  mark  is  that  he  be  Zjjrij nic6c,  naturally  bold  to  ask  any  question^ 
desirous  to  search  out  any  doubt ;  not  ashamed  to  learn  of  the  meanest,  nor  afraid 
to  go  to  the  greatest,  until  he  be  perfectly  taught,  and  fully  satisfied. 

Lastly,  he  must  be  ^iXivaifoe,  one  that  loveti  to  be  praised  for  well-doing  at 
bis  £Eithe?s  or  master^s  hand. 

And  thus,  by  Socrates'  judgment,  a  good  father  and  a  wise  schoolmaster  shotild 
•hoose  a  child  to  m^e  a  scholar  of,  that  hath  by  nature  the  foresaid  perfect  qualities 
and  comely  furniture  both  of  mind  and  body ;  hath  memory  quick  to  receive,  sure  to 
beep,  and  ready  to  deliver;  haUi  love  to  learning ;  hath  lust  to  labour;  hath  de- 
sire to  learn  of  others ;  hath  boldness  to  ask  any  questions ;  hath  mind  wholly 
bent  to  win  praise  by  well-doing. 

The  two  first  of  these  qualities  are  special  benefits  of  nature,  yet  to  be  preserved 
and  mndi  increased  by  discipline:  the  five  last  are  to  be  wholly  won  and  main- 
tained by  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster. 

ASCHAM. 


•  During  the  course  recommended  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  suppose  three  histories 
to  be  read ;  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England. 
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ASCHAM  AND  LADY  JANE   OBEY. 

One  example,  whether  love  or  fear  doth  work  more  in  a  child  for  virtue  and  learn- 
ning,  I  will  gladly  report,  which  may  he  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed 
with  more  profit. 

Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Brodegate  in  Leicestershire,  to  take 
my  leave  of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceedingly  much  be- 
holden. Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  all  the  household  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber  reading 
^'  Phsedo  Platonis"  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace.  After  salutation  and  duty  done,  with  some 
other  talk,  I  asked  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  ?  Smiling,  she 
answered  me :  '*  I  wist  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that 
I  find  in  Plato.  Alas !  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant. "  ''  And 
how  came  you,  madam,"  quoth  I,  '*  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure  ?  And  what 
did  chiefly  allure  you  tu  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few  men  have  attained 
thereunto  ?"  *'  I  will  tell  you,"  quoth  she,  '*  and  tell  you  a  truth  which  perchance 
ye  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is  that  He 
sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when  I 
am  in  presence  of  either  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand, 
or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything 
else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so  per- 
fectly, as  God  made  the  world ;  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threat- 
ened, yea  presently  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways  (which 
I  will  not  name  for.  the  honour  I  bear  them),  so  without  measure  misordered,  that 
I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer,  who  teaoheth 
me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all 
the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fidl  on 
weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else,  but  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear, 
and  whole  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure, 
and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and  more,  that  in  respect  of  it  all  other 
pleasures  in  very  deed  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me." 

*'  I  remember  this  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  so  worthy  of  memory,  and  be^ 
cause  also  it  was  the  last  talk  that  ever  I  had,  and  the  last  time  that  ever  I  saw 
that  noble  and  worthy  lady." — Ascham, 

**  If  ever  the  nature  of  man,"  says  Ascham,  **  be  given  at  any  time  more  than 
another,  to  receive  goodness,  it  is  in  innocency  of  young  years,  before  that  expe- 
rience of  evil  have  taken  root  in  him." 

OBJECT  OF  EDUCATION  DEFINED. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  education  is  to  render  mind  the  fittest  possible  instru- 
ment for  discovering,  applying,  or  obeying,  the  laws  under  which  God  has  placed 
the  xxmsttse^-^President  Wayland, 

HINTS  ON  EDUCATION  FBOM  HILTON. 

Fob  their  studies:  first,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  necessary  rules  of 
some  good  grammar ;  and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  • 
distinct  and  clear  pronunciation,  especially  in  the  vowels.  Next,  to  make  them 
expert  in  the  usefullest  points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to  season  them  and  win 
them  early  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  tme  labour,  ere  any  flattering  sf  ducement  it 
Tain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delightful  book  of  education 
should  be  read  to  them.  Here  the  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  tamper 
them,  such  lectures  and  explanations  upon  every  opportunity  as  mav  lead  and  draw 
them  in  willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiiatbn 
of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots, 
dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages :  that  they  may  despise  and  soom  all  their 
childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to  delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises ;  which 
he  who  hath  the  art  and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and 
efiectual  persuasions,  and  what  wim  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need  be,  bat 
chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them  to  an  incredible 
diligence  and  courage,  inmsing  into  their  young  breasts  such  an  iogenious  and 
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noble  ardour,  as  could  not  fail  to  make  many  of  tbem  renowned  and  matclilesff 
men. 

The  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education  is  laborious  indeed  at  the 
first  ascent ;  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goo<lly  prospect  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming. 

And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to  read  with  them  Uiose  organic  arts  which 
enable  men  to  discourse  and  write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the 
fitted  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.  Logic,  therefore,  as  much  as  is  useful,  is  to 
^e  referred  to  this  due  place,  with  all  her  well-couched  heads  and  topics,  until  it 
be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  ornate  rhetoric.  To  which 
poetry  would  be  made  subservient,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtle 
and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate.  .  .  This  would  soon  make 
them,  perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  playwriters  be ; 
and  show  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  magnificent  use  might  be  made 
•f  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human  things. 


Socumenti^. 


GOVERNMENT    SCHEME. 

The  following  letter  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in  cx* 
"planation  of  a  point  upon  which  some  misapprehension  has  taken  place  :*— 

38,  Gloucester  Square^  Hyde  Park,  March  I2th. 

Rev.  Sib, — I  read  in  the  Patriot  newspaper  mis  evening  a  letter  to  which  your 
name  is  attached,  addressed,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  to  ministera 
of  the  Wesleyan  Association,  requesting  them  *'  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  get  a 
petition  from  every  congregation  in  their  circuit,"  in  order  to  induce  the  "  House 
'  of  Commons  not  to  vote  any  further  sum  of  money  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee  of  Coimcil  on  Education  ;  and  to  entreat  the  house  to  petition  the 
Queen  to  dissolve  the  conmiittee  by  whom  this  pernicious  scheme"  (the  Minutes 
of  August  and  December,  1846)  "has  been  recommended,  and  to  declare  that  the 
interests  of  the  nation  will  be  best  promoted  by  the  non-interference  of  govern- 
ment as  to  the  education  of  the  people."  A  form  of  petition  is  appended  to  this 
letter,  and  is  intended  to  be  sent  to  every  congregation  connected  with  your  asso* 
ciation. 

For  this  purpose  the  letter  commences  with  the  following  representation: — 
-**  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  recently  brought  before  paniament  certain  Mi- 
nutes of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  proposing  that  provisioa 
should  be  made  by  government  for  training,  supporting,  ana  pensioning,  school- 
mast^  and  mistresses,  and  for  creating  and  supporting  a  widely  extended  system 
of  education,  by  which  it  is  intended  Siat  the  instructors  of  masses  of  the  rising^ 
i;eneration  shoidd  become  government  stipendiaries  and  expectants  of  government 
pensions,  to  obtain  which  purposes  they  will  have  to  secure  the  approbation  of  an 
inroector  appointed  by  government,  but  who  must  also  be  sanctioned  by  one  of  the 
archbishops,  and  who  is  to  remain  in  office  only  so  long  as  such  sanction  is  con- 
^tinned." 

If  such  was  your  interpretation  of  the  intention  of  the  government,  I  cannot 
.wonder  that  you  should  have  used  your  utmost  efforts,  in  conjunction  vsrith  the 
fCommittee  of  Privileges,  to  arouse  the  congregations  of  the  Wesleyan  Association 
■to  defeat  so  gross  an  injustice ;  but  if  you  have  misunderstood,  and  unintentionally 
Tery  gravely  misrepresented,  the  plan  developed  in  the  recent  Minutes  of  the 
^Committee  of  Council,  observe  the  consequences. 

Every  superintendent  minister,  placing  confidence  in  your  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges, eveiy  local  preacher,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  suggestions  of  his  superin- 
tendent, and  every  congregation  which  may  rely  on  the  representation  of  ita 
minister,  will  receive  from  your  letter  the  impression  that  no  school  connected 
with  the  Weslcnran  Association  can  partake  of  the  grants  offered  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  in  their  recent  minutes,  unless  this  school  be  subject  to  the  visits  of  an 
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inspector  appointed  witli  the  concurrence  of  one  of  the  archhishops,  and  liable  to 
he  dismissed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  archiepiscopal  sanction.  They  will  beliere 
Aat  no  Wesleyan  pupil  teacher  can  be  apprenticed ;  no  master  can  receive  a  gra- 
tuity ;  no  teacher  can  be  pensioned ;  no  apprentice  can  be  elected  to  a  Queen'» 
scholarship  ;  and  no  candidate  in  a  normal  school  connected  with  the  Wesleyan 
Association  can  obtain  a  certificate,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of  salary^ 
unless  he  be  examined  by  an  inspector  appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  for  whose  continuance  in  office  his  grace's  sanction  is  requisite. 

Such  a  conception  of  the  intentions  of  the  Committee  of  Council  will  justify  th^ 
appeal  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  to  the  congregations  of  the  Wesleyan  As- 
sociation, and  such  a  representation  is  likely  to  rouse  the  superintendent  ministers^ 
the  local  preachers,  and  their  congregations,  to  the  utmost  activity,  to  petition  the 
House  of  Commons  to  withhold  £e  parliamentary  grant  for  the  promotion  of ''  so 
pernicious  a  scheme." 

Accordingly,  as  your  letter  suggests  that  *'  it  is  important  that  the  petitions  * 
should  be  numerously  signed,"  it  is  probable  that  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  (March 
the  14th),  as  your  letter  is  dated  March  the  4th — the  form  of  petition,  appended 
to  your  letter,  will  be  signed  by  great  numbers  of  persons  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gations and  Sunday  schools  of  the  Wesleyan  Association.  All  will  feel  that  a  plan 
of  education,  which  thus  imposes  the  interference  of  an  ecclesiastical  authority  as 
a  condition  of  grants  &om  the  Committee  of  Council  to  dissenting  schools,  is  an 
intolerable  injustice. 

You  will  rejoice  to  leam  that  the  danger  which  you  apprehend  to  be  impending 
over  the  schools  connected  with  the  congregations  of  the  Wesleyan  Association  is 
a  delusion. 

The  Committee  of  Council  never  made  any  grant  to  a  dissenting  school  on  such 
a  condition  as  you  have  supposed :  they  have  never  required,  either  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  grants  or  otherwise,  power  to  authorise  any  inspector,  appointed 
with  the  concurrence  of  an  archbishop,  to  enter  any  British  or  dissenting  schook 
The  order  in  council  of  the  10th  of  August,  1840,  makes  the  approval  of  an  asrch* 
bishop  an  incident  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  Church  of  England  schods 
alone.  Six  other  inspectors  have  been  appointed,  in  whose  nomination  the  arch^ 
bishop  has,  in  no  respect,  intervened ;  and  three  more  of  this  class  are  about  to  b^ 
appointed. 

Their  lordships  have  agreed  (Vide  Minutes,  1842-43,  p.  537)  that  they  will  not 
proceed  to  recommend  any  candidate  to  Her  Majesty  as  an  inspector  of  schools 
connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  until  they  have  consulted 
the  committee  of  that  society,  and  found  that  the  candidate  has  their  approval. 

In  like  manner  their  lordships  have  agreed  to  consult  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  to  the  appointment  of  any 
inspectors  of  schools  which  are  by  law,  or  by  their  constitution,  connected  witli  that 
church.     (Vide  Minutes,  1839-40,  p.  19  and  20). 

The  Committee  of  Council  have  been  of  opinion  that  unless  each  inspector  po8*> 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  religious  communion  with  which  the  schools  visited 
by  him  were  connected,  he  could  not  usefully  co-operate  with  the  school  managers^ 
Their  lordships  have,  therefore,  in  proceeding  to  nominate  inspectors,  been  ready 
to  consult  the  central  board,  watching  over  the  interests  of  any  distinct  class  of 
schools,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appointment  of  any  persons  who,  especially  on  le^ 
ligious  grounds,  did  not  enjoy  uieir  confidence.  No  inspector  is  employed  in  1h6 
visitation  of  other  schools  than  those  for  the  examination  of  which  he  is  appointed, 
except  on  the  direct  and  formal  invitation  of  their  managers,  which  rarely  oocnrs. 

Scnools  connected  ^vith  the  Wesleyan  Association  would  not,  ^erefore,  ever  be 
entered  by  a  Church  of  England  inspector,  nor  by  any  inspector  who  did  not  eip- 
joy  the  confidence  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges.  If  the  managers  of  ineh 
schools  desired  the  aid  of  government  to  enable  them  to  apprentice  pupil  teadiett 
*— to  procure  for  these  assistants  exhibitions  to  normal  schools  at  the  close  of  thdr 
apprenticeship — or  an  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  their  masters,  the  princi^e 
cm  which  the  inspectors  of  schools  are  appointed  would  oppose  no  obstacle  to  their 
application  for  such  aid ;  for  no  person  would  be  so  employed  who  cUd  not  eiyoy 
ue  confidence  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges. 

The  opposite  conception  is  a  delusion,  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
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of  Council,  as  recorded  in  their  minutes,  from  the  year  1639  to  this  date,  disprore. 
Those  minutes  contain  abundant  proof  that  the  Committee  of  Council  have  with 
unwavering  ImpartialiQr  endeavoured  on  all  occasions  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  minority  horn  civil  injustice,  while  they  have  paid  due  respect  both  to  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  to  the  religious  institutions  and  convictions  of  all  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

I  am,  Bev.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

James  Phillips  Kay  Shxtttlewobtbu 
Mev,  Robert  Ecketty  6,  Argyle  Square, 


OOYEBNMENT  AID   TO    8CH00LMA8TEB8. 

The  following  correspondence  shows  that  the  proposed  augmentation 
of  salary  is  not,  as  would  appear  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council*  to  be  restricted  to  those  masters  and  mistresses  who  have  passed 
through  training  schools. 

68,  Park  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester,  6th  March. 

Sm, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  British  Teachers'  Association,  held  on  Sa- 
turday, 6th  instant,  to  discuss  the  government  educational  measures,  a  point  came 
up  connected  with  the  future  working  of  these  measures  ;  a  point  of  great  perso- 
nal importance  to  the  teachers,  but  on  which  they  were  unable  to  come  to  any 
wdB&ctOTj  conclusions.  The  matter  is  exhibited  in  the  following : — ^^  Will  the 
gratuities  ui  aid  of  schoolmasters'  salaries  be  exclusively  confined  to  those  per- 
sons who  shall  hereafter  be  trained  according  to  the  regfulations  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Cooncil  in  normal  schools,  subject  to  government  inspection,  or  will  those 
teachers,  who  may  be  reported  efficient  and  deserving  by  the  authorised  inspec- 
tor, and  who  axe  now  engaged,  be  also  eligible  to  receive  those  gratuities  f  The 
nuembers  fed  that  if  the  existing  race  of  teachers  be  not  so  eligible,  the  govern- 
ment regfulations  wHl  be  likely  to  do  them  a  grievous  injury.  No  matter  how 
thej  may  have  been  distinguished  by  past  efficiency  and  success — ^henceforth  it 
will  become  the  interests  of  committees  to  have  notiiing  to  do  with  them.  Sup- 
pose a  case: — ^The  finances  of  a  committee  become  straitened ;  and  in  turning 
shout  for  aid  they  naturally  recur  to  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  state.  But  no, 
t)ieir  teacher  is  an  obstacle ;  he  ha^  not  been  trained  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
gulations of  the  Committee  of  Council  (because  trained  before  they  were  framed), 
and  the  indispensable  grant  cannot  be  obtained.  The  teachers  feel  that,  under 
the  united  influence  of  interest  and  necessity  thus  brought  to*  bear  against  them, 
they  could  not  expect  long  to  hold  their  positions.  Such  a  result  would  be  at 
once  cruel  and  (as  they  hope,  judging  from  the  tone  of  the  Lord  President's 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Lonis,  on  uie  occasion  of  laying  the  minutes  of  council 
before  parliament),  inconsistent  with  the  intentions  of  government.  Yet,  as  the 
**  minutes "  do  not  seem  explicit  on  this  point,  and  as  it  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  now  existing,  perhaps  you 
will  deem  it  sufficiently  important  to  merit  a  reply. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        £dm.  Salteb,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  Privv  Council  Office^ 

Downing  Street,  March  II, 

Sm, — I  had  yesterday  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  in- 
stant, in  which  you  inquired  whetlier  masters  of  elementary  schools,  who  have  not 
been  trained  in  a  normal  school,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, axe  admissible  to  the  advantages  ofiered  by  their  lordships'  minutes  of  August 
and  December  last,  provided  that,  upon  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
schoob,  my  lords  find  such  masters  to  be  efficient  and  deserving.  It  was  veiy 
satisfactory  to  me  to  have  been  then  enabled  to  state,  that  all  such  masters  may 
ei\joy  the  gpratuities  ofiered  in  their  lordships'  minutes,  for  the  training  of  pupu 
teacners  and  stipendiary  monitors  apprenticed  imder  the  regulations  of  uieir  lord- 
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^ips,  as  well  as  the  gratuities  offered  for  the  successful  management  of  schools 
of  industry,  and  for  general  merit.  I  informed  you,  also,  that  my  lords,  being 
desirous  to  offer  the  strongest  inducement  to  schoolmasters  to  render  long  and 
efficient  services  to  the  public,  had  opened  the  prospect  of  a  retiring  pension  to 
tins  class  of  teachers ;  and  that  the  sole  point  of  distinction  which,  in  their  lord- 
ships' recent  minutes,  had  been  left  between  this  class  of  teachers,  and  those  who 
may  obtain  certificates  of  merit  by  a  course  of  training  in  a  normal  school  under 
their  lordships'  inspection,  was  the  augmentation  of  salary  to  which  the  latter 
class  will  become  entitled,  when  he  will  be  provided  with  a  house  rent  free,  and 
with  a  salary  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  me  stipend  granted  from  the  parlia- 
mentary  fund.  I  was  able  at  once  to  assure  you  that  my  lords  did  not  intend 
that  any  injustice  should  be  done  to  teachers  whose  merits  and  attainments  equal 
those  of  masters  and  mistresses  regularly  trained  in  a  normal  school  under  in- 
spection, and  provided  with  the  required  certificates  of  merit;  as  well  as  to  inti- 
mate that  their  lordships  had  under  their  consideration  the  important  question, 
whether  teachers  who  had  not  obtained  such  certificate,  at  the  close  of  a  course  of 
training  in  a  normal  school  under  inspection,  should  be  admitted  to  an  examina- 
Hon  for  certificate  of  merit.  The  attention  of  their  lordships  had  been  directed  to 
this  subject  by  numerous  letters  received  from  the  trustees  and  managers,  and 
from  the  masters  of  schools.  My  lords  had  also  before  them  the  resolution  of  a 
meeting  in  Leeds  of  the  friends  of  the  measures  recently  adopted  by  government 
Tor  the  promotion  of  public  education.  That  resolution  declares, — ^"  that,  as  the 
benefits  of  government  aid  are  proposed  to  be  confined  to  those  masters  and  mis- 
tresses who  have  been  trained  in  normal  schools  already  under  inspection,  this 
meeting  would  beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest,  that  these  benefits  might,  for 
the  present,  be  extended  to  teachers  who  have  not  had  that  advantage,  and  who 
shall  be  reported  to  be  duly  qualified  by  competent  examination."  These  com- 
munications having  been  carefully  considered,  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  say, 
that  I  am  authorised  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
vnil  cause  regulations  to  be  framed  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  conditions 
upon  which  masters  or  mistresses  of  schools  under  their  lordships'  inspection,  who 
have  not  passed  through  a  course  of  training  in  a  normal  school,  maybe  admitted 
to  an  examination  for  the  classes  of  certificates,  to  correspond  witn  those  whicW. 

are  to  be  granted  in  normal  schools.     Masters  and  mistresses  who  have  not  re 

i^eived  such  training,  but  who  may,  upon  this  examination,  obtain  certificates,  wilT3 

thus  enjoy  the  augmentation  of  salary  propoSed  to  be  granted,  according  to  thei .- 

lordships'  minutes  of  August  and  December  last,  to  teachers  who  shall  have 
cured  certificates  of  merit. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        J.  P.  Kay  Shuttlewobth 
Mr,  E,  Salter,  68,  Park  Streety  Hulme,  Manchester* 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS  AT  ST.  MARKS  COLLEGE,  CHELSEA. 
By  PROFESSOR  MOSELEY,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

CConcluded  from  page  65  J 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

(On€  Question  only  is  to  be  anstoered  in  each  Section.) 

The  Qaestions  In  Arithmetic  are,  if  possible,  to  be  solved,  recourse  being  had  to  no  other  rules 

than  the  first  four  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions. 

Section  I. — 1.  Find  a  fourth  proportion  to  the  numbers  0.45,  0.8,  0.367. 

2.  Reduce  0.0005666'  to  its  equivalent  fraction. 

3.  Investigate  a  rule  for  setting  a  multiplication  sum  so  that  the  answer  m^^J 

be  readily  verified  by  inspection. 
Section  II.— 1.  By  selling  an  article  .for  6s,  Sd.  I  lost  f  of  what  it  cost  m      ^' 
What  did  it  cost  me  ? 

2.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  (simple  interest)  will  ^6250  amount  to  £S00  12*. 
in  4}  years  P 
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3.  What  sum  will  amount  to  £57  17«.  7id.  in  3  years,  at  5  per  cent  com- 
pound interest  ? 
SiscxioN  III. — I.  If  60  yards  of  Holland  cost  £18,  how  must  I  sell  it  per  yard 
to  clear  8  per  cent  ? 

52.  A  debt  of  £1000  is  to  be  discharged  by  monthly  payments  of  £50.  If  it 
were  proposed  to  pay  the  whole  of  this  sum  at  once,  when  should  the 
payment  be  made  ? 

3.  A  boolcseller  purchases  the  copyright  of  a  book  for  £40,  and  pays  for  the 
printing,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  of  1000  copies,  £45.    If  he  should  sell 
100  copies  a  year,  what  would  he  gain  per  cent.,  allowing  compoood 
interest  ? 
Section  IV. — Solve  the  following  Equations 

3^  >v/  «   •!•   48     +     \i^  X   +   9  =   13 


{: 


X    +  y    =  a 
«■  +  y»  =  ^ 

Seo-tion  V. — 1."  Investigate  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  a  series  in  arithmetical 
progression. 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  2  +    VS. 

3.  Given  the  first  term,  the  last  term,  and  the  number  of  terras  of  a  series  in 

geometrical  progression.     Investigate  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  the 
terms. 
Seo-xion  VI. — 1.  I  take  a  number,  multiply  it  by  3f ,  take  60  from  the  producf» 
multiply  the  remainder  by  2^,  ana  after  this  subtract  30  when  nothing 
remains.    What  is  the  number  ? 

2.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  three  digits  which  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 

gression. If  the  number  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  its  digits  the  quotient 
is  48,  and  if  198  be  subtracted  from  it  a  number  will  be  obtained  con- 
sisting of  the  same  digits,  but  in  an  inverted  order.  What  is  the  number? 

3.  A  person  buys  124  head  of  cattle — ^pigs,  goats,  and  sheep,  for  £400. 

Each  pig  cost  £4  10^.,  each  goat  £3  d«.  4<f.,  and  each  sheep  £l  5«. 
^  How  many  were  there  of  each  land.  ? 

^EiC5-noN  VIL— 1.  Solve  the  Equation 

«■     +    a»    +     6    =    0 

and  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  the  roots  are  possible. 

587 
3.  Approximate  by  the  method  of  continued  fractions  to  the  value  of  r^r^* 

and  show  generally,  that,  in  such  a  series  effractions,  the  approximating^ 
values  are  alternately  greater  and  less  than  the  true  one. 
3,  A  sum  of  £a  having  been  bonowed,  £b  are  re-paid  annually,  partly  as 
interest  at  £r  per  cent,  upon  the  remaining  debt,  and  partly  in  liquida- 
tion of  it    In  now  many  years  will  the  debt  be  paid  off? 

\  OEOMETBY  AND  TBIOONOMETBY. 

'^^CTioN  I. — 1.  All  the  interior  angles  of  any  rectilineal  figure,  together  with 
s  four  right  angles,  are  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure 

has  sides. 
2.  Equal  triangles,  upon  equal  bases  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  towards 
the  same  parts,  are  between  the  same  parallels. 
g!  3.  If  the  square  described  upon  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 

:  the  squares  described  upon  the  other  two  sides  of  it,  the  angle  contained 

ff  bv  these  two  sides  is  a  right  angle. 

Section  II. — 1.  To  divide  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 

whole  and  one  of  the  parts  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  other  part. 

2.  In  every  triangle  the  square  of  the  side  subtending  either  of  the  acute 
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angles  is  less  than  the  squares  of  the  sides  containing  diat  angle    J?y 
twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  those  sides,  and  the  strai^Ii€ 
line  intercepted  between  the  acute  angle  and  the  perpendicular  let  feilM 
upon  it  from  the  opposite  angle. 
N.B.  The  first  case  onlj  of  this  proposition  is  to  be  prored. 
3.  The  sides  about  the  equal  angles  of  equiangular  triangles  are  proportiona/^> 
Section  III. — 1.  From  one  extremity  of  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangles 
straight  line  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  opposite  side ;  show  that  it; 
makes  wiUi  the  base  an  angle  equal  to  one-half  the  vertical  angle  of  the 
triangle. 

2.  Show  that,  if  from  the  point  of  bisection  of  either  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle 

a  straight  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  base,  the  area  of  the  triangle  cut 
ofi*  by  it  will  be  equal  to  one-third  the  area  of  the  whole  triangle. 

3.  A  rectangular  field  of  a  given  area  is  to  be  enclosed  from  the  waste,  on  the 

banks  of  a  stream  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  fence  for  one  of  its  sides: 
show  that  the  least  length  of  fencing  will  be  required  for  the  other  three 
sides,  when  that  which  is  parallel  to  the  stream  is  double  the  length  of 
either  of  the  others. 
Sectiok  IV.— 1.         Cos  (A  +  B)  =  Cos  A  Cos  B  —  Sin  A  Sin  B 

2.  Cos  A        =        Cot  i  A  ^  Tan  j  A 

Cot  i  A  +   Tan  i  A 

Tan(45o.iA)        =  ^  1'^^  j, 

Sectiok  V. — 1.  In  any  plain  triangle 


2.  In  any  spherical  triangle 

Cos  a  =  Cos  b  Cos  c  +   Cos  A  Sin  b  Sin  c 

3.  In  any  spherical  triangle 

Section  VI.— 1.  At  what  rate  is  a  place  in  4^°  N.  latitude  carried  per  hour  b; 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  The  height  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie  is  12,172  feet ;  at  what  distance 

sea  would  it  appear  under  an  angular  elevation  of  13o  17'  ? 

3.  By  what  means  can  the  distance  from  one  another  of  two  remote  object— i^ ' 

C  and  D  be  determined,  by  observations  taken  from  stations  A  and 
whose  distance  from  one  another  is  known,  and  whence  the  object 
C  and  D  are  visible  ? 
Section  VII. — 1.  Trace  the  line  whose  equation  is 

y  =        —  a  «  +   & 

2.  Investigate  the  polar  equation  to  a  parabola. 

3.  Investigate  the  equation  to  an  ellipse  referred  to  any  conjugate  diameter. 
Section  VIII. — 1.  The  distances  from  one  another  of  three  objects  in  the  same 

horizontal  plane  but  not  in  the  same  straight  line,  being  known ;  I  ol>- 
serve  the  angles  they  make  with  one  another  from  a  distant  point  in  the 
same  plane.  How  can  the  position  of  this  point,  in  respect  to  them,  be 
determined,  1st,  by  construction,  and  2ndly,  by  calculation. 

2.  If  Tan  y        =         ,  ^    ^'°    ^ 

I  +  n  Cas  X 

Show  that 
y  =  »  Sin  a?  —  i  n  »Sin  2  «  +  i  n  'Sin  3  a?  —  Sec. 

3.  Investigate  the  general  equation  to  the  surface  of  an  oblique  cone  on  a 

circular  base  and  the  equation  to  the  intersection  with  it,  of  a  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  base ;  showing  under  what  circum- 
stances the  section  is  a  circle,  a  parabola,  an  ellipse,  or  a  hyperbola. 
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Section  I.— 1.  A  rope,  eaclifoot  of  which  weighs  Olbs.  and  which  has,  suspended 
from  its  extremity,  a  weight  of  half  a  ton,  is  to  be  raised  from  a  depth 
of  60  fathoms  in  4  minutes.  How  many  horses'  power  must  be  em- 
ployed in  raising  it  ? 

^.  How  many  bushels  of  coals  must  be  expended  in  a  day  of  24  hours,  in 
raising  150  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  from  a  depth  of  100  fathoms 
— ^the  duty  of  the  engine  being  60  millions  P 

3.  The  piston  of  an  engine  is  3  feet  in  diameter:  the  length  of  the  stroke  is 
6  feet,  and  6  strokes  are  made  per  minute ;  under  what  effective  pressure 
must  the  engine  work,  that  it  ma^  yield  75  horse  power  upon  the  piston  ? 
Secotion  II.—- i.  A  rod  16  feet  long,  is  of  uniform  thickness,  and  weighs  13lbs.,  a 
weight  of  25lb6.  is  suspended  from  one  extremity,  and  one  of  Qlbs.  from 
the  other  extremity.    On  what  point  will  it  balance  T 

2.  A  stone  is  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  one  second  afterwards 

another  stone  is  let  fall  from  a  window  distant  100  feet  below  the  top. 
When  and  where  will  the  one  stone  overtake  the  other  ? 

3.  A  train  weighing  50  tons  is  impelled  along  a  horizontal  line  by  a  constant 

pressure  of  41  Olbs.;  what  space  will  it  have  described  in  the  first  10 
minutes  of  its  motion  ? 

Ec:i:ioN  III.-— 1.  There  is  a  water  wheel  which  is  worked  by  a  stream  whose  sec- 
tion is  2  feet  by  3  and  its  mean  velocity  2  feet  per  second.  The  fall  is 
15  feet,  and  the  modulus  of  the  wheel  .6 ;  it  is  used  to  raise  water  from 
the  upper  level  of  the  stream  to  a  height  of  40  feet  above  it.  How  many 
cubic  feet  will  it  raise  per  minute  ? 
3.  Steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  whose  stroke  is  10  feet, 
at  a  pressure  of  341bs.  per  square  inch,  and  cut  off  at  one-fourth  the 
stroke.  How  many  units  of  work  will  it  do  per  stroke  on  each  square 
inch  of  the  piston  ? 
3.  A  weight  of  lib.  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  string  3  feet  long,  which 
is  made  to  perform  25  revolutions  horizontally  in  1  minute.  What  is 
the  tension  upon  the  string  ? 

KO'3:ioN  lY. — 1.  Show  that  the  work  accumulated  in  a  moving  body  is  equal  ta 
one-half  its  "  vis  viva.*' 

2.  A  block  of  granite  50  feet  long,  2^  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  thick^  each  cubic 

foot  of  which  weighs  164lbs.,  is  supported  in  an  inclined  position,  rest- 
ing on  its  end,  by  means  of  a  rope  60  feet  lonff  fastened  to  a  point  dis- 
tant 3  feet  from  its  top,  and  fixed  to  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  25  feet 
from  the  point  on  which  it  rests.    What  is  the  tension  on  the  ropef 

3.  A  rectangular  beam  'of  given  dimensions  is  allowed  to  fall  over  on  its 

extremity  from  a  veitifical  into  a  horizontal  position.    Investigate  a 
«  formula  determining  the  angular  velocity  it  will  acquire. 

•^CiioN  V. — 1.  What  is  the  pressure  upon  the  plug  of  a  water-main  2  inches  in 
diameter,  situated  100  feet  beneath  ^tne  surface  of  the  reservoir  which 
supplies  the  main  ? 

2.  What  is  the  total  pressure  upon  a  flood-gate  36  feet  high,  and  12  feet 

wide,  when  the  water  reaches  to  its  surface,  and  what  is  the  pressure 
upon  the  lower  half  of  the  gate  ? 

3.  A  body  is  to  be  drawn  along  a  horizontal  plane  ;  investigate  generally  the 

best  direction  of  traction,  friction  being  taken  into  account. 
Section  VI. — l.  There  is  a  sluice  3  feet  high,  and  1  foot  wide,  situated  at  20  feet 
from  the  top  of  a  flood-gate.    What  is  the  pressure  upon  this  sluice  when 
the  water  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  flood-gate,  and  where  may  a  single 
horizontal  pivot  be  placed,  so  as  to  sustain  it  ? 
3.  What  are  the  general  conditions  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  ? 
3.  A  cylinder  is  allowed  to  roll  down  an  inclined  plane.    Investigate  a 
general  expression  for  the  velocity  it  will  acquire. 
Section  VII. — 1.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle. 

2.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  portion  of  a  circular  ring. 

3.  Investigate  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sphere  about  on  axis  touching  its 
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surface,  and  find  the  time  of  oscillation  of  such  a  sphere  n^hen  suspend 
from  a  thread  of  inappreciable  thickness. 

OEOOBJLFHY  AlO)   ASTBONOMT. 

Section  I. — 67  what  familiar  illustrations  would  you  explain  to  a  class  in  yoi 
school  ? 

1 .  The  isolation  of  the  Earth  in  space. 

2.  The  heat  of  tropical  regions  of  the  Earth. 

3.  The  apparent  rotaUon  of  the  Heavens. 

Section  II. — 1.  Why  do  the  time  of  high  water,  and  its  height,  depend  upon  the  -^ 
age  of  the  moon ;  and  why  does  it  return  twice  in  every  twenly-fout  "^ 
hours  ?    What  are  co-tidal  lines  ? 

2.  By  what  provision  are  the  lengths  of  the  days  and  nights  of  different 

regions  varied  throughout  the  year ;  and  in  what  respects  are  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  apparent  in  this  provision? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  mean  temperature,  and  what  by  isothermal  lines? 

How  are  these  related  to  vegetation  ? 
Section  III. — In  what  parts  of  the  world  is  the  difference  of  the  extreme  tempe- 
ratures of  winter  and  summer  most  remarkable?     What  remarkable 
contrast  is  there  between  the  distribution  of  mean  temperature  and  that 
of  extreme  summer  heat,  and  in  what  respects  are  the  wisdom  and  good — 
ness  of  God  apparent  in  it  ? 

2.  How  does  the  proximity  of  a  sea-board,  and  the  indentation  of  the  land  by 

ff  ulphs  and  arms  of  the  sea,  affect  the  temperature ;  and  for  what  reasons  ?  ^ 

3.  Why,  beyond  the  tropics,  do  the  western  sea-boards  of  the  great  conti- 

nents enjoy  a  milder  climate  than  their  eastern  sea-boards  ? 
Section  IV. — 1.  What  winds  prevail  in  tropical  regions,  and  what  in  higher* 
latitudes  ?    How  would  these  winds  influence  a  navigator  in  shaping his^ 
course  from  Liverpool  to  Sidney  and  back  ?     On  what  causes  are  thejf 
dependant  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  bv  the  dew-point  ?     Why  does  more  rain  fall  in  moun- 

tainous, than  in  level  districts  ? 

3.  What  is  the  nature,  and  what  are  the  objects  of  Mercator*s  projection  of 

the  sphere  ? 
Section  V. — 1,  Give  some  account  of  the  central  mountain  system  of  Asia,  and 
its  dependant  rivers  ? 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  Great  Britain  ?   and  what  proportion  of  it  is  under 

cultivation  ? 

3.  What  is  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  what  proportion  of  it  is  em- 

ployed in  agriculture,  and  what  in  manufactures  ? 
Section  VI. — 1.  Where  are  the  forests  of  Arden,  Dean,  and  Sherwood  ? 

2.  Where  are  the  vales  of  Blackmore,  Clwyd,  and  Avon  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Essex,  Cheshire,  and  Hertford- 

shire. 
Section  VII. — 1.  What  is  that  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Pennine  range? 
2.  What  are  the  principal  coal  fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  what  manufactur- 
ing disti'icts  are  situated  upon  them  respectively  ? 
d.  Enumerate  the  British  West  India  Islands  and  the  British  possessions  in= 
America. 
Section  VIII. — 1.  Describe  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planet  Venus,  an   ac- 
count for  the  periodical  variations  in  her  brightness. 

2.  Why  do  not  eclipses  occur  every  month  ?   and  why  do  nearly  similar 

eclipses  return  every  nineteen  years  ? 

3.  How  has  the  distance  of  the  sun  been  measured  ?   and  how  has  it  been 

discovered  that  the  earth's  orbit  is  an  ellipse  ? 
Section  IX. — 1.  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  parallax,  and  show  that  the 
region  of  the  fixed  stars  is  vastly  distant  as  compared  with  the  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit. 
2.  What  is  that  property  of  light  which  is  called  refraction  ?     To  what  law  ift 
it  subjected,  and  what  phenomena  of  the  visible  heavens  result  from  it  ? 
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3.  Wbat  is  the  pbenomenon  Iniown  as  the  aberration  of  light,  by  what  is  it 
caused,  and  in  what  way  does  it  serre  to  pro?e  the  annual  revolution  of 
the  earth  ? 
Section  X .    1.  What  is  the  difference  between  mean  solar  and  sidereal  time  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  bet  een  mean  time  and  apparent  time  P    Knowing 

the  hour  angle  of  the  sun,  how  can  the  mean  time  be  calculated  f 

3.  How  may  the  sidereal  time  be  calculated  from  the  observed  altitude  of  a 

star  whose  declination  and  right  ascension  are  given  ? 


Intellfsenre. 
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Oxford  Dioceian  Board, — ^The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  in  Dr.  Dowdes- 
well's  rooms  at  Christ  Church,  the  Lord 
Bishop  in  the  chair.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford  and  many  of  the  rural  deans  were 
present.  As  it  was  the  first  general  meet- 
ing since  the  union  of  Buckinghamshire 
with  the  diocese,  and  also  since  the  offers 
of  assistance  made  by  the  Privy  Council, 
it  was  looked  to  with  great  interest. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  Board  should 
send  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Privy  Council,  cordially  accepting  his 
offers  of  assistance  and  inspection;  and 
that  this  determination  should  be  imme- 
diately made  known  through  the  rural 
deans  to  the  clergy  in  each  deanery,  re- 
questing them  to  state,  whether  they  were 
willing  to  receive  inspection  as  the  con- 
dition of  assistance. 


It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  rural  deans 
should  endeavour  to  make  known  to  the 
lay  members  of  the  church  the  importance 
of  the  present  crisis  in  national  education, 
and  to  secure  to  this  diocese  its  full  share 
in  the  educational  grants,  by  enlarging 
their  own  contributions.  In  Buckingham- 
shire the  want  of  school  houses  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  Board 
should  be  enabled  to  meet  this  evil  imme- 
diately. 

It  was  announced  that  four  exhibitions 
at  the  Training  School  for  Masters  would 
be  thrown  open  to  competition  on  March 
2&,  The  candidates'  names  are  to  be  sent 
in  by  March  20,  to  the  Rev.  E.  Hobhouse, 
Merton  College.  The  bishop  offers  one 
of  these  exhibitions. 

It  was  reported  that  the  answers  to  the 
bishop's  questions  which  he  had  issued  to 
every   employer  of   the  board's  trained 
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masters,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their 
•competency  and  character,  had  been  highly 
satisfactory.  The  nu  mber  employed  is  4 1 . 
There  was  no  serious  fault  alleged  against 
any  one  of  them. 

The  report  for  1846,  which  was  adopted, 
was  of  a  cheering  nature. 

The  demand  for  masters  and  mistresses 
had  been  greater  than  in  any  former  year. 
It  was  only  regretted  that  the  supply  of 
pupils  for  training  was  not  equal  to  it.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  opening  of  exhibitions 
will  remedy  this  evil. 

The  state  of  the  commercial  school  at 
Cowley  in  its  enlarged  premises  is  highly 
satisfactory.  The  schools  at  Bicester  and 
Newbury,  and  those  in  Oxford,  which  are 
in  connexion  with  the  Board,  are  all  well 
reported  of  by  the  examiners.  The  school 
at  Cowley  may  be  considered  a  model  of 
its  kind.  Mr.  Andrews'  school  in  New 
Inn  Hall-lane,  Oxford,  was  specially  re- 
commended. The  extinction  of  the  Ox- 
fordshire School  Society  was  noticed,  with 
a  hope  that  its  office  would  be  more  than 
fulfilled  by  an  increase  of  support  given  to 
the  board  for  the  special  purpose  of  build- 
ing schools,  which  it  has  been  able  to  do 
only  occasionally. 

The  resolutions  were  moved  and  se- 
conded by  the  Warden  of  All  Souls,  the 
President  of  St.  John's,  Egerton  Harcourt, 
Esq.,  the  Warden  of  Merton,  the  Rector 
of  Exeter,  the  Warden  of  New  College, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  Greswell. 

Public  Meeting  at  Leeds.-^At  a  public 
meeting  of  persons  in  the  borough  of 
Leeds,  favourable  to  the  government  plan 
of  education,  held  at  the  Court  House, 
Leeds,  on  Monday,  March  8,  1847,  George 
Goodman,  Esq.,  Mayor,  in  the  Chair,  the 
following  resolutions  were  agreed  to  :— 

Moved  by  James  Garth  Marshall,  Esq., 
seconded  by  T.  W.  Tottie,  Esq. ; 

1 .  That  the  notorious  and  deplorable  de- 
ficiency of  means  for  the  good  and  efficient 
education  of  large  numbers  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  country,  causes  the 
existence  of  a  great  amount  of  ignorance 
and  crime,  is  an  evil  of  alarming  magni- 
tude, and  calls  for  prompt  and  energetic 
remedial  measures  on  the  part  of  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

Moved  by  John  Gott,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
Hamer  Stanfield,  Esq. ; 

2.  That  this  meeting  desires  to  recog- 
nise the  duty  of  the  state  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  the  education  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wickstead,  se- 
conded by  Samuel  Hey,  Esq. ; 

3.  That  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
general  education  of  the  people,  the  policy 
of  the  government  should  be  to  stimulate, 
not  to  supersede,  the  voluntary  efiforts  of 


the  people,  and  to  make  its  aid  equally  ac- 
cessible to  all  by  avoiding  constraint  upon 
the  religious  convictions  of  the  receivers^ 
Moved  by  the  Rev.  James  Fawcett,  se- 
conded by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook ; 

4.  That  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  masters,  as  well  as  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  many 
of  the  elementary  schools  in  this  country, 
are  equally  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  improve  the 
one  and  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
other. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  se- 
conded by  J.  D.  Luccock,  Elsq. ; 

5.  That,  without  pledging  itself  to  all 
the  details,  this  meeting  believes  the 
scheme  for  extending  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
recently  laid  before  parliament  to  be 
founded  on  sound  principles,  and  to  com- 
bine effident  means  for  developing  and 
improving  the  existing  means  of  education, 
with  the  observance  of  perfect  fairness  to 
all  sections  of  the  community : 

1.  By  ofifering  aid  to  all  parties  engaged 
in  promoting  education,  while  it  secares 
to  each  full  liberty  of  conscience  as  to  the 
religious  training  to  be  combined  with  the 
secular  instruction. 

2.  By  the  manner  in  which  it  calls  fbrth 
and  sustains  voluntary  contributionss  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  them  effective. 

3.  By  the  encouragement  which  it  holds 
out  to  young  persons  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  profession  of  teachers,  and  by  the 
judicious  regulations  which  it  contains  for 
ascertaining  and  securing  their  progressive 
advancement  in  knowledge. 

4.  By  the  means  which  it  offers  for  ele- 
vating the  master's  standing  in  society  by 
increasing  his  stipend  and  making  provi- 
sion for  his  old  age. 

5.  By  providing  a  constant  stimulus, 
both  to  masters  and  sdiolars,  through  the 
medium  of  inspection,  while  the  discipline 
and  management  of  the  schools,  the  con- 
trol of  the  master,  and  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  are  left  ezclusivdy 
to  the  local  supporters— and  so  combiniDg 
the  advantages  of  government  countenance 
and  support  with  the  free  play  of  popular 
energy  and  vigilance. 

Moved  by  John  Atkinson,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  George  Hyde,  Esq. ; 

6.  That  the  necessity  of  an  annual  vote 
to  provide  the  requisite  funds,  and  tbe 
constant  attention  of  parliament  thereby 
secured,  form  a  constitutional  check  which 
appears  sufficient  to  control  the  possiUe 
abuses  of  patronage  and  an  undue  expen- 
diture of  public  money,  and  that  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be 
relied  on  for  the  investigation  or  redress 
of  any  grievances  that  may  be  alleged. 
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Moved  by  Henry  Skelton,  Esq.|  second- 
ed by  the  Rer.  George  Bills ; 

7.  That  as  the  benefits  of  government 
aid  are  proposed  to  be  confined  to  those 
masters  and  mistresses  who  have  been 
trained  in  Normal  Schools  already  under 
inspection,  this  meeting  would  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  suggest  that  these  benefits 
might  for  the  present  be  extended  to 
teachers  who  have  not  had  that  advantage, 
but  who  shall  be  reported  to  be  duly  quali- 
fied by  competent  examination. 

Moved  by  James  Frobisher,  Esq**  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Beaumont ; 

8.  That  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons through  the  members  for  this  bo- 
ron^ ;  that  these  resolutions  be  also  com- 
municated to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
CooDcil,  by  a  deputation  from  this  meet- 
ing, consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  J.  G. 
Marshall.  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  J.  Gott, 
Esq.,  Rev.  C.  Wicksteed,  Hamer  Stanfield, 
Esq.;  and  that  such  deputation  be  like- 
wise requested  to  place  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  Riding  and  Bo- 
roogh  Members. 

The  Leedt^  Deputation.'^TLhe  deputation 
appointed  by  the  meeting  [of  persons  fo- 
Tourable  to  the  government  measure  of 
education,  held  at  Uie  court-house  at  Leeds, 
on  Monday,  the  8th  of  March,  at  which 
the  Mayor  presided,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hook,  Mr.  J.  G.  Marshall,  the  Rev.  W. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  J.  Gott,  the  Rev.  C.  Wick- 
steed,  and  Mr.  H.  Stanfield,  had  an  inter- 
view on  the  19th  instant  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  at  the  Privy  Council- 
office  ;  they  were  introduced  by  Lord  Mor- 
peth and  by  Mr.  Aldam,  member  for  Leeds. 
His  lordship  received  them  ^very  courte- 
ously, and  entered  at  once  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  deputation  stated  the  reason  of 
their  soliciting  an  interview,  and  read  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting.  They 
then  stated  what  were  the  popular  objec- 
tions to  the  measure : — 

1.  The  unconstitutional  manner  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  the  measure  was  brought 
forward  by  a  single  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  this  his  lordship  replied, 
that  this,  as  the  resolution  just  read  to 
him  showed,  brought  the  question  annual- 
ly before  the  consideration  of  Parliament ; 
iNit  he  remarked,  that  in  addition  to  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  on 
proposing  the  grant  and  bringing  up  the 
report,  it  could  only  have  the  force  of  law 
by  the  Appropiation  Act,  which  went 
through  all  the  forms  of  the  house,  and 
when  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  might 
there  be  objected  to  and  thrown  out  in  any 
stage,  on  the  ground  of  its  containing  this 
▼ery  vote. 

2.  It  was  mentioned,  that  objections 
were  raised  to  the  prospects  held  out  to 


the  pupils  of  normal  schools,  who  might 
not  show  qualities  fitting  them  for  the  of- 
fice of  teacher,  that  they  should  be  provid- 
ed for  by  situations  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment. To  this  his  lordship  replied,  that 
instead  of  increasing,  this  rather  put  a 
check  upon  the  patronage  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government;  these  situations  were 
now  in  their  gift,  and  were  conferred  with- 
out any  control ;  that  under  the  proposed 
regulation,  instead  of  being  given  to  any 
one  whom  the  minister  might  please  to 
appoint,  they  would  be  bestowed '^upon 
deserving  young  men  trained  in  normal 
schools,  if  not  thought  qualified  for  teach- 
ing. 

3.  An  objection  was  stated,  that  a  large 
amount  of  patronage  would  by  these  mi- 
nutes be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  appointment  of  pupil  teach- 
ers and  stipendiary  monitors.  To  this  his 
lordship  replied,  that  the  patronage  would 
really  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
managers  and  not  in  those  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  could  not  see  how  a  patron- 
age subjected  to  so  many  checks  and  to 
full  publicity,  could  possibly  be  abused. 

4.  On  its  being  mentioned  to  his  lord- 
ship, that  a  great  clamour  had  been  raised 
against  the  minutes,  as  designed  to  increase 
the  infiuence  of  the  church ;  he  remarked, 
that  it  was  very  unfounded,  for  the  minutes 
were  framed  in  the  most  anxious  spirit  of 
fairness,  and  were  intended  to  improve 
education,  not  to  interfere  with  the  religi- 
ous opinions  of  the  people. 

5.  On  its  being  stated  that  fears  were 
entertained  lest,  if  several  schools  were  ap- 
plying at  the  same  time  for  grants,  and  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  government  were 
limited,  an  unjust  preference  might  be 
given  to  one  school  over  another;  his 
lordship  replied,  that  the  principle  to  be 
adopted  would  be  that  the  first  application 
would  be  the  first  attended  to. 

6.  It  was  urged,  that  many  entertained 
apprehensions  lest  inspectors  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  visit  schools  who  might  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  religious  denomination  to 
which  these  schools  belonged;  his  lord- 
ship expressly  declared,  that  all  bodies  of 
dissenters  should  enjoy  the  same  safe- 
guard as  the  church,  and  that  no  inspector 
should  be  appointed  unacceptable  to  the 
religious  communion  with  which  the 
schools  were  connected. 

7.  On  its  being  remarked  that  much 
opposition  would  probably  cease  if  it  were 
distinctly  shown  that  any  school  not  built 
with  the  aid  of  public  money,  but  which^ 
on  requesting  inspection,  had  received  an- 
nual grants  for  its  support,  might  free  it- 
self from  inspection  by  ceasing  to  receive 
the  annual  grant;  his  lordship,  after  some 
discussion  and  consultation  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Educational  Conmiittee 
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then  present,  declared  that  he  •hoaUl  ic-  The  deputation  left  his  lordship  with 

cede  to  this  proposal ;   and  he  authorised  the  full  conviction  that  the  measure  is  pro- 

the  deputation  to  make  known  this  deter-  posed  and  intended  to  be  carried  out  with 

mination  to  those  interested  in  the  mat-  perfect  fairness  to  all  parties, 
ter. 


The  Title  and  Index  to  the  volume  for  1846,  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application  to  Afr. 
Bell,  the  publisher,  186,  Fleet  Street. 

Volumes  for  1844,  1845,  1846,  will  be  ready  on  the  15th;  and  all  back  numbers  may 
be  had  except  Nos.  2  and  3.  Any  one  having  these  numbers  to  dispose  of,  will  receive 
One  Shilling  each  for  them,  if  sent  free,  to  the  publisher. 

Since  our  last  acknowledgment,  the  following  publications  have  been  received  :— 

Schneider's  Complete  Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  for  Playing  the  Organ; 
with  Numerous  Exercises  for  Acquiring  the  Use  of  the  Pedal.  Translated  firom 
the  German  by  C.  Flaxman.  Bdited  by  J.  G.  Emett.  2nd  Edition.  Folio,  pp.  74. 
(Novello,) 

Original  Poems  and  Hymns,  on  the  Holy  Gospels  in  the  Book  of  Common  Praryer; 
from  Advent  Sunday  to  Ascension  Day.  By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  M.  Hubert,  M.A.  Yicar 
of  Croxton.    8vo.  pp.  218.     {Simpkin  Sf  Co.) 

Select  Writings  of  Robert  Chambers.  Vol.  I.  Essays  Familiar  and  Humorous. 
12mo.  pp.  410.     (Chambers.) 

Sharpens  London  Magazine.    Ports  XV,  and  XVI.    (Shatpe.) 

Remarks  on  National  Education.    By  G.  Combe.    Bvo.  pp.  34.    (Sin^kin  Sf  Co.) 

Observations  on  Sunday  School  Instruction :  An  Address  to  Sunday  School  Teach- 
ers. By  the  Rev.  John  Gregg,  A.B.  12mo.  pp.  84.  {Curry,  Dublin ;  Niibet,  Lon- 
don.) 

The  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England ;  or,  the  Lives  of  Celebrated  Admirals.  By 
Margaret  Fraser  Tytler.     12mo.  pp.  332.    {Hatehard,) 

iElisian  Exercises,  Adapted  to  the  First  Port  of  the  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin 
Prose  Composition.    By  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.     12mo.  pp.  208.     {Longman  Sf  Co.) 

Latin  Synonyms  and  Phrases,  for  the  Use  of  Grammar  Schools,  &c.  By  the  Rer: 
£.  Reddall.     18mo.  pp.  66.     (Simpkin  8f  Co.) 

A  Treatise  on  the  First  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  after  the  manner  of  Pestalozri : 
For  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Monitors  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  T.  Tate.  12mo. 
pp.  42.     {Longman  8f  Co.) 

Exercises  of  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  or,  on  Easy  introductioii  to  En- 
gineering.   By  the  Same.    12mo.  pp.  140.    {Ibid.) 

A  School  Geography.    By  James  Cornwell.    21mo.  pp.  318.     {Sia^lin  8f  Co.) 

Christ's  Lambs  Gathered  with  His  Arm.  A  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Moncrief. 
12mo.  pp.  22.     CffaichardJ, 

Practical  Observations  on  our  Public  Schools.    12mo.  pp.  76.    (Seeley.) 

A  Plea  for  Ragged*  Schools  :  or.  Prevention  better  Uian  Cure.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Guthrie.    8vo.  pp.  48.     fNisbett.J 

On  the  Means  possessed  by  the  Church  fbr  the  Education  of  the  People.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Armetstead,  Vicar  of  Sandboch.    8vo.  pp.  70.     (HatehardJ, 

Practical  Remarks  on  Popular  Education.  By  H.  P.  Hamilton,  Rector,  of  Wath. 
8vo.  pp.  62.     {Parker J, 

National  Education ;  What  it  Is,  and  What  it  Should  Be.  By  John  Dufton,  Rec- 
tor of  Warehome.    8vo.  pp.  72.     Oibid.) 

On  the  Importance  of  Home  Influences  in  Education.  By  the  Rev.  W.  James. 
8vo.  pp.  40.     C^ylet  andJones.J 

A  Classification  of  the  Leading  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge.     CGUpm.) 

The  Mother-Tongue :  or.  Methodical  Instruction  in  the  Mother-Tongue.  From 
the  French  of  the  P^re  Gerare.    By  Viscount  Ebrington.     12mo.  pp.  282.  (ParUr.) 

The  First  Book  of  Euclid's  Elements,  Simplified,  Explained,  and  Illustrated.  By 
the  Rev.  Wm.  TroUope.     18mo.  pp.  116.     (Foster.) 

Tardy's  Explanatory  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  in  French 
and  English.     Edited  by  T.  C.  Tarver.     12mo.  pp.  360.     (Longman.) 

Morceaux  Choisis  des  Auteurs  Modemes.  By  F.  M.  Rowan.  12mo.  pp.  444.  {Ibid.) 

Poetical  Chronology :  with  a  Catechism  in  Prose.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer.  12mo. 
pp.  198.     {Ibid.) 

Key  to  the  Question  on  Generalities.    By  G.  M.  Sterne.    12mo.  pp.  128.     {Ibid,) 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION,  IN  AUGUST  AND  DECEM- 
BER,  1846. 

This  is  the  professed  object  of  a  pamphlet'*'  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished, entitled,  "  The  School  in  its  relations  to  the  State,  the  Church,  and 
the  Congregation."  The  mode  of  discussion  adopted  is,  for  the  most  part, 
historical  and  apologetical,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  a  semi-official  character ; 
at  least,  the  tone  which  it  assumes  when  expounding  each  successive  mea- 
sure of  the  Committee  of  Council,  strikes  us  as  being  rather  that  of  a  per- 
son speaking  in  explanation  of  his  own  conduct  than  of  one  who  is  en- 
deavouring horn  external  sources  to  interpret,  or  account  for,  the  proceed- 
ings of  others.  Thus  it  forms  a  not  unimportaut  link  in  that  record  of 
the  present  educational  movement  which  it  is  one  object  of  our  Journalf 
to  preserve ;  and  we,  therefore,  propose  to  give  our  readers  an  abstract  of 
it,  confining  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  to  the  facts  adduced  and  to  the 
observations  bearing  immediately  upon  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  remarks 
of  a  more  speculative  cast,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  adopting  the  author's 
own  words.  The  abstract  will  be  given  under  headings  which  form  the 
titles  of  the  five  chapters  of  the  pamphlet. 

FRBLIMINARIES  TO  THB  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL 
OK   EDUCATION. (CHAPTER  I.) 

The  author  begins  by  observing,  that  the  education  of  the  working 
classes  had  not  been  regarded  as  of  national  importance  in  England  until 
the  present  century.  The  early  ecclesiastical  system,  which  encouraged  the 
admission  of  poor  students  into  the  schools  of  the  religious  foundations, 
was  partly  intended  to  provide  for  those  indigent  scholars,  who,  with  little 
culture,  exhibited  signs  of  superior  natural  capacity,  and  partly  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy.  The  parochial  endowments  for 
education  were  founded  on  the  model  of  the  richer  foundations,  and  were 
chiefly  grammar  schools,  often  enriched  with  exhibitions,  thus  opening  to 
youth  of  humble  origin  access  to  the  universities. 

The  schools  founded  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth  were 
rendered  more  accessible  to  the  common  people,  but  partook  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  more  ancient  foundations.  The  duties  of  schoolmasters,  as 
set  forth  in  the  79th  Canon,  were  applicable  to  the  grammar  schools  of  an 
intermediate  period,  and  in  these  schools  were  chiefly  the  children  of  the 
tradesmen  of  the  small  towns  and  villages,  but  few  of  the  poor. 

During  the  18th  century  the  natural  energies  of  society  occasioned  the 
practical  development  of  imperfect  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
but  the  school  did  not  become,  as  in  Scotland,  an  institution  in  every 
parish,  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors,  and  supported  partly  by 
an  assessment  on  the  land,  and  partly  by  contributions  from  the  middle 
classes  and  the  poor.  Even  the  endowed  schools,  founded  chiefly  under 
Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth,  being  subject  to  no  efficient  supervision,  and 


*  "The  School  in  its  relations  to  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  Congregation.  Be- 
ing an  Explanation  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  August 
and  December,  1846."    pp.131.     (Murray.) 

•f  For  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  an  Abstract 
of  its  Minutes  down  to  the  end  of  1U44,  see  pp.  97  and  129  of  Vol.  IV,  of  the  former 
series  of  this  Journal. 
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having  very  imperfect  constitutions  for  tlieir  management,  fell  into  dis- 
order, and  often  into  disuse,  and  their  revenues  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
absorbed  by  other  objects,  or  wasted  by  neglect,  or  rendered  mdess  by  in- 
efficient application.  The  catechetical  instruction  of  children  had  been 
much  neglected  during  this  century,  and  had  fallen  into  almost  complete 
desuetude  in  the  churches. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  first  step  towards  a  provi^n 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  was  taken  by  the  creation  of  Sunday  Schools. 
To  the  Sunday  school  a  large  portion  of  the  population  ehiefty  owe  the 
power  to  read,  their  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures,  their  connection  with 
a  religious  congregation,  and  the  influence  of  a  religious  example.  It  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  public  education  for  the  poor  deeply  m  the  reKgious 
organization  of  the  country,  and  its  type  has  influenced  the  constitution  oi 
the  daily  schools,  ^and  provided  the  fabric  which  may  be  employed  in  esta- 
blishing an  efficient  system  of  elementary  instruction,  tending,  in  harmony 
with  Sunday  schools,  to  complete  the  work  of  christian  civilization,  llie 
establishment  of  Sunday  schools  led  to  voluntary  associations  for  promot- 
ing elementary  education  by  day  schools,  and  these  being  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  Sunday  schools,  the  objects  of  instruction  received"-  at  first 
little  extension  beyond  the  acquirement  of  the  almost  mechanical  arts  of 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  It  was  difficult  to  procure  funds  for  these 
purposes,  and  the  monitorial  system  was  suggested  as  the  most  eflfectual 
method  of  applying  limited  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  objects  equally 
limited  in  extent ;  and  from  the  labors  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster 
the  two  societies  for  promoting  education  in  England  arose. 

The  National  Society  has  successfully  embodied  the  spirit  and  appHed 
the  resources  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  foundation  and  suppcHt  of 
parochial  schools  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  taught  in  her 
catechism,  are  inculcated.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  religious  equality,  was  established  with  the 
intention  of  uniting  all  Protestant  congregations  on  the  basis  of  the  au- 
thorised version  of  the  scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  catechetical  [denominational  ?]  instruction.  From  the  vo- 
luntary labors  of  these  two  societies,  elementary  education  received  its 
chief,  if  not  its  sole  impulse  down  to  1833. 

In  1833  parliament  devoted  an  annual  grant  of  £20,G0Oto  the  prone- 
tion  of  education  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  just  tribute  to  the  benefits 
which  the  country  had  derived  from  these  two  societies,  that  this  grant  in'as 
applied  in  the  first  instance  through  their  intervention,  to  aid  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  each  locality  in  the  erection  of  schools ;  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  to  whom  the  distribution  of  the  grant  was  confided,  acting  on 
the  recommendations  of  these  two  societies  in  apportioning  the  money  ac- 
cording to  fixed  regulations.  The  grants  in  aid  of  voluntary  contribntions 
were  made  on  conditions,  which  affiDrded  only  the  minimum  of  security  for 
the  application  of  the  public  funds.  It  was  required  that  the  school  build- 
ings should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
by  a  valid  deed,  that  the  building  accounts  should  be  liable  to  audit,  and  that 
the  trustees  and  managers  should  report  from  time  to  time,  as  called  upon 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Thus  the  government  promoted  the  exten- 
sion of  education  by  voluntary  efibrts,  but  took  no  effectual  step  towards 
its  improvement.  The  principle  of  voluntary  action  was  not  interfered 
with,  but  encouraged,  and  the  basis  on  which  voluntary  associations  had 
been  organized  was  adopted  as  the  means  of  progress.  The  first  act  of  the 
government  was  a  sign  of  confidence  in  the  two  great  soeieties- oi^ganized 
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on  a  religious  basis,  and  by  it  the  government  declared  that  it  accepted  the 
antecedent  history  of  elementary  instruction,  as  determining  that  the  con- 
stitution of  its  schools  should  have  a  religious  foundation,  in  harmony  with 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  two  societies,  however,  differed  in 
one  important  feature.  The  National  Society's  schools  were  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  their  religious  constitution  was  in  conformity 
with  its  discipline,  and  their  management  was  confided  to  the  laity  of  the 
Church,  who  co-operated  with  the  parochial  clergyman.  The  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  desired  to  comprehend  in  the  support  and  manage- 
ment of  its  schools  aU,  whether  churchmen  or  dissenters,  who  could  co- 
operate in  communicating  religious  instruction  from  the  authorised  version 
«f  the  Scriptures  without  any  sectarian  interpretation.  When,  therefore, 
the  government  determined  to  promote  the  erection  of  schools  connected 
with  these  two  societies,  it  recognised  on  the  one  hand  the  principle  of  se- 
parate, and  on  the  other  that  of  combined  education,  which  principles  had 
been  adopted  by  voluntary  association.  It  remained  to  be  seen  which 
would  predominate,  or  whether  one  might  be  accepted  as  expressing  the 
'views  of  the  dissenting  communions,  in  conjunction  with  such  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  were  favourable  to  combined  education,  and  the 
other  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Few,  or  no  schools,  were  established  on  a  purely  secular  basis.  The  whole 
^ementary  education  of  England  tended  to  a  religious  organization. 

Between  1833  and  1839  the  education  of  the  people  attracted  continu- 
«Ily  more  attention,  and  public  opinion  decided  through  all  its  organs  in 
favour  both  of  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  means  of  education. 
These  preliminaries  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  in  1839 ;  the  period  having  arrived  when  the  creation  of  a  de- 
partment charged  with  the  superintendence  of  whatever  means  the  govern- 
ment  might  employ  for  the  promotion  of  education,  had  become  a  matter  of 
general  expectation.  In  the  letter  by  which  Lord  John  Russell  commu- 
nicated to  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Her 
Majesty's  intention  to  create  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  the 
principles  which  were  to  regulate  its  administration,  and  the  objects  to 
which  it  was  to  be  devoted,  were  declared  in  the  following  words  : — 

''  Much  may  be  effected  by  a  temperate  attention  to  the  fair  claims  of  the  es- 
tablished Church,  and  the  religions  freedom  sanctioned  by  the  law. 

On  this  subject  I  need  only  say,  that  it  is  Her  Majesty's  wish  that  the  youth  of 
this  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that  the  rights  of  conscience 
should  be  respected. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  Her  Majesty  to  perceive  that,  of  late  years,  the  zeal  for 
popular  education  has  increased,  that  the  established  Church  has  made  great  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  building  of  schools,  and  that  the  National,  and  British  and 
Foreign  School  Societies  have  actively  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of 
the  benevolent  and  enlightened  friends  of  general  education. 

Still,  much  remains  to  be  done ;  and  among  the  chief  defects  yet  subsisting 
may  be  reckoned  the  insufficient  number  of  qualified  schoolmasters ;  the  imperfect 
method  of  teaching  which  prevails  in,  perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  the  schools  t 
the  absence  of  any  sufficient  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  examination  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  instruction  given ;  tlie  want  of  a  model  school,  which  might  serve  for 
the  example  of  those  societies  and  committees,  which  anxiously  seek  to  improve 
theur  own  methods  of  teaching;  and,  finally,  the  neglect  of  this  great  subject 
among  the  enactments  of  our  voluminous  legislation." 

The  assumption  of  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  poor  necessarily  subjected  the  acts  of  the  government  to  discussion. 
Great  principles  were  thereby  brought  into  conflict.     It  remained  to  be  as* 
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certained  how  fiar  the  claims  of  the  Church  could  be  satisfied  consistently 
with  civil  rights,  and  with  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  state  to  promote 
the  temporal  well-being  of  its  subjects.  The  constitution  of  society,  as 
settled  by  institutions  which  were  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  by  laws  se- 
curing civil  and  religious  freedom,  were  obviously  the  mould  in  which  any 
system  of  education  must  be  cast,  and  yet  not  so  as  to  accept  transient  phe- 
nomena instead  of  permanent  principles. 

'*  The  government  had  proposed,  in  the  constitution  of  the  normal  and  model 
school,  that  the  religious  instruction  should  be  regarded  as  general  and  special^ 
and  that  the  general  religious  instruction  should  be  given  to  the  scholars  by  the 
master  of  the  school,  the  special  being  reserved  for  the  clergy  and  ministers  of 
different  communions,  who  were  to  impart  it  at  hours  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
Under  the  term  general  religious  instruction  was  intended  such  teaching  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  is  pursued  in  the  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety. Under  the  term  special  was  intended  such  religious  instruction  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  catechism  and  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  catechisms  of  the 
several  dissenting  communions.  It  was  at  once  apprehended  that  this  normal  and 
model  school  would  become  the  type  of  schools  to  be  founded  by  the  government 
The  government  had,  however,  no  intention  to  bring  into  discussion  the  question 
of  combined  education,  nor  to  alter  the  constitution  in  which  elementary  schools, 
aided  by  public  gi'ants,  had  hitherto  been  founded.  They  proposed  to  continae 
to  make  grants  to  schools  in  connection  with  the  National  and  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Societies,  but  to  introduce  inspection  as  a  condition  of  those  grants, 
and  to  establish  a  normal  school  as  a  means  of  training  masters  of  greater  skill  and 
attainments,  as  well  as  to  afford  an  example  of  the  working  of  such  institutions; 
Their  object  was  to  improve  without  altering  the  basis  of  popular  education  ;  when, 
therefore,  they  perceived  that  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  normal  school  was 
misunderstood,  the  project  was  withdrawn.  The  government  persevered,  not- 
withstanding great  opposition,  in  maintaining  the  establishment  of  the  Coinmittee 
of  Council  on  Education,  and  invested  that  body  with  the  power  to  inspect  and 
report  on  the  condition  of  all  schools  aided  by  public  grants. ' 

The  rest  of  this  chapter,  to  the  extent  of  several  pages,  is  taken  up  with 
a  discussion  of  the  right,  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  necessity 
of  state  interference  in  education. 

THE  NATURE  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSPECTION  OF  SCH06LS,  AND  THl 
MODE    OF   APPOINTING   INSPKCTORS. (CHAPTER    II.) 

Having  related  the  preliminaries  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  we  proceed  to  describe  its  constitution, 
and  the  mode  of  its  operation. 

The  education  committee  is  composed  solely  of  responsible  ministers  of 
state,  acting  under  their  oaths  of  office,  all  of  them  in  parliament,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  there  questioned,  or  even  impeached,  for  their  acts  as  members 
of  this  committee.  Its  proceedings  are  under  the  check  of  publicity,  for 
all  its  correspondence  and  minutes  might,  by  a  vote  of  either  house,  be  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  parliament  without  reserve,  if  the  committee  did 
not  always  anticipate  such  a  motion  by  laying  every  document  of  any  im- 
portance before  both  houses.  Lastly,  no  powers  whatever  are  confided  to 
the  Committee  of  Council,  other  than  to  superintend  the  application  of  any 
sums  voted  by  parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Great  Britain. 
The  regulations  by  which  the  distribution  of  these  grants  are  determined 
are  laid  before  both  houses,  before  the  grant  is  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house  of  commons. 

The  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  presented  to  parliament  in 
1839-40,  occasioned  only  one  distinction  of  importance  between  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  and  those  of  the  Lords 
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of  the  Treasury.  By  the  third  regulation  it  was  declared,  that  "  the  right 
of  inspection  will  he  required  hy  the  committee  in  all  cases.  Inspectors 
authorised  hy  Her  Majesty  in  council  will  be  appointed  from  time  to  time 
to  visit  schools,  to  be  henceforth  aided  by  public  money  ;  the  inspectors 
will  not  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  it  being  their  object  to  collect  facts  and  information, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  their  inspection  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  inspectors  of  schools  were  to 
the  following  effect : — 

*^  3.  In  superintending  the  application  of  the  parliamentary  grant  for  public 
education  in  Great  Britain,  my  lords  have  in  view  the  encouragement  of  local  ef- 
forts for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  elemenuiry  education,  whether  made 
by  voluntary  associations  or  by  private  individuals.  The  employment  of  inspec- 
tors is  therefore  intended  to  advance  this  object,  by  affording  to  the  promoters  of 
schools  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  at  the  periodical  visits  of  inspection,  what 
improvements  in  the  apparatus  and  internal  arrangement  of  schools,  in  school  ma- 
nagement and  discipline,  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  most  extensive  experience. 

**4,  The  inspection  of  schools  aided  by  public  grants  is,  in  this  respect,  a  means 
of  co-operation  between  the  government  and  the  committees  and  superintendents 
of  schools,  by  which  information  respecting  all  remarkable  improvements  may  be 
diffused  whenever  it  is  sought ;  you  will  therefore  be  careful,  at  visits  of  inspec- 
tion, to  communicate  with  the  parochial  clergyman,  or  other  minister  of  religion 
connected  with  the  school,  and  with  the  school  committee — or,  in  the  absence  of 
a  school  committee,  with  the  chief  promoters  of  the  school, — and  will  explain  to 
them  that  one  main  object  of  your  visit  is  to  afford  them  your  assistance  in  all  ef- 
forts for  improvement  in  which  they  may  desire  your  aid ;  but  that  you  are  in  no 
respect  to  interfere  with  the  instruction,  manap:ement,  or  discipline  of  the  school, 
or  to  press  upon  them  any  suggestions  which  they  may  be  disinclined  to  receive. 

^  5.  A  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  these  main  duties  of  your  office  is  at  all 
times  important ;  but  when  a  system  of  inspection  of  schools,  aided  by  public 
jgrants,  is  for  the  first  time  brought  into  operation,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
you  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  inspection  is  not  intended  as  a  means  of  exer- 
cising control,  but  of  affording  assisUmce ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  opera- 
ting for  the  restraint  of  local  efforts,  but  for  their  encouragement ;  and  that  its 
chief  objects  will  not  be  attained  without  the  co-operation  of  the  school  com- 
mittees ; — the  inspector  having  no  power  to  interfere,  and  not  being  instructed  to 
offer  any  advice  or  information  excepting  where  it  is  invited."* 

The  publication  of  instructions  framed  in  this  spirit  tended  to  remove 
misapprehension,  and  to  establish  confidence,  which  within  a  short  period 
was  confirmed  by  the  arrangements  which  the  Committee  of  Council  made 
with  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  as  to  proceedings  to  be  taken  on  apj^ointing  in- 
spectors of  schools. 

As  the  three  classes  of  schools  connected  with  these  three  bodies  dif- 
fered widely,  both  in  their  constitution,  mode  of  management,  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  religious  instruction ;  and  as  opposite  opinions  appeared  to 
be  entertained  by  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  Scotland  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  on  the  other,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  authorising  the  inspector  to  examine  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  schools ;  it  was,  after  much  consideration,  determined  that 
three  separate  classes  of  inspectors  should  be  appointed  :  one  for  schools 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  another  for  those  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  third  for  those  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society. 

*  Minutes,  1839-40,  p.  22,  and  vol.  i,  1844,  p.  22. 
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**  With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  their  lordships  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  a  minute  dated 
15th  July,  1840,  on  which  was  founded  an  order  in  council,  dated  10th  Augjust, 
1840 — (vide  Minutes,  1832-40,  pp.  9-10).  By  this  order  in  council,  it  is  settled 
that  before  the  Committee  of  Council  proceed  to  recommend  to  Her  Majesty  any 
person  for  appointment  as  an  inspector  of  Church  of  England  schools,  their  lordships 
will  consult  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  each  with  regard  to  his  own 
province,  and  that  without  their  concurrence  their  lordships  will  not  recommend 
any  person  to  Her  Majesty  for  appointment.  It  was  also  determined  that,  if 
either  of  the  archbishops  should  at  any  time,  with  regard  to  his  own  piOTince, 
withdraw  his  concurrence  in  such  appointment,  the  Conmiittee  of  Council  should 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  revoke  the  appointment  of  such  inspector. 

*^  As  it  was  die  desire  of  the  Church  of  England  tbat  me  religious  instruction 
in  schools  connected  with  that  Church  should  be  examined  by  the  inspectors  ap- 
pointed in  conformity  with  this  order  in  council,  it  was  agreed  that  tbe  following 
instructions,  formed  by  the  archbishops,  relating  solely  to  the  examination  of  the 
religious  instruction  in  Church  of  England  schools,  should  be  added  to  the  gene- 
ral insti*uctions  issued  to  inspectors  of  this  class  of  schools : — 

'"  In  the  case  of  schools  connected  with  the  national  Church,  the  inspectors  will  in- 
quire, with  especial  care,  how  far  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Church  are  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  children.  The  inspectors  will  ascertain  whether  church  accommo- 
dation, of  sufficient  extent,  and  in  a  proper  situation,  is  provided  for  them ;  whether  their 
attendance  is  regular,  and  proper  means  taken  to  ensure  their  suitable  behaviour  during 
the  service ;  whether  inquiry  is  made  afterwards  by  their  teachers  how  far  they  have 
profited  by  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  which  they  have  been  attending.  The  in- 
spectors will  report  also  upon  the  daily  practice  of  the  school  with  reference  to  Divine 
worship :  whether  the  duties  of  the  day  are  begun  and  ended  with  prayer  and  psalmody ; 
whether  daily  instruction  is  given  in  the  Bible ;  whether  the  catechism  and  tbe  lituigy 
arc  explained,  with  the  terms  most  commonly  in  use  throughout  the  authorised  version 
of  the  Scriptures. 

"  '  They  will  inquire  likewise  whether  the  children  are  taught  private  prayers  to  re- 
peat at  home;  and  whether  the  teachers  keep  up  any  intercourse  with  the  parents,  so 
that  the  authority  of  the  latte?  may  be  combined  with  that  of  the  former  In  tlie  moni 
training  of  the  pupils.  As  an  important  part  of  moral  discipline,  the  inspectors  will  in- 
form themselves  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  children  in  attending  school — in  what  way 
registered — and  how  enforced ;  as  to  manners  and  behaviour,  whether  orderly  and  de- 
corous ;  as  to  obedience,  whether  prompt  and  cheerful,  or  reluctant,  and  limited  to  the 
time  while  they  are  under  the  master's  eye ;  and  as  to  rewards  and  punishmenti,  on 
what  principles  administered,  and  with  what  results.  The  inspectors  will  satisfy  them- 
selves whether  the  progress  of  the  children  in  religious  knowledge  is  in  proportion  to 
the  time  they  have  been  at  school;  whether  their  attainments  are  showy  or  substantitl; 
and  whether  their  replies  are  made  intelligently,  or  mechanically  and  t>y  rote.  The  in- 
spectors will  be  careful  to  estimate  the  advancement  of  the  junior  as  well  as  of  tbe  se- 
nior class,  and  the  progress  in  each  class  of  the  lower  as  well  as  of  the  higher  popils. 
And  in  every  particular  case  the  inspector  will  draw  up  a  report,  and  transmit  a  dapli- 
cate  of  it  through  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  the  archbishop  of  the  pro- 
vince/ "—Vide  Minutes,  1839-40,  p.  32. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  comiira- 
nicated  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fdreiffn  School  Sooiet?  the 
following  minute,  respecting  the  inspection  of  schools  in  coaneotion  with 
that  society : — 

"  That  their  lordships  will  communicate  the  reports  which  their  inspectors  may 
make  respecting  schools  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Schedl  So- 
ciety, to  the  committee  of  that  society,  for  their  information. 

*'  That  when  inspectors,  on  the  invitation  of  the  local  committees  and  manages 
of  schools,  make  suggestions  to  them  respecting  the  discipline  and  management 
of  their  schools,  such  suggestions  shall  be  reported  to  ^eir  lordships,  wLo  iriH 
communicate  these  suggestions  (\vith  the  reports  on  the  condition  or  the/school) 
to  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  will  request  ther 
co-operation  in  recommending  to  the  approbation  of  the  local  committee  such  of 
the  inspector's  suggestions  as  their  lordships  may  approve."— (Ftcfe  letter,  dated 
February  8, 1841,  pp.  411-415,  Minutes  1842-3). 
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In  another  letter.  Lord  Whamcliffe  conveyed  to  the  committee  of  the 
same  society  an  assurance,  that  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  British 
schools,  no  person  would  be  selected  for  that  ofiice  who  did  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  that  society,  and  in  whose  appointment  its  committee  did 
not  concur.     (Vide  Minutes,  1842-3,  p.  537.) 

The  instructions  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  their  inspectors  were 
carried  into  execution,  and  inspection  was  welcomed  by  the  trustees  and 
managers  of  schools  so  far,  that,  throughout  entire  districts,  schools  which 
had  received  no  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  invited  the 
Tisita  of  the  inspectors,  in  order  that  the  managers  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  counsels  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  schools  receive  a  new  im- 
pulse from  their  examination. 

By  a  Minute  of  December  3rd,  1839.  their  lordships'  grants  in  aid  of  the 
erection  of  school  buildings,  &c.,  were  rendered  accessible  to  schools  not 
connected  with  the  Established  Churches  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  .  But  in  England  few  grants  have 
been  sought  for  such  schools,  and  their  lordships  have  not  hitherto  in  Eng» 
land  been  urged  to  remove  the  requirement  in  the  Minute  of  the  3rd  De- 
cember. 1839,  which  states,  that  *'  if  the  said  school  be  not  in  connection 
with  either  the  National  or  British  and  Foreign  Societies,  the  committee 
will  not  entertain  the  case,  unless  some  special  circumstances  be  exhibited 
to  induce  them  to  treat  it  as  special."  Tlieir  lordships  would  probably^ 
upon  application,  remove  this  preliminary  requirement ;  but  the  principles 
which  the  rest  of  this  minute  embodies,  continue  to  regulate  the  adminis« 
tration  of  their  lordships*  grants,  and  it  has  not  been  succeeded  by  any 
other  which  eitlier  supersedes  or  modifies  it  in  any  particular.  It  is  of  im- 
pmtance,  therefore,  that  this  minute,  and  especially  that  the  conditions 
with  which  it  concludes,  should  be  carefully  perused. 

Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education^  3rd  December,  1839. 

"Their  lordships  deliberated  on  the  9th  regulation  of  the  24th  September,  viz.^ 
*  In  every  application  for  aid  to  the  erection  of  a  school  house  in  England  or 
Wales,  it  must  be  stated  whether  the  school  is  in  connection  with  the  National 
Society,  or  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  ;  and  if  the  said  school  be  not  in  con- 
nection with  cither  of  those  societies,  the  committee  will  not  entertain  the  case, 
unless  some  special  circumstances  he  exhibited  to  induce  their  lordships  to  treat 
tke  case  as  special.' 

"  Resolved, — That  if  such  special  circumstances  he  stated  as  to  induce  the  com- 
mittee to  entertain  the  consideration  of  any  such  case,  tlieir  lordships  will  require 
to  he  informed, — 

**  1.  What  are  the  objections  which  the  applicants  make  to  connecting  the  in- 
tended school  with  the  National  Society  or  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety. 

"  2.  To  whom  the  superintendence  of  religious  instruction  will  he  confided  in 
their  school,  and  whether  such  religious  instruction  will  be  obligatoiy  on  all  the 
children  in  the  school,  or  whether  the  parent  or  natural  guardian  of  any  child  may 
withdraw  it  from  such  religious  instruction,  or  from  any  portion  of  it,  without 
thereby  forfeiting  the  advantages  of  the  general  education  in  the  school. 

**  3.  Whether  the  Bible  or  Testament  will  be  required  to  be  read  daily  in  the 
sehool  by  the  children,  and  whether  any  and  what  catechism  will  be  taught ;  and 
whether,  if  the  parents  or  guardian  of  any  child  object  to  such  catechetical  in- 
struction, it  will  be  enforced  or  dispensed  with. 

"  4.  Whether  the  children  who  attend  the  day  school  are  required  to  attend  a 
Sunday  school,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instniction,  or  to  attend  for  Divine 
worship  at  any  particular  church  or  chapel,  or  whether  the  place  of  Divine  worship 
is  left  to  the  selection  of  their  parents  solely,  without  their  incurring,  by  reason 
of  such  selection,  any  loss  of  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

**  5.  Whether  the  school  is  to  be  connected  with  the  cougte^^xVoii  ot  ^tv^  \0C\- 
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gioiis  denomination,  either  by  the  erection  of  the  school  house  within  the  boun- 
dary wall  of  the  site  on  which  a  place  of  Divine  worship  is  built,  or  by  reason  of 
its  being  chiefly  supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  members  of  such  congrega- 
tion, or  in  consequence  of  any  rule  limiting  admission  to  any  one  religious  deno- 
mination. 

'*  6.  If  it  is  intended  that  the  school  shall  be  so  established  and  supported,  the 
committee  must  be  informed  what  is  the  district  from  which  the  children  will  as- 
semble in  the  school ;  what  is  the  population  of  the  district,  and  what  portion  of 
that  population  belongs  to  the  religious  denomination  of  the  congregation  with 
which  the  school  is  connected. 

"  Resolved, — That  on  these  facts  in  relation  to  each  case  being  presented  to  the 
committee,  and  their  lordships  being  satisfied  that  the  regulations  of  the  24th  of 
September  will  in  all  other  respects  be  fulfilled,  they  will  limit  their  aid  to  those 
cases  in  which  proof  is  given  of  a  gieat  deficiency  of  education  for  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  district ;  of  vigorous  efforts  having  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  to 
provide  funds,  and  of  the  indispensable  need  of  further  assistance  ;  and  to  those 
cases  in  which  competent  provision  will  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  child- 
ren in  the  school,  the  daily  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  scriptures  forming  part  of 
such  instruction. 

"  The  committee  will  further  g^ve  a  preference  to  schools  in  which  the  religious 
instruction  will  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  given  in  schools  in  connection 
with  one  or  other  of  the  above  named  societies ;  and  to  those  in  which  the  school 
committee  or  trustees,  while  they  provide  for  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  school,  do  not  enforce  any  rule  by  which  the  cliildren  will  be  compelled  to 
learn  a  catechism,  or  attend  a  place  of  Divine  worship,  to  which  their  parents,  on 
religious  grounds,  object.'* 

This  minute  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  the  publication  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  August  and  December,  1846,  as  it 
defines  the  classes  of  schools  in  which  pupil  teachers  and  stipendiary  moni- 
tors may  be  apprenticed, — in  which  masters  having  certificates  may  receive 
augmentations  of  salary, — and  to  which,  in  short,  their  lordships  will  be 
disposed  to  extend  all  the  other  benefits  now  consequent  on  inspection.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  the  Committee  of  Council  will  no  longer  re- 
quire that  in  such  cases  "  special  circumstances  shall  be  exhibited,  to  in- 
duce their  lordships  to  treat  the  case  as  special." 

THE  MINUTES  OF  AUGUST  AND  DECEMBER,  1846,  CONSIDERED  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  THB  SCHOOL,  AND 
THE    POOR. (chapter  III.) 

The  proposal  made  by  the  government,  in  1839,  to  establish  a  normal 
school,  awakened  public  attention  to  the  important  influence  which  such 
institutions  might  exert  on  the  character  of  schoolmasters,  and  on  the 
standard  of  instruction  throughout  the  country.  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
normal  school  originated  in  the  exertions  of  private  individuals.  This  was 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  several  others,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church,  in  London  and  in  other  dioceses.  The  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  likewise  established  a  normal  school  in  the  Borough-road ;  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  a  later  period,  one  in  Edinburgh  and  another 
in  Glasgow.  Eight  of  these  normal  institutions  received  liberal  assistance 
from  the  government  for  their  establishment,  who  also  contributed  towards 
the  annual  expenses  of  four  of  them. 

Every  new  step,  however,  has  disclosed  the  poverty  of  the  resources  of 
the  existing  system ;  and  the  consequences  of  it  on  the  condition  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  on  that  of  the  normal  school,  and  on  the  profession  of  the 
schoolmaster,  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  reports  of  the  inspectors.  These 
show  a  relation  between  the  imperfection  of  the  school  and  the  condition 
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of  the  schoolmaster  of  the  most  painful  character ;  that  few  efficient  ele- 
mentary schools  exist  in  England,  though  the  number  of  school  houses  has 
of  late  years  greatly  increased  ;  and  that  the  most  prominent  of  the  causes 
to  which  these  defects  are  attributable,  is  the  fact,  that  the  master  of  an 
elementary  school  is  commonly  in  a  position  which  yields  him  neither 
honour  nor  emolument. 

**  To  entrust  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country  to  men  in- 
Tolved  in  such  straits,  is  to  condemn  the  poor  to  ignorance  and  its  fatal  train  of 
erils.  To  build  spacious  and  well  ventilated  schools,  without  attempting  to  pro- 
vide a  position  of  nonour  and  emolument  for  the  masters,  is  to  cheat  the  poor  with 
a  cruel  illusion.  Even  the  very  small  number  of  masters  now  well  trained  in  nor- 
mal and  model  schools,  will  find  no  situation  in  which  their  emoluments  and  pro- 
spects will  be  equal  to  those  which  their  new  acquirements  and  skill  might  insure, 
if  they  should  desert  the  profession  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster.  Whilst  tlieir 
eondition  remains  without  improvement,  a  religious  motive  alone  can  induce  the 
young  men,  who  are  now  trained  in  normal  schools,  to  sacrifice  all  prospects  of 
personal  advancement  for  the  self-denying  and  arduous  duties  of  a  teacher  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Unless,  therefore,  concurrently  with  the  an-angements  made 
for  training  masters  of  superior  acquirements  and  skill,  efforts  be  also  made  to 
provide  them  with  situations  of  decent  comfort,  and  the  prospect  of  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  sickness  and  old  age,  they  will  be  driven  by  necessity,  or  attracted  by 
superior  advantages,  to  commercial  pursuits." 

After  showing  the  advantages,  both  to  the  giver  and  receiver,  of  some 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  also  of  voluntary  contributions  of 
money  and  time  from  benevolent  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  the  author  con- 
dades  that 

**  A  certain  portion  of  the  schoolmaster's  income  should  be  attached  to  his  office, 
independently  of  all  local  sources  of  fluctuation  and  change  ;  he  should  enjoy  his 
house  rent  free,  and,  if  possible,  be  provided  with  a  garden  and  fuel.  If  then  an 
estimate  he  made  of  his  salary,  on  a  scale  equal  to  the  position  he  ought  to  hold  in 
society,  one-third  of  his  income  should  be  certain.  The  smallest  sum  which  ought 
to  be  secured  to  the  master,  besides  a  comfortable  dwelling,  should  be  £\5  or 
£20  as  part  of  an  income  of  £45  or  £G0  per  annum ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
master  cannot  be  deemed  respectably  provided  for,  unless  an  income  of  jC30  per 
annum  be  secured  to  him,  besides  what  may  be  derived  from  school  pence,  and 
from  the  contributions  of  the  wealthy,  which  ought  at  least  to  raise  this  income  to 
jC90  per  annum." 

By  the  existing  system  of  school  instruction,  the  master  has  been  placed 
in  a  situation,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  insuperable  to  a  man  struggling 
with  penury,  exhausted  with  care,  often  ill  instructed,  and  sometimes  as- 
miming  the  duties  of  a  most  responsible  office,  only  because  deemed  incom- 
petent to  strive  for  a  livelihood  in  the  open  field  of  competition.  Men  so 
circumstanced  have  been  placed,  without  other  assistants  than  monitors,  in 
charge  of  schools  containing  from  150  to  300'scholars  and  upwards.  The 
monitors  usually  employed  are  under  12,  some  as  young  as  8  or  9,  and  in 
general  very  ignorant,  rude,  and  unskilful.  The  monitorial  system  has 
practically  failed  in  this  country  because  of  the  early  period  at  which  chil- 
dren are  required  for  manufacturing  and  agricultural  labour.  Hence  few 
masters  have  succeeded  in  this  country  in  creating  and  maintaining  effici- 
ent monitorial  schools ;  but  they  have  succeeded  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  were  enabled  by  local  circumstances  to  retain  the  monitors  beyond  the 
age  of  13  at  school,  or  were  permitted  by  the  trustees  to  pay  them  a  small 
weekly  stipend  for  their  services,  if  they  also  gave  them  the  advantage  of 
separate  instruction. 

After  a  few  remarks  on  the  uncertainty,  as  well  as  the  iuadec^uac^  of 
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voluntary  contributions,  even  as  shown  in  the  most  prosperous  normal 
schools,  the  writer  proceeds  to  describe  the  remedy  now  proposed  : — 

^  Their  lordships  desired  to  render  the  profession  of  schoolmaster  honourahle, 
by  raising  its  character,  by  giving  it  the  public  recognition  of  impartially  awarded 
certiiicates  or  diplomas,  and  by  securing  to  well  trained  and  otherwise  efficient 
masters,  a  position  of  comfoit  during  the  period  of  their  ai'duous  labours,  and  t^e 
means  of  retirement  on  a  pension  awarded  by  the  government.  They  were  also  anx- 
ious to  lighten  their  ill  requited  toil  in  the  school,  by  providing  them  with  the  aid 
4jf  assistant  teachers  trained  and  instructed  under  their  own  eye,  and  adequate  in 
number  to  the  efficient  management  of  the  school. 

'*  The  arrangements  for  rearing  a  body  of  skilful  and  highly  instructed  masteis, 
are  to  commence  in  the  school  itself,  by  the  selection  of  the  most  deserving  aad 
proficient  of  the  scholars,  who  are  to  be  apprenticed  at  the  age  from  13  to  that  of 
18.  By  the  regulations  determining  the  character  of  this  apprenticesliip,  die 
school  is  to  be  in  a  condition  fitting  it  to  become  a  sphere  for  the  training  of  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster.  A  great  stimulus  is  thus  offered  to  tbe 
scholars  to  qualify  themselves  by  good  conduct  and  by  their  attainments,  for  i^- 
pointment  as  pupil  teachers;  to  the  promoters  of  the  school  to  render  its  conditioa 
complete  as  respects  fittings,  apparatus,  and  the  supply  of  books ;  and  to  the 
schoolmaster,  so  to  order  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  school,  as  to  raise 
it  to  the  proper  standard  of  efficiency.  But  no  requirements  are  made  lioatiag 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  in  the  selection  or  dismissal  of  the  master  or  hob- 
tress,  in  the  dismissal  of  any  assistant  or  pupil  teacher,  or  either  as  to  the  boob 
and  apparatus  to  be  used,  the  system  of  organization  to  be  adopted,  or  the  methods 
of  instruction  to  be  pursued. 

"  In  each  year  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  pupil  teacher  is  to  be  examined  fcy 
Her  Majesty's  inspector  in  a  course  of  instruction,  the  subjects  of  which  are  ent' 
merated  in  the  regulations.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  he  live  in  a  household 
where  he  will  be  under  the  constant  intluence  of  a  good  example.  His  religious 
instruction  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  master  of  the  school,  in  Church  of  Eng- 
land schools,  this  religious  instruction  will  for  the  most  part  be  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  parochial  clergyman ;  but  whenever  the  managers  of  the  scaool 
are  disposed  to  permit  the  apprenticeship  in  a  Church  of  England  school  of  a 
scholar  whose  parents  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  their  lorddiifs 
hare  no  desire  to  fetter  their  discretion  in  that  respect,  and  would  acquiesce  m 
any  reasonable  arrangements  which  might  be  made  between  the  managers  and 
the  parents  for  the  religious  training  of  their  children.  Though  their  lordships 
liave  not  by  any  of  their  minutes  attempted  to  enforce,  they  are  nevertheless  de- 
sirous to  promote,  by  their  sanction  and  encouragement,  such  arrangements  in 
Church  of  England  schools,  as  may  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  children  of 
persons  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  without  any  requiremeats  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

'*  In  schools  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, acting  on  the  third  regulation  of  the  24th  September,  1839,  and  on  theminate 
specially  communicated  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  as  related  in 
the  last  chapter,  will  not  direct  the  inspector  of  such  schools  to  examine  the  ic£- 
gious  instruction  of  the  apprentice.  They  desire  to  enable  the  promoters  of 
schools  connected  with  dissenting  congregations,  to  accept  the  advantages  in- 
partially  offered  by  their  minutes,  without  entering  into  any  compromise  of  the 
opinions  they  entertain  as  to  religious  endowments.  On  these  grounds  their 
lordships  declare  that  they  will  accept  the  certificate  of  the  managers  of  sudi 
schools  tliat  they  are  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  religious  knowledge  of  the 
pupil  teacher.  The  Committee  of  Council  thus  intend  to  avoid  making  any  re- 
quirement as  to  the  character  of  such  religious  teaching  beyond  that  contained 
in  their  minute  of  the  3rd  of  December,  1839  (quoted  in  the  last  chapter),  which 
states,  that '  the  daily  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  fonn  part  of  the 
instruction'  of  the  school;  nor  do  their  lordships  require  attendance  at  any  par- 
ticular Sunday  school,  or  at  any  particular  place  of  public  worship ;  but  at  the 
close  of  each  year  will  be  satisfied  if  the  managers  certify  that  the  2>upil  teachers 
have  been  attentive  to  their  religious  duties. 
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**The  scholars  selected  for  apprenticesbips  will  for  the  most  part  belong  to  fa- 
milies supported  1)V  manual  labour ;  there  i8  thus  open  to  the  children  of  such 
families,  a  career  which  could  otherwise  be  rarely  commenced.  The  fii-st  steps  of 
their  entrance  into  the  honourable  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  will  be  attended  with 
an  alleviation  of  the  burthens,  often  ill  sustained  by  their  parents,  of  supporting  a 
family  by  manual  industry.  The  pupil  teacher  will  receive  directly  from  the 
government  a  stipend,  increasing  from  jL'lO  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  to  £20  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  his  apprenticeship.  In  many  cases  it  is  probable  that 
the  good  conduct  of  the  apprentice  will  secure  additional  rewards  from  the  mana- 
gers of  the  school,  such  as  a  supply  of  text  books  on  the  prescribed  subjects  of 
instruction,  or  an  annual  grant  of  clothes,  or  an  addition  to  his  stipend.  At  the 
close  of  the  apprenticeship,  every  pupil  teacher  who  has  passed  the  annual  exa- 
mination will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate,  declaring  that  he  has  successfully  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship.  This  ceitificate,  as  a  testimonial  of  character  and  of 
attainments,  would  be  in  itself  an  invaluable  introduction  to  the  confidence  of  a 
merchant,  or  of  the  member  of  a  learned  profession,  if  the  apprentice  should  then 
determine  not  to  pursue  the  vocation  of  a  schoolmaster.  But  the  government 
have  extended  their  provident  care  even  further.  Every  pupil  teacher  provided  with 
a  certificate  at  the  close  of  liis  apprenticeship,  may  become  a  candidate  for  one  of 
two  employments  under  the  patronage  of  the  government.  In  each  inspector's 
dutrict,  an  annual  examination  will  be  held,  to  which  all  apprentices  who  have  ob- 
tained their  certificates,  will  be  admitted,  to  compete  for  tiie  distinction  of  an  ex- 
hibition entitling  them  to  be  sent  as  Queen's  scholars  to  a  normal  school  under 
their  lordships'  inspection.  Such  pupil  teachers  as  are  successful  in  obtaining  a 
Queen's  scholarship,  will  thus  be  enabled  to  complete  their  training  as  schoolmas- 
ters, by  passing  through  the  coiurse  of  discipline  and  instmction  provided  in  a  nor- 
mal school.  TTiey  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  Itnowledge, 
improving  their  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  becom- 
ing more  experienced  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  schools.  At  the  close 
of  each  year's  instruction  in  the  normal  school,  the  students  will  be  examined  by 
one  cr  more  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  and  upon  such  examination,  their  lord- 
ships will  award  a  ceitificate  denoting  one  of  three  degrees  of  merit.  Every  mas- 
ter who  leaves  the  normal  school  with  a  certificate  of  the  first  degree  of  merit  will 
he  entitled  to  a  grant  of  £15  or  £20  per  annum.  If  he  obtain  a  certificate  of  the 
second  degree  of  merit,  a  grant  of  £20  or  £25  per  annum  ;  and  for  a  certificate  of 
the  third  degree  of  merit  a  grant  of  £25  or  £30  per  annum,  on  condition  that  the 
trustees  and  managers  of  the  school  of  which  he  may  have  charge,  provide  him 
with  a  house  rent  free,  and  with  a  further  salary  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of 
the  grant. 

A  poor  man's  child  may  thus,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  not  only  cease  to  be  a  bur- 
then to  his  father's  family,  but  enter  a  profession  at  every  step  in  which  his  mind 
will  expand,  and  his  intellect  be  stored,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  his  moral 
and  religious  character  developed.  His  success  will  be  acknowledged  by  certifi- 
cateR  from  authority.  Honorary  distinctions  connected  with  solid  advantages  will 
he  open  to  him.  He  may  attain  a  position,  the  lowest  rewards  of  which  are,  that 
he  shall  occupy  a  comfortable  dwelling,  rent  free,  with  a  salary  of  £45  or  £60  per 
annnm  ;  and  which  may,  if  he  complete  his  course  of  training,  be  raised  to  a  mi- 
nimum stipend  of  £90  per  annum. 

••Instead  of  having  before  him  a  life  of  arduous,  ill  requited,  and  necessarily 
nnsnccessfiil  toil,  if  he  had  otherwise  entered  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  he 
win  on  his  settlement  as  master  of  a  school,  be  enabled  himself  to  organize  that 
s^ool  with  apprenticed  assistants,  conducted  by  himself  through  a  prescribed 
course  of  instruction  from  the  age  of  13  to  that  of  18.  Thus  aided  by  apprentices 
selected  on  account  of  merit,  whose  education  will  be  completed  under  the  eye  of  a 
vigilant  inspection,  his  school  will  reward  him  by  becoming  a  scene  of  order,  and 
his  scholars  by  their  cheerful  obedience  and  success.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
master  to  instruct  the  apprentices  daily  during  one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  usual 
school  time,  and  to  teach  them  the  management  of  a  school.  If  the  numbere  un- 
der his  charge  amount  to  150,  he  may  have  six  apprentices,  and  he  will  then 
receive  a  further  addition  of  £21  per  annnm  to  his  salary,  as  a  remuneration  for 
the  time  and  care  bestowed  on  the  education  of  these  apprentices.    A  school  so 
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conducted  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  confidence  of  the  neighbouring  poor.  They 
would  soon  discover  the  great  practical  advantages  of  its  discipline  in  moulding 
the  habits,  increasing  the  knowledge,  and  developing  the  mental  energies  of  their 
children.  They  would  perceive  that  education  was  not  an  unreal  abstraction, 
affording  no  practical  advantage,  but  a  powerful  means  of  promoting  success  in 
life,  and  of  securing  the  happiness  of  their  children. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  if,  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship,  the  pupil  teacher 
shall  be  unable  at  the  public  competition  to  procure  a  Queen's  scholarship,  the 
government  have  opened  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates  appointments  in  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  objects  of  purely  politi- 
cal patronage.  The  parents  of  poor  families' in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  school, 
will  have  an  obvious  interest  in  its  efficiency,  as  a  means  of  procuring  for  their 
children  admission  into  departments  of  the  public  service  with  double  or  treble 
the  wages  of  a  working  man,  and  the  prospect  of  further  promotion." 

The  Committee  of  Council  have  also  shown  a  just  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  the  masters,  who,  not  having  received  a  regular  training  in  a 
normal  school,  have  at  present  charge  of  elementary  education.  Desirous 
to  avoid  a  practical  injustice  to  such  masters  as  have  triumphed  over  the 
difficulties  of  a  neglected  and  ill  paid  profession  ;  and  by  self- education  and 
natural  sagacity  have  attained  a  just  reputation,  and  to  ofifer  incentives  to 
all  other  teachers  who  may  now  have  charge  of  schools,  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  certificates,  the  Committee  of  Council  have  resolved  to  admit 
untrained  masters  to  an  examination  for  three  classes  of  certificates,  cor- 
responding with  those  to  be  granted  in  normal  schools.  The  augmenta- 
tion of  salary  annexed  to  such  certificates  will  therefore  be  accessible  to 
all  meritorious  schoolmasters  ;  and,  as  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  a  man 
of  good  education  should,  in  order  to  enjoy  this  advantage,  pass  through 
the  course  of  instruction  given  in  a  normal  school,  the  profession  will  pro- 
bably attract  men  of  character  and  acquirements.     Again  : — 

''  It  is  impossible  to  secure  any  position  against  vicissitude,  and  especially  to 
prevent  a  deserving  man  from  being  plunged  into  privation  by  disabling  sickness 
or  infirmity,  or  robbed  by  unavoidable  calamity  of  a  provision  for  old  age.  Their 
lordships  have,  therefore,  rendered  superannuation  pensions  accessible  to  masters 
distinguished  by  long  and  efiicient  services  (adopting,  as  a  minimum  period,  fif- 
teen years,  seven  of  which  must  have  been  spent  in  a  school  subject  to  inspection), 
and  who  by  age  or  by  any  disabling  infirmity  are  compelled  to  retire." 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  normal  schools,  the  writer  thus  describes  the 
scheme  propounded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  securing 
for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  the  most  gifted,  and  by  persevering  applica- 
tion, the  best  instructed  and  most  skilful  youths,  which  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  country  can  rear : — 

'*  Instead  of  the  complaint  which  the  principals  of  normal  schools  now  make, 
that  the  students  entering  them  are  deficient  in  physical  and  mental  energy,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  knowledge  even  of  the  humblest  rudiments  of  learning ;  the 
Queen's  scholars  who  are  after  public  competition  admitted,  will  have  passed 
through  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  in  religion,  in  English  grammar  and 
composition,  in  the  history  of  their  country,  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration, 
the  rudiments  of  mechanics,  in  the  art  of  land-surveying  and  levelling,  in  geo- 
graphy, and  such  elements  of  nautical  astronomy  as  are  comprised  in  the  use  of 
the  globes.  Their  skill  in  conducting  a  class  will  have  been  developed  by  &ve 
years'  experience  as  assistants  in  a  common  school.  To  thef^e  attainments  will  in 
many  cases  be  added  a  knowledge  of  the  theory,  and  skill  in  the  art  of  vocal 
music,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  of  drawing  from  models,  or  linear  drawing.  The 
normal  schools,  therefore,  will  be  fed  with  a  class  of  students  much  superior  to 
that  which  now  enters  them. 

''  The  expense  of  supporting  a  normal  school  in  efficiency  is  a  burthen  too 
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heayy  to  be  borne  by  purely  voluntary  contributions.  Tbe  cost  of  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  each  student  is  about  £50  per  annum  ;  tbe  annual  expenditure 
on  a  normal  school,  containing  100  students,  must  therefore  be  £5,000.  If  the 
training  of  each  student  be  continued  for  three  years,  little  more  than  30  school- 
masters will  annually  enter  the  profession  from  such  a  school,  and  when  the  num- 
ber of  schools  which  ought  to  exist  in  the  country  is  compared  with  this  annual 
supply,  it  is  obvious  that  if  normal  schools  are  to  be  the  chief  soui'ces  from  which 
the  ranks  of  this  profession  are  to  be  replenished,  the  outlay  for  the  support  of  sucb 
a  system  is  in  itself  greater  than  anything  which  has  ever  been  contemplated  by  a 
scheme  of  purely  charitable  contribution.  Their  lordships  have,  however,  by  the 
plan  of  apprenticeship,  at  the  same  time  provided  both  for  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  for  the  completion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
timining  of  the  candidate  before  he  enters  tne  normal  school ;  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  period  of  instruction  in  normal  schools  may,  in  the  case  of  Queen's 
scholars,  be  reduced  from  three  years  to  a  shorter  term.  The  remaining  expenses 
are  in  part  to  be  met  by  assistance  afforded  by  the  government.  Every  Queen's 
scholar  will  have  an  exhibition  of  jC20  or  £25,  whicii  sum  will  be  applied  towards 
the  expenses  attending  his  education  during  the  first  year  in  a  normal  school.  At 
the  close  of  that  year,  if  he  be  successful  in  obtaining  a  certificate,  a  second  con- 
tribution of  £20  will  be  made  to  the  school,  so  that  iu  the  first  year  of  the  training 
of  a  Queen's  scholar,  four-fifths  of  the  expense  may  be  borne  by  the  government. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  £25  are  to  be  paid,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third 
year  £30,  if  the  student  obtain  a  certificate  of  merit  in  each  year.  In  the  two 
latter  y^&rs,  therefore,  the  government  will  defray  one  half  of  the  cost  of  his  train- 
ing. With  such  liberal  arrangements  for  their  support,  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  normal  schools  will  rapidly  increase.  A  wide  scope  is  still  left  for 
charitable  contributions  towards  the  erection  of  the  requisite  buildings,  two-thirds 
of  which  outlay  must  be  derived  from  private  subscriptions ;  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  schools,  one-third  at  least  of  the  expense  will  devolve  on  private  cha- 
rity, even  if  the  Queen's  scholars  should  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
students  entering  the  schools.  One  half  the  charge  of  educating  candidates  who 
axe  not  Queen's  scholars,  will  obviously  devolve  on  private  benevolence." 

With  the  view  of  promoting  the  growth  of  a  livelier  sense  of  the  be- 
nefits of  education  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  also  by 
arrangements  intended   to  show  the  labouring  man,   that  considerable 
knowledge  and  mental  cultivation  are  compatible  with  the  hardihood  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  the  rudest  forms  of  toil,  and  to  meet  the  privations  of  a 
labourer's  life,  their  lordships  have  been  disposed  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  of  industry.     In  rural  districts,  field  gardens  may  be  advan- 
tageously connected  with  the  school.     The  master  may  superintend  the 
instruction  of  the  scholars  during  half  the  day  in  the  culture  of  a  garden* 
and  may  devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  the  ordinary  school  instruction.     If 
the  school  field- garden  were  divided  into  allotments,  for  which  a  rent  was 
paid  by  the  scholars,  the  cultivation  of  these  garden  plots  would  afibrd  a 
larger  addition  to  the  income  of  a  labourer's  family,  than  the  earnings  of  a 
child  in  the  casual  employments  of  farming  labour.  In  the  denser  parts  of 
great  cities,  a  large,  and  possibly  an  increasing  number  of  children  seek  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  oostermongering,  by  casual  employment  in  errands, 
and  in  small  services  to  persons  whom  they  encounter  in  the  streets. 
Such  habits  naturally  tend  to  mendicancy  and  petty  thefts,  and  such  chil- 
dren have  often  no  home. 

"  The  most  obvious  advantage  to  be  offered  to  such  children  is  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  by  training  them  in  some  handicraft  requiring  skill.  If 
eveiy  such  child  had  the  opportunity  of  entering  a  workshop  in  which  he  could 
acquire  the  art  of  a  smith,  or  a  carpenter,  or  a  cooper,  or  other  similar  trade,  and 
after  some  hours  of  application  was  provided  with  a  coarse  but  wholesome  meal, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  thai  many,  attracted  not  less  by  the  sympathy  which  such 
arrangements  would  prove  to  exist  for  their  forlorn  condition,  man  by  tbe  o^g^t- 
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tunity  of  escaping  from  the  misery  of  a  life  of  crime  and  privation,  would  become 
assiduous  scholars  in  such  schools  of  industry.  If  also  an  hour  or  two  daily  were 
set  apart  for  instmction  in  the  general  outline  of  christian  faith  and  duty,  and  in 
the  rudiments  of  humble  learning,  bow  many  children  might  we  not  hope  would 
be  saved  from  ruin.  To  promote  such  arrangements,  their  lordships  have  offered 
assistance  towards  the  erection  of  the  requisite  buildings,  towards  the  purchase  of 
tools,  and  for  the  encouw^ement  of  the  master  workmen  by  granting  gratuities  for 
eyery  boy  who,  in  consequence  of  skill  acquired  in  the  woricshop,  shall  hare  be- 
come a  workman  or  assistant  in  any  trade  or  craft  whereby  he  is  earning  a  liveli- 
hood." 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  poor  are  often  extremely  defective 
from  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  commonest  arts  and  maxims  of 
household  economy : — 

**  To  remedy  these  evils  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  school  itself  a  means 
of  instructing  and  training  girls  in  the  arts  of  domestic  economy.  It  has  been 
conceived,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  oral  lessons  given  in  the  girls'  school 
might  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  household  management,  and  that  if  a  wash- 
house  and  kitchen  were  connected  with  the  school,  they  might,  by  proper  arrange- 
ments, receive  a  practical  training  in  cottage  cookery,  and  in  the  care  of  3ie 
clothes  of  a  labourer's  family.  For  the  encouragement  of  such  plans  their  lord- 
ships have  proposed  to  grant  assistance  towards  the  erection  of  the  requisite  build- 
ings, and  gratuities  to  the  miitress  for  success  in  the  instruction  of  her  scholars.* 

THE  MINUTES  OF  AUGUST  AND  DECBMBEa,  1846,  CONSIDERXD  IK  THBUl 
BELIGI0U8    AND    POLITICAL   ASPECT. (CHAPTER  IV.) 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  condition  of  opinions  and  parties  at  the 
period  when  the  Committee  of  Council  was  established,  in  1839,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  examine  what  indications  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  have 
transpired  since  1839,  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  formed  grounds 
for  the  adoption  of  the  recent  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  dated 
August  and  December,  1846. 

One  of  the  earliest  proposals  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  was  the  esta* 
blishment,  in  1839,  of  normal  and  model  schools.  The  constitution  of  tlifr 
normal  school  was  necessarily  declared  by  the  government ;  and  that  de- 
claration was  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  to  be  one  of  combined  edacation,  on 
a- basis  of  religious  equality.  This  constitution  was  at  once  regarded  by 
almost  all  religious  parties,  as  a  type  of  the  constitution  of  schools  which 
the  Committee  of  Council  intended  to  establish  throughout  the  Gountryv 
although  no  such  intention  had  been  entertained.  As,  however,  the  vari- 
ous religious  communions  refused  to  accept  any  assurance  from  the  go- 
vernment, that  the  constitution  of  this  school  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  a  predetermined  plan  of  national  education,  the  reception  «f 
this  proposal  must  be  regarded  as  that  which  would  have  attended  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  system  of  combined  education  on  the  basis  of  religion* 
equality*  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  results  were  mort 
instructive  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the  condition  of  parties 
in  the  country. 

"This  supposed  scheme  of  combined  national  education  received  such  un- 
qualified and  persevering  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ments of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  Conference  and  congregations  of  the 
Wesleyan  connection,  that  it  was  not  only  veiy  soon  withdrawn,  even  as  a  con- 
stitution for  the  normal  and  model  schools,  but  the  proposal  itself  so  fiar  en- 
dangered the  existence  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  that  the  par- 
liamentary ffrant  of  1839  was,  after  prolonged  discussion,  only  carried  by  a.mtQontj^ 
of  two  ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  voted,  by  a  majority  of  111,  an  address  to  the 
Qaeen,  which  a  considerable  number  of  peers  and  prelates  carried  to  tiie  foot  of 
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the  throne,  praying  that  Her  Miyesty  would  be  '  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions that  no  steps  should  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  establishment  or  foundation 
of  any  plan  fox  uie  general  education  of  the  people  of  this  country,  without  giving 
to  this  house,  as  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  an  opportunit}-  of  fully  considering 
admeasure  of  such  Importance  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  community/ 

'*'  Again,  in  the  year  1843,  another  proposal,  which  was  received  as  an  indication 
of  an  intention  to  establish  a  system  of  combined  education,  was  made  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  goremment,  in  the  education  clauses  of  the  bill  to  reg^ate  the  em- 
ployment of  children  and  young  persons  in  factories,  and  for  the  better  education 
of  the  children  in  factory  districts.  These  clauses  provided  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  schools.  The  constitution  of  the  schools  thus  proposed  to  be 
created,  may  be  described  as  one  of  combined  education  on  the  basis  of  religious 
toleration.  The  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Conference  and  congregations  of  Wesleyan  dissenters,  had  been  un- 
eqiuvocally  declared  to  be  hostile  to  a  system  of  combined  education  on  the  basis 
of  religious  equality.  It  renuuned  to  be  seen  among  what  parties  a  system  of 
combined  education,  based  on  the  principle  of  toleration  would  find  favour,  and 
by  whom  it  would  be  rejected.  On  the  announcement  of  this  measure  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  simple  and  calm  acquiescence  by  the  Established  Chmrch.  But  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  Congrega- 
tional Dissenters,  united  with  the  Conference  and  cougregations  of  the  Wesleyan 
connection,  and  the  other  associations  of  Methodists,  in  vehement  and  persevering 
lesistance.  It  is  annecessaiy  to  examine  the  circumstances,  which  had  been  ac- 
oessory  to  this  almost  universal  opposition  of  dissenters  to  a  measure,  which  em- 
l>odiea,  with  respect  to  education,  the  existing  state  of  the  law  of  this  countiy  as 
to  lelifficm.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  House  of  Commons  sympathized  less 
"vnth  ads  agitation,  than  with  that  which  had  occasioned  the  withdrawal  of  the 
jplan  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  and  model  school  in  1839." 

The  government,  with  a  regret  which  they  did  not  conceal,  but  with 
tiie  dignity  of  a  wise  forbearance,  did  not  use  the  power  which  it  undoubt- 
edly possessed  to  pass  this  measure  into  a  law,  in  opposition  to  the  almost 
universal  protest  of  the  religious  communions  of  England  and  Wales  dis- 
senting from  the  Established  Church.  This,  which  was  esteemed  the 
tbe  second  measure  of  combined  education  brought  forward  by  the  govern- 
ment, was  therefore  withdrawn. 

^  In  1843,  Mr.  Boebuok,  during  the  discussions  on  the  education  clauses  of  the 
Pactory  Bill,  moved  *■  that  in  no  plan  of  educaUon  maintained  and  enforced  by  the 
state,  shonld  any  attempt  be  made  to  inculcate  peculiar  religious  opinions ;  be- 
cause, as  snch  an  attempt  would  be  considered  a  plan  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  an  undue  superiority  of  one  sect  over  all  others,  the  animosities  and 
atri&  already  existing  among  dijQferent  religious  denominations  would  thereby  un- 
kaj^pily  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  sects  and  deno- 
manations,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  success  of  any  plan  of  pub- 
lic education,  rendered  impossible.'  lliis  motion  Mr.  Boebuck  supported  with 
liis  usual  acuteness  and  vigour,  but  it  was  lost  by  a  msyority  of  96,  the  ayes  being 
60,  and  the  noes  156. 

*'  There  were  still  politicians  and  men  of  justly  acquired  and  extensive  influence 
among  the  dissenting  communions,  who  conceived  that  a  system  of  combined 
education,  on  a  purely  secular  basis,  would  obtain  a  more  iavom-able  reception 
£rom  the  countiy.  A  parliamentary  committee  had  sat,  apparently  with  a  view  to 
investigate  this  subject.  The  Cential  Society  of  Education,  though  it  did  not 
avowe£y  embody  any  positive  declaration  of  opinion,  and  comprised  among  its 
supporters  many  gentlemeu  who  had  never  embraced  such  a  doctrine,  yet  by  the 
general  tendency  of  its  publications,  had  indirectly  suppoited  this  view  with  great 
abflilT.  Other  motions  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  supported  by 
speeches  delivered  by  veteran  political  economists,  in  which  the  attention  of  the 
government  had  been  called  to  tnis  mode  of  solving  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 
Such  advocacy  had,  however,  produced  little  or  no  effect  on  the  opinions  of  church- 
men,  or  of  the  majority  of  the  religious  communions  dissenting  &Qin  thfi  Chxuc&V 
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The  possibility  of  establishing  a  system  of  combined  education  on  l3iis  basis,  how- 
^ever,  attracted  great  attention  wnen  Dr.  Hook,  in  1846,  demanded  on  behalf  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  Church  which  he  had  served  with 
zeal,  that  all  should  unite  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  interest  and  prejudice,  in  short  of 
everything  but  principle,  in  order  that  the  power  of  the  government  might  be  suc- 
cessfully exerted  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor/* 

["  When  Dr.  Hook  proposed  that  instruction  in  the  elementary  school  should  be 
confined  to  secular  knowledge,  he  provided  at  the  same  time  that  certificates 
should  be  presented  of  the  attendance  of  the  child  on  Sunday,  and  on  two  other 
days  in  the  week,  on  a  school  of  religion  to  be  founded  and  supported  by  the  re- 
ligious communion  to  which  the  parents  of  the  scholar  belonged.  This  proposal 
originated  in  the  conviction  that  the  secular  instruction  communicated  by  masters 
religiously  educated,  would  be  pervaded  by  a  religious  spirit,  and  that  such  in- 
struction so  given  would  form  a  most  useful  preparation  for  the  religious  teaching 
which  the  child  was  to  receive  on  Sunday  and  on  two  other  days  in  the  wect 
By  such  means  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Hook  expected  to  triumph  over  the  radical 
defects  of  the  school  of  purely  secular  instruction,  and  felt  confident  that  by  con- 
centi-ating  the  energies  of  the  country  on  the  establishment  and  support  of  com- 
bined schools,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  would  inevitably  penetrate  the  whole  in- 
struction even  of  the  secular  school,  while  the  secular  learning  energised  the 
instruction  given  in  the  school  of  religion.**] 

"  On  the  other  Mud,  among  Dissenters,  a  very  able  and  distinguished  minister, 
Dr.  Yaughan,  the  president  of  the  Independent  College  at  Manchester,  and  the 
editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  threw  the  weight  of  his  character  and  the 
influence  of  his  powerful  advocacy  into  the  same  scale.  Some  of  the  leaduig 
journals  of  liberal  politics  likewise  assiduously  promoted  the  success  of  this  pro- 
posal. It  was  impossible  not  to  regard  with  interest  the  effect,  which  might  be 
produced  on  public  opinion  by  such  a  combination  in  favour  of  a  system  of  com- 
bined education  on  a  secular  basis.  This  experiment  it  appeared  would  exhaust, 
by  a  final  test,  the  question  of  combining  in  one  system  of  education  the  different 
religious  communions  of  England.  The  result  of  this  appeal  to  public  opinion 
seemed  to  be  unequivocal.  A  great  number  of  pamphlets  appeared  from  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  others  from  laymen  and  ministers  of  dissenting 
congregations,  all  uniting  in  a  rejection  of  the  plan,  and  the  majority  of  them 
calling  upon  government  to  continue  the  system  of  encouraging  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  elementary  education,  by  grants  in  aid  of  schools  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  and  with  the  congregations  of  dissenting  communions.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Baines,  jun.,  of  Leeds,  occupying  a  position  of  great  influence  in  the  metro- 
Solis  of  dissent,  addressed  to  Lora  John  Russell  twelve  letters  of  the  most  earnest 
eprecation  and  warning ;  entered  into  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Yaughan,  though 
belonging  to  the  same  religious  persuasion ;  and  endeavoured,  with  much  success, 
to  excite  among  the  non-conformists  of  England,  not  only  opposition  to  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Hook,  but  also  to  the  abstract  principle  of  the  right  of  the  government  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  people.  The  great  majority  of  churchmen  therefoie 
appeared  to  regard  the  scheme  of  combined  secular  education,  though  emanating 
from  Dr.  Hook,  with  disfs^vour,  and  Mr.  Baines  was  successful  in  exciting  among 
Dissenters  a  geneml  alarm  lest  government  should  be  induced,  by  any  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  to  adopt  this  plan. 

"  The  government  had  however  never  wavered  in  its  adherence  to  the  principle 
adopted  in  1839,  that  religion  should  be  mixed  with  the  entire  matter  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  school,  and  regulate  the  whole  of  its  discipline,  and  though  the  pro- 
posal of  Dr.  Hook  might  be  regarded,  by  sagacious  politicians,  as  one  of  great 
interest  in  determining  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  it  was,  in  political  circles,  re- 
garded as  impracticable. 

"  It  is  now  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  opinion  among 
various  ranks  of  society,  on  the  subject  of  elementary  education,  from  1839  to 
1846.  The  first  efforts  to  raise  elementary  schools  above  the  common  level  of  the 
monitorial  system,  were  made  one  or  two  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Committee  of  Coimcil  on  Education,  and  were  continued  wherever  opportunity 
offered  after  that  period.    Among  efforts  of  this  kind  may  be  enumerated  the  or- 
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ganization  of  the  School  of  Industry  at  Norwood ;  the  improvement  of  a  conside- 
rahle  number  of  schools  of  industry  under  the  poor  law  commission  ;  the  system 
of  instruction  exhibited  in  some  parochial  schools,  such  as  that  of  Battersea ;  thS 
reformation  of  the  upper  and  lower  schools  of  the  Hoyal  Hospital  at  Greenwich  ; 
the  foundation  of  the  Battersea  Training  School,  and  subsequently  of  St.  Marks 
College,  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  School,  of  schools  for  the  training  of 
schoolmistresses  at  Whitelands,  Salisbury,  and  Warrington ;  the  extension  of  the 
means  of  instruction  for  teachers,  and  the  prolongation  of  their  period  of  training 
in  the  normal  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  the  Borough 
Boad ;  the  foundation  of  normal  schools  in  the  dioceses  of  York  and  liipon,  and 
Durham,  with  the  commencement  of  similar  institutions  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
other  dioceses ;  the  erection  of  buildings  for  normal  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  of  similar  institutions  for  the 
Free  Church  in  both  those  cities ;  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  trained 
schoolmasters  had  been  introduced  by  the  education  committee  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  from  Scotland,  to  take  charge  of  the  day  schools  established  by  their 
oong^gations;  the  origin  of  a  Dissenting  training  school  for  mistresses  atKother- 
bithe,  and  the  establishment  of  another  for  Welsh  teachers  at  Brecon  ;  all  these 
circumstances  were  proofs  that  the  necessity  of  improving  the  condition  of  elemen- 
tary education  had  at  length  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and  was 
likely  to  call  forth  considerable  exertions.  The  condition  of  the  vast  majority  of 
dementary  schools  continued  to  be  much  as  we  have  described  it  in  the  third 
chapter,  but  a  great  change  had  occurred  in  public  opinion.  The  education  of  the 
poor  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  popular  apprehension,  as  likely  to  lead  to  social 
disorder.  The  best  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country  was  no  longer 
considered  to  be  one  of  unenterprising  contentment,  uninstructed  reverence,  and 
nnrepining  submission.  Public  opinion  appeared  gradually  to  prepare  itself  for 
the  effort,  great  and  difficult  though  it  might  be,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education,  by  which  the  labouring  classes 
miffht  be  made  the  intelligent  supporters  of  order,  and  might  adopt  a  faith  not 
iriwout  knowledge. 

**  The  difficulties  opposing  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  appeared  to 
be  insurmountable  by  private  benevolence.  The  normal  schools  which  had  been 
established  were  struggling  with  great  pecuniary  embarrassment.  The  parochial 
schools  were  indebted,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  sacrifices  made  from  the  incomes 
of  clergymen  of  slender  stipends,  often  of  humble  curates.  They  still  continued 
to  be  very  meagerlv  furnished  with  the  apparatus  of  instruction,  and  the  teachers 
were  generally  unskilful,  ill  paid,  and  over  worked,  having  to  supply  by  their  own 
untrained  abilities,  all  the  defects  of  the  monitorial  system.  In  schools  not  con- 
nected with  tlie  Church  of  England  the  embarrassments  had  sometimes  become 
extreme.  Several  of  these  schools  were  burthened  with  debts  incurred  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  erection,  at  the  time  of  Joseph  Lancaster's  teaching.  Some  schools 
had  been  sold  for  the  redemption  of  these  burthens ;  others  exhibited  in  their  ac- 
counts a  continually  increasing  deficit.  In  all  school  committees,  whether  of  the 
Church  or  of  Dissent,  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  continual  efforts  to  sustain  the 
income  of  the  school  by  public  meetings,  examinations,  sermons,  bazaars,  fancy 
jHurs,  personal  canvassing  for  subscriptions,  canvassing  by  letter,  and  similar  ex- 
pedients, were  confessed  to  entail  a  scarcely  tolerable  burtlien  of  humiliating  exer- 
tion on  the  promoters  of  schools.  What  had  been  accomplished  towards  the 
improvement  of  elementary  education  was  rare  and  isolated.  The  common  phe- 
nomenon was  its  disheartening  imperfection,  if  not  its  complete  failure." 

The  question  therefore  presented  to  the  government  was.  Is  this  con- 
dition inevitable  ?  Has  the  failure  of  every  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  combined  education  (and  many  reasons  are  adduced,  why  a 
statesman  should  prefer  such  a  system)  altogether  precluded  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  government  ?  Can  no  expedient  be  devised  ?  The  demand 
for  an  improvement  in  popular  instruction  is  urgent,  and  Lord  J.  Russell, 
immediately  after  accepting  her  Majesty's  commands  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration, announced  his  intention  to  employ  the  power  confided  to  him.  for 
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this  purpose.     It  was  desirable  to  ascertain,  whether  a  •sfstem  could  not 
be  devised,  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  separate  schools,  bo  as  to  encourage  ^ 
voluntary  contributions  for  their  support,  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  ihek  - 
management,  and  to  promote  their  efficiency,  by  rendering  it  one  of  the  s 
conditions  on  which  aid  should  be  awarded. 

[t  is  now  important  to  show,  how  the  interests  of  civil  and  religions^ 
liberty,  in  the  popular  use  of  the  term,  are  affected  by  the  Minutes  of  tbe^ 
Committee  of  Council  for  August  and  December,  1846,  which  have  already^ 
been  explained  in  their  relation  to  the  school,  the  schoolmaster,  and  tfae^ 
poor. 

Many  of  the  Dissenting  bodies  had,  prior  to  1839,  and  in  that  year,  de-^ 
clared  that  they  concurred  in  the  justice  and  expediency  of  distribuliiK^ 
the  aid  of  parliament  in  proportion  to  voluntary  contributions,  and  som^ 
remarkable  petitions  to  this  effect  were  presented  to  both  houses,  a  few 
specimens  of  which  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  pamphlet. 

''  In  order  to  remove  the  scruples,  which  certain  non-conformist  bodies  might 
entertain  to  the  acceptance  of  aid,  partaking  in  their  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
religious  endowment,  the  government,  as  we  have  described  in  the  second  chapter, 
have  carefully  provided  that  their  inspectors  shall  not  examine  the  religious  in- 
struction in  such  schools,  and  have  made  all  grants  to  Dissenters  arising  out  of 
the  recent  minutes  on  requirements  relating  to  literary  instruction  alone.  Tbe 
certificate  of  the  managers  of  tlie  school,  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
the  religious  knowledge,  is  accepted  in  the  stead  of  any  examination.  While 
therefore  tlie  school  will  be  under  the  direction  of  managers  selected  from  the  con- 
gregation, and  its  religious  instruction  will  be  ordered  according  to  their  un- 
lettered discretion,  they  may  obtain  assistance  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
literary  instruction  of  the  scholars,  on  condition  only  of  giving  proof  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  such  secular  instruction.  The  Committee  of  Council  will  accede  to  ite 
desire  of  the  managers  of  Church  of  England  schook,  that  the  children  of  Dis- 
senters shall  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  contemplated  in  these  minutes,  withottt 
being  required  to  learn  the  catechism  or  liturgy  of  the  Church  if  their  parents 
object.  If  it  should  be  found,  that  in  any  parish  a  Church  of  England  school 
alone  exists,  that  this  school  is  aided  by  the  government,  and  that  tlieie  are  c(HD- 
municants  of  Dissenting  congregations  too  poor  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  who  cannot  conscientiously  permit  them  to  attend  a  school  iu 
which  instruction  in  the  catechism  and  liturgy  is  required  from  all  the  scbolars; 
rt  v.'ould  become  their  lordships  to  inquire,  whether  the  managers  of  the  school 
feel  themselves  under  tlie  obligation  of  duty  to  enforce  this  condition.  Such  a 
result  would  be  to  be  regretted,  and  it  is  believed  would  be  rare  ;  but  if  it  existed, 
it  would  become  the  government  to  deliberate  in  what  way  education  could  be 
provided  for  the  children  of  religious  parents,  who  conscientiously  objected  to 
permit  their  children  to  be  taught  the  catechism  and  liturgy  of  the  Church. 

"  Every  school  committee  will  continue  to  hold  in  its  own  hands  the  power  of 
selecting  and  dismissing  the  master ;  of  determining  the  organization,  discipline, 
course  of  instruction,  and  methods  of  teaching,  to  be  adopted  iu  the  school 4  of 
selecting  the  books ;  dismissing  the  pupil  teachers  or  stipendiary  monitors ;  in 
fact,  of  regulating  in  all  respects  its  affairs.  Iu  the  selection  of  the  inspector  who 
may  visit  the  school,  the  government  will  consult  the  education  committee,  or  other 
central  authority  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  each  religious  com- 
munion. The  inspector  will  act  under  instructions  restraining  him  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  school.  He  will  hare  no 
authority  to  direct,  and  will  not  be  pennitied  even  to  advise,  unless  invited  to  do 
so  by  the  scliool  committee.  With  these  precautions  against  the  exactions  of 
authority,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  all  schools  which  he  may  visit,  by  skil- 
fully placing  under  the  liglit  of  a  searching  examination,  conducted  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  managers,  the  actual  condition  of  the  school.  The  results  of  Ws  ex- 
perience will  be  available  for  their  instruction  and  guidance.  If  they  desire  the 
MssistRDcc  oi'  t]ie  government  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  the  appreutioe^ip  of 
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pupil  teacLers,  Lc  will  become  the  organ  of  an  impartial  communication  with  the 
Committee  of  Council.     If  t>ie  master  desire  to  pre.seut  himself  fur  cxaminution 
for  t.lie  certificate  necessary  to  an  aug^ncnlalion  of  his  salary,  the  inspector  will  in- 
forxn  him  what  are  the  studies  to  he  pursued,  and  the  standard  of  acqiiiremenls  to 
he  a.ttained,  in  order  to  procure  this  benefit  for  himself  and  for  the  sdiool.     If  the 
aiiginentation  of  salary  be  granted,  it  will  be  withdrawn  in  any  year  in  which  the 
managers  refuse  a  certificate  of  their  satisfaction  in  the  conduct  of  the  master  and 
of  liis  attention  to  his  duties.     For  a  similar  cause  th<;  stipend  of  the  pupil  teacher 
^ill  cease.    Yet  the  master  and  his  assistant  are  described,  by  the  objectors  to  this 
^easore,  as  subservient  to  the  authority  of  the  executive,  to  a  degree  menacing 
^e  liberties  of  the  country.      It  is,  on  the  contrary,  difiicult  to  conceive  any  sys- 
tem by  which  the  sympathies  of  the  religious  conj^regations  could  be  more  care- 
fully consulted — ^by  which  their  discretion  could  be  left  more  completely  unfettered 
~-or  which  could  afibrd  effectual  assistance,  ou  terms  more  couducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

**  Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  an  impression  that  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  England  will  chiefly  derive  advantage  from  the  administni- 
tioQ  of  the  parliamentary  gnint,  according  to  the  minutes  for  August  and  Decem- 
ber, 1846;  yet  in  point  of  the  extent  of  the  requirements,  which  are  conditions  of 
grants  under  those  minutes,  the  advantage  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  schools  not 
connected  with  the  Established  Church.     In  British  and  Dissenting  schools,  the 
inspector  will  not  examine  the  religious  iuHti'uctiou.     If  the  managers  certify  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  pupil  teachers, 
the  Committee  of  Council  will  not  require  furtlier  proof  of  proficiency,  or  that  any 
catechism  shall  be  used,  or  any  particular  form  of  religious  instruction  adopted, 
beyond  the  daily  reading  of  a  poilion  of  the  scriptures  in  the  school.     When  the 
managers  of  British  or  Dissenting  schools  certify,  that  the  a]>prentice  has  been  at- 
teiUire  to  his  religious  duties,  no  requirement  is  to  be  made  as  to  his  attendance 
on  any  particular  place  of  divino  worship.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  grants  to  DisFcnting  schools  are  much  less  stringent  than  those  imposed 
on  sehools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England. 

**  It  has  also  been  represented,  that,  by  these  minutes,  the  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  will  enjoy  a  large  amount  of  patronage  and  influence.  The  fact 
that  they  are  required  to  assist  the  inspector  in  examining  the  religious  knowledge 
of  the  pupil  teachers  in  Church  of  England  schools,  and,  at  the  close  of  every  year, 
to  certify  that  the  apprentices  have  been  attentive  to  their  religious  duties,  has 
been  represented  as  conferring  on  the  clergy  an  inordinate  power,  and  a  patronage 
soextensive  as  to  threaten  religious  liberty.  But  the  parochial  minister  has  no 
authority  in  Church  of  England  schools,  in  this  or  any  other  particular,  which  is 
not  confided  to  the  managers  in  British  or  Dissenting  schools.  Whatever  patron- 
age Or  influence  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  in  the  one  cise,  is  conferred  on  the 
managers  in  the  other.    In  the  arrangement  itself  there  is  a  perfect  equality." 

After  a  gentle  intimation,  that  the  objection  itselt  involves  a  charge  of 
corruption  against  the  parochial  clergy,  and  not  less  by  inference  against 
the  managers  of  Dissenting  schools,  the  writer  argues  that  if  any  disparity 
should  arise  in  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  supposed  degene- 
rate authority,  that  could  be  attributed  only  to  one  of  two  causes — either 
to  the  fact,  that  the  condition  of  society  in  England  is  such  that,  by  volun- 
taory  association,  the  Church  of  England  has  both  the  means  and  the  will 
to  erect  and  support  more  schools  than  the  Dissenting  communions  ;  or  to 
the  fact,  that  certain  bodies  of  Dissenters  might,  on  whatever  ground, 
refuse  to  participate  in  the  advantages  offered  to  them  by  the  government : — 
in  neither  of  which  cases  would  there  be  any  political  injustice  in  the  pro- 
posed measures.     He  adds : — 

**  We  will  not  attempt  to  add  any  force  to  this  argument,  by  calling  in  question 
the  sincerity  of  tlie  professions  of  religious  scruples  against  the  reception  of  aid 
from  the  government,  for  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  minutes  of  August  and 
December,  1846.  Little  time,  however,  has  elapsed  since  the  petitions  from  Dis- 
senting congregations  and  other  Dissenting  bodies,  which  ore  ^mv\;^^^xi^^^a*i^.>^- 
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pendix,  were  preseuted  to  parliament  in  1839.     The  basis  of  the  grants  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  has  in  no  respect  changed  from  that  declared 
in  the  minutes  of  the  drd  of  June  and  the  3ra  of  December,  1839 ;  the  same 
statesmen  are  in  power ;  the  principle  of  aiding  voluntary  exertions  by  grants  of 
public  money  is  still  in  force ;  the  instructions  to  inspectors  of  schools,  and  their 
mode  of  appointment  remain  unchanged ;  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  1839.     No  pretence  of  partiality  has  ever  been 
set  up  against  the  administration  of  the  public  money  by  this  committee.      The 
only  change  that  has  occurred  is,  that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  assistance  which 
has  hitherto  been  given  only  towards  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  from  that 
object,  to  grants  under  the  minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846,  for  the  sup- 
port and  improvement  of  existing  schools.     In  the  interval,  the  Bstablished 
Church  has,  by  great  exertions  ana  large  contributions,  availed  itself  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  assistance  afforded  from  the  public  funds.    From  whatever  cause, 
the  Dissenters  have  applied  for  this  assistance  to  a  much  smaller  extent.     If  this 
disparity  be,  in  any  degree,  attributable  to  the  comparatively  feebler  resources  of 
Dissenting  congregations,  there  is  one  feature  in  the  minutes  of  August  and  De- 
cember, 1846,  which  ought  to  convince  Dissenters  that  these  measures  were 
framed  in  that  spirit  of  equity  which,  while  it  deals  justice  to  all,  and  refuses  to 
be  partial  to  any,  rejoices  in  a  just  opportunity  to  assist  the  weak.     Thus,  thousit 
the  grants  for  the  stipends  of  pupil  teachers  and  stipendiary  monitors,  and  for  m 
gratuities  and  pensions  to  deserving  masters,  are  to  be  given  on  condition  that  a 
certain  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  attained  in  the  school,  and  that  the  master, 
by  his  acquirements  and  character,  merits  encouragement,  and  though  th  y  will 
not  fail  thus  to  stimulate  voluntary  exertion,  yet  grants  for  these  purposes  are  not 
to  be  made  on  condition  of  an  equivalent  contribution.     This  form  of  assistance 
s  therefore  available  in  schools,  which  by  the  natural  energy  and  zeal  of  their 
promoters,  have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency,  though  the  school  com- 
mittee may  be  unable  to  make  further  pecuniary  sacrifices." 

The  author  then  refutes  "the  most  astonishing  objection/'  that  the 
minutes  must  operate  to  discourage  and  paralyse  voluntary  exertion ;  and 
quietly  retorts  it  upon  the  objectors. 

THE  OUTLAY  FROM  PUBLIC  GRANTS  AND  FRIVATB  CONTRIBUTIONS  RB- 
QUIRED    BY  THB  MINUTES  OF  AUGUST  AND  DBCEMBEB,  1846. (CHAPTBR  V.) 

The  main  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  soothe  the  alarm  which  certain 
parties  have  excited,  or  attempted  to  excite,  at  the  outlay  of  public  money 
which  may  be  incurred.  This  is  effectually  done  by  setting  against  Mr. 
Baines's  enormous  estimate  of  the  probable  expenditure  in  the  shape  of 
public  grants,  a  corresponding  estimate  of  the  sum  that  must  first  be 
raised  by  voluntary  effort,  that  is,  nearly  two  millions  a  year.    Again : — 

*'  If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  should  assume  that  an  efficient  system  of 
national  education  could  not  be  maintained  without  a  large  outlay,  the  operation 
of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  would  very  slowly  bring 
upon  the  state  that  portion  of  this  charge  (one  half)  which  would  have  to  be  sus- 
tained from  the  public  resources.  Every  fresh  increment  of  expense  would  have 
to  be  met  with  an  equal  amount  derived  from  private  charity.  The  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  parliament  would  have  to  meet  no  burthen  for  which  private  benevo- 
lence did  not  first  spontaneously  supply  its  offering.  Such  a  system  is  therefore 
under  the  double  check  of  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  voluntary  charity,  and  of 
the  national  feeling  as  it  may  find  expression  in  parliament.  No  system  could  be 
devised  more  dependent  on  popular  favour.  Unless  the  whole  administration  of 
public  education  should  as  cordially  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  as  associa- 
tions purely  dependant  on  voluntary  subscriptions  do,  the  sources  of  local  charity 
would  dry  up  ;  the  conditions  of  the  public  grants  would  fail  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  whole  fabric  would  crumble  into  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  system  were 
found  to  be  inconsistent  with  public  rights,  or  to  operate  in  any  way  so  as  to  give 
umbrage  to  parliament,  it  would  be  under  the  check  of  an  annual  vote.    During 
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tlie  earlier  stages  of  its  progress,  much  vigilance  would  naturally  attend  its  ope- 
Li  OS,  and  it  would  in  each  year  he  suhject  to  such  alterations  as  parliament  might 
luire.  While  in  its  infancy,  and  therefore  in  the  feehlencss  of  immaturity,  it 
>ul<)  have  acquired  no  powers  of  resistance  to  salutary  changes.  The  plan,  if 
icessary,  might  he  moulded  according  to  the  will  of  the  legislature ;  and  it  is  oh- 
oiis  that  the  government  have  heen  of  opinion,  that  a  measure  strictly  tentative 
id  experimental  in  its  character,  afforded  the  fairest  chances  of  solvmg,  in  the 
lurse  of  years,  all  the  difficulties  of  this  most  complex  question. 
**"  With  respect,  therefore,  hoth  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  annual  outlay 
om  the  puhlic  resources  required  for  the  execution  of  these  minutes,  the  power  of 
arl lament  will  be  continually  exercised.  For  this  reason,  the  introduction  of  a 
Ian  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  poor,  in  the  form  of  regulations 
iffecting  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  annually  voted  by  parliament,  affords 
I  much  larger  amount  of  security  that  public  opinion  will  be  continually  directed 
a  the  subject,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  a  legitimate  control,  through 
the  press  and  the  representative  system,  than  if  a  measure  were  submitted  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  for  a  complete  system  of  education,  and  having  been  carried  through 
dl  its  stages,  were  subject  to  repeal  only  by  a  similar  process. 

"  The  growth  of  the  outlay  contemplated  under  these  minutes  must  therefore  be 
alow,  not  only  because  the  amount  derived  from  private  charity  must  undergo  an 
equal  increase,  but  likewise  because  it  will  be  unaer  the  annual  control  of  parlia- 
ment, and  subject  to  all  those  hindrances  which  prevent  the  rapid  growth  of  ex- 
pense in  any  public  department.  If  in  the  course  of  some  years,  it  should  be 
found  that  the  pubKc  interest  in  the  education  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  esti- 
i&ate  of  its  importance  among  the  poor  had  increased  so  far  that  the  sums  derived 
^m  school  pence,  and  from  private  subscriptions,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
occasioned  a  demand  for  a  considerable  increase  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  and 
^public  opinion  in  parliament  had  watched  the  growth  of  this  system  with  appro- 
bation, it  would  be  within  the  power  of  parliament  to  pass  a  measure  giving  the 
sanction  of  a  law  to  a  system  which  had  passed  through  every  step  of  trial,  and 
bd,  with  whatever  modifications,  been  sanctioned  by  experience." 
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{Continued from  p,  93.) 

§  5.  Schools  in  Dresden, — In  the  last  section  I  spoke  of  the  contest  which 
subsists  in  Saxony  and  elsewhere  between  the  real  and  humane  school 
systems.  The  Kreuzschule  at  Dresden  is  a  large  and  important  school  con- 
itritcted  on  the  humane  principle ;  and  one  which  the  stranger  will  do  well 
lo  visit.  But  I  will  confine  myself  here  to  two  other  schools,  with  which  I 
lad  the  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted. 

Dr.  Blochmann's  institute  combines  both  systems,  but  with  a  decided 
eaning  towards  the  humane.  It  is  in  fact  made  up  of  a  private  boarding 
ichool  and  a  gymnasium — partly  an  institution  under  government  authority, 
md  partly  a  particular  foundation  of  the  Vitzthum  family — whence  it  de« 
ives  its  unpronounceable  composite  name. — {ViUthum*Blockmann*8che 
Tpmnasial'Erziehungshaus.)  Dr.  Blochmann  was  once  engaged  in  the 
vork  of  education  under  Pestalozzi.  His  establishment  at  Dresden  is  as 
complete  externally  as  possible,  with  its  gymnastic  apparatus  and  play- 
l^ound,  its  class  rooms  and  spacious  dining-hall,  and  well  ventilated  bed- 
ooms.  All  the  boys  meet  in  the  morning  in  the  large  breakfast- room, 
vhen  a  hymn  is  sung,  a  portion  of  scripture  read  and  briefly  commented 
»n,  and  followed  by  an  extempore  prayer.  This  appears  to  be  the  usual 
orm  of  religious  exercise  in  German  schools — a  part  of  the  day's  employ- 
nent,  to  which,  so  far  as  I  observed,  the  utmost  importance  is  attached, 
lliereare  about  seventy  boys  in  the  house ;  and  a  teacher  sleeps  in  the  same 
oom  with  every  seven  or  eight.     In  tbe  prosecution  of  iVi^  %\.\x^\ft^  Vk&x^  \\» 
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peiulix,  were  presented  to  parliament  in  1839.  TJie  basis ''  s,  and  that  conse- 
Coininittee  of  Council  on  Education  has  in  no  respect  cha*'  I  heard  a  professor 
in  the  minutes  of  the  3rd  of  June  and  the  3rd  of  D'  ^j  do  not  come  to  the 
sUitesmen  are  in  power ;  the  principle  of  aiding  voir  mnasia  I  was  iirescnt 
public  money  is  still  in  force ;  the  instructions  to  ir       ^    ,         '  coj.,truincr 

mode  of  appointment  remain  unchanged ;  the  r        -^^  ^^J^.  Y^^\  construin 
Council  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  1839?    No  r        .nermann,  with  which  ;ye  arc 
set  up  against  the  administration  of  the  pub'"        ^sion,  that,  in  this  lesson,  the 
only  change  that  has  occurred  is,  that  it  is  -tie ;  that  he  lectured  too  nuich; 

hus  hitherto  been  given  only  towarda  th'  .ay,  as  if  waiting  for  the  assistance 
oliject,  to  grants  under  the  minutes  of  .^.jt  is  always  liable  to  disarrange  the 
port  and  improvement  of  existinp^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^     i^  ^  conversation  with  the 

Church  has,  by  great  exertions  ar  .  j  -^  perceiving  that  he  was  a  well-in- 
extent  of  the  assistance  afford'    v^^\    r«.i     i  ^    i     4.    i  • 

the  Dissenters  have  applied  f  /  ^^^  of  the  lesson  wasconducted  in  conver- 
disparity  be,  in  any  degicp  '--j^arks  in  that  language  were  addressed  to  me, 
Dissenting  congiegatiooF  .I'i'^  thnt  these  German  boys  were  much  more  fluent 
comber,  1840,  which  ,  V*'!^/'  using  the  learned  tongue  of  Europe, 
framed  in  tliat  spirit  -'•"  •f^- 
be  partial  to  an^ 


the  grants  for  uir    ,;r*^>''^j^^£es,  and  of  much  conversation  with  the  intelligent 

£?foTn  f?o«3?     *-^:^jf^r.    He  does  not  prepare  boys  for  the  university  :  but 
certain  standr   ..-.,;i«^>fC»^'V    .     j^     .,     -A  ^  4.    v.  •    r    «.-..*.•       r        t.-  wl- 
by  his  acqu'    '^-"'■^^  ^^  trained  for  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  for  which  this 

not  fail  th     5^*><^^'yjoubtIess  a  better  preparation  than  a  gymnasium.    They 

to  be  m?     J^j^^xih  bim  till  the  age  of  1 6.     Both  here,  and  every  where  else 

s  therf     i^jf^^^  I  u'as  surprised  to  see  how  little  the  pupils  were  discomposed 

prom       *'!S«^^fls  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger.     Besides  attending  a  history 

mitt        ^t^^jje  epoch  of  the  reformation,  conducted  chiefly  on  the  lecturing 

fggon  ^^^^  as  it  appeared  to  me,  more  discursive  than  such  lessons  usually 

i"  ff^^f^flfi^^ — ^"^  ^^^  hearing  an  examination  in  geography,  which  is 

^'^  jn^'grcat  measure  by  copying  out  maps  with  red  dots  to  mark  the 

^"^  and  the  initial  letters  merely  affixed,  to  assist  the  memory  without 

tfi^S'j^tf  it- — I  P^id  some  attention  to  two  very  important  subjects,  the  man- 

^^/ teaching  the  vernacular  language,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  a  mo- 

^rafor^'^!^  language. 
In  learning  a  portion  of  their  national  German  grammar — say,  the  use  of 

rfje  prepositions,  in  which  they  would  naturally  be  liable  to  make  mistakes 
^ihe  method  is  this.  The  rule  is  given,  and  the  boys  write  sentences  out 
of  their  own  heads,  and  read  them  in  turns,  the  master  meanwhile  question- 
j'ng  them  and  making  liis  remarks.  No  grammar  is  used  at  all  till  the  boys 
reach  the  first  class,  when  Gotzinger's  grammar  is  brought  into  use.  But 
by  that  time  they  arc  virtually  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  grammar, 
and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  learn  it  technically  and  scientifically. 

The  method  of  learning  a  foreign  language  is  the  same  in  principle.  In 
an  examination  conducted  in  French,  I  had  occasion  to  observe  how  well 
that  language  was  talked  by  some  of  the  pupils  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Enghsh, 
I  saw  something  of  the  actual  process  of  instruction.  First,  they  are  taught 
how  to  pronounce  (according  to  some  rules  very  ingeniously  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Krause),  then  they  learn  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  forth- 
with commence  some  tales  in  English,  by  no  means  peculiarly  simple  in 
words  or  construction,  but  short  and  amusing.  What  they  have  read,  they 
learn  by  heart ;  and  what  they  have  learnt  by  heart,  the)*^  write  out,  inter- 
lining with  the  German,  word  for  word.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
neatness  of  the  writing  :  and  very  wisely — for  a  blotted  exercise  is  seldom  a 
correct  one.  Subsequently  Mr.  Krause  converses  with  them  on  the  portion 
they  have  learnt,  using  the  words  that  Uvwe  gone  before,  gradually  introduc- 
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^  ones,  and  turning  the  sentences  in  various  manners.     The  boys^ 

^^  'im  I  saw  this  teaching  at  work,  were  only  eleven  years  of  age, 

^\  ^  not  yet  completely  mastered  the  parodigms :  and  I  must  say 

cy  with  which  they  pronounced,  and  the  facility  with  which 

''terally  amazed  me.     One  might  have  thought  them  to  be 

\    >.  ^  the  mistakes  which  they  committed,  were  such  as  to 

of  the  system  only  the  more  palpable, 
this  method  is,  that  whatever  is  done,  is  done  well. 
'  a  pronunciation  which  they  will  have  to  correct. 

^  Ay  a  rule  as  soon  as  they  know  it,  or  rather  the  rule 
^iis  are  known  simultaneously — as  a  candle  illuminates  a 
aient  it  is  lighted.     The  mind  is  urged  at  once  into  pleasant 
.i,uy  activity ;  and  the  memory  has  no  dedd  weight  of  unintelligible 
.us,  to  burden  and  oppress  it.     I  wish  this  method  of  learning  rules  in 
tbe  concrete  and  not  in  the  abstract,  and  of  commencing  at  once  with  a 
continuous  paragraph,  and  studying  it,  translating  and  analyzing  it,  were 
adopted  more  largely  with  us,  in  the  acquisition  of  modern  languages  for 
[usctical  purposes.'*'     It  is  not  enough  for  attaining  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  a  language,  but  it  is  the  best  beginning.     This  it  is  which  gives 
its  efficacy  to  the  Hamiltonian  system.     And  this  is  said  to  be  the  way 
in  vhich  a  new  language  is  learnt  by  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  who  talks  fifty 
dialects,  and  is  the  wonder  of  Rome. 

i  6.  Meissen. — I  now  take  my  leave  of  Dresden  for  a  time,  and  travel  a 
hw  miles  along  the  Leipzig  railway.     No  tract  of  country  could  be  better 
SQited  for  the  progress  of  an  army,  or  the  progress  of  a  railway,  than  the 
flat  wintry  plain  which  is  extended  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  low  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  river  at  no  great  distance.     I  am 
left  at  a  solitary  station  house,  at  an  early  hour  on  a  cold  morning.     A 
mile  or  two  to  the  left,  are  seen  the  old  fashioned  houses  and  picturesque 
spire  of  Meissen,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Ger- 
many,    llie  moment  I  saw  it,  I  said  to  myself,  remembering  the  view 
from  the  Southampton  railway,  "  lliis  is  the  /Winchester  of  Germany ;" 
and  I  walked  briskly  along  the  frosty  road,  towards   so  venerable  and 
learned  a  city.     After  a  long  ramble  through  the  streets,  I  was  more  dis- 
posed to  call  it  the  Durham  of  Germany ;  there  was  so  much  of  similitude 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  hill,  the  school  hard  by,  the  castle,  the  river,  the 
bridge,  and  the  steep  and  winding  streets. 

If  the  place  delighted  me,  the  school  delighted  me  even  more.  My 
£ancy  changed,  and  I  called  it  the  Rughy  of  Germany.  In  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  school,  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Rugby.  For 
instance,  the  masters  are  in  turn  "  masters  of  the  week."  Under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  a  learned  orientalist,  and  as  pleasant 
as  he  is  learned,  talking  incessantly,  and  full  of  animation,  kindness,  and 
communicativeness,  I  visited  one  of  the  sitting  rooms  or  studies.  These 
rooms  are  large,  and  contain  1 8  each,  the  senior  boy  amongst  them  being 
responsible  for  order  (stuben-inspector),  and  being  also,  in  his  turn,  respon- 
sible for  the  order  of  the  house  {Hans-inspector).  The  party,  upon  whose 
schoolboy  privacy  I  had  intruded,  appeared  to  be  a  very  happy  one  ;  and 
it  was  impossible  not  to  observe  the  merry  familiarity  which  appeared  to 
exist  between  the  master  and  his  pupils.     There  are  three  tables,  and  six 


*  How  far  this  method  should  be  used  in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  is  a  question  n'ith 
which  I  do  not  venture  to  meddle.  Tbe  principle  is  largely  acted  on  by  Mr.  T.  K. 
Arnold,  in  his  important  series  of  educational  works. 
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boys  at  each,  working  or  amusing  themselves  as  the  case  might  be,  w 
arranged  that  boys  of  different  ages  and  different  classes  should  sit  at  the 
same  table.  The  sight  of  lads  making  verses  by  the  help  of  a  Gradus— 
the  pictures  on  the  walls — the  books  tumbled  about  in  glorious  confusion, 
reminded  me  at  once  of  the  studies  in  an  English  school. 

In  the  private  room  of  one  of  the  masters,  I  saw  a  heap  of  neatly  written 
Greek  exercises ;  and  on  enquiry,  I  learnt  that  they  were  written  currente 
calamo,  while  the  German  was  dictated.     As  boys  advance  to  the  higher 
classes,  they  cease  to  use  exercise  books.     Indeed,  hand  books  are  very 
little  used  here  at  all.     The  dictionaries  are  modified  editions  of  Scheller 
and  Passow.     In  the  third  class  the  colloquial  use  of  Latin  is  retained,  in 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  but  not  in  lessons  of  history  or  geography. 
This  habit  of  talking  Latin  has  been  mentioned  before,  in  connection  with 
the  institute  of  Mr.  Blockmann  at  Dresden.     I  was  afterwards  informed 
at  Leipzig,  that  the  practice  is  going  out  of  fashion  in  Germany,  by  little 
and  little.     In  the  geological  lectures  at  the  universities  it  is  quite  discon- 
tinued, except  when  certain  public  exercises  are  to  be  maintained.    It  is 
only  in  the  halls  of  classical  lecturers,  such  as  Hermann,  that  it  maintains 
its  ground,  and  even  there  by  no  means  universally.     That  the  ancient 
supremacy  of  this  noble  language  is  gradually  dwindling  away,  is  naturally 
a  subject  of  regret.     But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  in  this  age  of  restless 
travellers  and  innumerable  publishers,  modem  idioms  are  the  most  suitable 
for  commentaries,  lectures,  and  correspondence.     This  is  not  the  age  of 
Muretus,  Casaubon,  or  the  Scaligers.     We  are  living  in  the  19th,  not  the 
17th  century. 

I  have  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the  large  school  library,  where  I  saw 
those  German  editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  with  which  I  had 
been  so  familiar  at  home,  and  where  I  learnt  something  of  the  history  of 
the  editors  themselves.     While  thus  occupied  among  the  books,  I  heard 
the  boys  singing  their  grace  before  dinner.     On  enquiring  abont  the  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  religion,  I  was  told  that  at  the  school  devotions,  which 
take  place  twice  a  day,  there  is  singing,  with  reading  of  scripture,  and 
prayers,  not  extemporaneous,  but  often  changed.     ITie  discipline  appears 
to  be  very  strict,  and  almost  military.     The  boys  walk  two  and  two  with 
a  master ;  they  bathe  four  times  a  week  ;  in  summer  they  rise  at  half- past 
four,  and  go  to  bed  at  nine ;  in  winter  the  hours  are  somewhat  later. 
Sixty  sleep  in  one  room  together,  with  a  master  not  far  off.     The  numbers 
of  those  who  strictly  belong  to  the  school  is  more  than  100 ;  but  these  are 
all  free  scholars—  on  the  foundation,  as  we  should  say.     The  mastm,  or 
professors,  have  endowments,  which  make  them  independent  of  additional 
pupils.     Such  may  be  admitted  into  the  school,  lodge  with  one  of  the 
masters,  and  attend  the  same  course  with  the  rest ;  but  I  Ivas  told  that  a 
large  increase  of  the  ordinary  numbers  is  not  encouraged.     The  boys  are 
admitted  at  an  age  not  earlier  than  13,  aud  by  examination.     They  are 
required  to  bring  with  them  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Greek.     This  they  acquire  at  private  schools,  from  private  tutors,  or  at 
pro-gymnasia.     Some  of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany  (as  at  Leipzig  lor  in- 
stance) have  themselves  preparatory  classes. 

Here  at  Meissen  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm  of  clas- 
sical erudition.  The  professor,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  exclaimed  in  a 
triumphant  way  that,  with  such  schools  as  Meissen  and  Grimma,  the  hu- 
mane system  must  prevail.  He  spoke  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  who 
had  been  educated  here  and  how  they  came  from  all  quarters,  when  the 
tercentenary  festival  was  lately  held.     Among  the  names  of  distinguished 
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men,  whose  minds  have  been  here  trained,  that  of  Lessing  may  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.  His  portrait  is  in  the  public  hall,  along  with  those  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  A  hundred  years  ago  he  was  a  boy  in  the  second 
class.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  philological  fame  of  Germany  is  in  some 
considerable  measure  due  to  the  three  co-ordinate  institutions  at  Meissen, 
Grimma,  and  Schul-Pforta.  All  three  are  schools  created  out  of  monas- 
teries by  the  Elector  Maurice ;  nor,  I  believe,  are  there  in  Germany  any 
other  secularisations  of  precisely  the  same  character.  Grimma  and  Meis- 
sen are  about  equal  in  size.  Pforta  is  larger,  its  monastery  having  been 
more  extensive.  It  is  now  within  the  Prussian  dominions ;  but,  as  my 
friend  the  Professor  said,  it  was  Saxon  before  1815  :  and  he  said  it  like  a 
Saxon,  who  remembered  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

J.  S.  H. 
{To  he  continued,) 
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LSTTBBS  TO  THB  BIGHT  HON.  LOBD  JOHN  BUSSELL^  FIBST  LORD  OF  THE  TBBA- 
SURT,  ON  STATB  EDUCATION,  BY  EDWABD  BAIVES,  JUNIOB,  Author  of  the 

"History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture."  Sixth  Edition.  (Published, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Author,  by  the  Committee  appointed  in  Lon- 
don to  superintend  its  cheap  publication,  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.) 
pp.  118.  8vo.     {Ward.) 

A  LSTTBB  TO  THB  MABQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE,  PESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  ON 
THB  GOVERNMENT  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION,  WITH  AN  APPENDIX.  BY  ED- 
WABD BAINBS,  JUNIOB.      13th  thousand,     pp.24.   12mo.     (fFarcf.) 

AN  ALARM  TO  THE  NATION,  ON  THB  UNJUST,  UNCONSTITUTIONAL,  AND  DAN- 
GBBOUS  MBASUBE  OF  STATE   EDUCATION   PROPOSED  BT  THE  GOVBBNMENT. 

BT  BDWABD  BAiNES,  JUNioB.    9th  thousaud.    pp.  24.    12mo.     {Ward,) 

Ths  circumstances  which  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  above  pamphlets  have 
also  suggested  the  propriety  of  including  them  among  the  Notices  of  the 
English  Journal,  namely,  their  extensive  circulation,  as  notified  on  their 
respective  title  pages ;  and  the  professional  deference  due  from  a  humble 
monthly  to  the  authority  from  which  the  following  opinion  proceeds,  which 
catches  the  eye  upon  the  outside  of  the  last  page  of  two  of  them  : — 

^  The  abilitv,  the  temper,  the  firm,  fair,  and  argumentative  tone  of  Mr.  Baines's 
'  Letters'  (addressed  to  Lord  John  Eussell),and  something,  let  us  add,  of  genuine 
English  spirit,  the  spirit  of  a  man  born  from  the  English  people,  and  still  one  of 
them,  command  our  respect." — Quarterly  Review,  Oct,  1846. 

Of  these  pamphlets,  the  last  published,  "  An  Alarm  to  the  Nation," 
contains  the  pith  of  the  other  two,  in  a  highly  concentrated  form.  It  may, 
perhaps,  serve  as  a  relief  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  patience 
to  go  through  our  abstract  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  to 
glance  at  the  following  selection  of  the  choicest  passages — la  cr'kme  de  la 
erhne — of  the  last  named  publication. 

**  My  Fellow  Countbymen, — The  measure  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  ministers  for 
bringing  the  education  of  the  people  under  the  direction  and  control  of  govern- 
ment, is,  in  my  solemn  conviction,  the  most  subtle,  the  most  unconstitutional,  and 
the  most  dangerous  measure  of  the  present  age.  No  idea  whatever  can  be  formed 
of  the  government  plan  from  the  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Lausdowne,  on  the  5th 
instant,  professing  to  explain  it.    The  details  of  the  plan  axe  co\iXa\iie^  m  ^<&  ^v 
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nutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^  in  December,  1846;  and  a 
careful  examination  of  those  minutes  Laving  iilled  me  with  consternation,  1  fiBel 
it  to  he  a  sacred  duty,  in  defiance  of  all  party  connexions  and  personal  attad- 
ments,  to  sound  the  Alabm  to  mj  country." 

"  I  do  not  charge  the  ministers  with  any  purpose  hostile  to  freedom.  But  I -do 
charge  them  with  designs  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  inconsistent  with  freedom, 
and  of  deadly  influence  on  the  mental  vigour,  the  independent  spirit,  and  the  vi- 
luntary  religion  of  the  people.  I  fear  it  is  their  wish  to  hrirvg  the  ministers  afrtU' 
gion  of  every  sect  into  the  condition  of  state  pensioners.  I  fear  it  is  their  wish  to 
have  every  school  in  the  land  under  government  inspection,  and  virtually  subject  to 
government  control  And  if  the  people  of  England  should  be  hilled  asleep  by  the 
opiate  bribes  ofifered  them,  and  should  permit  their  statesmen  to  accomplish  these 
deeds  of  consummate  state  craft,  they  will  soon  awake  to  the  discovery  that  they  are 
tied  down,  like  Gulliver  in  the  island  of  Lilliput,  with  ten  tbousand  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  sufficiently  binding  cords." 

"  The  measure  resolved  upon  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  is 
exquisitely  subtle.  It  is  designed  to  conciliate  the  Church,  without  giving  palpa- 
ble ground  of  offence  to  Dissenters.  It  is  intended  to  be  at  the  same  time  religi- 
ous and  not  religious.  It  is  constructed  to  give  a  great  immediate  advantage  to 
the  Church,  yet  to  open  the  way  for  the  endowment  of  the  ministers  of  every  creed. 
But  the  one  pervading  principle  of  the  measure  is,  hostility  to  voluntary  religim 
and  voluntary  education,  and  its  certain  tendency  is,  to  bring  all  education  and  all 
religion  under  state  pay." 

"  You  are  invited  by  ministers  to  exchange  voluntary  education  for  state  educa- 
tion, at  a  time  when  the  former  is  working  well,  and  extending  itself  with  nnpre- 
cedented  rapidity,  and  to  do  it  at  a  cost  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling  a  yev,  an 
extension  of  government  influence  to  at  least  88,000  persons  and  families,  -and  the 
enslaving  of  all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  kingdom ! 

"  In  my  view  the  measure  is  liable  to  the  following  objections :" — 

"  OnJECTiON  1st. — The  enonnous  extension  ofgavcmment  influence— BSfii^fK» 
employh. 

**  There  roust  necessarily,  if  the  rules  be  acted  upon,  be  a  demotic  eurveiUance, 
a  scrutiny  extended  to  all  the  families  of  all  the  candidates !  And  this  surveiUanee 
is  confided  to  **  the  clergyman  and  managers." 

**  There  will  still  further  be  the  inspectors,  whose  places  Tvill  be  worth  from  £300 
to  £500  a  year,  and  who  cannot  be  less  than  seventy-five  in  number, allowing  each 
to  have  two  hundred  schools  under  his  care.  There  will  be  the  secretaries  and 
clerks  in  the  extensive  department  which  must  be  formed  in  London,  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  ;  several  of  whom  will  have  salaries  of  some  hun- 
dreds a  year.  There  will  be  an  indefinite  but  very  large  number  of  pemons  em- 
ployed to  manage  the  field  gardens,  the  workshops,  the  kitchens, -and  mishfaones. 
There  will  probably  be  a  staff  of  authors  to  prepare  school  books,  and  a  oonasidflr- 
able  number  of  publishers,  map  engravers,  and  makers  of  school  apparatus.  Aad, 
as  some  thousands  of  buildings  will  have  to  be  elected,  great  numbers  of  bmlders, 
architects,  joiners,  masons,  and  other  tradesmen  and  handicraftsmen,  will,  (though 
employed  by  the  local  committee)  still  come  in  some  degree  imder  the  inffluenceof 
the  government,  and  still  more  under  that  of  the  clergy  and  managers  of  the  inspec- 
ted schools.  Throwing  out  of  the  calculation  all  who  receive  only  temporaxy  em- 
ployment, we  must  add  several  thousands  for  those  who,  under  the  ahio^e  heads, 
will  be  permanently  receiving  government  pay. 

''  Combine  all  the  persons  thus  brought  under  the  influence  of  government,  and 
it  will  appear  that  whilst  nearly  90,000  will  be  directly  employed,  yet  that,  includ- 
ing the  *'  candidates"  for  employment  in  schools  and  their  families,  an  immensdy 
larger  number  will  be  subjected  to  that  influence.  It  would  not  be  nnreasonsHe 
to  say,  that  four  or  five  times  the  above  number  will  be  brought  within  the  ««nrc- 
tion.  My  deliberate  conviction  is,  that  the  measure  would  bring  under  :Hu  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  operation  of  government  influence  400,000  or  600,000  TAXaUMS* 

"  And  this  will  not  be  occasional,  h\xt  pennanent. 

"  Nothing  approaching  to  this  extension  of  government  influence  has  evextBktn 

place,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  modern  times But  all  the  govemmBBt  in- 

Buence  ever  constituted,  or  ever  reliencYied,  ^xvks  into  insigmficsnce,  -eampami 
with  the  amazing  creation  of  it  now  ^^lo^ose^." 
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When  I  tlimk  of  these  things,  I  stand  ag^li<ast  And  when  I  remember  that 
this  meusiire,  concocted  by  a  handful  of  doctrinairet  in  an  upper  room  of  Down- 
ing Street,  is  brought  forwai*d  by  ministers  who  have  called  themselves  the  pe- 
culiar goardiaus  of  our  constitutional  rights  and  liberties,  [  burn  with  indigna- 
tion," 

-"Objection  2nd, — The  prodigal  expenditure  of  public  maney — £1,742,500  a 
year:* 

.«^I  know  that  diocesan  hoards,  composed  of  rich  bishops,  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  peers  and  landed  proprietors,  petition  for  this  measure.  I  know  that 
cltogymen, basely  deserted  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  schools  by  the  landlords  around 
them,  complain  of  the  weight  that  rests  upon  themselves.  I  know  that  inspectors 
report  these  complaints,  and  tell  pitiful  tales  of  distress  and  apprehension  on  this 
score.  But  I  ask  with  indignation,  is  the  countiy  to  be  taxed,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  richest  church  and  the  richest  aristocracy  in  the  ivorld  from  performing  their 
okviatu  duties  p  Will  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  burden  the  pub- 
lic, in  order  to  save  their  own  pockets^  or  those  of  their  class  F  Shame !  Shame  upon 
them !  I  say ;  and  shame  upon  the  ministry,  which,  by  thus  consenting  to  drain 
tlMt  milch  cow,  the  public,  leaves  the  aiistocmtic  udders  gorged,  and  destroys 
hmeroloice  and  public  spirit! 

**  Objeciion  3n/. — The  despotic  potuer  given  to  the  Committee  of  Council:* 
•  **  Suppose  a  schoolmaster  to  be  tnreatened  with  dismission,  what  comfort  would 
it  he  to  him  that,  if  he  could  find  any  member  of  parliament  of  invincible  persever- 
aaee,  and  persuade  him  to  take  up  his  cause,  he  might  get  the  case  mentioned  in 
te  House  of  Commons,  with  a  certainty  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  government 
and  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  Conncil  and  the  inspectors  being  brought  to 
hauraffainst  him, — what  comfort  would  it  be  to  him,  that  after  years  of  badgering, 
ainl  wen  he,  poor  man !  was  starved,  the  house  or  the  government  might  be 
persuaded  to  listen  to  the  wrongs  of  so  small  a  person  as  a  village  schoolmaster, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  lieen  unjustly  treated  ?" 

*•  Objection  4th. — TlieservUe  bondage  into  which  all  the  schoolmxtsiers,  their  pu- 
pU  teachers,  am,d  monitors  will  be  brought:* 

•*  The  evil  is  so  mighty  and  obvious,  that  it  were  as  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
\%  aev  when  standing  at  the  base  of  the  pyramids,  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  of 
great  size."* 

**  Objection  6th, — The  effect  of  this  on  the  principles  and  character  of  the  rising 
generation:* 

^And  is  any  man  so  besotted  as  to  think,  that  you  can  make  the  schoolmaster 
a  slave^  and  yet  a  trainer  of  free  men  P — that  you  can  prostrate  the  educator,  and 
levm  the  educated  erect  ? 

**  Nay,  the  proposed  system  would  train  tlie  very  children,  from  their  earliest 
estamee  into  uie  school,  to  obsequious  servility.  Would  not  masters  and  parents 
ceaephe  to  fill  the  child  with  superstitious  reverence  for  the  inspector,  the  clergy- 
man^ and  the  government,  as  the  parties  whose  fiivour  was  essential  to  its  ever  at- 
taining the  rank  of  pupil  teacher,  stipendiaiy  monitor, '  Queen's  scholar, '  school- 
master, exciseman,  or  collector  of  taxes  ?  The  veiy  babe  would  become  venal, — 
the  very  boy  a  pcu:asite !" 

"  Objection  6th. — The  new  religious  establishment  formed  in  the  country  as  an 
of/pendage  to  the  churchy  and  the  new  legislative  sanction  given  to  the  teaching  of 
chnrch  catechism  and  other  formularies." 

**We  find  ourselves  compelled  by  law  to  pay  tithes  and  church  rates  for  the 
sapport  of  a  church  which  we  do  not  approve.  This  is  to  us  an  injustice  and  a 
gnei^ance.  Is  that  injustice  and  grievance  now  to  be  aggravated  by  a  measure 
niiich  erects  a  new  school  establishment,  on  church  principles,  and  in  tlie  closest 
connexion  with  the  church  establishment  P" 

"  The  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  provide  in  several  paits  for  the 
teaching  of  the  church  catechism  in  church  schools.  That  formulary  inculcates 
in  the  most  distinct  terms,  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  all  Dis- 
senters, and  (strange  though  it  be)  all  evangelical  churchmen  too,  regard  with 
solemn  disapprobation.  Is  it  just  that  Dissenters  should  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  teaching  of  that  doctrine  ?" 

**  Objection  7th. — The  fearful  amount  of  influence  and  patronage  g^^'cn.  to  iKe 
parochial  clergy." 
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"  Be  it  observed,  the  minutes  every  where  give  the  power  to  *paro<^hial  clergy- 
men/ I  apprehend  this  will  take  the  religious  superintendence  of  many  national 
schools  out  of  the  hands  of  evangelical  clergymen  filling  chapels  of  ease,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  *  the  parocAta/ clergymen,'  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  high 
church,  and  a  large  number  tractarians.     But  of  this  I  am  not  certain. ' 

"  Objection  Sth. — The  shameful  injustice  to  Dissenters ^  in  taxing  them  for  a 
neto  religious  establishment. 

'*  Having  incidentally,  but  yet  distinctly,  noticed  this  under  the  Qth  Objection, 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  further. 

"  Objection  9th. — The  certain  effect  of  the  measure  to  destroy  the  schools  of  tht 
Dissenters, — not  only  their  day  schools,  but  even  their  Sunday  schools,  and  of  coune 
to  weaken  their  congregations." 

"  But  if  the  Sunday  schools  and  day  schools  of  Dissenters  were  impaired  or  des- 
troyed, the  sources  of  supply  to  their  congregations  and  churches  would  he  cut  off; 
and  it  is  clear,  that  both  must  suffer  to  a  degree  that  in  many  instances  wouldbe 
destructive. 

'^  The  whole  effect,  then,  on  the  Dissenting  communities,  would  be  disastrous 
in  the  highest  degree :  and  if  their  principles  are  those  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
favourable  to  civu  and  religious  liberty,  their  loss  would  be  the  loss  of  trtUh  ani 
liberty." 

"  Objection  \Oth. — The  introduction  of  the  practice  of  bringing  all  forms  of  reli- 
gious teaching  under  state  pay," 

"But  universal  endowment  means  universal  enslavement.  And  it  presents  to 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  government  treating  religion  as  an  engine  of  state 
policy,  and  all  religions  as  alike  true  or  alike  false." 

"Objection  II th. — The  monstrous  violation  of  the  Constitution,  in  effect 
these  mighty  changes, — as  new  in  principle  as  in  detail — by  a  mere  Minute  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  estimates,  wiA' 
out  an  act  of  Parliament." 

"  If  the  Church  authorities,  who  in  1839  condemned  the  insignificant  measme 
as  unconstitutional,  should  in  1847  allow  this  huge  measure  to  pass  unquestioned 
or  applauded,  it  will  afford  pregnant  presumption  that  they  have  received  some 
ample  consideration  for  the  change.  The  influence  of  bribery^  it  would  seem,  is 
not  confined  to  operatives  or  school  boys. 

"  I  have  thus,  my  countrymen,  performed  that  part  of  my  duty  which  consiBted 
in  laying  before  you,  as  plainly  and  fully  as  I  coidd,  the  alarming  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  government.    Weigh  well  its  provisions. 

"  Then  look  to  the  principle.  And  if  you  believe  that  you  can  educate  yoni 
children  without  government  coercion,  and  that  it  is  for  your  honour  and  interest 
to  do  it, — if  you  believe  that  this  measure  is  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  menac- 
ing to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  people, — rouse  yourselves,  as  you  did 
in  1843,  to  a  determined  and  unceasing  opposition,  and  adopt  as  your  only  safe 
motto — 

"no  government  intertebence  with  education!" 

If  any  thing  were  needed  to  render  this  motto  more  spirit-stirring,  or 
"  An  Alarm  to  the  Nation"  more  alarming,  it  is  abundantly  provided  ia 
the  following  graphic  and  duly  authenticated  description,  which  the  alarm- 
ist has  given  of  himself  in  the  two  concluding  pages  of  his  letters  to  the 
prime  minister,  and  which  might  almost  tempt  the  Committee  of  Council 
to  add  to  their  Minutes  one  to  the  efifect.  That  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Edward  Baines,  Junior,  upon  education,  are  no  visionary  flourishes  of 
"  the  old  hobgoblin  shaking  his  shadowy  flail,"*  or  scanty  gatherings  of  a 
penniless  penny-a-liner,  or  periodical  springings  of  the  watchman's  rattle, 
but  blasts 

"  80  loud  and  dread, 


Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  wo ! 


ff 


*  See  Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,  p.  1 10 
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^  I  am,  my  Lord,  no  yisionary  speculator.  I  am  an  old  committee  man, — an 
old  worker, — an  old  agitator, — ^an  old  teacher  in  workhouse  and  Sunday  school. 
I  know  the  weakness  of  our  cause  quite  as  well  as  its  strength.  And  what  I  now 
offer  to  your  lordship  is  my  testimony,  and  humble  but  firm  judgment.  When 
they  talk  of  '^  schools  in  a  state  of  iusolvency,"  I  smile,  because  I  know  it  has  been 
so  from  tlie  beginning.  I  never  knew  a  committee  for  any  political,  religious, 
commercial,  or  educational  object,  where  it  was  much  otherwise.  And  still  we 
live,  and  fight,  and  conquer.  *  Insolvent  committees'  carried  parliamentary  re- 
form, emancipate<l  the  Catholic  and  the  slave,  and  beat  down  the  corn  laws. 
'  Insolvent  committees'  conduct  all  our  modem  charities.  '  Insolvent  commit- 
tees'— but  I  must  not  tell  more  secrets.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  '  insolvents'  flou- 
rish, whilst  the  '  endowed'  fade.  Our  insolvency,'  that  it  to  say,  our  necessity, 
is  the  spring  of  our  liberality.  We  gather  our  manna  daily,  like  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  and  still,  through  uplifted  hands  and  a  descending  blessing,  we  beat 
the  Amalekites." 


CALM  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  RRCBNT  MINUTBS  OF  THE  COMMITTBB  OF  COUNCIL 
ON  EDUCATION,  AND  ON  THBIR  SUPPOSED  BBARINO  UPON  THB  INTERESTS 
OF  CIVIL  FREEDOM  AND  PROTESTANT  NON-CONFORMITT.    BT  HENRY  DUNN. 

8vo.  pp.  46.     (Houlston  j*  Stoneman,) 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  upon  the  much- discussed  "  Minutes/' 
and  it  is  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions,  each  of  which  is  drawn 
oat  and  illustrated  in  the  pamphlet : — 

"  1.  That  the  assistance  thus  offered  to  schools  will,  if  generally  accepted,  be  pro- 
doetive  of  the  greatest  possible  benefits  to  the  community,  tending  to  the  immediate 
improTement  of  elementary  education,  and  facilitating  all  subsequent  endeavour  to 
tecnre  a  continued  supply  of  well  qualified  instructors.  2.  That  English  liberty  will 
m  no  degree  whatever  be  endangered  by  the  payments  proposed  to  be  made  from 
public  funds  to  schoolmasters,  monitors,  or  pupil  teachers,  so  long  as  such  payments 
are  checked  and  controlled  by  local  committees.  3.  That  the  provision  made  under 
the  minutes,  for  the  selection,  examination,  and  subsequent  support  of  monitors,  pupil 
teachers,  and  candidates  for  normal  schools,  is  just  and  equal,  in  no  degree  favouring 
the  Established  Church,  or  providing  for  her  exclusive  benefit.  4.  That  there  is 
nothing  in  the  scheme  at  all  bearing  out  the  assertion,  that  it  is  either  intended  or 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  ministers  of  all  religious  denominations.  5.  That 
yiewed  fairly,  and  without  prejudice,  the  plan  proposed  by  no  means  excludes  the  most 
rigid  and  conscientious  advocate  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  religion,  from  consis- 
tently sharing  in  its  benefits.  6.  That  the  tendency  of  the  whole  measure,  unless 
penrersely  thwarted,  will,  even  in  the  rural  districts,  eventually  be  found  favourable, 
father  than  otherwise,  to  the  interests  of  Protestant  Nonconformity.  7.  That  the 
heartr  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  carrying  out  its  provisions, 
will  afford  the  best  and  only  security  we  can  have  against  the  introduction  of  a 
tlKMroughly  organised  state  system  of  education.  8.  That  the  objections  raised  to 
tlie  mode  of  its  introduction,  and  to  the  expense  that  will  be  incurred  in  its  operation, 
inrolving,  as  they  do,  the  constitutional  character  of  the  Committee  of  Council — the 
powers  with  which  it  may  be  invested,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  shall  be  en- 
tmsled  to  it  by  parUament,  can  only  be  discussed  with  advantage  when  viewed  apart 
from  any  particular  scheme  or  plan  proposed  by  that  body  for  promoting  education." 

'  In  support  of  the  proposition,  that  English  liberty  will  not  be  endan* 
gered  by  payments  to  schoolmasters  and  pupil  teachers,  he  observes : — 

"  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Baines  and  his  friends  on  this  point  seem  to  me  to  over- 
look altogether  two  things ;  first,  the  existence,  in  all  cases,  of  local  committees  or 
trustees,  in  whom  is  vested  the  sole  power  of  dismissing  at  any  moment  the  school- 
master, the  pupil  teacher,  or  the  paid  monitor :  and  secondly,  that  the  inspector  can 
exercise  no  influence  or  authority  whatever,  except  by  the  desire,  or  with  the  con- 
currence, of  this  same  local  governing  body,  with  whom,  in  fact,  all  real  power  ul- 
timately rests.  The  inspector,  properly  speaking,  cannot  appoint  a  single  monitor— 
cannot  select  a  single  pupil  teacher — cannot  effect  the  slightest  change  In  the  otdsc. 
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discipline,  or  management  of  the  school.  He  is  not  even  to  pay  the  money  voted  by 
the  government  to  the  parties  who  are  to  be  the  recipients.  At  each  and  every  stage 
of  the  proceeding,  the  local  board  must  be  recognised,  consulted,  deferred  to.  To 
talk  of  government  patronage,  under  such  circumstances,  corrupting  constituencies^ 
influencing  elections,  emasculating  the  English  character,  is,  to  my  mind,  I  say  it 
with  all  possible  respect  for  my  friendly  opponents — infinitely  absurd." 

In  reply  to  the  objection  respecting  "  the  fearful  amount  of  influence 
and  patronage  given  to  the  parochial  clergy"  by  the  proposed  measure,  be 
asks : — 

"  But  what  is  this  influence  ?  Why,  first,  it  is  that  which  will  arise  from  the 
power  of  certifying,  year  by  year,  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  all  candidates 
for  the  office  of  pupil  teacher,  or  stipendiary  monitor,  in  National  or  Church  of  Eng- 
land schools ;  and  next,  that  which  will  accrue  from  being  called  upon  to  ascertain 
(a  very  suitable  precaution,  by  the  way)  that  youths  training  at  the  public  expense 
for  teachers  are  not  inmates  of  houses  in  which  evil  and  vicious  example  is  nightly 
counteracting  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  day.  What  new  and  extraordinary 
power  will  this  responsibility  give  to  a  parochial  clergyman  ?  The  supervision  re- 
quired must  be  exercised  by  some  one.  Can  it.  in  relation  to  church  schools,  with 
any  regard  to  official  propriety,  be  placed  in  more  suitable  hands  than  in  those  of  the 
clergyman  ?  If  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  view  the  deposit  with  jealousy, 
let  them,  by  all  means,  insist  upon  a  change ;  but  Dissenters  can  scarcely  be  intcresltd 
in  such  a  matter.  The  idea  of  this  influence  being  used  for  political  purposes,  is  ab- 
solutely chimerical.  In  the  first  place,  the  monitors  and  pupil  teachers  will  not  ge- 
nerally be  the  children  of  electors ;  and  if  they  should  be  so,  the  influence  capable  of 
being  exercised  in  connection  with  such  small  benefits,  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
that  which  is  now  wielded  by  the  landlord  over  the  tenant,  the  *good  customer'  ova 
the  trader,  the  master  over  the  servant.  Why,  the  English  clergy  will  laugh  to  scorn 
the  idea  of  the  additional  '  political  and  ecclesiastical  influence'  given  by  the  patron- 
age of  two  or  three  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  in  a  national  school  (for  it  can  scarcely 
be  more  in  a  rural  parish),  being  of  the  slightest  moment  to  them." 

Of  the  eventually  favourable  results  which  the  writer  anticipates  from 
the  whole  measure  to  the  interests  of  protestant  non-conformity  in  the 
rural  districts,  we  think  that,  according  to  the  maxim  verbum  sap,  sat,,  tbe 
following  ought  to  be  recorded  : — 

"  But  the  pai'ticular  feature  of  the  change  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  is  this: 
it  wiU  open,  the  way  for  the  easy  and  early  establishment  of  schools  by  the  Dissenters  m 
every  parish  where  ten  families  can  be  found.  The  youths  in  question,  wandering,  like 
poor  scholars  of  the  olden  time,  from  home  in  quest  of  employment,  competent  to 
tearh,  and  well  skilled  not  only  in  elementary  matters,  but  in  the  rudiments  of  alge- 
bra, and  in  the  practice  of  land  surveying  and  levelling,  will  eagerly  embrace  any  offer 
that  may  be  made  to  them  to  commence  a  school  in  which  the  emolument  arising  fr<»» 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  farmers  or  tradesmen  shall  compensate  for  the 
admission  of  a  limited  number  of  the  children  of  the  labourers  free  of  cost.  A  school 
thus  commenced  by  a  well  qualified  teacher,  will  soon  gather  round  it  elements  of 
strength  and  permanence ;  a  committee  of  management  will,  in  due  time,  follow;  and 
there  is  then  nothing  to  hinder  its  admission  to  a  share  in  all  the  advantages  of  it» 
more  favoured  rival.  In  this  way,  if  in  no  other,  I  am  satisfied  the  "  Minutes"  will 
work  well  for  Dissenters.  If  the  bishops  and  clergy  have  (which  I  for  one  do  not  be- 
lieve) **  contrived'*  these  "  Minutes'*  for  the  sake  of  exalting  the  church  at  the  expense 
of  the  Dissenters,  they  have  not,  I  think,  acted  with  their  usual  discretion.  Instead  of 
putting  new  checks  upon  the  activity  of  their  opponents,  they  have  only  afibrded  ad- 
ditional security  for  their  liberty  and  liveliness.  * 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  the  secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Socie^  speaking  out  plainly  upon  the  necessity  of  making  the 
whole  education  of  the  school  religious.  With  such  views  as  the  follow- 
ing, it  seems  strange  that  he  should  object  so  strongly  as  he  does  to 
schoolmasters  being  in  any  case  **  ecclesiastics  : — 

**  I  fully  admit  that  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  recognise  religions 

instruction.     I  scarcely  see  how  they  could  do  otherwise.     It  is  very  easy  to  talk 

aad  write  about  secular,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  moral  education    as  distin- 
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guished  from  rellgiouB  educatioa ;  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  sever  them, 
unless,  as  Dr.  Arnold  says,  **  people  have  the  old  superstitious  notion  of  religion, 
cither  that  it  relates  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  to  certain  abstract  and  unpractical 
truths."  An  able  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  supporting  in  the  main  Dr.  Hook's 
idan,  says, — "  If  the  school  does  not  teach  religioUf  may  it  not  teach  religiousueu  ?  " 
I  do  not  know  tliat  I  quite  imderstand  the  distinction,  unless  by  religion  is  meant 
theology,  and  by  religiousness  the  cultivation  of  gentle  and  devout  affections  apart 
from  religious  dogmas.  If  that  be  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  I  suppose  it  is, 
the  difficulty  remains  untouched;  for  how  can  any  man  cultivate  the  devout  affec- 
tions either  in  the  young  or  old,  apart  from  the  constant  recognition  of  those  great 
troths  which  are  *'  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,'^  and  on  which  his  own  soul 
fives,  if  there  be  any  life  in  it  ?  Banish  altogether  from  the  school  every  thought  of 
<yod, — studiously  exclude  or  keep  out  of  sight  every  reference  to  man's  moral  condi- 
tion, to  a  future  state  of  existence,  to  eternal  hopes,  or  unuttered  fears ;  speak,  act, 
teach,  both  by  precept  and  example,  at  if  there  were  no  Ood,  and  you  will  have,  but 
tbea  only,  a  place  of  purely  secular  instruction.  You  may  supplement  this,  I  grant, 
by  religious  instruction  given  at  stated  times  by  ministers  of  different  religious  deno- 
ninations,  for  those  who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  so  for  conscience 
auy  be  satisfied.  But  you  will  inevitably  do  two  things, — you  will  teach  by  this 
«ort  of  unhallowed  separation  between  things  secular  and  things  spiritual,  a  wretched 
ieuon  of  practical  ungodliness  to  every  child  that  comes  under  your  roof ;  and  you 
will  deprive  probably  twO'thirdi  of  the  youthful  population  of  England,  of  the  only 
«gnH»rtunity  they  may  have  for  becoming  acquainted,  at  least  in  early  life,  with  the 
noUest  thoughts  that  ever  stirred  the  mind  of  man,  the  only  thoughts  that  can  con- 
trol the  turbulence  of  the  will,  calm  the  restlessness  of  the  intellect,  or  satisfy  the 
liunger  of  the  heart.'* 

Without  committing  ourselveB  to  every  thing  in  this  pamphlet  (for  of 
<sour8e  there  are  things  in  it  that  grate  upon  the  ears  of  a  churchman),  we 
must  say,  that  these  "  Calm,"  but  not  ineloquent  "  Thoughts,"  which  are 
at  once  bold  and  temperate,  do  credit  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  of 
the  writer.  They  afford  a  complete  refutation  of  the  chief  objections  of 
Mr.  Edward  Baines,  and  that  from  the  pen  of  a  dissenter ; — one  who,  from 
his  position  and  experience,  has  had  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  upon  the  matters  in  question. 


-BISHOP     JBBSMT    TATXOB,     HIS     PSEDKCESSORS,    CONTEMPORABIEB,    AND 
SUCCESSORS.        A     BIOGRAPHY.        BT    THE     REV.    ROBERT    ARIS    WILLMOTT, 

|ip.  307.     12mo.     (Parker.) 

Ths  object  of  this  biography,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  "to  present  a 
picture  historical  and  domestic,  in  which  the  strongest  lights  should  fall 
CD  one  figure — Bishop  Taylor ;  some  of  his  most  illustrious  forerunners, 
^cmtemporaries,  and  successors  being  grouped  around  him — representatives 
of  that  majestic  company  of  devout  and  learned  men,  who  adorned  our 
church  and  literature  during  200  years."  Such  a  design  seems  to  suggest 
ab  effective  and  interesting  a  mode 'of  imparting  historical  information, 
that  any  attempt,  however  imperfect  at  its  execution,  would  entitle  it  to  a 
&YOurable  notice  in  a  Journal  of  Education,  especially  if  the  author's 
claim  on  this  score  to  "  the  merit  of  originality  "  be  well  founded.  His 
canvass  is  but  of  limited  extent,  and,  consequently,  the  figures,  where  so 
many  are  introduced,  are  of  necessity  somewhat  crowded.  But  the  book 
la  full  of  information,  so  put  together  as  to  set  the  reader  both  wishing 
and  looking  for  more.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  work  that  can  be  safely 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  and  that  treats  of  subjects  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  turn  their  attention.  As  so  much  of  our  space  has  been  taken 
up  by  "  An  Explanation  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  upon 
location,"  we  have  been  compelled  this  month  to  omit  our  usual  biogra- 
phical notice,  and  are  therefore  more  easily  tempted  to  give  the  following 
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extract  relating  to  the  early  days  of  Bishop  Taylor,  particularly  as  it 
affords  an  example  of  our  author's  mode  of  throwing  light  upon  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  by  a  reference  to  contemporaries. 

"  We  have  no  anecdotes  of  his  boyish  days,  and  know  not  whether,  like  Cow- 
ley, he  could  have  referred  to  any  productions  of  his  dawning  intellect,  and  have 
marked  some  traces  of  himself  in  tne  little  footsteps  of  a  child. 

"  Bonney  has  drawn  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  course  of  study,  pursued  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  early  part  of  the  i7th  century.     He  thinks  that  tlie  powerful  mind 
of  Bacon  had  already  begun  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  popular, 
and  even  the  learned  temper  of  the  age ;  Greek  and  Latin  literature  was  assidu- 
ously cultivated ;  and  a  softer  refinement  gradually  prevailed  over  the  scholastic 
barbarisms  of  a  former  century.     He  discovers  a  system  of  education,  possessing 
the  advantages  which  Bacon  had  afforded,  but  having  still  to  receive  toe  further 
improvement  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy;  and  to  its  influence  he  refers  many 
of  the  brilliant  ornaments  and  radical  defects  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of 
Taylor.     Heber,  though  recognising  abundant  testimony  to  Taylor's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  was  unable  to  identify  a  '  single  allusion  to 
those  principles  which  Bacon  first  laid  down.'      But  the  tru&    is,  that  the 
charming  vision  of  Bonney  dissolves  in  the  light  of  criticism.     It  happens, 
that    in   1625,  only  one  year  before  Taylor  became  a  member  of  Caius,  a 
youthful  student  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  neighbouring  shade  of  Ghrislfs 
college.     The  student  was  the  future  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  then  transplanted 
from  St.  Paul's  school,  in  his  1 7th  year,  and  full  of  classical  ardour  ana  taste. 
With  what  feelings  he  contemplated  the  plan  of  academic  instruction,  he  has 
himself  told  us,  in  his  accustomed  warmth  and  energy  of  expression,  when 
declaring  his   determination   not  to  be    'deluded  with    ragged    notions  and 
brabblements,  and  dragged  to  an  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles.'    We 
possess  evidence  of  the  corruptions  of  Cambridge  education,  more  distinct,  and 
authoritative  than  the  angry  remembrances  of  Milton  may  be  thought  to  sup- 
ply.    Beaumont,  the  author  of  Psyche,  had  been  appointed  to  the  tutorship  of 
Feterhouse  about  1640,  and  his  biographer  thus  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  filled  his  ofiice : — '  Though  he  found  himself  tied  down  by  the  practice  of  the 
schools,  to  the  drudgery  of  teaching  his  pupils  the  tedious  and  heavy  system  ol 
Duns  Scotus  and  AvezzoeSy  and  the  rest  of  the  subtle  philosophers  of  that  date,  yet 
by  the  peitinent  reflections  he  used,  and  the  art  of  disentangling  their  minds 
from  the  perplexities  of  that  metaphysical  jargon,  and  leading  them  to  the  sub- 
stantial knowledge  of  the  duties  of  religion,'  he  contrived  to  mitigate  the  disgust 
of  his  hearers,  and  even  to  cultivate  their  minds.    Milton's  Vacation  Exercise, 
where  Ens  is  represented  as  the  father  of  the  Predicaments,  shows  the  elements 
with  which  a  poetical  mind  was  compelled  to  work.    He  is  said  to  have  felt,  in 
after  life,  a  great  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Taylor ;  a  strong  mental  resem- 
blance may  be  traced  between  them ;  and  a  jargon  that  grated  upon  the  ear  of 
the  poet,  must  have  been  equally  displeasing  to  the  future  Chrysostom  of  his 
country."    (pp.  90—92.) 


THB    BOOK    OF    ENTERTAINMENT   FOR    OLD    AND    YOUNO.      March»    1847. 

Part  1,  Vol.  1,  pp.  96.     (T.  B.  Sharpe.) 

This  is  another  adventure  of  the  enterprising  publisher  of  Sharpe's  Lond(m 
Magazine^  and  it  is  described  in  the  preface  as  "  one  of  the  daily  increasing 
class  of  works,  which  have  for  their  object  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people*  the  result  of  that  application  to  literary  pursuits, 
which  can  only  be  indulged  in  by  a  few.  "The  Book  of  Entertainment 
is  intended  to  occupy  something  of  a  middle  place  between  the  magazine 
and  the  ordinary  book.  Like  the  magazine,  its  contents  will  be  varied  in 
character ;  and  its  periodical  appearance  at  regular  intervals,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, contribute  to  preserve  that  freshness  of  novelty  which  forms  so  con- 
siderable a  feature  of  attraction  in  the  magazine  literature  of  the  day.  On 
gbe  other  hand,  each  part  will  be  an  entire  book  in  itself,  complete  in 
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every  respect ;  and  the  interval  which  will  elapse  hetween  each  publication 
\i'ill  afford  time  for  a  more  elaborate  preparation  and  careful  selection  of 
papers,  than  can  usually  be  afforded  in  a  magazine."  Though  we  can 
hardly  approve  of  this  first  part  as  a  whole,  yet  proceeding  as  it  does  from 
the  same  quarter,  as  that  most  deserving  of  cheap  and  entertaining  pub- 
lications, Sharpe's  London  Magazine,  and  professing,  as  we  understand 
from  its  prospectus,  to  derive  assistance  from  the  same  sources,  we  would 
draw  attention  to  what  appears  to  us  some  of  its  merits  and  its  defects. 
We  would  suggest,  that  out  of  eight  articles,  to  allot  two  to  tales  from 
savage  life  is  almost  more  than  a  fair  proportion.  Of  these  the  first,  of 
which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Bohemia,  strikes  us  as  somewhat  too  much  in 
the  Jack  Sheppard  style.  There  are  some  good  passages  in  a  dramatized 
Dury  tale,  called  the  Wizard  Knight,  and  interesting  information  in  a 
paper,  entitled  '*  The  middle  classes  of  England."  We  can,  however,  by 
BO  means  approve  of  the  laudatory  manner  in  which  the  state  of  religion 
and  morals  among  the  middle  classes  is  described ;  but  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  following  notice  of  some  serious 
defects  in  the  education  generally  received  by  the  members  of  this  order : — 

•*  The  superior  part  are  probably  as  well  educated  as  the  arera^e  of  those  who 
move  in  tlie  upper  circles,  being,  iu  general,  educated  at  the  first  schools  in  the 
country,  which  they  leave  for  the  universities.  These  the  writer  will  therefore  pass 
over,  since  the  delects  of  their  education,  if  any,  cannot  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to 
the  middle  classes.  But  there  are  tens  of  thousands,  holding  respectable  and  in- 
fluential positions  in  English  society,  who  have  only  received  the  usual  advantages 
of  the  school  education:  respecting  these  a  remark  or  two  must  be  made. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  escape  notice,  that  thousands  of  the  middle  classes 
aie  removed  from  their  schools  too  early  to  give  them  even  an  elementary  training. 
Very  few  tradesmen's  sons  remain  uncfer  direct  tuition  after  the  age  of  1(>;  many 
leave  school  at  14,  and  af\er  this  receive  no  further  education,  except  that  gained, 
at  distant  and  irregular  intervals,  by  their  owu  undirected  efforts.  One  result  of 
such  an  imperl'ect  training,  is  a  fearful  Yrnnioi  systetnatlscd  knowledge;  their  ideas 
lie  in  fragments,  huddled  in  separate  heaps,  like  lumber  in  a  wharf.  This  want 
of  arranged  thought,  ol'teu  throws  them  into  confusion  on  points  of  history  and 
chronology,  preventing  the  right  application  of  the  facts  adduced  iu  parliamentary 
debates,  or  the  epitomes  of  history,  now  so  numerous. 

^  Connected  with  this  piecemeal  sort  of  knowledge,  there  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, great  ignomnce  of  the  fundamental  changes  through  which  their  own 
eoontry  has  passed,  and  a  most  miserable  estimation  often  formed  of  the  Refor- 
mation, Civil  Wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  the  Revolution  of  1(>88,  and  such 
like  events.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  egregiously  misled  by  the  clapti'aps  of 
electioneering  speakers,  who,  perhaps,  utter  more  historical  nonsense  than  any 
other  species  of  the  genus  *'  orator."  Schlegel  is  disposed  to  compliment  the 
English  nation  on  their  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of  their  own  history ; 
and  the  .piaise  is  probably  deserved,  if  they  are  compared  with  other  countries 
where  the  forms  of  government  are  unfavourable  to  public  debates.  Englishmen 
can  scarcely  avoid  gaining  some  fragmentary  knowledge  of  their  history,  from  the 
daily  and  weekly  periodicals ;  but  this  is  not  the  degree  of  information  upon  which 
a  well  wisher  to  his  country  looks  with  satisfaction,  though  all  which  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  middle  class  possess.  Whilst  such  a  defect  continues,  the  political 
influence  of  this  order  will  be  far  less  beneficial  to  themselves  and  the  country, 
than  might  be  the  case  were  just  views  of  the  past  more  fully  comprehended. 

**  It  is  sometimes  perfectly  astounding  to  witness  the  ignorance  displayed  by 
members  of  town  councils,  and  rich  men  in  public  stations ;  and  the  spectator  is 
prompted  to  enquire  under  what  educational  system  such  persons  have  grown  up. 
Systtm  P  There  has  been  none  at  all ;  the  caprice,  ignorance,  or  convenience  of 
the  parent,  willed  the  boy's  studies  to  continue  till  commerce  claimed  the  young 
mind,  and  bound  down  its  energies  amid  ledgers  and  bills. 

''If  any  imagine  this  description  to  be  overcharged,  let  him  put  the  statement 
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to  tlie  test  of  experiment,  by  proposing  to  the  first  ten  tradesmen  lie  meets;  a  series 
of  tolerably  comprehensive  questions  on  the  English  constitution,  or  tlie  changes 
effected  at  certain  epochs  in  the  state  of  society,  or  the  characteristics  of  our  most 
eminent  men.  If  the  replies  indicate  a  fair  acquaintance,  and  cleat  elementary 
ideas  of  the  different  sulvjects,  the  writer  will  tlien  acknowledge  tliat  he  has  un- 
derrated the  average  knowledge  of  the  middle  classes.  Men  are  found  amongst 
them  who  have  systematised  and  retained  the  facts  gleaned  from  the  numerous 
sources  now  so  accessible  to  all ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  This  inaccuracy 
and  narrowness  of  view  varies,  of  course,  with  the  ability  and  opportunities  of 
different  persons,  but  is  too  generally  true  of  the  whole  class,  to  admit  cf  denial  or 
doubt. 

**  It  may,  however,  be  urged,  tliat  the  early  removal  of  boys  from  school  can  no 
more  lower  the  general  tone  of  education  in  the  middle  classes,  than  the  like  cause 
can  operate  towards  the  same  end  in  those  who  enter  the  army  or  navy.  But  the 
previotLs  education  of  the  latter  is  much  more  systematic  than  that  of  the  funner'^ 
and  where  this  has  not  been  the  case,  ignorance  is  as  perceivable  in  the  cadet  as 
in  the  tradesman. 

"  One  thing,  however,  is  generally  true  of  the  middle  class,  and  it  is  a  grand 
point — that  a  pursuit  of  knowledge  characterises  the  whole  body,  making  itsdf 
evident  in  the  formation  of  literary  societies,  scientific  associations,  or  mechanics' 
institutes,  which  latter  will  generally  be  found  in  connexion  with  great  numbers 
of  respectable  manufacturers  and  traders.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  expect 
that  in  time  the  imperfections  of  education  will  disappear,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
general  history,  geography,  biography,  literature,  and  elementary  science,  become 
the  portion  of  these  classes.  One  remark  is  here  forced  upon  the  writer,  by  the 
preceding  considerations,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  schools  in  which  the  children 
of  the  middle  classes  receive  their  education,  are  miserably  managed.  The  beads, 
are  often  grossly  ignorant,  and  the  assistants  but  half  educated,  and  frequently 
without  skill  in  teaching.  With  such  instructors,  it  is  no  marvel  that  education  is 
as  yet  little  beyond  a  name  for  many.  How  often  are  young  men  seen  withwt 
that  degree  of  knowledge  which  a  sixpenny  catechism  might  impart,  and,  what  is 
worse,  without  habits  of  reflection,  or  the  least  taste  for  mental  pursuits.  Will  the 
lising  race  be  better  trained  than  the  fathers?  If  so,  the  defects  in  scholastic 
establishments  will  quickly  vanish  ;  reality  will  take  the  place  of  pretence,  and 
learning  succeed  to  snallow  talking. 

"  Let  none  suppose  that  the  defects  above  alluded  to  refer  principally,  or  at  all,. 
to  classical  instruction  (viz.  Latin  and  Greek) ;  they  embrace  the  circle  of  generd 
knowledge,  and  relate  to  matters  which  every  member  of  civilized  society  should 
know. 

"  The  education  of  the  daughters  is  not  generally  in  a  more  approved  condita 
than  that  of  the  sons ;  the  chief  cause  being  the  defective  knowledge  of  the 
parents,  and  the  long  time  devoted  to  what  are  fantastically  called  *  accompli^ 
ments.'  A  better  state  of  things  is,  however,  rising  to  view ;  mothers  are  bec(K 
ming  aware  of  the  scope  of  education,  and  a  wiser  spirit  seems  at  work  among  the 
middle  classes  on  this  subject.  More  system  is  wanted,  a  more  skilful  species  of 
instruction,  and  less  reliance  on  mere  showy  adornments.  This  for  the  daughters 
and  a  longer  period  of  instruction  in  more  vigorous  subjects  for  the  sons,  will 
finally  advance  the  middle  class  of  England  to  a  point  where  they  have  never  yet 
exerted  their  influence  for  the  prosperity  of  millions." 


A    MANUAL    FOE   THE    USfl    OF    CANDIDATES    FOR   CONFIRMATION.      pp.    120- 

(Eton:  Williams.) 

This  Manual,  if  it  possessed  no  merits  of  its  own,  would  nevertheless  claiio 
our  notice  on  account  of  the  distinguished  college  in  which  it  is  used  as  a 
text-book.  The  table  of  contents  will  show  that  it  is  strictly  Church  of 
England  in  its  language  and  principles,  speaking  in  the  very  words  of  her 
formularies,  canons,  and  articles,  and  is  consequently  altogether  free  from 
any  of  those  shibboleths  of  party  which  unhappily  pervade  so  generally  the 
religious  pubJications  of  our  day.     It  comprises — 
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:  Siztiedi  and  sixty-first  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England  (On  C(mfir- 
mation), 

,  Service  for  the  Puhlic  Baptism  of  Infants  (from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer). 

.  Twenty-fifth  and  twenty-seventh  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  (Of  the 

Sacramentij  and  OfBaptUm  ;)  with  remarks  by  Welchman. 
.  The  Church  Catechism. 

.  The  Service  of  Confirmation  (from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer). 
.  Nelson's  Instructions  on  Confirmation. 
.  Catechetical  Lectures,  preparatory  to  Confirmation  (I  to  VI.) 
.  Jones'  (of  Nayland)  Essay  on  Confirmation. 
Twenty-third  Canon  of  the  Church  of  England  (Students  in  Colle^  to 

receive  the  Commimion  four  times  a  year). 
The  service  for  the  Holy  Communion  (from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer). 
Twenty-eighth  and  thirtieth  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  (Cf  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  Of  both  kinds)^  with  remarks  by  Welchman. 

,e  catechetical  lectures  preparatory  to  confirmation,  are  by  Bishop 
|rn»  and  form  an  excellent  and  cheap  little  tract  on  the  list  of  the  So* 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  and  we  venture  to  offer  the 
»tion.  that  Nelson's  Instructions  on  Confirmation,  and  Jones'  (of 
md)  Essay  on  Confirmation,  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  the 
nations  of  that  venerable  society. 


C'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  6E00RAPHT  :  A  SERIES  OF  TWBNTT- 
'■  MAPS,  CONSTRUCTED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  THIS  WORK  BT  W.  HUGHES, 
.G.S.,  PROFESSOR    OF    OE06RAPHT    IN   THE    COLLEGE    FOR    CIVIL    BN6I- 

EBs.    WITH  A  COMPLETE  INDEX  OF  NAMES.   8vo.    (Bluck,  Edinburgh.) 

,  for  its  size  and  for  general  use,  is  the  best  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo- 
y  that  has  as  yet  fallen  in  our  way.     The  object  for  which  a  school 
is  designed,  namely,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  "  to  convey,  within  a 
space,  and  in  the  most  positive  and  methodical  form,  as  much  infor- 
n  as  is  consistent  with  that  clearness  and  simplicity  which  the  busi* 
3f  education  requires,  and  upon  which  it  is  well  known  mainly  to 
d  for  its  successful  influence  on  the  youthful  mind,"  is  also  the  object 
L  judicious  geographer  would  have  in  view  when  preparing  an  atlas 
I  might  serve  as  a  handbook  for  daily  reference.     Hence  our  author 
ring  succeeded  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  he  proposed  to  himself 
3  school  atlas,  has  also  succeeded  in  providing  the  best  atlas  we  know 
common  use.     The  maps  are  not  over- crowded,  and  yet  suflliciently 
»  serve  as  an  adequate  guide  and  companion  in  the  study  of  modern 
y  and  geography  of  our  own  country,  and  the  nations  of  continen- 
irope.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  that "  of  the  many  thousand 
i  which  the  work  contains,  there  is  not  one  that  has  been  written 
at  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  nor  without  its  serving  to  indicate  some 
ither  of  geographical  or  historical  value."     As  far  as  the  scale  of 
tude  to  which  the  maps  are  restricted,  would  allow,  the  features  of 
rth's  surface  are  delineated,  but  not  too  prominently  ;  as,  for  instance, 
rm  and  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  marked,  and  at  the  same 
«o  lightly  shaded  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the  other 
3f  the  map ;  and  there  is  added  to  the  atlas  a  comparative  view  of 
incipal  mountains  and  rivers.     Uniformity  of  scale  in  the  maps  of 
nt  countries  has,  as  much  as  possible,  been  preserved,  and  there  is 
comparative  table  of  the  principal  itinerary  measures  used  in  diffe- 
^untries.     Attention  has  been  paid  to  uniformity  in  writing  oriental 
her  foreign  names,  and  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  English  name  is 
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given,  when  they  widely  differ.  But  what  appears  to  us,  if  not  the  most 
important,  yet  the  most  practically  useful  addition,  is  a  complete  index  of 
names  exhibiting  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each,  and  a  reference  to  the 
map.  The  name  of  Professor  Hughes  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  ge- 
neral accuracy  of  the  work,  and  such  pains  and  so  much  sound  judgment 
are  apparent  in  its  construction,  that  it  is  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure 
to  recommend  it. 


THE    BELL  :    ITS    ORIGIN,    HISTORY,  AND    USES,    BT   A.  O.,   pp.  47.    {Bell) 

This  is  a  very  entertaining,  and,  as  far  as  the  subject  will  admit,  instruc- 
tive little  book.  Although  it  may  appear  hardly  to  come  within  our  pro- 
vince, yet  we  are  tempted  to  notice  it,  because  it  affords  a  good  specimen  of 
the  happy  mode  in  which  moral  and  religious  instruction  may  be  almost 
imperceptibly  blended  with  amusing  information.  Surely  '*  The  Bell" 
gives  no  empty  unmeaning  sound,  when  it  is  made  to  speak  as  follows  i" 

*'  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  power  of  bells  to  create  emotion,  that  we  doubt  whether 
even  the  voice  of  a  mother  would  so  immediately  subdue  to  tenderness  the  worst 
criminal  in  Norfolk  Island,  as  the  sudden  sound  of  the  peal  of  his  native  village! 
Not  remonstrative  in  its  tone  to  stir  the  pride — not  complaining,  to  wound  anew 
the  harassed  spirit — but  by  its  very  unaltered  sweetness,  and  irrepressible  revo- 
cations, utterly  overpowering  to  his  guilt-laden  heart.  Cowper,  in  enumerating 
the  causes  of  regret  which  embittered  the  solitude  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  his 
desert  island,  makes  him  pathetically  and  naturally  complain  that 

"  The  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard  ;"— 

and  the  sternest  bosoms  have  yielded  to  the  mastering  witchery  of  the  same  music, 
for  Bourienne  tells  the  following  anecdote: — **  The  sound  of  bells  produced  upon 
Napoleon  a  singular  effect.  When  we  were  at  Malmaison,  and  while  walking  in  tlie 
avenue  leading  to  Ruel,  how  often  has  theboomingof  the  village  bell  broken  off  tiie 
most  interesting  conversations !  He  stopped,  lest  the  moving  of  our  feet  migiit 
cause  the  loss  of  a  tone  in  the  sound  which  chaimed  him.  The  influence,  indeed, 
^\'as  so  powerful,  that  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion  while  he  said — *  That  recalb 
to  me  the  first  years  I  passed  at  Brienne.' "  Who  can  imagine  the  contrast  of 
feehngs  then  excited  in  such  a  nature ;  and  what  other  sound  could  have  produced 
it?  Yes ;  there  must  be  some  magic  in  bell  metal^  thus  to  transform  in  a  momeot 
the  would-be  Tyrant  of  the  world,  into  the  once  more  dreaming,  and  how  much 
happier.  Cadet." 


Socnmtntfi. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  AT  THE  PvOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

AGEICULTUBAL   CHEMISTKY. 

(On  the  Subjects  of  the  First  Eight  Lectures,) 

1.  Mention  the  vegetable  principles  which  constitute  the  chief  part  of  all 
plants. 

2.  What  is  the  composition  of  wheat  flour  ? 

3.  Mention  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the  commencement  of  germination 
in  seeds. 

4.  What  changes  occur  in  germination,  and  in  what  way  do  they  conduce  U> 
the  subsequent  nourishment  of  the  yoimg  plant  ? 

5.  What  is  the  object  of  the  malting  of  barley,  and  why  cannot  harley  be  em- 
ployed in  the  place  of  malt  in  brewing? 

6.  By  what  influence,  and  with  what  changes,  is  alcohol  formed  from  sugar? 
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7.  To  what  cause  would  you  ascribe  the  souring  of  beer? 

8.  With  wbat  object  is  yeast  employed  in  the  baking  of  bread  ?  Can  any  other 
sobstance  be  used  instead  of  it  ? 

MECHANICS  AND  GENERAL  CALCULATION. 

I.  Distinguish  between  the  several  kinds  of  levers,  and  give  instances  of  each, 
introducing  some  from  the  implements  used  in  agriculture. 

3.  If  two  weights  balance  one  another  on  a  straight  lever,  the  distances  from 
the  fulcrum  are  mversely  as  the  weights. 

3.  When  the  second  system  of  pulleys  is  employed  to  raise  a  weight,  prove  that 
tlie  space  described  by  the  power  is  to  the  space  described  by  the  wei^t  as  the 
im^t  to  the  power. 

Example : — ^What  power,  and  how  many  pulls  of  a  yard  each  will  draw  a 
stone  of  a  ton  weight  to  the  top  of  a  building  45  feet  high ;  the  number  of 
pullevs  at  each  block  being  three? 

4.  State  tbe  conditions  of  equilibrium  when  three  forces  act  upon  a  point ;  and 
isd  the  relation  of  the  power  to  the  weight  on  an  inclined  plane,  the  power  acting 
ftnUd  to  the  plane. 

Example : — ^What  hill  on  a  road  where  the  friction  is  100  lbs.  to  the  ton  will 
be  equivalent  to  a  gradient  of  I  in  100  on  a  railroad  where  the  friction  is 
9  lbs.  to  the  ton  ? 

5.  Explain  the  action  of  the  crank. 

61  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "  the  centre  of  gravitjr."  Show  why,  in  order  to 
nfet^,  heavy  goods  must  be  placed  at  bottom,  and  Lght  goods  at  the  top  of  a 
^oiiid.  waggon. 

Example: — ^An  uniform  cylinder  of  wood,  12  inches  long,  and  4  inches  dia- 
meter, is  placed  with  its  end  on  a  plane,  to  what  inclination  may  the  plane 
be  tilted  without  the  cylinder  falling  over,  supposing  it  cannot  slip  ? 

7.  Define  the  terms  strut  and  tie.  Explain  the  general  principles  of  frame- 
Nfik:  and  apply  them  to  determine  the  best  method  of  constructing  field  gates, 
id  to  convict  conmion  cases  of  malconstruction. 

8.  Describe  the  characteristic  properties  of  wood,  and  of  iron,  as  materials  of 
OMtruction. 

9.  Suppose  a  beam  of  wood  supported  at  its  two  extremities,  and  loaded  with 
l^ts  at  its  middle  point  until  it  breaks.  What  takes  place  in  breaking,  and 
poB  what  does  the  strength  of  the  beam  depend  ? 

10.  How  do  we  measure  and  compare  the  efiiciency  of  difierent  mechanical 
{oits? 

Example : — How  long  must  a  man  work  to  produce  the  same  mechanical 
effect  as  one  lb.  of  coals  employed  to  convert  water  into  steam  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  ?  How  long  must  a  horse  ?  How  long  must  a 
horse  and  man  acting  toc^ether  ? 

Let  the  efficiency  of  a  man  oe  equal  to    3,300  lbs.  1  foot  high  per  minute. 

horse  33,000. 

Let  a  bushel  of  coal  weigh  84  lb.,  and  convert  10  cubic  feet  of  water  into  steam 
of  atmospheric  pressure:  a  cubic  inch  of  water  give  1,71 1  cubic  inches  of 
steam. 

11.  What  are  the  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  thresh- 
kg  by  flail,  by  horses,  and  by  steam  ? 

Example : — ^Taking  account  only  of  the  following  particulars,  ascertain  the 
least  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  per  annum  with  which  the  steam  engine 
would  effect  a  saving  over  the  flail,  supposed  to  thresh  for  3s.  per  quarter. 
Outlay  for  steam  power  »  £375.  Ten  per  cent,  per  annum  is  charged 
upon  this  for  interest,  repairs,  and  wear  and  tear.  Twenty-four  quarters  of 
wheat  are  threshed  per  day  by  5  cwt.  of  coal,  at  16s.  per  ton:  three  men 
and  three  women  are  employed,  one  man  at  2s.  per  day,  the  other  two  at 
J«.  9d.  each,  and  the  women  at  lOd.  each  per  day. 

12.  Manure  is  distributed  at  the  rate  of  ten  heaps  to  a  load,  how  far  must  the 
ips  be  i^art,  in  order  that  there  may  be  12  loads  to  the  acre  ? 

13.  If,  with  a  ridge  90  yards  long,  the  time  occupied  in  turning  is  two-thirds 
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of  tliat  occupied  in  ploughing,  what  will  be  the  proportion  when  the  ridge  is  a 
quaiter  of  a  mile  in  length  ? 

14.  Boii«^ht,  October  13t]i,  three  score  of  sheep,  at  35«.  each;  fed  them  m^ 
March  2nd  (20  weeks)  upon  six  acres  of  turnips  (25  tons  to  the  acre),  and  one  lb. 
of  oil  cake  each  per  day ;  sold  them  at  45s,  each  naked,  having  got  6f.  for 
the  fleece ;  the  oil  cake  cost  jClO  per  ton.  Supposing  the  manure  left  on  the  land 
to  he  worth  half  the  cost  of  the  keep,  what  does  that  give  per  ton  for  the  Swedes, 
regarding  the  sheep  merely  as  manure  makers,  just  clearing  their  own  expenses f 

15.  The  furrow  slice  being  9  inches  broad,  how  many  miles  are  passed  overm 
ploughing  an  acre,  exclusive  of  turnings  ? 

10.  What  books  are  necessary  or  desirable,  in  order  to  keep  farm  accounts  % 
single  entiy,  and  what  is  the  precise  use  of  each  book  ? 

17.  In  what  does  the  peculiar  excellence  of  double  entry  consist?  What  aie 
the  difficulties  of  applying  it  to  faim  accounts  ? 

Example : — Make  the  necessary  entries  in  the  ledger,  to  represent  the  folloir- 
ing  circumstances  and  transactions ;  and  bamnce  the  sheep  account  lij 
entries  to  balance  account  and  projit  and  loss.  Stock  of  ^eep  at  Cffln- 
mencement  of  the  account  valued  at  JC400,  ditto  at  time  of  Tsuuatien  it 
£300 ;  sales  of  sheep  £180— due  to  division  (A)  of  the  farm  JG60  fiur  kGqp 
— ^paid  £40  for  oil  cake — ^the  manure  left  on  the  ground  is  reckoned  as 
worth  half  the  cost  of  the  keep. 


fntelltsenft. 
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National  Socieiy, — ^The  committee  have 
fixed  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  June,  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society.  The  meet- 
ing will  take  place  in  the  central  school- 
rooms, Sanctuary,  "Westminster.  His  grace 
the  president  of  the  society  will  take  the 
chair  at  12  o'clock. 

The  meeting  of  secretaries  of  diocesan 
and  district  boards  will,  as  usual,  be  held 
at  the  society's  offices,  Westminster,  at  2 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  June. 

The  appendix  to  the  thirty-fifth  annual 
report  is  now  being  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  together  with  the  re- 
port read  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
society,  and  then  printed  and  circulated. 
The  appendix  contains  the  usual  lists  of 
grants ;  the  rules  of  union  with  the  society; 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretaries  of  dio- 
cesan and  district  boards,  and  others,  com- 
municating resolutions  adopted  by  the 
National  Society,  with  respect  to  examin- 
ing candidates  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster 
with  a  view  to  giving  them  certificates  of 
competency  and  merit ;  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark's  College  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  the  catalogue  of 
school  materials  and  books  sold  at  the  so- 
ciety's depository,  Westminster ;  complete 
list^  of  books  and  apparatus  recommended 
for  national  and  infant  schools  of  different 
sizes ;  a  digest  of  the  returns,  to  the  gene- 
ral church  school  inquiry,  from  the  county 
of  Flint ;  the  audit  of  accounts ;  list  of 
subscribers,  legacies,  &c.,  &c. 

The  total  amount  of  grants  voted  by  the 
society  during  the  past  month  is  £2,146. 


Certificates  of  the  completion  of  schools, 
&c.,  have  been  received  from  Monksilver, 
Portishead,  Wolverhampton,  Ash  in  HV" 
tock,  Hindolveston,  Amblecote,  lltipie^ 
Rudbaxton,  Whalley,  Worcester,  8tFBUr» 
Burslem  (Sytch),  Fence,  Dawley,  (Mad 
Cluny,  South  Luffenham,  Braanston.And- 
lem.  Red  Hill, Kingsley,Bolveiitor,Neiitai 
in  Mottram,  and  Burton  on  Stather;  -uA 
authoril^  has  been  given  to  the  tramiif 
to  pay  the  several  grants,  Amocmtim  to 
JS1,314. 

Fifteen  applications  for  masters  tndnci 
at  St.  Mark's  College  have  been  receited 
during  the  past  month ;  but  the  committee 
have  been  unable  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  applicants.  The  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  college  have  been  fife, 
of  whom  one  has  been  admitted  as  a  pro- 
bationer. 

Forty-five  applications  have  heen  re* 
ceived  for  masters  trained  at  the  Battersea 
training  institution  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  1st  of  January  and  the  23th  of 
March.  No  schools  have  been  sMppliwl 
permanently  during  the  last  month ;  as  it 
was  deemed  desirable  that  the  studeats 
should  await  the  examination  for  certifi- 
cates, by  which  they  are  to  become  enti- 
tled to  grants  in  aid  of  their  salaries,  ac- 
cording to  the  minutes  of  the  committee 
of  council,  bearing  date  December  21, 
1846. 

Ten  applications  for  scheolmistressei 
trained  at  Wbitelands,  Chelsea,  have  bees 
received,  three  of  which  the  committee 
have  complied  with,  viz.,  frcmi  KensJogton, 
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Dittoti^  and  Neswich,  near  Drif- 
iro  pupils  have  been  admitted  into 
tution,  and  one  removed  on  ac- 
01  health.  As  the  Rev.  Micliael 
ring  to  continued  indisposition, 
ned  his  appointment  of  chaplain 
titotionythe  committee  are  desir- 
scdving  appUcations  for  the  sp- 
t. 

plications  for  teachers  trained  at 
Iter  still  continue  very  numerous. 
Mring  schools  have  been  supplied 
(tly  with  masters  :  Wliitechapel, 
near  Eton,  Crondall,  and  Castle- 
KuitB.    Masters  have  also  been 
ttke   temporary  charge    of  the 
WiUisborough,  Leatherhead,  and 
7.    Schoolmistresses  have  been 
lannouth,  St.  Saviour's,  Chelsea, 
m,  London  Orphan  Asylum,  Sut- 
rrey,  Blackrod,  and  Oundle. 
u'le  has  completed  the  work  as- 
him  in  Devonshire  under  the 
s  board,  having  organized  the  fol- 
lools:  Barnstaple,  Lynton,  Combe 
ftacombe.  Bishop's  Tawton,  Lox- 
ton  Fleming,  Northam,  Chittle- 
NevirpoTt,  Goodleigh,  and  Pilton. 
rris  having  organised  most  of  the 
Birmingham,  is  now  engaged  in 
the  suburbs  of  that  town.    Mr. 
•  commenced  hh  work  under  the 
boud  by  organising  the  schools 

* 

esta  of  the  sdiool  returns  from 
Carmarthen,  Carnarvon,  Den- 
Flint,  are  now  completed.  It  ap- 
:  the.  returns  from  most  of  the 
a  North  "Wales  show  a  larger 
.  of  the  population  receiving 
Ation  than  the  returns  from 
lea.  In  Flintshire,  especially,  it 
lovement  rather  than  the  exten- 
Dols  which  is  now  required, 
ish  education  committee  have 
cation  to  the  committee  of  coun- 
ant  in  aid  of  the  proposed  train- 
ition  at  Carmarthen  for  South 
Monmouthshire.  The  institution 
to  accommodate  sixty  students, 
and  assistant  masters,  and  will 
ill  domestic  chapel  attached  to 
ommittee  have  already  secured 
ind  a  quarter  of  ground  for  a 
I  proposed  to  advertise  imme- 
tenders  to  erect  the  building. 
ittee  are  now  considering  the 
he  practising  schools  which  are 
ed  in  Carmarthen,  at  a  distance 
d  of  a  mile  from  the  training  in- 

ir  of  Betton's  charity  is  now 
lad,  and  the  fund  will  soon  be 
i%  sums  varying  from  £5  to  £20 
lore  clergymen  who  are  desirous 
g  granta  out  of  the  fund  towards 


the  annual  maintenance  of  their  schools, 
should  now  apply  to  S.  A.  Beck,  Esq., 
Ironmongers'  Hall,  Fenchurch  Street,  Lon- 
don. As  the  Ironmonger's  Company  are 
bound  to  consult  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
before  making  any  grant,  the  clergy  should 
also  lay  their  claims  before  their  bishops, 
in  order  that  the  bishops  may  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  respective  merits  of  eacli  case, 
before  being  called  on  to  approve  of  the 
grants  which  the  Ironmonger's  Company 
may  propose  to  make.  The  whole  fund 
produces  about  j£5,000  a-year ;  and  is  ap- 
portioned  to  the  twenty-six  dioceses  of 
England  and  Wales,  in  sums  varying  from 
£3G0  to  j680  a-year,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  and  the  wants  of  each  diocese. 

Diocete  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. — ^The 
Rural  Deans,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Lord 
Bishop,  have  held  a  synodal  meeting  at  the 
palace,  Stapleton.  Several  important  mat- 
ters were  proposed  for  consideration  by 
his  lordship,  and  were  fully  discussed.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed,  with  the  entire 
sanction  of  the  bishop,  to  recommend  to 
the  clergy  of  both  arch-deaconries  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  regulations  of  the  recent 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  system  of  instruction  in 
the  parochial  schools,  to  place  those  in- 
stitutions under  the  inspection  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's inspectors.  It  was  likewise  resolv- 
ed to  propose  to  the  diocesan  board  in 
each  archdeaconry  to  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  the  existing  training  schools,  by 
founding  normal  schools,  one  in  Bri&tol 
for  masters,  and  one  in  Gloucester  for 
mistresses. 

Deacon  Schoolmasters. — ^It  will  be  seen, 
upon  reference  to  our  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  sup- 
porters  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education,  which  was  held  at  the  Chapter 
House  in  the  Cathedral,  that  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  made  the  important 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  admit  to 
the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons,  such  talented 
young  schoolmasters  as  had  been  trained 
in  the  establishment,  and  were  recom- 
mended by  the  inspectors  and  clergy  of  the 
school.  He  should  not  bate  one  jot  of 
theological  qualifications — but  in  classical 
learning,  not  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  should  satisfy  himself  with  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  which  by  the  canon  law 
was  imperative.  His  lordship  further  said, 
that  the  young  men  so  ordained,  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  the  Diaconate  for  an 
indefinite  period,  although  their  being 
raised  to  the  Fresbyteriate  need  not  be  con- 
sidered hopeless.  It  was  also  expected, 
that  they  should  continue  to  hold  the  office 
of  schoolmasters  in  populous  places  >kI\^c^ 
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there  were  large  schools,  to  which  situa- 
tions only  he  should  think  it  right  to 
appoint  one  of  the  deacons.  We  believe 
that  this  proposition  of  our  Right  Rev. 
Diocesan  will  be  received  with  a  full  mea- 
sure of  approbation,  generally,  as  an 
efficient  means  of  extending  sound  reli- 
gious instruction ;  and  that  it  will  prove 
superior  to  the  plan  adopted  in  some  other 
dioceses,  of  appointing  lay  assistants  to 
the  clergy,  because  it  will  place  the  addi- 
tional religions  teachers  under  the  same 
episcopal  authority.— Woo/irwr**  Gazette. 

Military  Schoolmasters. — The  school- 
masters about  to  be  trained  at  Chelsea  on 
the  new  system,  are  to  be  amenable  to 
military  discipline,  and,  if  approved  after 
probation,  will  be  enlisted  as  soldiers,  and 
take  rank,  when  allotted  to  particular  re- 
giments, immediately  after  the  serjeant- 
major.  They  will  be  mustered  monthly 
with  the  corps,  but  in  other  respects  their 
occupation  will  be  confined  to  the  duties 
which  their  title  denotes.  Height  is  en- 
joined for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  mili- 
tary regulation,  and  age  must  be  prescrib- 
ed on  account  of  the  pension  they  are  to 
receive  after  a  certain  service.  Thus  the 
new  schoolmaster,  like  the  old,  are  to  be 
soldiers  still. 

Oovemment  Plan  of  Education.-^At  a 
meeting  of  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education,  held  at  the  town  hall,  in  Ripon, 
on  Friday,  the  19th  day  of  April,  1847, 
the  right  reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted  :-— 

That  this  board  regards  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction  the  plan  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  schools,  as  set  forth  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, which  have  recently  been  laid  before 
parliament. 

1.  Because  it  directly  recognises  the 
principle  that  the  education  of  the  people 
is  an  essential  element  of  the  public  good, 
and  therefore  to  be  encouraged  and  aided 
by  the  state. 

2.  Because  it  is  based  on  the  only  prin- 
ciple which,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  seems  really  capable  of 
being  carried  into  practice — that  of  assist- 


ing, rather  than  superseding,  the  voluntary 
efforts  which  are  now  in  operation,  and 
which  will  probably,  under  such  encou- 
ragement, increase;  and  of  invigorating 
instead  of  displacing  the  established  system 
of  existing  institutions. 

3.  Because  it  is  distinctly  calculated  to 
diminish  the  main  obstacle  to  all  present 
improvement  in  education,  the  want  oft 
sufficient  supply  of  competent  instructon, 
by  raising  the  character  of  the  profession 
of  the  schoolmaster,  thus  encouraging  a 
greater  number  of  able  persons  to  engage 
in  it ;  and  by  providing  more  adequate 
means  than  now  exist  for  training  them 
for  their  office,  and  for  stimulating  and 
rewarding  their  exertions. 

4.  Because  the  advantages  offered  to 
schools  impose  no  conditions  on  th&x  ma- 
nagers inconsistent  with  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  established  and 
conducted ;  the  proposed  inspection  and 
examinations  being  no  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  ascertaining  from  time 
to  time  the  actual  state  of  the  schools,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  assisted  bf 
the  public  fund ;  and  thus  affording  a  secu- 
rity to  the  country  that  that  fund  is  pro- 
perly and  beneficially  applied. 

5.  Because  in  those  parts  of  the  plan 
which  relate  to  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  (with  which  alone 
this  board  is  concerned)  the  proper  posi- 
tion and  office  of  the  parochial  clergy  ii 
fully  recognised  and  maintained. 

6.  Because,  by  providing  for  different 
systems  of  education  distinct  regulations 
adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
each,  the  proposed  plan  avoids  all  the  evU 
which  would  necessarily  surise  from  a  con- 
flict, or,  no  less,  from  an  attempted  coali- 
tion, of  essentially  inconsistent  views  and 
principles. 

That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutioni, 
signed  by  the  lord  bishop  on  behalf  of  the 
board,  be  transmitted  by  his  lordship  to  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

That  petitions  embodying  the  above  re- 
solution be  presented  to  both  houses  of 
parliament. 

That  the  Earl  of  Harewood  and  the  Earl 
of  Zetland  be  requested  to  present  the  pe- 
tition to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord 
Viscount  Morpeth,  M.P.,and  E.  B.  Deniion, 
Esq.  M.P.,  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Volumes  for  1844,  1845,  and  1846  are  now  ready,  and  all  back  numbers  may  be  had 
except  Nos.  2  and  3.  Any  one  having  these  numbers  to  dispose  of,  will  receive  cue 
shilling  each  for  them,  if  sent  free  to  the  publisher.  A  set  of  the  complete  work  hii 
just  been  made  up,  which  may  be  had  on  direct  application  to  the  publisher. 
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My  Dear  Sir^ — I  find  that  many  clergymen  speak  of  the  minU* 
terial  measure  respecting  education,  as  one  which  they  are  content 
to  accept^  because  it  is  the  best  which  can  be  had  under  our  cir- 
cumstances,  though  it  is  open,  they  think,  to  very  great  objection, 
and  will  not  bear  the  test  of  any  really  high  principle.  If  this 
language  is  merely  meant  to  discourage  any  vehement  exultation 
at  the  adoption  of  this  measure  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  if 
it  were  a  great  victory  won  by  the  Church  over  its  opponents,  I 
can  feel  some  sympathy  with  it.  I  do  not  sec  that  we  have  any 
call  or  any  right  to  triumph.  To  whomsoever  the  credit  of 
the  Minutes  of  the  Council  may  be  ascribed,  we  cannot  take  it 
to  ourselves.  So  far  as  they  are  a  homage  to  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  they  only  show  that  we  possess  a  power  for  which  we  are 
heavily  responsible,  and  which  we  have  but  poorly  used.  So  far 
as  they  put  new  means  within  our  reach,  they  increase  our  obliga- 
tions, but  do  not  reallv  make  us  more  efficient,  unless  we  already 
possess  an  ability  which  no  parliamentary  votes  can  confer.  If 
the  opposition  of  the  Dissenters  was  factious,  we  may  be  glad  that 
it  has  been  unsuccessful ;  but  we  are  poor  Churchmen  if  we  boast 
over  the  errors  of  others,  as  if  we  were  not  prone  to  commit  the 
same.  And  there  may  have  been  a  true  principle  blindly  assert- 
ing itself  in  all  their  violence,  which  we  are  bound  to  respect.  We 
have  no  pretension,  then,  for  indulging  the  pride  of  partisanship  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  indulge  it,  since  nothing- 
can  be  so  inconsistent  with  our  ecclesiastical  profession,  so  fatal 
to  the  solemn,  quiet,  humble  work  of  education. 

But  without  the  least  inclination  to  make  this  measure  an  ex- 
cuse for  party  shouting,  I  do  rejoice  in  it,  because  it  seems  to  me 
one  which,  with  little  outward  pretension,  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  evil  under  which  our  education  has  been  suffering ;  because  it 
solves  most  successfully  not  one  practical  difficulty,  but  a  series  of 
them ;  because  it  effects  this  object  not  only  without  the  violation 
of  any  principle,  but  by  asserting  one,  of  which,  I  believe,  w^e  have 
been  apt  to  lose  sight.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state  shortly 
my  reasons  for  these  opinions ;  I  should  be  very  thankful  if  I  could 
lead  any  one  of  your  readers  to  feel  that  he  is  not  tampering  with 
his  conscience,  and  yielding  to  circumstances,  when  he  receives  a 
portion  of  the  parliamentary  grant  for  his  own  school,  or  contri- 
DUtes  to  it  for  the  schools  which  the  Committee  of  Council  assist ; 
but  that  he  is  in  a  better  and  honester  position  as  a  Church- 
man than  he  would  be  if  he  were  either  working  independently  of 
the  state,  or  if  it  bestowed  its  assistance  simply  upon  Church  of 
England  schools.  I  need  not  stop,  I  think,  to  prove  to  the  readers 
of  your  Journal  that  this  measure  is  not  the  poor  abortion,  ineffec- 
tual for  good  or  evil,  which  some  liberals  have  represented  it.  To 
persons  looking  upon  the  subject  from  without — better  acquainted 
with  club  sofas  than  school  benches — such  auction  is  very  natural. 
They  say  to  themselves, — These  paltry  rules  about  pupil  teachers ; 
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^^  ho  can  speak  of  them  as  a  comprehcDsive  scheme  of  education  ? 
Those  who  look  a  little  into  the  heart  of  the  matter  know  that  the 
ministry  have  gained  in  depth  what  they  have  lost  in  surface  ;  theif 
plan  has  a  root  in  it  which  comprehensive  plans  seldom  have.  Ta 
begin  with  the  schoolmaster  and  not  with  the  schoolroom  is  the 
happiest  and  the  most  wholesome  of  all  innovations.  How  easy 
it  is  to  calculate  the  area  of  a  building,  and  the  number  of  children 
who  may  be  stowed  into  it !  How  impossible  it  is  to  calculate  the 
influence  of  one  living  man  upon  a  living  child  ! 

But  "  it  is  humiliating  to  receive  government  money  for  this  ob- 
ject ;  why  cannot  we  raise  it  by  our  own  exertions  V^  I  have  had 
sufficient  sympathy  with  the  feeling  which  these  words  express^  not 
tb  cast  stones  at  those  who  entertain  it.  There  have  been  times 
when  it  has  seemed  to  me  clear — (1.)  that  churchmen  may  be  in- 
duced to  support  an  efficient  education  by  their  own  means — (2.) 
that^  if  they  can,  it  is  better  for  themselves  and  for  education,  that 
they  should  do  it.  On  both  points  I  am  now  convinced  I  was 
wrong;  the  experience  on  which  I  chiefly  relied  in  support  of  them^ 
having,  I  think,  demonstrated  their  fallacy. 

The  pamphlet  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  called  ^'The 
Church,  the  State,  and  the  Congregation,'^  makes  honourable  al- 
lusion to  the  labours  of  certain  young  laymen  some  years  ago, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Society.  It  is  creditable  to  an  official 
writer  that  he  should  see  the  importance  of  a  movement  which 
many  stiff  dignitaries  regarded  as  one  of  an  irregular  guerilla 
kind.  Certainly  there  never  was  one  which  originated  in  purar 
motives,  or  was  conducted  in  a  more  humble  and  orderly  spirits 
One  of  its  results  is  worthy  of  its  character.  It  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  efficient  training  school.  But  of  all  the  machinery 
which  it  was  the  means  of  calling  into  existence — of  all  the  orga- 
nization for  collecting  funds  and  managing  schools  which  looked 
so  promising  six  years  ago,  what  remains  ?  In  order  to  produce 
an  amount  of  zeal  in  the  community  adequate  to  the  production 
of  these  local  boards,  it  was  necessary  to  call  meetings,  to  pro- 
cure the  patronage  of  noble  lords  and  right  honourable  gentle- 
men, who  were  seeking  to  displace  their  opponents  and  make 
themselves  the  government, — to  use  all  the  watch-words  of  the 
day,  to  throw  out  unjust  insinuations  against  other  men, — to  make 
professions  for  om'selves  which  were  never  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  actual  sums  raised  by  such  means  were  utterly  inadequate; 
the  portion  of  the  nation  for  which  the  clergy  are  responsible  con- 
tinued to  be  poorly  supplied,  even  with  the  opportunities  of  learning. 
But  above  all,  who  did  not  see  that  this  method  of  raising  supplies 
was  utterly  in  contradiction  with  the  idea  of  the  noble  minded  men 
who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Church  education?  Was 
this  the  kind  of  influence  which  a  Church  was  to  exercise  over  her 
children  ?     Were  these  the  tokens  of  her  spiritual  character  ? 

Again,  after  the  failure  of  Sir  James  Graham's  bill  a  more  fiff- 
mal  appeal  was  made  by  the  National  Society  itself  to  the  country. , 
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It  vfmM  responded  to — every  one  said,  magnificently.  The  columns 
in  the  ne^rspapers  spoke  of  fifties,  hundreds,  even  thousands.  It 
was  only  when  the  sum  total  was  given  in  the  advertisements, 
that  we  felt  a  sinking  of  heart.  "The  subscriptions  are  very 
grand  certainly ;  but  is  that  all  you  have  raised  by  such  an  unu- 
sual steam  pressure  ?  Churchmen  are  excited  by  the  desire  of  not 
letting  the  Dissenters  have  their  way,  by  dread  of  disturbances  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  by  a  conviction  that  nothing  could  ever 
be  done  by  the  government — excited  to  do  what  ?  To  cover  the 
north  of  England  with  a  certain  quantity  of  brick  and  mortar.^^ 
Anything  less  visible  and  tangible  than  this  would  not  have  been  re- 
ward sufficient  for  such  paroxysms  of  benevolence ;  you  must  show 
something  for  the  money,  or  it  will  not  come.  And  yet  for  this 
object,  even  for  this,  how  little  did  the  special  fund  avail !  These 
facts  seem  to  me  decisive,  not  merely  that  the  gifts  contributed  by 
mkat  is  called  voluntary  charity  cannot  be  depended  upon,  but  that 
6n  higher  moral  grounds  they  ought  not  to  be  depended  on.  A  body 
which  boasts  that  it  can  educate,  because  education  is  a  spiritual 
work,  should  not  boast  at  the  same  time  that  it  can  raise  money  by 
such  wholly  mechanical  contrivances  as  these.  It  must  be  glad  to 
escape  from  such  an  ignominious  task.  But  how  can  it  escape  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  give  liberally  of  our  substance  ?  Should  we  not 
exhort  others  to  give  ?  The  state  tells  you  that  you  ought :  it  says 
**  Give,  and  we  will  help  you.*^  There  is  scope  for  all  voluntary 
charity,  encouragement  that  it  shall  not  be  wasted.  But  it  is  scope 
for  real,  silent,  continuous  charity.  The  funds  to  which  the  state 
adds  its  own,must  be  provided  regularly,  not  on  sudden  emergencies; 
they  must  therefore  be  contributed  upon  a  principle.  Is  not  this 
what  we  should  desire  ?  Will  they  not,  therefore,  be  more  purely 
and  in  the  truest  sense,  church  offerings? 

<*Yes,  it  will  be  rightly  answered,  if  the  state  demands  no  un- 
worthy conditions  as  the  price  of  its  additions.  But  we  must 
receive  its  inspectors, — a  bondage  surely, — though  one  to  which 
it  maybe  right  to  submit.  Why  should  we  not  inspect  ourselves? 
Why  not  get  the  Central  Committee  of  the  National  Society  to 
send  us  an  inspector  }" 

I  would  ask  whether  such  questions  do  not  imply  something 
like  distrust  of  the  powers  which  we  speak  so  loudly  of?  We  can 
teach ;  we  can  form  men.  Can  you  ?  says  the  government ;  that 
is  just  what  we  want.  Only  we  should  like  to  see  that  you  do  it ; 
we  should  like  to  ascertain  for  ourselves  how  you  do  it.  The  re- 
ply might  be,  We  do  not  admit  your  notions  of  a  man ;  some  of 
you  may  like  pasteboard  men, — men  that  are  merely  made  to  be 
looked  at.  But  this  objection  is  practically  removed  when  we  are 
told,  *^  you  shall  have  all  the  security  that  can  be  given ;  you 
•hall  have  men  of  acknowledged  worth  out  of  your  own  body.^^ 
We  do  not  ask  that  they  shall  adopt  our  maxims ;  we  only  ask 
JUiat  they  shall  be  honest  men,  who  can  say  if  you  are  fulfilling 
llie  end  whidi  you  are  professing  to  aim  at.*     I  really  cannot 

•  This  statement  Answers^  I  think,  a  plausible  aitide  m  \^e  Moruxng  C>vrQuV:\e« 
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understand  what  temptation  a  person  desiring  above  all  things  to 
do  his  duty^  and  to  be  detected  when  he  fails  in  it,  can  have  to  re- 
ject such  a  proposal,  and  not  rather  to  court  it  eagerly.  If  there 
be  no  other  reason  for  claiming  the  services  of  the  government 
of&cer,  what  a  protection  he  may  be  against  the  tyranny  of  commit- 
tees and  subscribers !  How  much  he  may  help  the  clergyman  or 
schoolmaster  in  his  endeavours  to  maintain  reality  against  pretence 
—to  prevent  unhappy  children  from  being  fed  for  show  days,  and 
prizes —  given  to  those  which  have  been  fattened  to  the  greatest 
bulk  and  uselessness.  If  the  clergyman  or  schoolmaster  happens 
not  to  desire  this  help,  but  to  shrink  from  it,  then  we  know  how 
much  he  needs  it,  and  what  an  interest  the  Church  has  in  subject- 
ing him  to  it. 

But  I  come  to  the  great  questipn  of  all — the  present  recognition 
of  schools  conducted  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  undoubted  fu- 
ture recognition  of  schools  conducted  by  Romish  Dissenters.  Are 
not  these  grievances  to  be  borne — not  blessings  to  be  thankful  for? 
Is  there  not  here  a  confusion  of  truth  and  error — inevitable,  seeing 
that  statesmen  are  no  longer  Churchmen,but  yet — ^very  dangerous  to 
individuals  ?  Inevitable !  I  answer,  how  can  the  confusing  of  truth 
and  error  be  inevitable  ?  Do  we  not  feel  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  confused,  very  erroneous,  in  our  own  minds  if  we  even 
think  it  inevitable  ?  And  yet  I  fear  there  is  this  thought  lurking  in 
the  hearts  of  a  great  many  who  use  very  strong  expressions  to  dis- 
guise it  from  themselves.  When  a  person  says.  We  must  not 'sup- 
port the  teaching  both  of  truth  and  error,  he  surely  is,  unawares,  ad- 
mitting this  very  falsehood  into  his  heart.  For  he  knows  that  he 
^oes  support  the  teaching  both  of  truth  and  error  when  he  supports 
teaching  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  he  knows  that  every  teacher  to  whose 
support  he  contributes  does  teach  both.  Evidently,  therefore,  the 
proposition  in  this  general  form  is  not  true;  it  is  dishonest; 
and  yet  he  is  afraid  not  to  state  it  thus  generally,  lest  it  should 
lose  its  effect.  When,  however,  he  has  been  obliged  to  reduce 
it,  he  talks  of  not  supporting  the  teaching  of  "vital*'  error. 
That  exception  stands  him  in   little  stead,  for  he  does  not  ob- 

The  writer  alleges,  that  the  government  scheme  of  inspection  is  a  mere  delusion; 
because  the  British  and  Foreign  schools  are  overlooked  by  those  who  approYC  thenu 
the  schools  of  the  National  Society  by  nominees  of  the  bishops.  Set  each  to  watch 
the  other,  says  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  you  may  get  some  good  from  your  su- 
perintendence. I  think,  none  whatever.  If  a  National  Society  inspector  was  set  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  a  British  school,  he  would  say, — "  I  do  not  blame  the  par- 
ticular schoolmaster, — he  perhaps  does  his  part  well  enough ;  the  'original  maxim  of 
•the  school  is  in  fault."  And  so,  vice  versd,  it  will  be  with  the  Dissenter  examining 
a  school  in  which  teaching  the  catechism  is  the  fundamental  rule.  All  minute,  accu- 
rate vigilance  will  be  in  this  way  prevented  ;  the  inspector  will  not  have  interest  enougli 
in  the  school  to  care  about  its  weak  points ;  he  will  not  be  friendly  enough  to  iti 
main  object  to  desire  that  it  shall  not  be  defeated  through  bad  management.  Reil 
lynx-eyed  observation  you  are  most  likely  to  secure,  if  you  have  a  person  who  approvei» 
on  the  whole,  the  principle  of  an  institution,  and  is  jealous  of  the  disgrace  which 
he  knows  it  must  incur,  and  is  continually  incurring,  from  blundering  efforts  to  carry  it 
out.  I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  no  inspector,  because  he  is  a  clergyman,  is  commit- 
ted to  the  Madras  system,  or  to  any  other  which  the  National  Society  in  past  or  recent 
times  may  have  seen  fit  to  adopt.  Probably  there  are  few  persons  who  have  spoken, 
nod  do  spetik  more  intolerantly  of  such  systems  than  the  clergy. 
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t  to  contribute  to  the  support    of  all   Church    schools^  and 
ret  he  believes  there  are  Churchmen  who  teach  '*  vital  ^^  error. 
rhen  it  is  *^  a  sysiem^^  of  error  which  he  should  not  uphold ;  yet  we 
fthall  find  him  privately  speaking  of  such  and  such  a  man^  whom 
yet  by  public  grants  he  supports,  as  committed  to  an  erroneous 
tt^Btem.    Where  is  the  refuge  from  these  endless  and  most  perilous 
"^^asions  and  contradictions.     Surely  it  is  here.     We  are  bound  by 
^He  solemnest  obligation  to  promote  truth, — to  aim  at  the  subver- 
"^on  of  error.     But  in  every  case  we  must  be  guided,  not  by  any 
^Uch  general  formula,  but  by  strict  and  laborious  exercises  of  the 
Judgment,  directed,  as  we  pray  that  it  should,  by  the  Spirit  of 
6od  in  determining  what  is  the  best  way  of  promoting  truth  and 
subverting  error.     We  are  all  agreed  that  the  way  is  not  to  refuse 
4iII  help  to  those  who  mix  error  and  truth ;  for  if  we  did,  we  could 
only  maintain  infallible  teachers.     But  in  what  degrees,  and  under 
what  conditions,  is  it  for  the  interest  of  truth  that  such  teaching 
should  or  should  not  be  supported  ?  Here  is  ground  for  earnest  en- 
-quiry  and  honest  and  quiet  discussion ;  here  we  may  commit  many 
mistakes  and  correct  them.      Here  is  ample  space  for  religious 
newspapers  to  accuse  those  who  would  give  up  their  lives  for  prin- 
ciple^ of  sacrificing  principle  to  expediency;  though  they  themselves 
never  yet  knew  what  a  principle  was,  and  never  followed  anything 
but  maxims  of  the  most  despicable  and  grovelling  expediency. 

But  there  are  some  who,  feeling  that  the  formula  about  teaching 
truth  and  error  is  a  delusive  one,  yet  think  that  they  have  decided 
the  question  as  to  the  exclusion  of  Romanists  and  Dissenters  by 
saying,  ''These  are  sects,  we  must  maintain  our  position  as  the 
church.'^  I  grant  that  we  must  maintain  our  position  as  Churchmen. 
Would  to  God  we  did  it !  I  grant  that  we  must  repudiate  the  name 
and  notion  of  a  sect.  Would  to  God  that  we  did  it  every  hour !  But 
the  fact  is,  we  know  that  we  are  continually  abandoning  our 
position  as  churchmen;  the  question  is  how  we  may  assert  it 
and  recover  it  ?  We  are  continually  taking  up  a  vile  sectarian 
standing  ground.  How  may  we  abandon  it?  I  answer,  let  us 
begin  in  good  heart  to  educate ;  let  us  believe  that  we  are  to  fur- 
nish the  state  with  good  men  and  good  subjects ;  then  we  must 
put  forth  our  powers  as  a  church ;  then  we  shall  put  them  forth : 
then  we  must  feel  that  we  are  no  longer  a  sect ;  then  we  shall  feel 

it. 

Now  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  that  scheme  of  divided 
education  which  Dr.  Hook  with  such  a  generous  purpose  advocated^ 
with  such  a  noble  self  sacrifice  abandoned,  was  that  in  the  religious 
sdiool  we  should  have  been  intensely  sectarian ;  pouring  with  all 
our  might  dogmas  and  notions  into  the  child,  because  that  was  our 
business,  and  we  must  do  as  much  as  we  could  of  this  business  in 
the  short  time  allotted  for  it, — never  speaking  to  the  spirit  of  the  ' 
child  as  God's  messenger  to  it ;  never,  that  is  to  say,  taking  up  our 
position  as  Churchmen.  But  the  state  leaving  us  an  education 
united  and  free^  now  calls  upon  us  to  do  this.    It  will  be  satisfied 
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with  no  fruits  but  those  which  this  kind  of  discipline  will  produce; 
it  must  have  real  human  creatures^  and  we  say  such  human  crea- 
tures are  begotten  by  a  real  spiritual  power,  and  by  no  other. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  only  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
Conceive,  that  we  have  reason  to  be  ungrudgingly  thankful  for  the 
position,  into  which  not  any  ministry,  not  any  wisdom  of  ours,  but 
the  good  providence  of  God  has  brought  us ;  in  the  new  opportu- 
nities of  trial  which  he  is  affording  us. 

But  do  we  really  wish  that  those  out  of  our  pale  should  feel 
themselves  to  be  sects,  and  sects  only?  Is  not  that  the  most 
miserable  and  false  condition  to  which  they  can  be  reduced  ?  Is 
it  not  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  always  struggling  after 
some  other  state  than  that ;  always  impatient  of  that  ?  Is  not  that 
the  hope  of  their  becoming  one  with  us ;  a  hope  which  we  can  bring 
about  by  no  compromises,  no  recognition  of  them  in  their  charac- 
ters of  sects,  no  attempt  to  meet  them  on  that  ground  of  division. 
Should  not  we  then  hail  any  measure  which  puts  them  upon  this 
effort;  which  says  to  them  as  to  us,  You  say  you  are  Church- 
men :  try  then  to  be  so :  we  statesmen  do  not  deny  it,  whatever 
the  doctors  may  do ;  we  believe  you  can  educate,  we  will  help 
you  to  educate.  For  the  sake  of  truth,  because  I  love  it,  and  be- 
cause I  hate  error,  and  wish  it  to  be  cast  out  of  myself  and  of  aB 
other  men,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  such  language  spoken  by  the 
state ;  rejoiced  to  assist  by  contributing  to  the  state  fund,  that 
Dissenting  Protestants,  and  Dissenting  Romanists  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  that  which,  in  my  conscience  I  believe  is  the 
most  healthful  of  all  kinds  of  exercise,  more  likely  than  all  the 
doses  I  could  give  them  to  cure  them  of  the  disease  under  which 
they  are  labouring,  to  deliver  them  from  the  narrovniess  of  their 
particular  dogmas,  to  make  them  sigh  for  spiritual  freedom,  and 
spiritual  unity ;  to  bring  them  into  the  apprehension  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  universal  fellowship  for  which  they  and  I  are  intended 
by  God,  which  we  lose  sight  of  when  we  begin  to  speculate  and 
debate,  which,  in  a  region  of  calm,  strong,  devotea  action,  un- 
dertaken under  whatever  disadvantages,  and  amidst  whatever  con- 
fusions, for  the  good  of  those  who  are  entrusted  to  us,  and  not 
for  our  own  glory,  we  may  believe  that  He  will  reveal  to  one  and  to 
all  of  us. 

Yours  obediently, 

f.  D.  Maurice. 

P.S. — It  will  be  objected,  peiliaps,  to  the  statements  in  the  latter  part  of  this  letter, 
that  schools  have  been  the  most  successful  instruments  of  propagating  Dissentiog 
as  well  as  Romanist  opinions ;  nay,  that  a  Jesuit  will  not  care  for  a  chapel,  W- 
Tided  you  give  him  free  scope  in  a  school.  Be  it  so ;  I  have  admitted  that  totfB 
is  a  perpetual  temptation  thus  to  abuse  education ;  and  therefore  I  say,  how  dea^ 
able  is  it  Uiat  we,  and  all  others  should  be — not  controlled — but  tested  by  the  stile 
inspector,  to  see  whether  we  are  merely  propagating  notions  or  axe  forming  meo. 
So  far  as  the  Jesuit  is  doing  this,  he  is  doing  good ;  be  is  not  propagating  trniti 
you  are  saving  him  from  propagating  it ;  you  are  turning  him  into  a  good  oitiii>* 
00  £3tx  as  he  is  not  doinff  it,  you  detect  him  ;  yoa  bmig  hiu  to  w  lights  J09 
take  the  best  means  of  msuLing  him  harmless. 
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DmsioK  of  labour  is  not  confined  to  manual  operations,  but  pervades  all 
(employments.  As  more  individuals  come  to  inhabit  a  given  space,  and 
&cility  of  intercourse  is  on  this  point  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion»  a  more  extensive  division  of  labour  becomes  practicable  and  profit- 
'tble.  We  trace  it  in  education  as  in  other  business  ;  and  schools  of  de- 
Hgn,  agricultural  and  chemical  colleges,  singing  schools,  &c.,  are  nov 
•established  for  teaching  separately  various  arts,  which  were  formerly 
taught,  and  still  are  in  some  places,  under  one  roof  and  by  one  or  two- 
teachers.  Special  training,  indeed,  is  as  necessary  in  mental  as  in  manual 
•education ;  and  as  boys  are  bound  apprentices  to  only  one  trade,  we  may 
infer,  that  mental  training  will  in  time  be  more  and  more  restricted  to 
ibirming  those  habits  of  mind  which  are  peculiarly  requisite  for  the  suc- 
eessful  prosecution  of  each  particular  profession.  Then  we  may  expect, 
that  the  modern  profession  of  the  press,  now  the  means  of  informing  all 
other  professions,  will  not  be  neglected,  and  that  youth  will  be  regularly 
•drilled  to  be  reporters,  contributors,  and  editors,  as  they  now  are  to  be 
surgeons,  farmers,  and  attornies. 

In  Germany,  where  education  is  scientifically  studied,  and  honoured  as  a 
noble  art,  special  schools  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  even  established 
tx>  teach  house-keeping  to  the  females  of  the  middle  classes.  Military  acade- 
mies at  Hanover.  Berlin,  Brunswick,  and  Vienna,  long  attracted  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  to  learn  the  whole  art  of  war.  Trade  schools 
are  of  more  modem  origin  in  Germany  than  even  the  "  commercial  acade- 
aodes"  of  England,  so  named,  we  are  afraid,  rather  from  being  commercial 
concerns  than  from  what  is  taught  in  them.  There  have  been,  however, 
iar  some  years  respectable  commercial  schools  at  Hamburgh  and  Lubec, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  there  are  no  doubt  others  of  which  we 
are  ignorant;  there  is  one  at  Leipsic,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak, 
which  is  the  youngest  and  perhaps  the  most  complete.  The  trade  schools 
of  Grermany  are  certainly  not  yet  so  celebrated  as  were  its  military  acade- 
mies ;  the  rise  of  the  farmer  and  the  decline  of  the  latter,  is,  however,  one 
of  the  cheering  signs  of  the  disposition  of  the  age  ;  and  the  continuance  of 
peace,  which  has  allowed  Germany  to  prosper  much  in  national  wealth, 
aeema  likely  to  make  its  trade-schools  as  celebrated  for  training  youth  in 
the  gentle  arts  of  peace,  as  its  military  schools  were  for  teaching  them 
those  of  war. 

Leipsic,  like  the  generality  of  towns  in  the  north  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  those  on  the  Rhine,  which  have  benefited  by  steam  navigation,  for 
which  Germany  is  indebted  to  England,  is  rapidly  extending  and  improv- 
ing, and  displays,  in  numerous  elegant  modern  buildings,  signs  both  of 
prosperity  and  a  cultivated  taste.  In  1824,  the  population  was  36,354,  at 
the  end  of  1843,  51,519,  nearly  doubling  itself  in  27  years— a  ratio  of  in- 
oreaae  only  surpassed  by  the  cities  of  the  United  States  or  the  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Great  Britain.  The  present  generation,  too,  are  not  con- 
tented with  the  accommodation  of  their  forefathers :  and  the  extending 
auburhs  are  adorned  with  magnificent  houses,  that  in  outward  appearance 
may  almost  vie  with  the  palaces  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  On  the  north  side 
of  Lieipsic  a  new  city  (Fredericstadt)  is  just  rising  into  importance. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  town  there  are  also  many  new  buildings ;  and 
here,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Peter's-gate,  in  a  healthy  open  situation. 
Stands  Leipdc  trade  school.     It  is  a  respectable,  but  neither  a  uev7  tiot  s. 
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eliowy  mansion,  with  handsome  and  spacious  grounds.  It  has  fourteei^ 
large  class  rooms,  a  very  handsome  saloon  for  public  examinations  and 
exhibitions,  capable  of  holding  all  the  scholars,  vfith  a  large  body  of  spec- 
tators, a  well  fitted  up  laboratory,  a  useful  library,  a  collection  of  minerals,  ai 
cabinet  of  coins,  and  numerous  models  to  illustrate  the  mechanic  arts.  For 
the  number  of  scholars  who  at  present  attend  it,  about  130  in  all,  or  for 
the  whole  number  which  it  is  intended  to  receive,  about  150,  the  accom- 
modation is  ample ;  and  in  England,  where  space  is  more  valuable  than  u» 
Germany,  would  probably  be  considered  sufficient  to  accommodate  thrice 
the  number.  The  limitations  we  are  subjected  to  on  this  score,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  dense  population,  is  a  strong  reason  and  motive  for  esta- 
blishing rigid  order  amongst  us ;  but  the  abundance  of  space  in  the 
the  Leipsic  trade  school  encourages  no  confusion.  Every  hat,  cloak,  and* 
umbrella  has  its  numbered  and  appropriate  place;  every  boy  bis  own 
seat  and  desk,  on  which  a  card,  with  his  name  imprinted  in  gilt  letters,  i^ 
fixed.  In  fact,  the  director,  Herr  August  Schiebe,  seems  inspired  with  a 
genius  for  method  and  regularity,  and  every  thing  is  well  arranged,  and 
the  whole  business  conducted  without  any  screaming  voice  being  heard, 
or  rude  hand  seen  accomplishing  the  useful  work.  Instead  of  cut  or 
notched  desks,  blackened  or  scribbled  walls,  such  as  we  see  in  Englisb 
high  schools,  and  even  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  colleges,  every  school  room, 
when  we  visited  it,  was  like  a  neat  but  plain  private  apartment,  and  the 
tables  and  desks  were  as  clean  and  uninjured  as  those  of  the  reading  room 
of  the  British  Museum  or  a  genteel  literary  institution. 

The  school  was  first  established  in  1 831 ;  and  consequently  not  very  long 
after  wants  similar  to  those  felt  at  Leipsic  had  led  to  the  establishment  of 
mechanics'  institutes,  apprentice  libraries,  and  schools  of  arts,  in  various  parts- 
of  England  and  Scotland.  A  banker  of  the  name  of  Hammar,  a  partner  in 
the  house  of  Hammar  and  Schmidt,  at  Leipsic,  being  aware  of  the  want  <tf 
competent  instruction  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and  men  of  business,  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  such  a  school ;  and  having  imparted  his  views  to  the 
chief  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  in  February,  1830,  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  consent 
of  the  magistrates  of  Leipsic,  and  the  approbation  of  the  government  of 
Saxony  having  been  obtained,  the  school  was  solemnly  consecrated, — ^for 
the  Germans  follow  the  good  plan  commemorated  by  Schiller,  of  commenc* 
ing  every  great  work  by  saying  an  earnest  word — on  January  23rd,  1831, 
and  the  following  day  the  teaching  began.  In  the  first  instance,  all  the 
expense  was  borne  by  the  Leipsic  Grocers'  Company,  subsequently  the  go- 
vernment of  Saxony  contributed  annually  1,500  dollars,  the  magistrates  of 
Leipsic  increased  the  funds,  and  the  trades'  deputies  presented  the  scho(d 
with  various  useful  objects  and  600  dollars,  to  purchase  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  physical  sciences.  At  present,  the  chief  expense  is  de- 
frayed by  the  scholars. 

The  school  is  intended  for  two  distinct  classes.  First,  the  merchant's  and 
tradesmen's  apprentices  of  Leipsic  ;  second,  youths  intended  for  the  higher 
walks  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  business,  excluding  the  learned 
professions.  For  both  the  course  of  instruction  is  extended  over  three' 
years ;  and  scholars  of  the  second  class  are  not  received  before  they  are 
fourteen  years  of  age,  nor  after  they  are  sixteen.  Both  classes  are  instruc- 
ted in  French  and  German,  including  composition  in  both  languages,  m^ 
cantile  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  all  necessary  and  usefol 
counting-house  knowledge.  The  two  classes  do  not  study  together,  bat 
the  BRxne  masters  teach  both,  and  both  receive  the  same  kind  of  instructioiir 
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rso  far  as  the  above  description  extends,  though  not  at  the  same  time  nor  in 
<oommon.  llie  second,  or  non-apprentice  class,  in  addition  are  taught 
^brawmg.  particularly  linear  drawing  and  the  English  language.  They 
receive  instruction  in  history,  particularly  the  history  of  trade ;  in  natural 
Jiistory,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  business  of  the  merchant ;  in  the  history 
ci  manufactures  and  articles  of  commerce,  illustrated  by  specimens ;  in 
^chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy,  as  applied  to  the  arts ;  in  book- 
keeping, the  laws  of  exchange,  &c.,  &c.  In  short  it  comprises  as  complete 
«  course  of  needful  instruction  for  the  future  merchant,  as  can  well  be 
crammed  into  three  years'  tuition  at  school. 

"The  instruction  in  mathematics,'*  says  the  plain  and  unpretending 
prospectus  of  the  school,  "  serves  both  as  a  general  means  of  education, 
and  as  a  preparation  for  special  duties.  Hence  there  is  connected  with  it 
an  explanation  of  the  chief  problems  of  land-surveying,  of  finance,  in- 
dnding  the  principles  of  a  sinking  fund,  or  gradually  extinguishing  debts, 
mud  the  principles  of  insurance,  llie  instruction  in  mechanical  philosophy 
it  extended  to  astronomy,  and  to  all  sorts  of  machinery,  explaining  the 
laws  of  propulsion  and  motion,  as  brought  into  operation  by  the  labour  of 
men  and  animals,  and  by  wind,  water,  and  steam-engines.  Instruction  in 
the  nature  of  machinery,  is  connected  with  technical  instruction  in  its  ap- 
plication to  mines  and  collieries,  the  preparation  of  metals,  and  to  various 
kinds  of  manufactures." 

From  the  annual  publications  of  the  school  as  well  as  from  personal  in- 
spection, we  are  convinced  that  the  actual  instruction  surpasses,  (which  is 
a  rare  merit  in  schools,  at  least  in  England,)  the  promised  instruction. 
Brery  year  the  director,  Herr  Schiebe,  publishes  what  he  calls  *•  Einla- 
dmtgs  Schrift  zur  PrU/ung  in  der  Oefentlichen  Handels-Lehranstalt  zu 
LeipsiCt"  which  is  not  merely,  as  its  title  might  suggest,  a  mere  invitation 
to  attend  the  school,  but  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
pages,  on  some  subject  of  great  interest  and  utility  to  the  commercial 
students,  published  at  the  period  of  the  annual  examination,  to  give  it 
dignity  and  importance.  The  series  before  us  comprises  essays  on  the 
fisllowing  subjects : — "  The  rate  of  mortality  in  general,  and  in  particular 
nfthai  of  Leipsic  ;"  a  subject  which  is  fully  and  fairly  explained,  and  the 
cate  of  mortality  at  Leipsic  at  different  periods,  compared  and  contrasted 
with  that  of  other  places.  "A  notice  of  the  establishment, progress  and 
tfkcis  of  the  Leipsic  trade  school"  in  which  much  valuable  information 
concerning  it  is  to  be  found.  "  The  necessity  and  utility  of  instruction  in 
Technology  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  in  trade  schools,"  In  this  essay  the 
connection  between  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  is  clearly  traced, 
and  the  utility  of  general  instruction  in  them  all  for  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  strongly  insisted  on.  "  The  fur  trade  of  the  world"  is  con- 
ckely  and  yet  fully  treated  in  an  essay  with  this  title,  which  was  the  subject 
of  two  papers  published  on  successive  anniversaries  of  the  public  exami- 
nation. In  another  paper  the  cod  fishery  is  described.  Finally,  "  On 
mme  of  the  institutions  of  France  in  relation  to  trade  and  industry"  in  which 
a  succinct  account  of  the  Tribunaux  de  Commerce,  the  Juges  d' Arbitration, 
abe  Conseils  dee  Prudhommes,  and,  in  short,  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commiercial  institutions  of  France,  is  given,  such  as  we  should  seek  for  in 
^n  in  any  books  intended  for  English  students.  All  these  subjects  are 
connected  with  commercial  education,  and  the  choice  of  them  indicates  a 
presiding  spirit,  sensible  of  what  will  be  useful  to  the  students,  and 
anxious  to  supply  it.  The  nature  of  these  productions  contribute  to  re- 
commend the  establishment^  and  render  it  worthy  oC  beVnig  ^^\.«n^vi^^ 
known.  i  ^ 
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The  expense  of  the  instruction  is,  for  the  first  or  apprentice  class,  a» 
follows : — Entrance  money,  one  Reichsthaler ;  annual  charge,  payable 
half  yearly  in  advance,  for  the  sons  and  apprentices  of  grocers  18  Rthlr., 
for  the  sons  and  apprentices  of  the  Leipsic  tradesmen,  24.  They 
are  taught  for  this  sum  10  hours  every  week  throughout  the  year,  widi 
a  short  vacation  in  autumn.  The  second  or  upper  class  have  30  boon 
instruction  every  week,  and  pay,  entrance  money,  3  Rthlr.;  annoal 
charge,  to  he  paid  half  yearly  in  advance,  the  first  year,  150  Rthlr., 
]|econd  year,  120,  and  the  third  year,  100.  A  Leipsic  grocer's  son  pays: 
a  fourth  less.  The  Reichsthaler  referred  to  is  worth  about  2*.  Hid.',  so 
that  the  three  years'  expense  for  the  instruction  only,  exclusive  of  books 
and  any  private  lesson  a  youth  may  choose  to  have,  such  as  dancing, 
riding,  and  music,  is  about  £56  6^.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expense 
of  maintenance,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the 
students.  The  young  men  are  boarded  in  the  town  with  persons  con- 
Bected  with  the  establishment,  and  approved  of  by  the  directors,  who  hdd 
them  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  their  boarders.  Thus  the  instito* 
tion,  like  the  Westminster  school,  combines  the  advantage  of  a  public 
school  with  a  residence  in  a  private  family.  The  board  and  other  expenses 
amount  from  £40  to  £80  per  year,  makings  according  to  the  station  and 
wishes  of  the  parent,  the  whole  cost  from  £60  to  £100  a  year ; — tJ» 
expense  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  not  less  than  the  expense  of  first  class 
schools  in  England  ;  but  the  instruction,  the  discipline,  the  management, 
are  all  decidedly  superior  to  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Amongst  the  students  there  have  been  from  the  commencement  a  con- 
siderable number  of  foreigners,  belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  commerdil 
world,  including  several  English ;  and  at  present  there  are  eight  or  ten. 
Of  the  90  scholars  at  the  beginning  of  1846,  24  were  not  German,  and 
the  Germans  were  collected  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  school  bai 
acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  young  men  educated  in  it  are  at  a  pre- 
mium in  mercantile  houses  in  Germany.  Recently,  it  has  been  mucb 
insisted,  that  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  England  requires  ai 
much  attention,  as  that  of  either  the  lower  or  the  upper,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  found  institutions  expressly  to  educate  them.  Their  import- 
ance in  the  political  cmd  social  scale  has  of  late  been  much  increased; 
their  numbers  too  are  augmenting  very  fast ;  they  are,  perhaps,  destined 
to  absorb  the  other  classes,  if,  as  is  now  generally  hoped,  the  lower  classei 
are  to  be  really  and  effectually  elevated :  and  to  their  education,  therefore, 
too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  directed.  On  this  account  we  rgoioe 
at  an  opportunity  of  bringing  under  public  notice  a  really  good  achool,  for 
one  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  such  as  is  hardly  known,  we  are  afraid, 
out  of  Germany ;  and  we  are  glad  to  state  that  it  is  easily  accessible  to  otf 
mercantile  classes,  and  that  several  of  them  have  profited  by  sending  tibeir 
sons  to  the  Leipsic  trade  school.  Hamburgh  is  reached  from  London  or 
Hull  in  little  more  than  two  days,  and  one  day  suffices  to  reach  Lef- 
sic  from  Hamburgh.  Railways  and  steam  ships  are  making  educatkA 
and  knowledge  of  all  kinds  common  property ;  and  if  our  countrymen 
wished  to  remain  worse  educated  than  the  Germans,  they  would  find  it 
nearly  as  difficult  as  it  is  for  the  Germans  to  dispense  with  our  machiaeiy* 
For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  great  physical  improvementt  hm 
been  flowing  from  England  over  the  continent,  and  now  it  would  appitf 
liiat  England  is  to  be  repaid  by  a  return,  to  use  a  commercial  term,  of 
moral  and  mental  improvements. 

T. 
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W  INCULCATING  THE  LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  RETURNS 

OF  SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

T  has  long  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  seek  to  impress 
ipon  children  the  habit  of  constantly  looking  to  the  particular  providence 
>f  Ood  as  the  source  of  their  daily  preservation  and  sustenance,  connecting 
vith  it  the  habitual  feeling  of  cheerful  contentment  as  the  basis  of  honest 
nduatry  in  every  position  of  life,  but  particularly  in  that  to  ^vhich  a  child 
s  evidently  called.  Accordingly  it  has  been  my  practice,  besides  availing 
myself  of  occasional  opportunities  of  leading  out  this  disposition,  to  set 
ipart  one  Sunday  in  the  autumn,  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  fruits  of 
[larvest,  for  specisdly  dwelling  upon  the  fact  of  our  national  and  individual 
lependence  upon  our  Almighty  Father  for  the  supply  of  "  all  things  that 
be  needful  both  for  our  souls  and  bodies.'*  Now  this  subject  seems  to 
have  acquired  increased  importance  lately  (if  I  may  so  speak)  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  carelessness  and  indifference  to  it  (among  other  sins). 
having  provoked  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  a  special  act  of  national  humiliation  becoming,  indeed,  essential  to 
our  future  deliverance  from  greater  punishments.  A  fast  has  been  pro- 
daimed  by  lawful  authority,  and  kept,  God  alone  knows  how  far  accept- 
ably. God's  pure  and  jealous  eye  alone  could  read  the  state  of  each  heart 
before  him  on  the  day  of  outward  humiliation,  and  discover  to  what  ex- 
tent the  proud  independence  of  sinful  man  received  a  check  :  also  the 
degree  of  permanency  attaching  to  our  individual  convictions  of  sin.  But 
if  OB  that  day  we  were  sensible  of  the  sin  of  unbelief,  and  our  hearts  told 
118  emphatically  of  our  habitual  insensibility  concerning  God's  particular 
providence,  surely  there  is  no  day  on  which  this  truth  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  by  engaging  in  a  national  fast  we  are  pledged  to  future 
amendment.  For  this  reason  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  attention  of  your 
readers  a  mode  of  practice,  which  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Church's  teaching,  by  which  a  provision  may  be  made  for 
presenting  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  in  all  our  schools,  at 
stated  periods,  the  great  fact  of  our  entire  dependence  upon  God  for  con- 
tinued life,  food,  health,  and  all  things  we  enjoy,  whether  received  through 
others,  or  obtained  through  our  own  exertions. 

The  plan  alluded  to  is  to  devote  two  Sundays  in  the  year  to  the  incul- 
cation of  this  doctrine  with  more  than  usual  prominency :  one  such  day 
in  the  spring,  for  instance,  being  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  com- 
monly called  Rogation  Sunday,  and  the  other  in  the  autumn,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  The  reason  why  the  former 
is  named  is,  because  the  Church  teaches  us  on  that  day  to  ask,  among 
other  things,  for  God's  blessing  upon  the  seed  cast  into  the  ground ; 
and  the  other,  because  it  seems  not  unlikely,  from  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  the  gospel,  that  the  Church  desires  our  attention  to  be  drawn 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  a  marked  manner,  to  the  fact  of  our  own  en- 
tire insufficiency,  of  ourselves,  to  provide  what  is  needful  for  our  bodies, 
and  so  to  lead  us  in  faith  to  depend  upon  €rod,  the  author  of  our  natural 
and  spiritual  life.  The  propriety  of  such  teaching  at  such  a  time  appears 
manifest,  when  we  observe  that  at  this  period  (September  12th  in  the  pre- 
sent year)  the  fruits  of  harvest  have  already  been,  and  are  being,  gathered 
in.  By  this  time  of  the  year  the  prospects  of  the  general  harvest  are 
usually  so  fiir  known  as  to  supply  matter  for  special  application  as  ill  us - 
tmtive  of  the  good  providence  of  God ;  and  it  appears  to  me  exceedingly 
teirable  for  &e  teacher  to  aviul  himself  of  the  circumstances*  local  oc 
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otherwise,  of  each  particular  year  for  the  purpose  of  more  completely  and 
practically  exemplifying  the  great  truth  in  question.     Besides,  the  advan- 
tage  herein  is,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  heing  every  year  the  same^ 
the  important  end  is  herehy  attained  of  presenting,  year  by  year,  the  same 
essential  truth,  illustrated,  however,  and  brought  home  by  the  ever  fresh 
variety  of  God's  recurring  goodness.     Undoubtedly  the  particular  provi- 
dence  of  God  may  be  exemplified  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  claim  the  assent 
of  the  understanding ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  is  required — it  must  come 
home  to  the  feelings  as  an  unquestionable,  vital  fact.      And  there  is  no 
way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so  well  calculated  (humanly  speaking)  to  produce 
this  effect  as  by  pointing  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  provide  for  our  wants  in  the  then  present  harvest,  that  being  a 
time  when  the  facts  are  fresh  upon  our  minds,  and  therefore  potent  in  their 
effect  upon  our  feelings.      But  the  truth  thus  presented  with  reference  to 
the  general  harvest  will  tell  with  different  effect  in  different  localities,  and 
upon  persons  surrounded  by  different  associations,  and  yet  more  intimately 
still  upon  different  natural  dispositions.     And  I  would,  with  all  deference, 
suggest  that  these  points  are  all  worthy  of  deep  and  attentive  study  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  in  order  that  he  may  be  instrumental  in  developing  in 
his  young  scholars  a  disposition  of  daily  dependence  upon  God,  without 
anxious  care  for  the  future,  as  regards  temporal  things. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  this  lesson  is  to  learn,  and  what  discipline  is 
necessary  to  perfect  us  in  it,  albeit  God's  grace  is  sufficient  to  produce  is 
us  any  degree  of  excellency  to  which  human  nature  can  attain,  and  is  rare 
not  to  be  withheld  from  him  who  heartily  seeks  for  it  aright.  We  hsTe 
every  reason  therefore  to  bestow  much  care  on  the  cultivation  of  this  right 
disposition  in  children.  And  the  especial  advantage  to  be  derived  firom 
following  the  order  of  the  Church's  teaching  in  this  respect  is,  that  the 
same  truth  keeps  coming  statedly  before  them  in  after  years,  and  thus  maf 
be  the  means,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  of  keeping  in  remembrance  that 
which  they  had  imbibed  when  under  direct  tuition  at  school. 

I  beg  thus  to  submit  the  foregoing  remarks  as  indicating  a  mode  of  prac* 
tice  in  our  schools  on  Sunday,  which  is  this  year  suggested  to  our  minds 
with  more  than  common  force,  when,  as  before  observed,  we  have  been 
pledged  to  future  amendment  of  life  in  all  respects  by  our  outward  act  of 
national  humiliation  before  God  on  account  of  our  past  sins.  And  I  would 
here  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  foregoing  suggestion  is  not  intended 
to  include  all  the  teaching  in  relation  to  the  particular  providence  of  God 
that  is  to  be  exercised  in  our  schools,  any  more  than  the  special  considera- 
tion of  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  for  our  sins  on 
Good  Friday,  or  of  his  glorious  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  Easter  Day, 
is  intended  to  include  all  the  direct  teaching  in  the  year  on  those  funds* 
mental  points  of  Christianity. 

William  Spbnci. 
Clapton. 


WANT  OF  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Rev.  Sib,— In  an  article  on  "  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  in  Germany," 
your  correspondent  states  that,  in  all  the  wide  lands  that  rest  under  the 
Kaisir's  sceptre,  there  is  one  authorized  list  of  books  which  must  be  used 
in  all  schools.  He  goes  on  to  observe,  that  "  in  England  this  would  be 
imj)0S8ible,  and  very  undesirable/'  This  is  doubtkss  true;  but  are  not  the 
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evils  of  the  opposite  extreme,  though  of  a  different  character,  equalljr great 
and  mischievous?  What  can  be  less  desirable  than  the  unsystematic 
manner  of  using  school  books  in  this  our  father-land  ?  From  the  very  mul- 
tiplicity which  surrounds  us,  we  hecomc  deficient  in  proper  books  and 
school  apparatus.  We  take  up  one,  put  it  down,  and  adopt  another; 
vhich  soon  gives  place  to  a  third  ;  our  scholars,  in  leaving  one  school  for 
another,  have  other  books  from  which  they  are  to  derive  instruction,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  their  ideas  become  confused,  and  the  knowledge 
which  we  strive  to  convey  to  them  is  but  imperfectly  acquired.  Witness 
the  multiplicity  of  books  on  English  grammar  and  arithmetic.  How 
sweepingly  do  authors  often  condemn  each  other !  How  various  are  the 
rules  they  give ! 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  di» 
rected  their  attention  to  the  preparation  of  school  books  and  school  appa- 
ratus, to  be  used  in  schools  subject  to  government  iuspection  ;  and  I  shall 
anxiously  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  their  list  of  books,  &c.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  committee  will  go  forward  on  the  principles  on  which  they 
have  commenced.  Any  additional  facilities  for  rendering  the  selection  of 
hooks  for  the  use  of  schools  better  and  more  uniform,  must  be  very  desira- 
ble, and  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  your  Journal  should  be 
the  medium  of  conveying  to  masters  and  school  committees  a  list  of  the 
most  approved  books  for  national  schools. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  information  given  by  your  correspondent  regards 
ing  books  on  scripture  history.  Perhaps  he  could  give  me  further  infor- 
mation respecting  the  following : — 

I  much  feel  the  want  of — 

1.  An  interesting  topography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Are  not 
youths  on  leaving  our  schools,  and  also  those  of  a  higher  grade,  generally 
deficient  in  the  (I  would  almost  say)  necessary  knowledge  of  their  own 
country  ? 

2.  In  following  out  the  suggestions  of  your  correspondent,  Granta,  I 
feel  the  want  of  spelling  cards.  I  have  in  use  those  published  by  the  Su- 
rety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  but  sadly  are  they  deficient  in 
attaining  the  object  for  which  they  were  arranged.  I  hope  Granta  will  fa- 
vour us  with  copious  examples  of  his  dictation  exercises. 

3.  In  No.  3  of  the  catechetical  series,  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  the  explanation  of  words  is  very  limited.  I 
much  wish  for  a  greater  extension,  and  a  better  selection  of  questions. 

I  4.  A  catechism  on  church  history.  I  am  already  in  possession  of  a  small 
treatise  published  by  Bums,  which  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  compen- 
dious ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  lliis  comes  nearer  to 
the  purpose  than  any  other  I  know  of,  but  it  is  not  exactly  suited  for  our 
schools ;   it  will  do  for  diocesan  schools. 

5.  Selections  in  poetry  to  succeed  the  hymns  for  national  schools,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
Ii^  6.  Lessons  on  linear  drawing. 

7.  Lessons  on  words  connected  with  things,  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wil- 
derspin,  with  a  good  picture  alphabet. 

8.  Lessons  on  objects,  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Mayo. 

9.  Reading  lessons  for  the  simultaneous  method,  similar  to  the  first  part 
of  **  Reading'  Series*  No.  1.  Lesson  book.  No.  1,"  printed  on  large  sheets* 
in  very  dear  type,  with  a  picture  at  the  head,  so  as  to  come  between  the  pic- 
ture alphabet  and  the  prints  of  animals  with  reading  lessons  published  by 
theBocpeCf. 
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10.  Large  figures  (Arabic)  painted  on  tin»  for  the  use  of  iht  AImlci,  ^jt* 

4  sets. 

1 1 .  I  would  propose  that  all  books  used  in  national  schools  should  haw 
annexed  to  them  questions  similar  to  those  compiled  by  the  Rev.  F.  Itei 
monger,  for  the  different  elementary  books  used  in  national  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  approved  list  of  books  for  use  in  national  schools,  I 
would  suggest  also  that  there  might  be  afforded  in  your  Journal  a  list  of 
books  more  especially  for  the  use  of  masters.     Such  as  come,  like  myseU; 
from  one  of  the  great  training  institutions,  where  they  have  access  to  a 
good  library,  fefcl  this  want  most  severely,  especially  as  our  private  re** 
sources  are  generally  inadequate  to  obtain  them.     Such  is  the  state  of 
things,  that  we  cannot  provide  the  necessary  tools  for  our  calling.     I  be^ 
lieve  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  continues  to 
grant  libraries  to  schools  in  the  proportion  of  half  to  a  certain  amoaot 
Why  should  they  not  extend  to  schoolmasters  advantages  somewhat  ei^ 
milar— such  as  a  grant  to  the  school  library,  containing  books  suitatieto 
the  master ;  for  if  it  be  necessary  to  grant  books  for  the  use  of  the  school 
children,  how  much  more  for  him  who  has  the  care  of  them  ? 

I  remain.  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Elham,  Canterbury,  P.  H.  H. 


My  dear  Sir, — I  should  be  obliged  if  some  one  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents would  mention,  if  they  can,  one  or  more  books,  of  moderates 
price,  (with  the  publishers*  names,)  containing  general  information  onprec- 
tical  topics.  Chambers*  **  Introduction  to  the  Sciences*'  is  a  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  book  I  want  for  the  upper  classes  of  my  schools ;  but  it  is  spoilt 
by  the  insertion  of  phrenological  speculations.  I  have  seen  NicoVs 
*•  Introductory  Book  of  the  Sciences,"  (Oliver  and  Boyd,)  advertised; 
but  I  know  nothing  as  to  its  merits.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  "  Flvi 
Empires,"  (Burns'  Fireside  Library),  and  Mr.  Hopwood's  "  Child's  Geo- 
graphy," (Masters),  are  books  of  the  kind  I  mean,  in  history  and  geographj 
respectively.  "  The  Instructor,"  (J.  W.  Parker) — Vol.  3,  "  Lessons  on 
the  Universe,'*  and  Vol.  4,  "  Months  and  Seasons."  is  also  not  without 
merit.  And  much  general  information  is  scattered  through  several  recent 
volumes  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

But  we  w^ant  a  single  volume  that  shall  embrace  all  these  and  kindred 
topics  :  a  book  that  will  furnish  rudimentary  notions :  an  introduction  to 
special  and  detailed  instruction. 

And  this,  again,  must  appear  under  the  form  of  a  class  readrng-hook: 
since  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  erect  the  above  into  separate  subjects 
of  instruction  in  our  parochial  schools,  with  their  respective  hours  in  thfc 
time-table.  The  *•  I'hird"  and  '•  Fourth"  Books  of  the  "  Irish  Board'*  ari 
very  inferior  specimens  of  what  such  a  single  volume  should  be. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  any  such  volume  from  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  But  a  spirited  private  publisher  might  bring  one 
out  witk  advantage. 

Gbanta. 


BOOKS  WANTED  FOR  COUNTRY  PARISHES. 

Sir, — I  HAVE  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of  &  lendiiig^libfsiir 
in  a  country  parish,  and  have  directed  my  attention  very  careldUgr  t9^ 
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labfeet  you  refer  to  in  your  article  on  "  Cheap  Literature  of  the  Day"  in 
your  April  number. 

I  have  obserred  that  the  respectable  people  in  country  parishes,  such  as 
fiarmera'  wives  and  little  shopkeepers,  are  very  fond  of  taking  in  some  work 
«f  ft  standard  character  in  numbers  or  parts.  They  like  the  work  to  be  in 
good  sized  type — larger  type,  indeed,  than  is  ordinarily  employed  —such 
for  instance  as  that  used  in  Sutton's  '*  Learn  to  Live,"  and  "  Learn  to 
Die/*  published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society ;  or  the  type  used  for 
tiie  words  "  Wisdom  and  Knowledge"  in  the  motto  on  your  title  page. 
They  like  each  part  or  number  to  have  also  an  engraving  as  the  frontis- 
piece. It  need  not  be  of  a  very  high  style  of  art,  and,  if  coloured,  the  better. 
With  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  work  :  it  should  be  of  a  religious 
character — **  a  spiritual  book"  as  they  call  it — in  short,  a  book  to  take 
down  from  the  shelf  every  Sunday  evening,  for  the  father,  mother,  and 
children  to  read  and  look  over.  Such  a  work  would  be  a  "  Life  of  Christ," 
detailing  in  continuous  order  the  miracles  and  discourses,  &c.,  of  the  gos* 
pdi  history,  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  interspersed 
with  doctrinal  and  practical  explanations  and  reflections,  somewhat  in  the 
manner,  for  example,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barter's  abridgment  of  Old  Testa* 
Bent  History,  only  more  copious.  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Life  of  Christ" 
would  of  course  furnish  copious  materials.  Mr.  Foster's  (of  the  Savoy) 
continuous  Narrative  and  Harmony,  &c.,  might,  with  the  author's  per- 
aission,  be  largely  drawn  on  ;  and  various  other  works,  and  single  ser- 
mons bearing  on  the  subject.  JB.g,,  "  The  mind  of  Christ  a  pattern  of  re- 
newed nature,"  in  Sermons  by  Miller,  the  Bampton  lecturer.  Bishop 
Ken's  '*  Meditation  on  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,"  should  be  inserted  in  con- 
aection  with  Luke  ii.  42. 

Passages  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  conveying  the  Church's  in- 
terpretation of  various  passages  should  be  quoted  in  the  notes  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  ;  eg,.  On  the  3rd  of  John,  the  gospel  in  the  service  for  the 
Baptism  of  adults  should  be  referred  to.  On  John  xix,  34,  the  Benedic- 
tkm  of  the  water  in  the  baptismal  service.  On  John  vi,  53,  the  prayer  be- 
fore •'  the  prayer  of  consecration"  in  the  communion  service.  And  so  the 
Improper  prefaces,"  the  **  collects,"  the  "  articles,"  &c. 

The  size  of  the  parts  should  be  small  quarto. 
.   Trusting  that  these  suggestions  may  be  of  service,  I  remain. 

Yours  faithfully. 

One  engaged  in  Tuition. 

P.S.  The  simple  republication  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  work,  with  omissions, 
a  few  additions,  and  notes,  would  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
The  old  engravings  should,  if  practicable,  be  republished,  together  with 
the  engravings  from  Raphael's  Cartoons,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  obtained 
from  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  The  work  should  be  put  into  the 
lands  of  the  country  booksellers,  to  be  by  them  circulated  through  the 
Country  districts  by  means  of  the  travelling  booksellers.  The  price  of  each 
monthly  Part  might  be  Is,  6d.  or  2^. —  [Is  not  this  too  high  ? — Ed.] 


•      ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BOOKS  ON  SACRED  HISTORY. 

&«.'— In  your  February  number  you  have  a  letter  headed,  "  Want  of 
Good  Bohool  Books  on  Sacred  History  and  Biography,"  in  which  the  writer 
•iljA  with.^yrnest  eloquence,  "Why  should  we  be  without  & iNoxk tSoAlL 
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might  relate  the  glorious  acts  of  creation,  the  great  works  done  in  the  days 
of  the  antients,  and  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  Saviour,  in  language  simr 
pie  hut  not  vulgar ;  eloquent  hut  not  elahorate  ;  reverential  but  not  dry  }" 
The  tone  of  the  whole  letter  shows,  that  no  one  is  better  able  than  the 
writer  himself  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  reply — "  The  Biblb  itself  is 
this  work ;"    and  yet  the  demand  for  some  other  answer  than  this  makes 
it  plain,  that  there  is  a  practical  difficulty,  and  a  practical  want,  in  the 
case  stated.     This  very  subject  was  treated  of  in  the  Educational  Maga- 
zine some  years  since,  in  a  critical  notice  (if  I  remember  rightly),  of  Dr. 
Davy's  Epitome  of  Bible  History  in  Bums'  Englishman's  Library.     The 
magazine  is  not  within  my  reach,  but  the  view  taken  was  this  : — that  epi- 
tomes, abstracts,  &c.  are  of  no  use  to  the  scholar,  but  very  serviceable  to 
the  master.     The  scholar  ought  to  have  the  book  itself,  and  what  explana« 
tions  he  needs  should  be  supplied  him  by  the  personal  instruction  of  the 
master ;  and  he  it  is  who  should  read  the  commentary  or  the  critical  ab- 
stract, in  order  that  he  may  be  qualified  to  give  that  instruction.     If  we 
compare  our  recollections  of  our  own  childhood  and  childish  experiences 
with  what  we  observe  in  other  children  now,  I  think  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  child's  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  formation  of 
his  character  thereby,  differs  from  the  man's  in  the  comparative  absence 
of  a  conscious  object,  and  presence  of  a  lively  enjoyment.     I  say  compa* 
rative,  because  the  man  of  most  mature  mind  and  most  deliberately  con« 
scious  of  the  object  he  proposes  in  acquiring  knowledge,  can  never  be 
without  a  source  of  pleasure  immediately  arising  from  the  act  itself;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  we  say  that  any  education  of  the  child's  mind 
was  going  on,  if  it  were  not  gradually  beginning  to  discern  something  of 
the  ultimate  ends  of  that  education  :  but  while  there  is  thus  always  a  cer- 
tain relation  between  the  child  and  the  man,  (for  are  they  not  one  being  ?) 
there  is  a  mental  difference  analagous  to  the  bodily.     The  healthy  mm 
cats  and  drinks  with  a  certain  healthful  appetite  and  enjoyment,  yet  not 
for  the  sake  of  these,  but  with  the  deliberate  object  of  sustaining  his  life 
and  strength,  and  with  a  deliberate  choice  of  the  kinds  of  food  best  adapted 
to  that  end  ;  while  to  the  child  the  appetite  enjoyments  are  every  tlungi 
the  ultimate  effect  nothing ;    but,  if  only  his  want  of  sound  discretion  ia' 
the  matter  is  supplied  by  others,  nothing  more  than  this  lively  gratification 
of  healthful  appetite  is  necessary  to  secure  the  regular  growth  and  deve* 
lopment  of  bodily  life  and  nature,  though  he  is  quite  regardless  of  the  pro- 
gress. 

And,  to  leave  the  analogy  and  return  to  the  subject  itself,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  find  or  invent  any  thing  which  shall  so  perfectly  suit  the  demand 
of  the  child's  whole  mind  and  heart,  as  the  Bible  narrative  itself  ?  how  ia 
it  possible  to  give  him  so  clear  a  view  of  God's  creation  of  the  world,  and 
of  man,  as  by  letting  him  read  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  ?  Some  diffi- 
culty he  will  meet  with,  and  ask  for  an  explanation  of,  and  these  can  only 
be  given  him  by  a  teaclier  who  has  got  an  insight  into  the  explanation  of 
a  number  of  other  difficulties  which  do  not  occur  to  the  child.  If  he  if 
-accustomed  to  read  the  Bible  history  of  creation  in  a  mere  perftinctory 
manner,  taking  it  for  granted  that  in  some  way  or  other  it  is  true  because  in 
the  Bible,  but  yet  having  a  secret  misgiving  that  modern  astronomical  and 
gealogical  science  are  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  it ;  if  he  has  never 
gone  into  the  inquiry  for  himself,  and,  with  such  help  as  learned  commen- 
tators can  afford  him,  reflected  and  meditated  on  the  subject^  till  nt  least 
some  distinct  features  of  a  true  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  whole  have 
mn'sen  in  bis  own  mind : — ^tben  be  will  inevitably  repress,  instead  of 
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^raging'theqaestioiiings  of  his  pupil,  the  child's  mind  will  be  unconscious!  jt 
dulled  and  deadened  by  the  want  of  lively  intelligence  in  his  teacher ;  and 
^e  one  will  become  content  to  receive,  and  the  other  to  give,  some  wretch* 
ed  popularized,  vulgarized,  version  of,  or  substitute  for,  the  inspired  text» 
fwhich  shall  evade,  instead  of  explaining,  every  difficulty.  The  same  pria- 
ciple  applies  equally  to  every  other  part  of  the  Bible.  I  should  use  very 
intemperate  language,  if  I  expressed  the  indignation  I  feel  at  the  thought 
of  any  one  being  so  profanely  daring  as  to  substitute  any  other  words  for 
thoae  in  which  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  is  told.  What  would 
you.  Sir,  or  any  other  classical  scholar  think,  if  it  were  proposed  that 
henceforth,  instead  of  our  schoolboys  reading  Homer,  they  should  read 
Abstracts  or  arguments  of  his  poems  in  the  prose  of  some  Byzantine  scho* 
liast  ?  If  you  deigned  any  reply  at  all,  you  would  say,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  common  places  of  literary  criticism,  that  the  early  ages  of  every  great 
oiation  has  produced  a  literature,  such  as  can  never  be  produced  by  it,  or 
by  any  other  nation,  at  a  later  stage  of  its  growth.  That  no  cultivatioa 
of  the  national  intellect,  nor  even  of  its  imagination,  no  actually  existing 
j)ower  of  these,  however  great  it  may  be  of  itself,  nor  however  skillfully  it 
may  avail  itself  of  the  truest  canons  of  criticism,  can  ever,  in  the  mature 
age  of  a  nation,  reproduce  that  child-like  simplicity  and  freshness,  that 
unconscious  heartiness  of  thought  and  language,  which  characterized  its 
first  books,  whether  poems  or  histories ;  and  that,  consequently,  these 
books,  written  by  men,  and  men  of  genius  and  mighty  intellect,  yet  living 
in  a  child-like  age  and  state  of  society,  are  the  indispensable  provision  for 
the  mental  requirements  of  our  children  in  the  present  day,  because  in 
these  we  can  give  them  what  is  at  once  child- like  and  manly,  and  yet 
neither  childish  nor  mannish — a  vigorous,  hearty,  living  whole,  perfectly 
uniting  those  two  elements  of  humanity  in  itself.  Instead  of  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  amiable  twaddle  and  dry  abstraction.  And  surely  what  is  true 
4>f  Homer  is  not  false,  nor  less  true,  of  the  Bible,  because  the  Bible  is 
greater  and  more  than  the  Greek  book.  The  Bible,  the  book  of  Genesis 
tn  particular,  has  not  less  of  those  invaluable  characteristics  of  a  child's 
lesson  book,  because  it  is  true,  because  it  is  inspired.  This  gives  it  a 
greater  perfectness  for  its  purpose,  in  as  far  as  (by  being  an  actual  portion 
€f  the  early  literature  of  a  great  nation),  it  is  considered  as  a  work  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  Greek  books ;  and  this  its  human  character  and  use,  is 
surely  among  the  provisions  of  its  Divine  Author  for  fitting  it  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  for  carrying  home  to  the  heart  of  the  child  no  less 
than  of  the  man,  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  of  the  scholar,  those  divine 
truths  of  Revelation  which  it  alone  contains  and  makes  known  to  man. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  D.  W. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION. 

R«v.  Si«, — ^THKaa  is  one  important  feature  in  education  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  beyond  the  capacities  of  our  National  School  children,  the 
overlooking  of  which  is,  in  after  life,  the  cause  of  much  discomfort — I  al- 
lude to  composition.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
education  is  deferred  till  there  has  been  a  complete  mastery  of  the  gram- 
mar, whereas  the  feeble  eiForts  of  a  child  to  make  known  its  wants  to  its 
mother,  are  so  many  attempts  at  composition.  Grammar  we  ought  to 
consider  as  a  guide  to  the  clothing  of  ideas,  and  not  the  originator  of  the 
Loeke  says,  "  children  are  not  to  be  taught  by  ruka,  VkbkVx  \4>yL  W 
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always  slipping  but  of  their'  memories.  What  you  think  it  necessary  for 
them  to  do,  settle  in  them  by  an  indispensable  practice."  I  have  recdved 
much  assistance  from  a  small  work  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  "  IntroductioQ 
to  Composition/'  and  which  I  think  every  teacher  ought  to  possess. 

I  send  you  herewith,  as  a  specimen  of  a  very  early  attempt,  a  copy  from 
t>ne  of  my  scholar's  copy  books.  It  was  first  written  on  the  slate,  re* 
-viewed  by  me,  and  then  corrected,  to  be  copied  during  the  writing  lesson. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

T. 

Spring. 

Spring  is  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  People  (especially  farmers)- 
are  very  busily  engaged  in  getting  the  seed  under  the  ground ;  such  as 
oats,  potatoes,  beans,  &c.  The  birds  sing  very  loud,  and  the  swallows 
come  back  again  into  England.  The  cuckoo  leaves  its  hole  in  search  of 
birds*  eggs.  The  grass  begins  to  look  green,  the  leaves  to  appear  in  Ae 
trees,  and  flowers  to  look  gay.  A  most  interesting  sight  we  witness  in  the^ 
activity  of  the  bees,  who  now  awake  from  their  winter  sleep.  The  months 
in  Spring  are  March,  April,  and  May,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  most  plea-^ 
sant  in  the  year.  At  this  season,  although  the  weather  is  much  warmer,, 
yet  we  find  dews  on  the  grass  in  the  mornings,  which  is  soon  dried  up  hy 
the  sun. 


WRITING  FROM  PRINTED  BOOKS. 

Rev.  Sir, — Among  the  many  useful  acquirements  in  schools  is  that  of 
writing  a  bold,  intelligible  hand.  To  handle  the  pen  well  is  certainly 
rather  a  difficult  task,  and  only  to  be  mastered  by  perseverance  and  pains- 
taking. Connected  with  this  subject,  I  wish  to  oSer  a  few  remarks,  whiobi. 
though  perhaps  behind- hand  to  some,  may  prove  of  benefit  to  others. 

The  general  method  of  teaching  children  to  write  is  by  copies,  first  oa 
slate,  and  afterwards  on  paper.  First  small  letters,  then  capitids  in  large 
hand,  afterwards  words,  till  at  length  they  can  form  the  letters  well,  when 
they  are  allowed  to  write  round  hand,  or  a  large  sized  small  hand.  Th& 
general  plan  is  to  keep  children  writing  these  selfsame  copies  if  they  doii 
ever  so  well,  with  perhaps  a  little  variation.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  41-^ 
lowed  to  do  little  else  than  imitate  copies  ;  writing  sums  down  in  a  cipher- 
ing book,  and  filling  up  Christmas  pieces,  being  perhaps  exceptions.  Whit 
I  would  suggest  is>  that  when  children  have  advanced  to  a  certain  degree 
of  boldness  in  writing,  which  the  master  may  determine  according  to  his 
judgment,  they  should  be  made,  instead  of  imitating  copies,  to  write  out 
some  interesting  narrative  from  one  of  the  class  books.  After  this  they 
may  write  selections  of  poetry.  The  first  attempt  will  generally  be  care- 
less, or  at  least  will  appear  so.  Letters  left  out,  words  and  sometimes  a 
line  skipped,  capital  letters  where  there  should  be  small  ones,  and  small 
ones  in  the  place  of  capitals ;  these  were  some  of  the  things  which  met  my 
notice  when  1  first  tried  the  plan.  1'he  lines  of  poetry,  too,  were  huddld 
together,  instead  of  each  occupying  a  separate  line.  Time,  however,  wiU 
rectify  these  and  other  errors.  Children  generally  fail  when  they  com- 
mence a  new  undertaking,  which  requires  care,  observation,  steadiness^ 
and  perseverance  ;  but  from  this,  as  from  other  things,  they  will  find  thiU 
practice  makes  perfect.  And  let  them  have  their  due  amount  of  praise  aaa 
caoouragement.    This  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  delightful  parts  of  dit 
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Bcboolmaster's  duties.  Children,  as  fathers  of  men,  should  learn  to  know 
when  they  may  he  entitled  to  praise,  and  that,  if  they  take  for  their  motto, 
*•  nil  desperare,"  and  determine  that  "  if  at  first  they  do  not  succeed,"  to 
*'  try,  try,  try  again ;"  no  one  will  deserve  greater  praise  than  they  do. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  enumerate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
practice  of  writing  from  printed  books.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  supply 
the  children  with  a  fund  of  useful  and  interesting  reading  at  home  after 
they  have  filled  their  copy  books.  It  will  also  perfect  the  knowledge  of 
the  children  in  different  school  subjects,  as  grammar,  geography,  spelling, 
&c.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  perfection  in  spelling  is  best  attained  by 
continually  presenting  words  to  our  sight.  If  this  be  true,  which  it  un^ 
doubtedly  is,  no  better  exercise  in  spelling  than  this  and  dictation  can  ex- 
ist. And  here  let  me  observe,  that  writing  from  dictation,  or  memory, 
should  not  be  confined  to  slates,  but  occasionally,  and  to  some  constantly, 
it  should  be  permitted  to  use  paper,  that  they  may  acquire  habits  of  fluency^ 
precision,  and  neatness,  and  accustom  themselves  to  a  running  hand.  Not 
a  hideous,  unintelligible  scrawl,  but  a  neat,  systematic,  clerk -like  hand. 

Besides,  this  exercise,  when  once  begun,  will  soon  become  a  favourite  em- 
ployment, a  something  to  stimulate  others  to  exertion,  and  distinguish  be- 
tween the  good  and  bad,  careful  and  slovenly.  The  elder  ones  will  take  a 
pride  in  writing  from  a  book,  and  strive  to  improve ;  while  the  younger 
will  look  forward  to  it  as  an  honour  to  be  gained  by  exertion  and  persever* 
ance. 

One  other  thing  I  would  notice — the  effect  it  has  upon  the  mind,  the 
awakening  of  new  ideas,  and  the  strengthening  in  the  memory  the  pre- 
vious instruction  given. 

The  book  which  I  have  used  is  the  3rd  book  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  and  a  more  useful  one  for  the  purpose  can 
scarcely,  I  think,  be  found.  It  includes  in  its  contents  sections  on  "  In- 
structive Facts,  Natural  History,  Natural  Curiosities,  The  Arts,  Historical 
Pieces,  Illustrations  of  Bible  History,  and  Poetry." 

In  case  there  should  be  a  dearth  of  bocks  from  which  the  children  are 
required  to  learn  lessons  out  of  school  time,  they  might  write  their  task  in 
the  writing  hour,  and  thus  have  it  ready  to  take  home  with  them.  This 
would  be  a  temporary  way  of  supplying  the  want  of  printed  books,  but  I 
think  it  would  not  do  to  continue  it.  Some  schools  are  certainly  very 
:short  of  funds,  and  miserably  supplied  with  apparatus,  but  they  must  be 
poor  indeed  if  they  cannot,  with  the  help  of  a  grant  of  one-third,  m^ke  up 
the  requisite  sum  to  purchase  the  cheap  productions  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  T.  V- 

Devon,  May  IIM,  1847. 


TIME  TABLES  FOR  A  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 

My  nBAE  Sib, — ^The  following  time  tables  have  been  thoroughly  tried 
^and  revised  from  time  to  time)  in  three  of  the  schools  under  my  manage- 
ment. 

Each  school  is  mixed,  t.  e,,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same  classes, 
and  18  conducted  by  a  married  schoolmaster,  assisted  by  his  wife.  No 
monitora  allowed.  Our  general  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  princi- 
ples of  the  christian  religion,  according  to  the  catechism  va^YiXxn^  ^^^ 
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established  Church  of  England ;  English  reading*  spelling,  and  grammai 
'writing,  slate  arithmetic,  and  church  music.  The  special  course  embrace 
book  arithmetic,  book  keeping,  mensuration,  land  surveying,  elementar 
practical  mathematics,  Latin,  &c.  These  brief  statements  will  serve  1 
elucidate  the  time  tables. 

Granta. 

CLASS  I. 


,9\ —  9-}.    Catechetical  instruction. 
9f— 10^^.  Writing. 

10^ — lOf.  Reading,    with    spelling    and 
questions,  to  the  master. 

105 — 11  J.  Boys — Write  from  memory  or 
transcribe ;  or  special  course. 
Girls — Learn  by  heart,  or  nee- 
dle work. 

11 J — 12.    General  review  of  morning's 
work. 

The  time  tables  for  the  lower  classes  are  the  same  as  above,  except  jw 
the  following  particulars : — 


P.M. 

1 — 1^.  English  grammar,  spelling  bydi< 

tation,  singing :  in  order, 
IJ — 3.    Boys — Arithmetic. 

Girls — Needlework. 
3 — 3-}.  Boys — ^Transcribe,  and    Icam 
heart ;  or  special  course. 
Gtrto — Arlth  raetic. 
3J — 4.    General    review    of    afternoon*^ 
work. 


CLASS   II. 


A.M. 


10^ — lOf.  Prepare  reading  lesson. 

10^ — 11^.  Read  to  the  master. 

1]^ — 11}.  Learn  by  heart,  and  transcribe. 


CLASS  III. 


10^ — 11^.  Prepare  reading    lesson,    and 

learn  by  heart. 
]  1^ — ]  I}.  Read  to  the  master. 


CLASS  XV. 


This  class  and  class  III  receive  catechetical  or  religious  instnictioiv 
from  the  mistress ;  and  are  taught  by  her  throughout,  except^when  the  ga^ 
learn  needlework. 


A.M. 

9\ — 9-5 •    ^int  catechetical  lessons. 

9f — 10 J.  Easy  poetry,  by  dictation. 
30^—11.    Reading  and  spelling. 
11  — 114.  Arithmetic. 
Hi— 12.     Writing. 


P.M. 

I — 1^.  Infant  school  lessons. 

Ij — 3.  Writing    and    recreation,  under 

master. 
3 — 3f .  Reading,  spelling,  and  repetitions* 

Prayers  on  opening  and  closing  school,  Ad* 


jgotta^  of  SooitiE;. 


^^^^*S^S^%^tf^4W^ 


THB  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID  (tHB  PARTS  READ  IV  THE  UNIVBBSITT  Oi' 
CAMBRIDGE),  FROM  THE  TEXT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  SIMSON,  WITH  GEOMI*^ 
TRICAL  FROBLEMS  FOR  SOLUTION.  BT  THB  REV.  J.  W.  COLBNSO.  M^. 
pp.  274.       WITH    A    KEY   TO   THE    PROBLEMS.      pp.    64.      18mO.       (Loflf* 

mans.) 

SUCLId's  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY,  THE  FIRST  SIX  BOOKS,  CBXXFLT  FROK 
THE  TEXT  OF  DR.  SIMSON,  WITH  EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ;  A  SSBIBS  Of 
QUESTIONS  ON  EACH  BOOK,  AND  A  SELECTION  OF  GEOMETRICAL  KZBR* 
CISES.    DESIGNED    FOR    THB    USB    OF   TUB    JUNIOR    CLASSB8    IK    SCHOOI4, 

BY  ROBERT  POTTS,  M.A.     pp.  272.     12mo.     {Potker.) 
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i  YIRST  BOOK  OF  BUCLIo's  BLBlfBNTS/  8IHFLIFIBO,  EXPLAINED,  AND* 
X*|.UaTBATED,  FOB  THE  USB  OF  BEGINNERS;  WITH  AN  APPENDIX.  BY* 
'HB    BBV.    W.    TBOLLOPE,    A.M.      pp.  116.       ISlDO.       (Foster,) 

B  advantages  of  geometry  as  a  mode  of  educational  discipline,  are  con- 
sly  stated  by  Mr.  Trollope,  when  he  observes,  that  "  as  its  theoreticaT 
notions  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  results  of  close  and  accurate - 
soning,  its  study  is  eminently  calculated  to  fix  the  attention,  to  exercise* 

memory,  and  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  mind."     Nor  is  it  of  impor- 
ce  only  for  the  purposes  of  mental  training ;  for,  as  he  also  remarks, 
a.  its  practical  application  it  enters  into  all  the  various  occupations  of* 
nkind,  from  the  work  of  the  humblest  artificer  to  the  sublime  investiga* 
1.S  of  the  astronomer."     On  both  these  accounts,  therefore,  it  claims  an- 
ly  place  in  an  educational  course,  and  may  be  regarded  as  so  indispen- 
>le  to  any  approach  to  a  complete  one,  as  to  justify  such  an  inscription 
Mr.  Potts  reminds  us  was  placed  by  Plato  over  the  door  of  his  house : — 
Vhoso  knows  not  geometry,  let  him  not  enter  here."     But  "  unfortu- 
:ely,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Dodd,  whose  lecture  on  intellectual  edu- 
ion  was  noticed  in  a  former  number,   "  the  conceptions  of  space  and' 
tuber,  on  which  geometry  rests,  are  with  difificulty  comprehended  by 
ITS  of  ordinary  capacity.     The  subject,  however,  is  of  so  much  impor- 
Lce,  that  every  means  ought  to  be  used  to  induce  boys,  between  thirteen^ 
].  fifteen,  to  have  the  advantage  of  it.     The  axioms  will  require  to  be  il- 
trated  experimentally,— for  boys  in  general  will  by  no  means  understand* 
in  when  first  presented  to  their  minds.  Let  the  magnitudes  be  supposed' 
es,  and  the  truth  of  them  shown  by  actual  measurement.     The  figures 
^he  first  book  should  be  treated  thus,  and  the  truth  of  the  propositions 
i^de  perceptible  by  experiment.     The  pupil  will  thus  become  familiarized' 
tb  space  and  number,  the  beings  he  has  to  deal  with  in  geometry,  and 
n  be  led  to  find  greater  interest  in  tracing  the  steps  of  the  proof  of  what* 

bas  by  other  means  seen  to  be  true.     Such  a  process  will  no  doubt  be 
lious,  but  if  a  taste  for  geometry  can  in  any  way  be  formed,  it  will  be  an 
iple  compensation  for  the  labour.     But,"  he  adds,  "  the  mastering  of: 
iclid  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  because  in  doing  so  the  pupil  only  follows 
other's  reasoning,  without  exercising  his  own  powers  independently, 
oblems  at  the  end  of  each  book  must  be  given  for  this  purpose,  to  lead 
D  to  apply  the  truths  he  has  acquired  to  the  discovery  of  others."     It 
ist  be  remembered  that  these  observations  are  made  with  an  especial  re* 
ence  to  "middle  schools,"  of  which  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  quoted* 
.  Dodd  as  saying,  that  "  a  combination  of  classics  with  elementary  ma« 
•Ibatics,  ought  to  descend  deeper  than  it  has  yet  done  into  the  great' 
\y  of  the  people,  and  that  then  they  may  be  expected  to  become  realljr 
elligent,  and  able  to  form  sound  opinions  for  themselves." 
[t  is,  then,  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  by  pointing  out  to  teachers  the 
ana  of  enabling  their  pupils  to  master  Euclid  so  as  to  follow  his  reasoir* 
\  and  of  exercising  their  powers  by  giving  them  problems,  in  solving^ 
ich  they  may  learn  to  apply  the  truths  thus  acquired  to  the  discovery  oi 
vtn,  that  we  would  invite  attention  to  the  works  at  the  head  of  thi» 
ice.  The  two  first  of  them  appear  to  have  been  in  course  of  publication 
tbe  same  time,  which  may  account  for  their  so  nearly  resembling  eachi 
«r  in  several  respects.     As  regards  Euclid's  text,  Mr.  Colenso  has  fol* 
rtd,  '*  with  some  slight  verbal  emendations,  that  of  Dr.  Simson.  except 
it  itt  B.  V.  18,  he  has  substituted  a  known  shorter  demonstration."     "  I 
re*"  he  adds,  "  throughout  attended  carefully  to  the  punctuation,  and  I 
le.  hvrt  considerably  improved  it.     It  will  be  found  that  the  different 
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steps  of  the  reasoning  are  distinctly  separated  by  means  of  a  colon  and  a 
capital."  In  Mr.  Potts's  edition,  each  step,  both  in  the  construction  and  in 
the  demonstration,  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always,  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate line  ;  and  this  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  seeming  to  provide  a  next  step 
to  that  of  the  practical  illustration  which  Dr.  Dodd  recommends,  toward 
familiarizing  boys'  minds  to  the  succession  of  steps,  both  in  construction 
and  demonstration,  as  also  to  the  distinction  between  those  steps.  And 
here  we  may  notice,  also,  an  important  division,  (adopted  by  Mr.  Trollope, 
but  not  by  Mr.  Colenso  or  Mr.  Potts),  of  a  proposition  into  the  subdivisions 
of  general  enunciation,  particular  enunciation,  construction,  and  demon^ 
stration.  Had  these  subdivisions  been  marked,  and  the  steps  in  each  of 
them  connected  by  a  bracketed  enclosure  or  a  paragraph,  Mr.  Potts's  school 
edition  would  be  still  more  valuable  as  an  intermediate  book,  after  which 
Mr.  Colenso's  might  be  used,  as  a  means  of  throwing  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  more  upon  itself  for  the  perception  of  the  several  subdivisions  and 
steps,  which  have  been  previously  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Potts  has  introduced,  at  the  end  of  each  book,  notes  with  questions 
upon    them,  and  also  geometrical  exercises  upon  each,  in  the  form  of 
theorems  and  problems,  the  key  to  which  is  contained  in  another  small 
work,  advertised  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  as  **  Brief  Hints  for  the  Sola* 
tion  of  the  Geometrical  Problems,"  &c.     In  Mr.  Colenso's  edition  then 
are  no  notes,  but  a  number  of  problems,  many  of  them  taken  from  thet 
same  sources  as  those  of  Mr.  Potts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is 
a  key  to  them.     The  partial  use  of  symbols  in  Mr.  Trollope's  little  woric 
is,  we  think,  objectionable ;  but  their  employment  in  writing  out,  which 
is  after  all  the  best  method  of  making  sure  work  in  learning  the  Elem^t^ 
of  Euclid,  is,  of  course  most  desirable.     In  fact,  when  used  not  partially 
but  systematically,  and  each  step  placed  in  a  distinct  line,  as  in  Williams' 
Symbolical  Euclid,  they  seem  to  us  to  exhibit  the  whole  train  of  argument 
in  the  most  perspicuous  form.     Had  Mr.  Williams  combined  with  the 
symbolical  method  the  subdivisions  adopted  by  Mr.  Trollope,  we  think  no 
nearer  approach  to  a  clear  and  simplified  "  Euclid"  could  have  been  mads« 
The  objection,  that  symbols  would  prove  an  additional  cause  of  bewildo^ 
ment  to  beginners,  is  of  little  weight,  since  they  may  easily  be  familiarized 
with  them  by  practice,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  for  the  stndj 
of  algebra.  We  think,  then,  that  the  symbolical  method  should  not  in  any 
case  be  overlooked,  as  one  very  effective  mode  of  supplementary  elucidati<m. 
and  we  would  recommend  its  adoption  in  the  early  stages  of  geometrical 
instruction,  for  instance,  when  teaching  geometry  in  middle  schools.    Bot 
in  so  doing  we  would  by  no  means  question  the  wisdom  of  using  as  iaU 
books  editions  printed  like  those  of  Mr.  Colenso  and  Mr.  Potts,  since,  aa 
the  latter  has  remarked  in  his  larger  edition  of  Euclid,  "  regarding  th^ 
study  of  geometry  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  it  is  obviously  desirable 
that  the  student  should  be  accustomed  to  the  use  of  accurate  and  distind 
expressions,  and  even  of  formal  syllogisms.*' 
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{Rivingtons.) 

Great  as  is  confessedly  the  value  of  classical  studies,  both  as  an  instru- 
ment of  mental  discipline,  and  as  a  means  of  bringing  youthful  minds 
in  contact  with  the  best  authors,  misgivings  may,  nevertheless,  be  justly- 
felt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  young  are  at  present  admitted  in  m 
4:our8e  of  such  studies  to  intercourse  with  heathen  writers^  or  rather  as  to 
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.the  degree  of  caution  and  discretion  with  which  this  part  of  education  is 
managed.     It  will,  perhaps,  sufEce  to  prove  that  such  misgivings  may  not 
be  unfounded,  if  it  be  remembered,  that  there  are  canons  of  the  early 
idiurch  imposing  restraints  even  upon  bishops  as  to  the  perusal  of  the  works 
of  heathens,  and  that  the  reading  of  such  works  merely  for  pleasure  was 
condemned  by  the  ancient  fathers.     Thus  it  is  mentioned  by  Bingham,  in 
Jus  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church  (b.  vi,  ch.  iii,  sec.  4),  that  "  S.  Je- 
rome says,  that,  when  the  priests  of  God  read  plays  instead  of  the  gospels, 
and  wanton  bucolics  instead  of  the  prophets,  and  loved  to  have  Virgil  in 
their  hands  rather  than  the  Bible ;  they  made  a  crime  of  pleasure,  and 
turned  the  necessity,  of  youthful  exercise  into  a  voluntary  sin.     Others 
could  not  relish  the  plain  and  unaffected  style  of  the  scriptures,  but  con- 
Tersed  with  heathen  orators  to  bring  their  language  to  a  more  polite  or 
Attic  dialect ;  and  these  also  came  under  the  censures  of  the  Church."   If, 
then,  such  errors  required  guarding  against,  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  by 
express  regulations,  it  is  obvious  that  no  less  care  must  be  requisite  in  the 
conduct  of  early  education.     And  it  is  needless  to  show  that  the  degree  of 
attention  paid  in  the  pursuit  of  classical  studies  to  heathen  writers  has 
been  a  main  cause  in  our  own  times  of  the  neglect  of  theological  studies, 
and. especially  of  the  works  of  the  fathers.   Whatever,  therefore,  may  have 
a  tendency  to  turn  such  studies  to  good  account,  deserves  a  hearty  welcome 
firom  the  promoters  of  sound  education  ;  on  this  ground  we  think  the  little 
book  before  us  merits  such  a  reception.     Its  object,  the  author  tells  us  in 
the  preface,  is  to  connect  the  study  of  history  with  a  belief  in  the  doctrine 
■oi  a  superintendipg  Providence,  although,  he  adds,  it  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear strange  that  the  fortunes  of  a  Pagan  king  should  have  been  selected 
ibr  the  subject  of  the  story.     Irrespectively,  however,  of  the  great  gain  of 
ita  being  taken  out  of  ancient,  and  therefore  fixed  and  fully  developed  his- 
tory, there  are  peculiar  advantages  for  the  purpose  in  view  in  following  the 
ftteps  of  such  an  historian  as  Herodotus.   For,  as  Mr.  Adams  observes, — 

"  Herodotus,  whether  in  describing  the  revolutions  of  states  or  the  fortunes  of 
individuals,  never  fails  to  trace  the  secret  working  of  those  laws  which  govern 
the  universe.  He  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  relating  the  ostensible  causes  that 
have  led  to  events,  but,  either  by  the  intervention  ot  dreams,  or  of  the  sayings 
of  wise  men,  or  by  the  voice  of  the  oracles,  reminds  us  of  the  moral  causes  also. 
Tbe  unseen  world  is  brought  prominently  forward,  not  so  much  by  particular  in- 
dkients  as  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  whole  history.  On  the  surface  of  it,  man 
Ibrms  his  own  schemes,  and  carries  them  into  effect ;  but  an  under  current  per-- 
vades  it,  which,  by  a  hidden  influence,  controls  his  course,  and  forces  him,  whe- 
tber  in  ihe  success  or  failure  of  his  plans,  to  accomplish  the  unchangeable  decrees 
efGod. 

'*  There  was,  however,  one  obvious  drawback  to  the  selection  of  Herodotus  for  a 
goide.  His  views  are,  after  all,  only  the  views  of  a  heathen ;  and  in  a  faithful 
transcript  of  his  narrative,  though  the  moral  tone  may  be  perfect,  superstition. 
mast  necessarily  to  some  extent  take  the  place  of  religion.  The  conversations  are 
in  part  designed  to  remedy  this  objection,  and  to  point  out  the  contrast  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  develop  more  fully  the 
truths  contained  in  the  story  itself.  The  author  trusts  that,  with  this  addition,  the 
work  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  general  study  of  history,  and  lead  those 
who  read  it  to  look  for  like  traces  of  God's  providence  in  the  changes  and  revolu- 
tloB8  of  periods  more  nearly  interesting  themselves.'* 

Hie  circumstance  that  this  small  publication  is  from  a  highly  distin- 
gniabed  acholar,  and  from  a  truly  christian  and  most  interesting  writer»^ 
might  be  regarded  as  a  recommendation  sufiicient  to  ensure  such  a  circula- 
Am,  as  to  render  it  speedily  and  extensively  an  instrument  in  promoting^ 
the  end  for  which  it  was  designed.   It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  t\va.t  iVsl^ 
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valuable  observations  contained  in  the  conversations  should  have  appeared 
in  80  humble  a  form  as  a  dialogue  between  an  uncle  and  his  little  nephews 
end  niece.  It  seems  likely  to  prevent  elder  children  from  lookmg  into  it 
ior  lessons,  which  they  may  need  probably  more  than  their  younger  bro« 
others  and  sisters.  But  we  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
present  form,  by  hoping  that  it  may  induce  mothers  to  let  their  children 
xead  it-  to  them  before  home  education  gives  place  to  that  of  the  school, 
and  that  thus  at  the  most  favourable  moment,  whilst  the  affections  are  so 
tender  and  open  to  a  parent's  influence,  a  right  direction  may  be  given  in 
•this  matter,  even  although  the  understanding  may  be  barely  capable  of  re* 
xeiving  the  lesson. 

The  two  following  extracts  are  fair  specimens  of  the  author's  christian 
•reading  of  a  well  known  Pagan  story.  The  former  is  from  the  narrative, 
and  the  latter  from  the  conversations.  The  author  thus  relates  the  moral 
'Causes  of  the  fall  of  Crossus : — 

*^  Gyges,  the  first  monarch  of  the  present  dynasty,  had  obtained  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  Candaules,  his  lawful  sovereign.  Even  the  heathen  were  able  to 
^recognise  the  universal  law  of  God's  providence,  which  sooner  or  later  connects 
punishment  with  sin.  Gyges  himself  had  escaped ;  but  it  was  generally  belicrcd 
that  the  stain  of  usurpation  and  bloodshed  was  still  adhering  to  his  posterity.  It 
is  said  that  an  old  prophecy  had  fixed  the  interval  that  in  this  instance  was  to 
elapse  before  the  penalty  would  be  paid.  The  Delphic  Oracle,  when  consulted 
x^onceming  the  sin  of  Gyges,  had  foretold  that  it  would  be  visited  on  his  children 
in  the  fifth  generation.  Since  the  utterance  of  that  prophecy,  time  had  glided  on, 
while  son  had  succeeded  father  on  the  usurper's  throne.  Each  king  had  added 
fresh  glories  to  the  Lydian  empire,  until  under  Croesus  it  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  power.  No  sign  of  retribution  had  as  yet  appeared ;  and  the  warning  of  the 
old  prophecy  bad  been  well  nigh  forgotten.  But,  improbable  as  it  may  seem,  the 
period  of  its  accomplishment  was  at  hand.  Croesus  himself  was  the  fifth  in  de- 
scent from  Gyges,  and  it  was  to  his  reign  that  it  referred. 

"  Such  then  at  this  period  is  the  double  aspect  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Lydian 
king.  It  is  important  to  keep  both  sides  of  the  picture  in  view,  in  order  to  fed 
real  interest  in  the  following  history.  On  the  one  hand,  if  we  look  merely  to  ex- 
ternal causes,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  prosperity  will  continue. 
We  see  a  monarch  rich  ana  powerful,  gifted  with  extraordinaiy  faculties  for  go- 
vernment, apparently  secured  by  his  alliances  from  the  danger  of  any  foreign  in- 
vasion ;  while  his  own  kingdom,  after  many  successful  wars,  is  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  tranquillity  and  peace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  to  mom 
causes,  and  fetnember  those  laws  of  God's  providence  which,  by  their  secret  work- 
ing, direct  and  control  the  affairs  of  men,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  some 
great  calamity  should  be  near.  For  we  then  see  only  the  heir  of  a  succesfol 
usurper,  whei,  hj  his  career  of  ambition,  has  more  than  carried  out  all  the  designs 
of  his  ancestor ;  and  who  now,  without  one  fear  for  the  future,  or  one  confession 
•f  depecdeoce  on  a  higher  power,  is  confident  of  his  own  resomtjes,  and  boasts  of 
the  gifts  4)f  fortune  as  though  he  could  retain  them  at  his  will."    (pp.  7-9.) 

^  a  €tpecimen  of  ^the  conversations,  we  give  with  pleasure  the  author* 
method  of  leading  a  child  to  distinguish  true  *'  greatness :" — 

"  Walter,  I  do  not  quite  like  the  end.  It  would  have  been  more  glorious  if 
he  had  recovered  his  kingdom.     How  I  wish  you  could  alter  it! 

•*  Constance,  Oh,  Walter,  uncle  cannot  make  what  ending  he  pleases  to  a  real 
history,  as  he  could  to  a  story-book. 

"  Mr.  M.  Nor,  even  if  I  could,  Constance,  should  I  wish  to  alter  it.  The 
moraH  is  more  perfect  as  it  now  stands.  The  end  of  Croesus'  life  might  have  been 
more  glorious,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  happier,  if  he  hud  been  re: 
stored  to  all  his  former  greatness.  It  is  a  far  better  thing  to  be  able  tu  cM^g* 
our  sorrows  and  punishments  into  blessings  than  to  have  them  removed.  So  jot 
ibink  jeu  understand  me  ? 
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^  Conitance,    You  mean  that  it  was  better  for  Cnssus  to  be  resigned  to  his 

.ptivity  than  it  would  have  been  to  recover  his  kingdom. 

**Mr.  If,  I  do,  Constance.  And  it  teaches  us  that  true  happiness  may  be 
made  independent  of  outward  circumstances,  even  when  those  circumstances  nave 
"been  forced  upon  us  as  a  punishment  for  our  sins. 

**  Walter,  Still,  uncle,  would  not  Croesus  hare  been  a  greater  man  if,  after  all, 
-he  had  conquered  Cyrus  ? 

*^3fr,M,  I  cannot  tell,  Walter.  It  must  have  depended  upon  the  effect  a 
letom  to  prosperity  would  have  had  upon  his  mind.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  quite 
«are,  that,  if  ue  account  of  Herodotus  be  true,  he  was  a  greater  man  after  the  loss 
of  his  empire  than  he  was  before. 

**  Edward,    Surely  you  mean  a  better  man,  but  not  a  greater. 

•*  Mr,  M,  No.  I  mean  greater  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  beinff 
looked  up  to  with  a  higher  feeling  of  reverence  by  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Tell  me,  in  the  conversation  between  Solon  and  CroDsus,  which  appeared  at  the 
time  to  be  the  greatest,  the  philosopher  or  the  king  ? 

*^  Walter,  Oh,  Solon  a  great  deal.  He  seemed  to  talk  to  Croesus  as  if  he  were 
« c^ild. 

**'  Mr.  M,  And  yet  at  that  period  Croesus  was  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity, 
liTing  in  his  own  palace,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
power.  But  he  must  have  been  very  far  from  being  really  great,  or  a  stranger  at 
liis  own  court  could  not  thus  easily  have  eclipsed  his  gloiy.  And  now  tell  me, 
-when  Croesus  andl^yrus  sate  side  by  side,  and  gazed  on  the  plundering  of  Sardis, 
which  did  you  admire  most  in  the  conversation  that  ensued  between  them  1* 

*•  Walter,    Certainly,  Croesus. 

**  Mr,  M,  So,  I  believe,  did  we  all.  And  yet  Cyrus  had  just  gained  an  em- 
pire, while  Croesus  had  lost  one ;  so  little  does  true  greatness,  any  more  than  true 
happiness,  depend  upon  outward  circumstances.  The  eye  may  be  dazzled  by  the 
•display  of  wealth  and  power  for  the  little  while  that  they  are  actually  seen  by  us ; 
imt  in  history  it  is  greatness  of  mind  that  alone  can  arrest  our  attention ;  and  a 
veverse  of  fortune,  for  the  most  part,  gives  far  more  opportunities  of  exhibiting 
iStas  than  it  takes  away."*    Q>p.  89-92.) 


ftTHA  MBM0RIALI8.       OBIOINAL  BPITAPH8  AND    CHURCHYARD    THOUGHTS,  IK 

YBRSE.     BY  JOSEPH  SNOW.     18mo.     (Bell), 

Ant  person  who  for  a  moment  considers  how  susceptible  the  youthful 

mind  is  of  every  impression,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  will  not  regard  as 

out  of  place  the  following  notice  of  a  work,  in  which  "  the  writer's  end" 

is  "to  suggest,  as  regards  the  dead,  immortal  hopes  ;  to  mourners,  a  sedate 

sorrow;  and  to  the  general  reader,  earnest  and  solemn  admonition."     It  is 

enriched  with  the  reprint  of  an  essay  by  the  venerable  Wordsworth,  in 

'which  are  set  forth  the  principles  on  which  epitaphs  should  be  constructed 

*•  An  epitaph,"  observes  the  poet  laureat,  "  is  not  a  proud  writing  shut  up 

for  the  studious ;  it  is  exposed  to  all,  to  the  wise  and  the  most  ignorant ; 

it  is  condescending,  perspicuous,  and  lovingly  solicits  regard :  its  story  and 

admonitions  are  brief,  that  the  thoughtless,  the  busy,  and  indolent  may  not 

be  deterred,  nor  the  impatient  tired :  the  stooping  old  man  cons  the  en* 

graven  record  like  a  second  horn-book  ; — the  child  is  proud  that  he  can 

read  it ; — and  the  stranger  is  introduced  by  its  mediation  to  the  company 

of  a  friend  :  it  is  concerning  all,  and  for  all : — in  the  churchyard  it  is  open 

to  the  day .;  the  sun  looks  down  upon  the  stone,  and  the  rains  of  heaven 

beat  against  it."     This  is  a  just  description  rather,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of 

what  epitaphs  ought  to  be  than  of  what  they,  for  the  most  part,  are  ;  but, 

if  8O9  it  is  only  the  more  requisite  that  every  judicious  attempt  to  raise  our 

cburchyard  memorials  to  such  a  standard  should  meet  with  the  utmost  en- 

cooragenent.    For  the  sake  of  all,  but  especially  of  the  young,  "  the  vulgar 

extravagancies  which  amuse  rather  than  instiiiet"  cannot  too  speedily  give 
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place  to  the  language  of  "  truth  hallowed  by  love — the  joint  ofispn; 
the  worth  of  the  dead  and  the  affections  of  the  living."  "  The  *  ser 
in  stones'  which  our  rural  population  delight  to  pore  over  as  they.  1 
among  their  fathers*  graves  before  evening  service,"  might  thus  be  ma 
furnish  contributions  of  little  bulk  but  lasting  value,  towards  the  self- 
cation  which  is  now  going  on  so  extensively  in  every  direction,  and  \ 
ing  for  weal  or  wo,  according  to  the  materials  which  it  takes  up 
progress.  As  supplying  inscriptions  simple  and  devotional,  fitted  fo 
neral  perusal,  and  capable  of  individual  adaptation  to  a  great  varie 
characters  and  circumstances,  we  would  strongly  recommend  this 
.book  to  the  clergy,  who  are  reminded  on  its  first  leaf,  by  an  extract 
a  charge,  that  "  the  law  is  explicit,  that  no  epitaph  can  be  placed  e 
within  churches  or  burial-grounds  but  by  the  consent  of  the  clergya 
The  "  invitation,"  which  is  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  epitaphs,  ntf 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  and  well  suited  to  im] 
on  the  youthful  memory  the  lesson  which  the  sight  of  a  churchyard  &1 
teach : — 

"  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good." 

Though  meets  thee  here  nor  voice  nor  sound, 

Let  thine  own  thoughts  find  speech, 
And  thou  shalt  learn  on  "  Holy  Ground," 

Truths  which  the  heart  may  reach ; 
Lessons  of  Wisdom  more  profound. 

Than  tongue  or  book  can  teach. 
The  Chiurch  her  arms  protecting  throws  : 

Her  Spire,  with  gentle  warning,  bids 

Grief  lift  to  Heav'n  the  drooping  lids, 
Pointing  the  source  whence  comfort  flows  : 
And  as  it  daily  passes  round. 
Its  shadowy  Answer  counts  each  mound. 
As  if  to  watch  the  sleeper's  deep  repose. 
Crosses — of  trials,  conflicts,  speak. 

By  Living  borne — by  Dead  o'erpast ; 
Of  high  Resolve,  of  Patience  meek, 

Of  Faith  enduring  to  the  last. 
Here  steadfast  Loye,  and  Memory  true, 
Find  symbols  in  the  unchanging  Yew ; 
The  Grass  and  Flowers,  with  meaning  rife. 
Preach  Life  in  Death,  and  Death  in  Life ; 
And  every  Nettle,  Brier,  and  Weed, 
If  rightly  read,  are  Wisdom's  Seed — 
Home  of  the  sleeping  dust  to  humble  hearts ! 
Some  moral  lesson  every  Tomb  imparts ; 
Peopled  with  Angels  is  thy  still  domain, 
Nor  seeks  the  eye  that's  spiritual  in  vain. 
Come,  then,  put  ofl*  tlie  world  awhile,  and  tread. 
With  serious  feet,  the  City  of  the  Dead ! 


The  following  are  some  of  the  epitaphs  designed  for  the  graves  rf  ^ 
young : — 

'*  In  Ramah  is  a  voice  beard." 

Not  the  ripe  ears  alone, 
But  gentle  flowers  new  blown, 
Fall  with  the  Beaper's  stroke, 
blossom  of  thy  love. 
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IW  Reaper,  Death,  has  broke. 
Yet  Mother !  look  above, 
And  800th  thy  bosom's  pain. 
For  there  in  Paradbe  thy  flower  thou  shalt  regain. 


"They  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  mc." 

Youth,  and  a  heart  before  the  world  could  taiut« 
With  Christian  courage  bold, 
To  God  were  given, 
And  God,  lest  heart  should  fail  or  courage  faint. 
Or  youth  should  fade. 
Sealed  him  for  heaven 
Among  Christ's  ransomed  fold, 
And  youth  and  holiness  immortal  made. 

flter  the  epitaphs  the  author  has  introduced  what  he  entitles  '*  Church- 
Thoughts/'  "  not  in  themselves  intended  for  or  adapted  to  sepulchral 
iptions,  but  such  as  may,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  hints  and  suggestions  for 
testimonials." 

"Oh,  spare  me  yet  a  Uttie !" 

Oh  !  well  does  Holy  Church  her  children  teach 
From  "  sudden  death"  deliverance  to  pray— ' 

Oh !  safer  by  degrees  our  home  to  reach — 
The  longest  road  oft  proves  the  nearest  way. 

Then — "  Spare  us,  Lord ! " — be  still  our  humble  cry, 

And  of  Thy  mercy  give  us  time  to  die. 


"  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved." 

Deab  to  our  God — ^most  dear 

Are  grace  and  piety  in  youth ! 
Still  dearer  is  the  hoary  head  sincere, 

Found  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  truth ! 
The  pillar  of  our  hope  is — -persevere  ! 

This  hope,  if  thou  wouldst  save. 
Let  thy  first  love  to  thy  last  hour  be  seen ; 

Carry  thy  goodness  to  the  grave, 
*Nor  let  thy  riper  years  disgrace  thy  green. 


"  Here  am  I — ^for  thou  didst  call  me." 

None  can  be  good  too  soon ; — give  life's  young  mom 
Thy  best,  first  fruits  to  God, — and  not  the  lees : 

f  The  oriental  pearl,  of  morning  dew,  is  born ; 
Who  would  have  Tnan/ta,  at  the  dawn  must  seize ; 

Whene'er,  whate'er  the  call — to  live  or  die. 
Say  with  obedient  Samuel,  ^'  Hebe  am  I." 


:neidbk^8  thegbbtical  and  fbactical  oboak  school,     pditkd  bt 
J.  o.  bmett.     2nd  Edition.  Folio,  pp.  74.     (NoveUe.) 

first  edition  of  this^  plain  and  useful  manual  has  met  with  a  rapid  sale. 

a  tnHielation  from  > the  German  of  Schneider,- and  professes  to  be,  in 

LI  compass,  a  "  Complete  Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  for 


*  Blair.  f-  An  entem  saying. 
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Playing  the  Organ."  It  contains  numerous  exercises  for  acquiring  the* 
use  of  the  pedals,  adapted  for  a  C  organ.  In  the  second  edition,  the  price- 
has  heen  hrought  more  within  the  means  of  the  general  purchaser,  by  the^ 
omission  of  a  sort  of  treatise  on  the  mechanical  construction  of  an  organ. 
In  the  introduction,  and  throughout  the  whole  work,  are  interspersed^ 
many  judicious  and  valuable  remarks  on  the  right  use  to  be  made  of  this- 
noble  instrument.  The  author,  too,  has  done  wisely  in  assuming  in  the 
reader  a  certain  amount  of  "  general  musical  elementary  knowledge,  suchr 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  notes,  time,  &c.,  as  likewise  some  practice  in.- 
pianoforte  playing ;  for  although  the  treatment  of  the  organ  is  quite  dif<- 
ferent  to  the  pianoforte,  yet  the  pianoforte  player,  when  he  proceeds  to» 
the  organ,  brings  with  him  a  ready  mechanical  use  of  the  fingers,  a  know- 
ledge of  -fingering  the  notes,  &c.,  &c.,  which  are  equally  applicable  to- 
organ  playing."  To  our  humble  notion,  the  directions  are  in  all  good 
senses  of  the  word  "  complete."  Some  of  the  hints  would  be  amusing^  if 
the  occasion  were  not  too  serious.  For  instance : — "  Especial  caution  is 
requisite  in  this  respect  [variety]  when  the  organ  is  used  in  actual  divine- 
service;  it  is  another  thing  when  the  object  is  to  exhibit  the  peculiar 
powers  of  the  instrument  to  their  full  extent ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
performer  may  display  his  proficiency  in  the  mechanical  management  o£ 
his  instrument  and  his  acquaintance  with  harmony ;  but  he  should  avoid 
the  introduction  of  any  thing  which  is  contrary  to  the  character  of  the 
most  noble  of  all  instruments,  nor  exact  from  it  unworthy  and  frivolous^ 
musical  imitations,  nor  attempt  at  ephemeral  fashionable  airs,  which  be- 
long to  other  places,  and  are  designed  for  other  purposes.  Unhappily^, 
organ  players,  even  of  reputation,  have  in  latter  times  indulged  in  a> 
style  of  performance  quite  contrary  to  the  art."  The  last  chapter,  "  OF 
the  co-operation  of  the  organ  in  church  music,  the  liturgy,  intonations^ 
responses,  &c."  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention,  not  only  of  organists,  but 
of  all  parties  connected  with  public  worship,  particularly  the  officiating: 
minister. 


A   NEW   METHOD    OF    FBACTISINO   ARITHMETIC    IN    NATIONAL  SCHOOLS.      BT 

W.DRAKE.     {With a  sheet),    pp.  24,  small  8vo.     (SimpkinSf  MarshaU.J* 

This  is  a  method  of  practising  arithmetic  by  which  a  whole  school  may  be 
kept  constantly  at  work  without  the  aid  of  monitors,  and  without  any 
noise.  The  possibility  of  their  copying  from  each  other  is  precluded  by 
each  child  having  a  diffei'ent  sum ;  and  as  soon  as  a  child  has  done  one 
sum,  he  may  take  another  without  waiting,  so  that  several  sums  may  be 
worked  without  any  confusion,  and  boys  in  the  same  class  may  be  working- 
two  or  three  different  rules  without  moving  from  their  places.  The  child* 
ren  being  furnished  with  slate  and  pencil,  have  an  arithmeticid  table  placed 
before  them,  so  that  it  may  be  well  seen  by  all,  and  ol  which  the  following 
is  a  specimen  : — ] 


1 

748 

6539 

1 

674 

2351 

2 

416 

4324 

2 

374 

2353 

3 

674 

8976 

3 

410 

6745^ 

4 

361 

4735 

4 

1^ 

64M 

6 

807 

7436 

1     S 

704 

8l2d 

This  table  is  extended  to  thirty  lines  of  figures,  and  the  odd  iiiimbcn« 
1,  3,  5,  &c.,  are  in  red  (which  we  have  expressed  in  a  different  ehiMraeter)i 
in  order  to  secure  the  proper  order  in  copying  sums  for  subtractHMi* 
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When  working  sums  in  addition,  the  master  will  tell  the  children  which 
pide  they  are  to  work  from,  and  how  many  lines  to  take  :  e,  g,^  he  will 
say,  "  The  first  side,  three  lines,  and  the  first  column."  They  must  then 
each  take  a  numher  hy  calling  it  aloud,  1,  2,  3.  &c.,  round  the  class,  which 
number  they  will  place  in  the  corner  of  their  slates  so  as  not  to  forget  it ; 
and  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  each  boy  will  begin  to  copy  from  the  sheet, 
beginning  with  the  line  opposite  his  number,  and  taking  the  two  following 
ones,  which  three  lines  will  compose  his  sum.  Thus  the  boy  who  has 
No.  3  will  take  down  the  line  opposite,  674,  then  361,  and  807  ;  he  will 
then  add  the  three  lines  together,  and,  when  he  has  done,  standing  up,  call 
out,  "  number  3,"  and  read  his  answer.  The  roaster  having  the  book 
-which  we  are  noticing  open  at  p.  8,  will  look  to  the  side  and  column  cor- 
responding with  that  on  the  sheet  from  which  the  boy  is  working,  and  to 
No.  3  ;  and  if  the  sum  is  right,  the  master  will  say  so,  and  the  boy  will 
take  another  sum ;  but  if  the  answer  does  not  agree,  the  master  will  say 
"  wrong,"  and  the  boy  will  correct  it.  If  a  more  difficult  sum  be  required, 
the  second  column  of  four  figures  wide,  or  the  two  columns  together,  which 
vrill  be  seven  figures  wide,  may  be  taken  ;  and  the  sum  may  also  be  made 
more  difiicult  by  increasing  the  number  of  lines,  and  taking  seven  or  eight 
lines  instead  of  three  or  four.  The  second  side  of  the  sheet  is  worked  m 
the  same  manner  as  the  first,  and  is  only  introduced  to  give  a  greater 
variety  of  sums. 

In  subtraction  the  children  will  not  take  the  numbers  regularly,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  red  figures,  1,3,  5,  &c.  In  multiplication  the  children  will 
copy  the  line  opposite  their  numbers  for  a  multiplicand,  and  if  they  are  to 
multiply  by  one  figure,  they  will  take  the  first  6gure  in  the  line ;  or  if  by 
two  figures,  the  first  two,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  No.  1,  the  multiplicand 
will  be  7486539,  and  the  multiplier  may  be,  7,  74,  or  748.  In  division 
they  will  proceed  as  in  muitiplication,  only  they  will  take  the  last  figure  for 
a  divisor,  or  the  last  two  or  three,  as  it  may  be,  as  in  the  above,  the  divisor 
will  be  9,  39,  or  539,  &c. 

When  the  children  are  at  work,  it  is  recommended  that  there  should  be 
a  black  board  and  a  piece  of  chalk  in  the  class,  that  the  boy  who  has  the 
last  number  may  chalk  it  on  the  board,  so  that  when  any  boy  has  done  a 
sum,  he  will  take  the  next  number  to  that  on  the  board,  and  chalk  it  in 
place  of  the  other,  and  thus  each  will  know  which  sum  he  is  to  take  with- 
out asking. 

Every  master  of  a  large  school,  whether  public  or  private,  would  do  well 
to  furnish  himself  with  a  copy  of  this  original  and  highly  useful  little  work» 
which  includes  a  key  to  all  the  sums. 


xnucATioirAL  MAPS  FOR  THB  USB  OF  scHooLMASTBBs.      In   three  Parts* 
Folio.      (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge), 

This  elementary  atlas  is  designed  to  assist  the  schoolmaster  by  furnishing 
him  with  such  outlines  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  the  maps  which  he  may 
happen  to  possess.  It  is  divided  into  three  heads,  geometrical,  physical, 
and  historical.  Under  the  first  head,  in  order  to  enable  the  instructor 
to  teach  what  the  map  is,  what  it  is  a  picture  of,  and  how  it  is  drawn  or 
projected  on  the  plane,  a  sketch  is  given  in  two  sets  of  figures,  of  all  the 
ordinary  projections ;  and  these  figures  are  further  explained  by  several 
pages  c^  letter-press,  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  Under  the  head 
of  physical  geography,  explained  in  like  manner  by  observations,  are  given 
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dght  maps,  showing  the  comparative  heights  of  the  principal  mountaiBS ; 
the  comparative  lengths  of  the  principal  rivers  ;  the  comparative  sizes  of 
the  principal  lakes  ;  an  index  map  of  the  world,  exhibiting  these  principal 
physical  features ;  an  isothermal  map  of  the  world,  showing  the  lines  oi 
mean  annual  temperature  ;  a  view  of  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the 
principal  oceans,  seas,  islands,  and  continental  divisions  of  the  globe ;  a 
view  of  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  world; 
and  a  map  of  the  world  illustrating  the  influence  of  climate  upon  vegetap 
tion .     Under  the  head  of  historical  geography  there  are  seven  maps :  foar 
of  the  four  great  empires — the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  and 
the  Iloman — which  preceded  our  Saviour ;  one  of  the  Christian  empire  af 
the  rise  of  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  one  of  the  Mahometan  empire ;  and 
one  of  the  world,  showing  the  Christian  empire  at  the  present  time.    In  the 
letter- press  which  precedes  the  maps  are  a  few  remarks  on  the  best  method 
of  teaching  geography,  in  which  it  is  very  truly  said,  that  as  the  great  ob» 
ject  of  teaching  is  to  make  the  scholars  understand  what  they  are  taught, 
and  as  geography  is  a  picturing  of  the  earth,  no  instruction  should  be  given 
excepting  with  the  map  before  the  eyes  of  the  scholars,  that  they  may  un? 
derstand  the  picture  which  is  explained  to  them  by  the  instruction  given. 
When  the  map  is  placed  before  them,  the  first  explanation  given  should  be 
with  reference  to  the  map  itself,  and  when  they  have  acquired  as  mud 
knowledge  concerning  it  as  a  map,  as  their  own  proficiency  allows  and  ren- 
ders necessary,  it  will  be  proper  next  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  physical 
or  natural  features  of  the  country.     These  remarks,  as  also  the  observa? 
tions  upon  geometrical,  physical,  and  historical  geography,  evidently  pro? 
ceed  from  one  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  department  of 
tuition ;  and  if  the  author,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  be  Professor 
Hughes,  schoolmasters  may  adopt  with  all  confidence  these  educational 
maps.     We  would  especially  recommend  them  to  the  masters  of  **  middle" 
schools. 
^ — "  -  -  ■ — — - — — '-    •■•^  ■ — ~    - —      • "   ■ ", 

ffijrtractsJ  from  C^argej^,  &c, 

AN    ADDBESS   AT   COXFJBMATION. 

See,  then,  why  this  is  such  a  turning  point  in  your  lives.     Now  it  is  so,  first,  i* 
consequence  of  what  you  do  to-day. 

What  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  "  I  do,"  which  each  of  you  has  said ;  and  i» 
whom  is  it  spoken  ?  It  has  been  spoken  to  God ;  to  Him  who  searches  your 
hearts ;  to  Him  who  will  endure  no  insincerity  in  those  who  come  to  Him ;  to Hiia 
whose  piercing  eye  is  even  now  looking  you  through,  who  sees  every  secret  kalf- 
formed  intention  of  future  allowed  sin  which  is  lurking  in  any  divided  heart 
amongst  you  all ;  to  Him  who  no  less  sees  every  true  desire  and  resolution  to 
strive  hencefordi,  though  in  much  conscious  weakness,  against  that  evil  within  ywi 
which  separates  you  from  Him.  And  that  which  you  have  spoken  to  Him,  Be 
stores  up  in  the  hook  of  His  remembrance.  Your  words  passed  not  away  as  they 
died  upon  the  air ;  they  were  borne  upwards,  and  written  down  against  the  great 
judgment  day.  Where  "  (he  great  white  throne"  is  "  set,"  when  "  the  hooka  aie 
opened,"  these  words  of  yours  shall  be  found  written  do^vn.  So  that  theie  is  w 
drawing  hack  from  this  clay's  engagement.  The  vows  of  God  are  upon  you '.  and 
may  He  keep  you  ever  from  the  heavy  burden  of  broken  vows ;  for  truly  do  tkef 
make  repentance  hard,  renewal  difficult ;  and  yet  without  repentance  and  lenevat 
they  make  a  death-bed  terrible,  and  judgment  condemnation. 

And  what  is  that  which  you  have  promised  to  Him  ?  A  lite,  and  nothing  dM 
of  it.  You  cannot  satisfy  this  promise  by  offering  present  feelings,  a  future  decoHt 
outside  attention  to  religious  forms  and  moral  proprieties;  you  have  pramiaed  Him 
your  heart,  and  you  have  pomised  it  for  always.     How  great  a  proimse  tnilj  ' 
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such'  as  we  are !  Perliaps  even  when  you  made  it  you  bardly  knew  how  much 
you  said.  For  thus  God  deals  with  us.  Our  first  years  are  years  of  receiving  im- 
pressions, not  of  reasoninpf  upon  them.  In  that  early  time  there  is  little  to  >vake 
up  conscience  into  any  thing  like  conscious  activity.  But  as  life  opens  on  us,  as 
oar  reason  begins  to  uufold,  as  sin  begins  to  strive  within  us,  as  the  moral  struggle 
glows  to  be  strong  in  us,  we  are  drawn  out  into  separate  characters ;  tlie  evil  will 
and  unruly  appetites  are  thwarted  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  the  grace  of 
God  within  us  ;  and  we  are  daily  forming,  as  the  strife  inclines,  to  life  or  death. 
Tken  comes  the  time  for  making  a  choice — of  saying,  in  word  and  deed,  whose 
"we  will  be.  Now  this  you  have  done  to-day.  Bclbre  God  and  man  you  have 
aroached  yourselves  to  be  the  liord's.  You  have  spoken,  and  you  cannot  unsay 
3Kmr  words.  For  good  or  for  evil  they  must  abide ;  at  the  judgment  bar  they 
imut  meet  you,  to  bear  their  witness  for  you  or  against  you.  You  must,  each  one, 
lie  Christ's  servant  for  a  life,  or  a  wilful  rebel  and  a  conscious  deserter. 

Sttrely  all  this  does  make  to-day  a  crisis  with  you.  Perhaps  before  you  came 
me  you  scarcelyk  new  how  much  you  were  to  be  led  to  do.  The  burden  of  se- 
parate being,  of  single  responsibility,  never  pressed  on  you  heavily  before :  per- 
naps  you  Msretly  a&  now,  *^  Ought  I  to  have  been  thus  led  on  ?  ought  I  to  have 
been  led  t9  dare,  to  risk,  to  promise  so  much  ?  I  who  am  so  weak,  so  easily  tempt- 
eAy  so  iprefB.9  to  fall ;  ought  I  to  have  been  pei-suaded  to  make  this  great  venture  ?" 

*  Tes,  brethren,  you  ought;  and  that  for  another  reason,  which  makes  this  a  crisis 
IB  your  life.  You  have  not  only  much  to  do  to-day,  but  much  also  to  receive.  If 
yoo  were  now  to  be  left  to  keep  in  your  own  strength  this  day's  resolution,  to  fight 
unaided  against  the  enemies  you  have  defied,  it  would,  indeed,  be  cruelty  to  have 
dntwn  you  to  such  a  venture.  But  it  is  not  so :  you  are  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
in  the  kingdom  of  His  grace.  From  your  baptism  until  now  the  dew  of  His 
Spirit  has  been  falling  on  you  ;  a  secret  power  has  been  mth  you,  which  you  might 
have  called  out  (whether  you  have  or  no)  as  you  needed  it.  And  so  now  there  is 
far  you  nace  for  this  day,  grace  to  enable  you  sincerely  to  choose,  grace  to  enable 
yoa  faithfully  to  keep,  Christ's  side  in  this  evil  world.  This  is  the  Church's 
blessedness.  These  holy  things  which  are  around  you,  they  arc  not  forms,  they 
axe  not  words,  they  are  not  bare  empty  signs  of  grace  ;  nay,  they  are  to  each  be- 
lieving soul  full  of  Grace.  Let  unbelief  question  as  it  will,  (and  what  will  it  not 
^estion  P)  there  is  grace  for  you,  there  is  Christ's  very  presence,  in  thcfic  outward 
unngs  used  faithfully  with  spiritual  discerament.  And  well  therefore  and  kindly, 
in  the  true  boldness  of  faith,  have  your  friends,  and  pastors,  and  tutors,  dealt  with 
you  to-day,  when  they  dared  to  lead  you  on  to  make  vows,  which  He,  who  so  loved 
ytm  as  to  die  for  you,  will  help  you  manfully  to  keep. 

.  Bat,  then,  do  not  misundei-stand  me.  Do  not,  for  an  instant,  suppose  that  I 
mean  to  tell  you  that  you  are  now  passing  through  your  whole  struggle  ;  and  that 
when  that  struggle  is  once  past,  all  will  be  easy.  Far  from  it :  rather  is  this  the 
beginning  of  a  struggle  than  its  ending.  And  this,  again,  marks  this  season  as  a 
crisis  with  you. 

.  Yon  are  now  singly  called  over ;  you  answer  to  the  call.  You  are  written  on 
ike  muster-roll — your  vow  is  recorded — anus  are  put  into  your  hands — gi*ace  is 
given  unto  you.  Why  ?  and  for  what  ?  because  the  fight  is  over  ? — because  the 
work  is  done  ?  Nay,'vevily,  but  because  the  fight  is  to  be  fought,  and  fought  by 
yoa ;  because  a  work  is  to  be  done  of  which  you  must  be  the  doer.  To-day's  rows 
and  to-day's  grace  will  send  you  to  a  struggle,  to  a  hard  straggle  ;  to  a  harder 
straggle,  probably,  than  any  you  have  known  before.  For  such  is  God's  rule : 
meat  gifts  for  great  occasions  ;  angels'  food  for  forty  days  of  labour  and  of  fasting. 
So  was  it  with  our  Lord.  It  was  when  He  came  up  dut  of  the  waters  of  baptism 
— when  from  the  cleft  heaven  the  spirit,  like  a  dove,  had  descended  on  Him — ^it 
wm  then  that  He  was  "  led  by  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the 
deril.''*  And  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things.  He  is  our  type.  You,  if  you  have  felt, 
and  mayed,  and  received  grace  to-day,  you  have  been  thus  blessed  that  you  too 
may  ao  battle  in  the  open  tight  with  God's  enemy  and  yours ;  your  temptations, 
which  at  Uiis  moment  seem,  perhaps,  asleep  or  scattered,  will  awake  again,  and 
gaiCher  to  a  head ;  you  have  defied  Satan,  and  he  does  but  wait  his  opportunity 
to  triumph  over  you. 

Nor  must  you  think  this  a  hard  condition.    Life  is  a  struggle :  the  ^te  is 
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narrow ;  the  way  is  steep ;  the  enemies  are  many.  Dream  not  of  ease :  ^'  to  him 
that  overcometh,"  and  to  him  only,  is  the  promise,  fie  shall  sit  down — ^but  not 
here,  not  now,  but  in  the  kingdom — at  the  time  of  His  coming.*  But  first  he 
must  win  life,  and  gain  the  crown,  and  reach  the  end;  and  he  that  will,  may  reach 
it.  For  your  Lord  will  be  ever  with  you ;  and  this  threefold  truth  shall  hold  yoa 
up— your  work  is  great,  your  weakness  greater ;  but  greatest,  greatest  far,  is  His 
strength  who  will  not  leave  you. 

So  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  crisis;  yea,  and  in  some  respects  to  you  who  are  here  pre- 
sent, this  confirmation  is  marked  more  deeply  than  others  with  this  especial  cha-. 
racter.  For  has  not  God  been  himself  speaking  to  you  in  those  awful  tones  whidt 
60  signally  declai'e  His  presence  P  Surely  His  taking  at  this  especial  moment  one 
from  the  midst  of  you  ;  one  who  would  have  been  here  with  us  to-day,  reaching, as. 
I  trust  we  are,  as  far  as  it  is  given  us  to  do,  throup^h  these  outward  rites,  into  the 
liidden  kingdom,  but  that  suddenly  he  has  been  withdiawn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
veil,  to  see  as  he  is  seen,  to  know  the  depth  of  those  mysteries  of  which  we  speak 
and  think  so  feebly  and  uncertainly ; — surely  this  is  God  speaking  to  you.  His 
fixing  your  friend  s  choice  so  swiftly,  and  for  ever ;  surely  it  is  a  call  to  you  to 
choose,  to  choose  at  once,  and  to  choose  His  service  in  His  strength. 

Listen,  then,  I  beseech  you,  to  this  voice  of  God.     Make  to-day  a  solemn  de- 
cision, and  cany  it  out  into  some  immediate  action.    There  must  be,  in  every  one 
of  us,  one  great  decisive  conscious  choice  made  by  the  will,  and  ratified  by  the 
affections.    This  choice  you  will  have  often  to  repeat ;  yea,  it  will  repeat  itself  day 
by  day,  and  hour  by  hour ;  but  it  must  be  once  made,  consciously  and  solemnly. 
To  make  it  is  your  business  this  day.    Make  it  now,  I  pray  you,  in  God's  strength; 
seal  now,  upon  your  knees,  that  which  your  lips  have  spoken,  and  then  cany  it  at 
once  into  act.     Do  not  dream  away  in  unavailing  resolutions  for  the  future,  the 
irrecoverable  present.    Now  is  the  accepted  time — ^now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 
Begin,  therefore,  to-day.    Do  not  yield  to  the  delusion  that  it  will  be  easier  here- 
after.   This  is  mere  delusion ;   it  will  be  harder — harder  for  every  act  of  timid 
yielding  now — harder  for  every  weak  procrastination  and  repeated  sin.     You  will 
be  different  from  what  you  are  now,  only  as  that  intermediate  life  has  altered  yott; 
and  how  can  you  grow  better  or  stronger  by  going  on  in  a  course  of  neglecting 
God  and  obeying  self?      Circumstances  may  be  different  around  you,  but  you 
will  be  the  same  men,  in  a  higher  stage  of  your  present  progress.    You  who  luiTe 
been  living  above  the  tone  around  you,  and  raising  the  character  of  your  compt- 
nions,  will  be  doing  the  same  thing  in  a  wider  circle  and  with  extended  powers. 
You  who  here  have  been  lowering  the  tone  around  you  by  selfishness  and  indo- , 
lence,  will  be  hereafter  found  injuring  a  larger  society  by  the  full  growth  of  these ^ 
same  weaknesses  and  vices.      Begin,  therefore,  in  God's  strength,  to  act  at  once. 

Act  in  your  present  trials ;  act  against  your  present  temptations. 

*  «  «  «  *  «  . 

Great  issues,  then,  hang  on  great  decisions,  for  youreelves  and  for  others.  And. 
to-day  must  be  a  turning-point  concerning  them.  To-day  go  forth  to  lead  a  life 
of  prayer  and  self-denial.  To-day  begin,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  in  His  strength, 
one  act  of  willing  sacrifice,  and  all  may  be  won  ;  but  it  is  in  His  strength  only 
you  can  prosper.  Seek,  therefore,  most  earnestly,  His  strength  ;  and  as  in  other 
ways,  and  by  different  means,  so  especially  in  that  great  means  to  which  you 
henceforth  are  admitted — by  drawing  nigh  to  Him  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  His 
body  and  His  blood.  These  especially  will  He  meet  you ;  there  will  He  feed 
your  soul,  and  strengthen  it ;  there  will  He  ratify  your  vows  ;  there  will  He  so 
enable  you  to  turn  them  into  action,  that,  through  His  exceeding  mercy,  you  too, 
like  all  His  saints,  having  lived  in  the  light  of  His  reconciled  countenance;  hav- 
ing been  trained  in  actual  struggles ;  having  been  perfected  in  suffering,  and  held 
up  in  every  trial ;  shall  at  length  receive,  from  the  hand  which  was  pierced  $oi 
you,  the  unfading  crown  reserved  in  His  eternal  treasury  for  '*  him  that  ofet" 
eometh." — From  the  Bishop  of  Oxford^s  Address  to  the  Candidates  for  Confirm^' 
Hon  at  Etdn, 
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r  ^3P8  of  pious  state, 
of  Teiy  antient  date, 
aaas  do  commemorate. 

times  throughout  the  year, 
1  the  bells  ring  sweet  and  clear, 
id  memories  are  near. 

ing  barren  winter's  dearth, 
s  ue  brightest  day  for  earth, 
irhich  gave  the  Saviour  birth. 

is  day  the  church  we  see 

Unra'd  with  greenery, 

i  bride  who  foia  would  be 

le  bridegroom's  coming  meet, 
d  in  rich  attire  complete, 
r  gem  and  garland  sweet. 

■eforih  through  her  varied  year 
Church  brings  Jesus  near, 
ig  His  blest  life  appear. 

r  infant  Lord  we  learn, 
It  by  circumcision  stern, 
<Aedience  to  discern. 

(folly  we  welcome  thee, 
>i»  great  Epiphany  I 
g  Gentile  nations  free  t 

he  year,  see,  watch  and  fast 
their  penance  shadows  cast— 
hen  Lent's  dark  hours  are  past 

the  joyful  Easter  strain, 

iat  is  risen/'  soothes  our  pain, 

tng  us  the  Lord  again. 

days  the  Church  below 
her  risen  Saviour  know ; 
of  joiy  for  days  of  woe  I 

to  faith's  pure  gaze  is  given 
at  of  hell's  power  riven, 
;  ascended  into  Heaven  1 

Apostles  side  by  side 
y  waiting,  we  abide 
le  gifts  of  Whitsuntide. 


Gently  led  we  thus  draw  nigfr 
Heav'n's  most  awful  mystery, 
Trinity  in  Unity. 

Many  glorious  days  are  found 
In  the  Church's  yearly  round, 
Springing    fresh    from    blood- stoin'df 
ground. 

High  'midst  these  the  Baptist's  day. 
He  whose  coming  show'd  the  way 
Whence  would  beam  Heaven's  fullest 
ray. 

Christians  with  deep  joy  record 

Stephen  following  his  Lord, 

In  meek  death  and  pard'ning  word. 

All  about  the  year  divine 
Lighting  up  its  Christian  shrine^ 
Apostolic  memories  shine. 

Holy  harmless  babes  who  died 
In  the  freshness  of  spring-tide. 
Martyrdom  beatified. 

Also  has  the  Virgin  blest 

Days  with  her  own  name  imprest,- 

Hallow'd  days  in  woman's  breasU^ 

And  all  saints  and  angels  bright 
Holy  Church  with  joy  doth  write 
In  her  calendar  of  light. 

Then  upon  each  festal  day. 
Christians  1  come  and  meekly  pray,> 
In  the  Church- appointed  way. 

Thinking  of  the  souls  now  blest, 
Who  to  martyrdom  have  prest. 
Through  great  conflict  gaining  rest 

Thinking  chiefly  on  God's  Son, 
Of  that  high  and  holy  One, 
Who  a  mortal  race  hath  run. 

Fray  that  on  the  narrow  road 
Jesus  and  His  saints  have  trod, 
You  may  walk,  sustain'd  by  God. 
{Rhymes /or  Children  about  Holy  Things.) 
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EDUCATION   r.   CRIME. 

Y  should  we  only  begin  the  operation  after  men  have  become  convicts  ?  Why 
le  our  attempts  at  counteracting  vicious  habits  to  the  process'of  cure,  and 
3t  that  of  prevention  ?  Why  be  satisfied  with  trying  to  eradicate  bad  ha- 
fhcn  their  having  been  formed  renders  the  task  of  exterminating  them  so 
Jt?  Why  not  endeavour  to  prevent  those  habits  from  ever  being  contracted^ 
sraling  upon  the  human  being,  the  subject  of  our  treatment  in  both  cases^ 
I  he  has  become  inured  to  vice,  and  while  yet  easily  moulded  to  virtue  ?  In 
i)  why  not  apply  our  whole  force  to  distributing  among  the  members  of  the 
imity  most  in  want  of  it,  least  able  to  obtain  it,  the  inestimable  gift  of  a 
education  ? 
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"  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  proofs  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  igno- 
rance and  crimes.     I  need  not  remind  jon  of  the  statement  which  I  made  in 
1835,  when  I  moved  my  resolutions  on  education,  that  even  of  the  rioters  and  in- 
cendiaries tried  in  the  winter  1830-1,  not  by  any  means  of  the  lowest  ranks,  only 
150  out  of  700  could  sign  their  names,  the  rest  being  marksmen  ;  that  of  those  re- 
ceived into  the  Refuge  of  the  Destitute,  only  1  in  30,  or  even  35,  have  receiTed 
any  instruction  ;  that  a  worthy  magistrate  of  Essex  declared  9-lOths  of  those  who 
were  brought  before  him  to  be  marksmen  ;  that  of  all  the  young  offenders  whose  cases 
are  described  in  the  admirable  petition  from  the  Liverpool  magistrates,  lately  presrat- 
ed  by  me  to  the  House  of  Lords,  almost  every  one  was  in  a  state  of  utter  igpnorance ; 
tliat  Mr.  Clay,  the  Preston  gaol  chaplain,  found  above  half  of  those  he  examioed 
ignorant  of  the  sovereign's  name,  and  of  the  names  of  the  months,  while  hardly  two 
in  the  hundred  could  read  and  write,  and  yet  that  by  far  the  greater  number  had 
heard  read  to  them  books  of  the  most  flagitious  character,  offering  direct  incratiTev 
to  a  life  of  idleness  and  plunder.     Facts  such  as  these  are  not  wanted  to  show  tbn 
necessary  connexion  between  ignorance  and  vice  ;  and  yet  I  am  arg^ng  for  more 
than  the  mere  blessing  of  elementary  education ;  the  reading,  writing  and  cipher- 
ing, usually  taught  to  poor  children  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  age.    My 
desire  is  to  see  the  preventive  process  be^in  much  earlier ;  for  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  habits  are  formed  in  infancy  rather  than  in  early  life,  and  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  train  a  child  of  four  or  five  yeai-s  old  to  good  principles,  and  kindly  feel- 
ings, and  honest  conduct,  as  it  is  difficult  to  break  him  of  bad  habits,  acquim  ht- 
fore  he  has  reached  the  age  of  eight,  or  even  seven  years. 

"  Only  consider  in  what  portion  of  society  the  criminals,  whose  numbers  infect 
every  community,  arc  bora  and  bred.  Not  in  the  upper,  not  in  the  middle,  not 
even  in  the  better  portion  of  the  lower  classes  ;  but  these  criminals  are  raised  fion 
the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  our  people  who  are  in  abject  poverty,  and 
with  difficulty  can  earn  an  honest  subsistence,  often  being  without  the  means  of 
sustenance  at  all  except  from  charity  or  from  dishonest  pursuits.  Then  let  in&nt 
schools  be  established  in  all  our  towns,  especially  our  cities,  enough  to  train  the. 
infant  children  of  this  class,  not  exceeding  a  tenth  of  the  people  in  the  larg«r 
towns,  and  not  more  than  a  fifteenth  in  the  smaller  ones.  If  this  provision  were 
made,  the  source  of  crimes  would  be  cut  off  at  the  fountain  head ;  our  criminal 
jurisprudence,  our  criminal  police,  would  not  have  many  subjects  whereon  to 
work ;  and  our  reformatory  treatment  would  be  easily  applied  to  the  few  bad  cases 
that  might  still  remain." — {Lord  Broughams  Letter  to  Lord Lansdovme.) 


LORD  BROUGHAM   ON   THE    HINDERERS   OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

"  But  we  must  look  to  the  causes  of  this  grievous  evil,  and  the  history  of  the  at- 
tempts made  during  the  period  over  which  we  are  looking  back,  will  sufficiently 
point  them  out. 

"  En  1820,  my  first  Education  Bill,  a  General  Parish  School  Bill,  was  brouglit 
forward  ;  it  gave  a  superintendence  in  some  particulars  to  the  Church ;  and  it  pro- 
vided that  no  Dissenters  should  be  excluded — for  while  the  parson  was  to  have  a 
veto  on  the  election  of  the  schoolmaster,  no  catechism,  no  liturgy,  no  church  ser- 
vice was  to  be  enforced,  and  only  the  Bible  to  be  taught.  From  the  Church  no 
objection  proceeded  ;  but  the  Dissenters  rose  in  a  body  and  defeated  the  bill.  If 
it  had  contained  provisions  for  persecution  it  could  not  have  been  more  vehemently 
opposed.    I  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it. 

"  Then  came  the  re-payment  of  the  million  and  upwards  by  Austria,  and  half  of 
it  was  allotted  to  the  building  of  churches  ;  consequentlyj  to  the  exclusive  use  of  tjbe 
establishment,  and  no  Dissenter  could  possibly  benefit  by  it,  although  all  the  Difi-. 
senters  had  paid  their  share  of  the  taxes  by  which  the  money  advanced  to  the  em- 
peror had  been  raised.  Did  the  Dissenters,  who  had  defeated  the  bill  of  182(^ 
make  any  objection  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  or  if  they  did,  it  was  urged  in  so  low 
a  tone,  and  in  such  feeble  accents,  that  Lord  Liverpool,  who  I  know  was  prepaied 
to  give  them  their  share  for  their  own  education  purposes,  had  they  made  the  leMt 
effort  for  their  own  protection,  saw  no  occasion  whatever  to  make  any  compromisii 
and  I  believe  the  godsend  (as  our  friend  Lord  Bipon  called  it),  was  dixectw  into*- 
rery  different  channel,  going  to  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  palace,  aol  tht 
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Imncbomest  in  Earope.    So  much  for  consistency !    So  much  for  a  strenuous  love 
of  education !    So  much  for  even  uniformity  in  opposing  the  Established  Church  ! 

**  In  J  835  I  again  brought  forward  the  subject,  oy  moving  resolutions  in  favour 
of  a  publio  department,  an  Education  Board,  and  a  system  of  School  planting; 
but  the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the  sects  rendered  it  hopeless  to  press 
tkese  resolutions  to  a  division. 

••  Two  years  after  I  presented  the  Education  Bill,  grounded  on  the  same  reso- 
lutions ;  but  the  same  conflict  prevented  me  from  carrying  it ;  for  the  Church  re- 
quired some  superintendence,  and  the  Dissenters  would  hear  of  none. 

"  In  1839  I  again  presented  the  bill ;  and  then  arose  the  memorable  debate  of 
the  5th  of  July  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  resolutions,  which  declared  the 
necessity  of  the  Church  receiving  protection  from  the  lords,  by  their  consent  be- 
ing required  for  all  education  plans  executed  by  the  government.  Nothing  (I  say 
it  as  Uieir  adversary)  could  be  more  temperate  and  conciliatory  than  the  speeches 
of  his  Grace  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  the  result  of  the  debate,  after  long 
and  sharp  discussion,  was,  that  we  who  would  have  withheld  from  the  Establish- 
inent  all  direct  control,  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  about  two  to  one,  in  a  divi- 
wm  of  no  less  than  347,  or,  pairs  included,  369  votes.  In  the  minority,  and  with 
liie  Whig  government,  which  had  just  made  him  a  bishop,  voted  Dr.  Otter,  The 
ome  government  announced  their  determination  to  support  my  bill  on  its  second 
reading  ten  days  after ;  but  the  bishop  then  advanced  into  the  front  of  the  battle, 
snd  made  the  motion  which  caused  the  bill  to  be  thrown  out.  I  am  ready,  how- 
erer,  to  allow  that  he  discussed  its  merits  with  great  candour,  and  showed  his 
Wishes  for  clerical  superintendence  to  be  confined  within  very  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable bounds.  From  this  debate  and  this  division,  upon  a  question  most  favour- 
able to  us  who  opposed  the  primate,  and  from  this  rejection  of  my  bill,  I  at  once 
drew  two  inferences — that  there  was  not  the  most  remote  possibility  of  our  carry- 
tog  any  measure  of  education  through  the  Upper  House,  without  giving  the 
Ghnrch  a  certain  superintendence,  and  that  the  Church  as  well  as  the  lords,  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  very  moderate  and  little  burdensome  share  of  this  control. 
Fiom  that  time  my  mind  was  fully  made  up  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  should 
answer  this  description,  as  affording  the  only  possible  chance  of  educating  the 
people.  And  this  opinion  I  announced  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  a  letter  written 
bj  his  desire  and  addressed  to  him  ;  nor  have  I  the  least  reason  to  doubt,  from  the 
communications  I  afterwards  received  from  him,  during  the  few  weeks  preceding 
his  lamented  decease,  that  he  regarded  the  subject  so  near  his  heart  in  the  very 
same  light.  We  both  should  greatly  have  preferred  a  measure  giving  secular  iu- 
stniction  to  all,  and  leaving  spiritual  instruction  to  the  pastors  of  each  ;  but,  un- 
able to  obtain  that,  we  never  would  reject  the  only  chance  there  was  of  any  instruc- 
tioB  being  bestowed  upon  the  people  at  large,  and  we  could  see  no  interference  of 
snch  a  plan  with  the  most  perfect  religious  freedom.  Such  I  believe  to  have  been 
his  feelings  ;  such  I  know  to  be  my  own. 

"  And  why,  if  there  must  be  clerical  superintendence,  do  I  hold  itnecessaiy  to  vest 
it  in  the  Established  Church  rather  than  in  the  sects  ?  For  two  very  obvious  rea- 
8on&  Both  the  Establishment  is  the  church  of  the  great  majority ;  and  the  Church 
is  one,  while  the  Dissenting  sects  are  very  numerous,  each  difl*ering  from  the 
other  fully  as  much,  perhaps  a  good  deal  more,  than  any  of  them  differs  from  the 
Church;  so  that  to  place  any  system  under  their  superintendence  whould  be 
wholly  impracticable. 

"  There  remains  then  but  one  question  for  our  consideration : — Shall  we  have  a 
mtem  of  national  education  or  not?  For  this  is  the  same  thing  as  asking  if  we 
snail  approve  a  plan  of  education  over  which  the  Establishment  shall  have  some 
soperintendence  f 

"  When  I  saw  Lord  John  Kussell's  announcement  last  summer  of  an  educa 
tion  measure,  I,  of  course,  concluded  that  he  had  fallen  upon  some  method  of  ob- 
taining the  approval  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  only  practicable  plan.  But  no  such 
ecmaent  it  seems  has  been  given ;  and  it  appears  further,  that  the  government  is 
afindd  of  meeting  the  opposition  of  those  to  whom  it  looks  for  support.  Yet  see 
the  eonseqnences  of  half  measures !  The  Dissenters  have  begun  an  agitation  of 
great  vebemenoe  and  of  no  little  extent,  and  conducted  by  able  and  worthy  men 
against  the  yery  small  measure,  if  measure  it  can  be  called,  to  which  all  the  ^- 
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mises  of  last  summer  hare  dwindled  down !    Had  an  Education  Bill  been  intro- 
duced, such  as  would  have  satisfied  the  Church,  you  may  be  sure  there  would 
have  been  no  more  opposition  offered  to  it,  than  the  little  minute  of  council  has 
excited.    But  if  the  go?emment  had  brought  forward  such  a  plan  as  would  hare 
satisfied  their  sectarian  adherents,  then  were  their  own  days  assuredly  numbered ; 
for  instantly  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  opposition  would  have  rallied  round 
the  Church,  and  the  only  chance  of  existence  which  the  present  ministry  possesses 
would  at  once  have  been  gone." — (Ihid,) 


MINING  AND   MANUFACTUBING  DISTBICTS    OF    SOUTH    8TAFF0BDSHIRE. 

A  PAPER  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  sta- 
tistical society.  The  northermost  part  of  the  district  was  selected  for  the  enquiiy. 
The  population  is  employed  in  the  mining  of  coal  and  iron,  the  working  of  Wast 
furnaces,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  produced  into  heavy  articles  of  cast 
iron,  or  into  the  ruder  of  the  wares  that  are  formed  out  of  wrought  iron,  such  as 
nails,  locks,  and  sadlers'  ironmongeiy.  In  the  area  under  consideration,  extend- 
ing over  67,060  acres,  with  a  population  in  1841  of  271,725,  there  are  existing,  at 
this  time,  scarcely  any  private  day  schools  expressly  for  the  children  of  the  IsJbm- 
ing  classes  at  all  worthy  of  the  name.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  private  day  schools, 
in  the  common  understanding  of  the  term,  for  the  children  of  the  poor  above  the 
years  of  infancy,  but  only  for  the  children  of  the  middle  classes,  into  the  lowest 
order  of  which  a  section  of  labourers*  children  are  sometimes  admitted,  at  reduced 
fees,  to  learn  to  read  only,  or  to  learn  nothing,  as  it  may  happen,  in  schools. in 
effect  unorganized.  Even  the  more  respectable  sort  of  dame  schools  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  middle  classes ;  while  the  remainder  are  properly  "  out-of-the-way 
schools,*'  as  the  parents  call  them,  or  mere  cottage  kitchens,  of  some  kind  but  to- 
tally uneducated  neighbour,  to  which  the  children  are  sent  merely  to  be  kept  oat 
of  the  way  of  harm.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  such  districts,  can 
scarcely  form  a  conception  how  exclusively  these  regions  of  smoke,  cinders,  and 
scoriae,  appear  to  be  occupied  by  workpeople  only.  The  number  of  children  and 
young  persons,  at  each  of  four  periods  of  age,  in  the  gross  population,  and  in  the 
schools,  is  as  follows : — 


Periods  of  Age. 


Not  exceeding  6  years  of  age 
5  and  not  exceeding  10  do. 
10  and  not  exceeding  15  do. 
15  and  not  exceeding  20  do. 
Ages  unknown      .... 


Total       

Average  number  in  attendance 


Deficiency  in  attendance 


Day  schools. 


In  the  popula- 
tion of  72,259 

relying  on 
public  schools. 


Number  on 

the  books  of 

all  the  day 

schools,  in- 

eluding  infant 

schools. 


Sunday  scliooli. 


Number  00 

the  booln  of 
alltheSandar 
■chools< 


12,255 
9,598 
8,734 
7,904 


1,205 
2,571 

866 


559 


88,491 


5,201 
4,509 


692 


1,45a 
4,969 
8,940 
77 
2,348 


12,781 

lojm 


2;»18 


Thus  the  acknowledged  deficiency  of  attendance  (much  less  than  the  inspectors 
find  in  schools  of  superior  organisation  which  they  visit)  is  equal  to  the  number  on 
the  books  above  stated,  whose  ages  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  striking  these  two 
items  out  of  consideration,  the  remaining  figures  give  a  true  statement  of  the  pie* 
sent  extent  of  popular  instruction  in  this  district.  The  averages  of  each  claM  of 
public  day  and  infant  schools,  and  of  each  denomination  of  Sunday  schools,  in  ^ 
parhamenlSLrj  borough  of  Wolverhampton,  are  as  follows: — 
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of  Sdioolf, 


ed  (Church)      .    .    . 
■1 

'ans 

.  Catholic      .... 

t  (Infant) 

ting  (Infant)       .    .    . 


Arerage  Total    •    . 


1 

<t 

talton 
Books 

III 

d| 

S<l 

135.0 

116.5 

168.6 

117.0 

117.8 

845 

180.8 

116.0 

181.7 

115.0 

183. 

70.9 

101.8 

77.5 

• 

140.6 

100.2 

Dtnominaikins. 


Charch  of  England  . 
Independents    .    .    . 

Baptists 

Pre8byterians  .  .  • 
Wesley  ans  .  .  . 
Primitive  Methodists  . 
New  Connection    .    . 

Welsh 

Unitarians  .  .  .  . 
Roman  Catholics  .    . 

Average  Total 


276.  7 

345.  0 

103.  0 

51.  0 

287.  8 

161.  4 

111.16 

60.  0 

82.  5 

145.  0 


200.  6 


^ 


184.6 

257.4 

162.2 

45.0 

186.7 

148.1 

01.4 

46.0 

62.0 

124.5 


162.5 


g  the  number  in  day  schools  and  the  number  in  Sunday  schools  jointly  into 
leration,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  former  is  in- 
1  in  the  latter,  under  the  universal  rule,  that  the  children  in  the  day  school 
ittend  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  same  connection.  As  nearly  as  these  re- 
will  bring  us  to  accuracy,  it  may  be  concluded  that  somewhat  more  than 
ilf  of  the  children  of  the  labounno;  classes  in  this  district  ffo  to  schools  of 
sort,  and  that  die  greater  number  of  these,  besides  the  very  little  that  some 
m  acquire  under  five  years  of  age  in  infant  schools,  have  some  two  or  three 
of  attendance  in  poor  day  schools,  chiefly  at  an  age  just  above  that  of  in- 
besides  some  ten  years  in  Sunday  schools,  generally  of  a  very  inferior  de- 
on,  under  voluntary  teachers,  often  themselves  ignorant  and  unskilled. 
tier  the  term  heathenism  would  be  ill  or  harshly  applied  to  the  mental  and 
condition  in  which  the  other  half  of  the  children^re  growing  up,  the  author 
to  those  who  have  personal  knowledge  of  districts  similar  to  the  one  under 
oration. 


Sntelltsenre. 


;D  CLASS  I.I8T  IN  UTERIS  HUMAKIO< 
RIBU8. — EASTER  TERM. 

CLASS  1. 

as,  William,  St.  John's. 
Charles  D.,  Wadham. 
William  Y.,  Balliol. 
tiouse,  Lord,  Christ  Church. 

CLASS  II. 

lO,  Thomas  B.,  Exeter. 
John  A.,  University. 
,  William  H.,  Lincoln. 
rd,  Edward  J.,  Lincoln. 
itt,  Wharton  B.,  Exeter. 
ird,  John  H.  P.,  Pembroke. 
dc,  Frederick,  Trinity. 
George,  Lincoln. 
,  Alfred,  Wadham. 
Thomas,  Magdalen  Hall. 
ey,  Thomas  C,  Queen's. 
t,  Frank,  Worcester. 

CLASS  III. 

,  James,  University. 

,  Philip  D.,  University. 

k,  WUUam  T.,  Magdalen  Hall. 


Field,  Edmund,  Exeter. 
Hearn,  Thomas  I.,  New  College. 
Hey  gate,  W.  U.,  Merton.  * 

Hull,  John  W.,  Brasenose. 
Kewley,  John  W.,  Brasenose. 
Lowndes,  Charles  C,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Marsh,  Thomas,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 
Milman,  William,  Christ  Church. 
Ogilvy,  Lord,  Christ  Church. 
Pinder,  Edward,  Wadham. 
Shebbeare,  Charles  H.,  University. 
Stapylton,  William  C,  Merton. 
Tamplin,  George  F.,  St.  John's. 
Vickers,  John  C.  H.,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Whitlock,  G  3orge  S.,  Brasenose. 
Witherby,  Robert  H.,  Exeter. 

CLASS  IV. 

Alexander,  William,  New  Inn  Hall. 
Chalker,  Frederick,  Corpus. 
Compton,  Berkeley  D.,  Merton. 
Keene,  Charles  R.,  Balliol. 
King,  Richard  H.,  Merton. 
Langton,  Stephen  St.  P.,  Magdalen  HalK 
Morgan,  Hugh,  Jesus. 
Orlebar,  Augustus,  Wadham. 
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Peel,  Robert  K.,  Balliol. 
Ricketts,  Martia  H.,  Exeter. 
Roberts*  John  L.,  Queen's. 
Sanders,  Arthur,  Balliol. 
Sargent,  Henry  W.,  Merton. 
WooUey,  Frederick,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

Examiners. 

Rowland  Muckletton. 
Thomcu  Frederick  Henney, 
John  Ernest  Bode. 
William  Edward  Buckley. 

National  Society. — ^The  society  is  now 
making  increased  exertions  to  complete 
the  general  inquiry  into  the  provision 
made  for  education  in  church  schools. 
The  work  is  impeded  by  the  want  of  re- 
turns from  many  parishes.  A  second  ap- 
plication is  now  being  made  for  the  re- 
quired information,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  clergy  of  the  parishes  re- 
ferred to  will  kindly  fill  up  the  tabular 
form,  and  return  it  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  As  the  results  of  this  inquiry 
are  to  be  printed  in  detail,  it  is  expected 
that  the  work,  when  completed,  will  be 
the  most  valuable  record  extant  of  church 
school  statistics. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  arrange 
the  plan  for  awarding  certificates  to  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  national  schoolmas- 
ters have  made  their  report^nd  have  re- 
commended that  certificates  of  competency 
to  exercise  the  profession  of  national 
schoolmasters  should  be  presented  to  nine 
out  of  the  seventeen  masters  who  were 
examined  at  Christmas  last.  The  com- 
mittee have  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  the  sub-committee,  and  have  given  di- 
rections for  a  proper  certificate  to  be  en- 
graved and  presented  to  the  successful 
candidates. 

On  Monday,  the  26th  of  April,  a  ser- 
mon was  preached  at  St.  Mark's  College 
Chapel  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  anniversary,  when  a 
collection  was  made  in  aid  of  a  fund  for 
the  extension  of  the  college.  Nearly  50 
of  the  youths  formerly  educated  in  the 
college  were  present.  The  annual  exa- 
mination will  take  place  on  the  3rd  of 
June. 

Fifteen  exhibitions  of  iBl5  each,  for  one 
year's  training,  have  been  granted  by  the 
committee,  to  be  competed  for  by  persons 
desirous  of  being  trained  at  the  society's 
institution  at  Battersea,  with  a  view  to 
take  charge  of  schools  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts.  There  are  at 
present  70  students  in  training  at  Batter- 
sea. 

At  Whitelands,  Chelsea,  during  the  past 
month,  17  applications  have  been  made 
for  admission.  Nine  of  the  candidates 
have  been  admitted,  and  the  others  wait 
for  vacancies.  At  present  there  are  74 
young  womea  in  training.     ScYioolnkU- 


tresses  fron)  this  institution  have  jott 
been  appointed  to  schools  at  Guisekj, 
Finchley,  North  Somerboates,  and  Withan. 
The  Rev.  H.  Baber,  incumbent  of  Fore- 
bridge,  Stafford,  and  inspector  of  schojob 
for  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford,  has  hem 
elected  chaplain  to  this  institution. 

At    Westminster    the   application  for 
tenchers,  especially  for  schoolmistrestes, 
continues  very  greatly  to  exceed  the  sop- 
ply. .    Masters  have  been    appointed  t» 
schools  at    Llangynwyd    near   Bridgend; 
All  Saints  Southampton,  Meopham  near 
Gravesend,  St.  Thomas  Stepney,  Standish 
in   Lancashire,    and    Chailey  in  Sussex. 
Mistresses  have  been  appointed  to  schools 
at  Ripley,    Hythe,   Curtain -road  Shore- 
ditch,    St.    John's    Brighton,    Swineiieet 
Uncolnshirc,  C)ifton  Yorkshire,  Wortii- 
ing,  and  Wandsworth. 

Mr.  Tearle  has  been  appointed  to  mpn' 
nise  the  schools  connected  with  tbepsi^ 
church  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 
Mr.  Ingram  is  reported  to  be  rendering 
valuable  assistance  in  organising  scfaooli 
under  the  Salisbury  board.  Mr.  Hairii 
has  completed  the  work  assigned  to  him 
at  Birmingham,  having  organised,  in  tbe 
parish  of  Birmingham,  the  schools  cod> 
nected  with  the  churches  of  All  Saints, St 
George,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Mark,  St  Bartho- 
lomew, Bishop  Ryder,  St.  Paul,  St.  Maiy, 
St.  Stephen ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Ashtoo, 
the  schools  connected  with  the  churches 
of  St.  Andrew  and  Holy  Trinity  in  Bordes- 
ley,  St.  Matthew  Duddeston,  at  Washwood 
Heath,  and  St.  James,  Ashted.  In  these 
schools  the  numbers  on  the  books  amount 
to  3,791,  and  the  number  actually  in  atten- 
dance when  the  schools  were  organised 
amounted  to  2,806.  Mr.  Harris  has  dravn 
an  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  map  of 
Birmingham,  shewing  the  positions  of  the 
schools  and  churches,  and  the  amount  of 
accommodation  provided  in  them  for  the 
population  of  the  town.  The  bonndariei 
of  the  several  parochial  districts  are  csie- 
fully  marked  out.  The  map  has  been 
lithographed,  and  the  profits,  if  there  are 
any,  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  BirmiiBS- 
ham  Infant  School  Fund. 

The  committee  have  received  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Northamptonshire  Boatltj, 
the  Bedfordshire  board  of  Education,  and  of 
the  board  for  the  archdeaconries  of  Uaa- 
daffand  Monmouth.  The  Northamptan- 
shire  society  continues  the  excellent  plaa 
of  printing  a  return  of  the  numbers  of  the 
children,  &c.  in  each  of  the  schools  eon^ 
nected  with  the  society.  It  appears  thit 
there  are  13,716  children  in  the  8cfaooli»of 
whom  rather  more  than  one-hsdf  receive 
daily  instruction.  With  the  sanctioB  flf 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  dioceae,  a  tyMUm 
of  inspection  by  the  several  rural  deans  hii 
been  attempted  in  the  northern  divisloa  d 
the  county « with  a  view  to  theafUudicatioft 
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net  Langhtrn's  prizes.  The  at- 
.  10  fiirtuoceeded  thtt  it  it  hoped 

■n  annual  inspection  of  every 
tbc  eoonty  may  be  eflfected.  The 
It  made  a  few  grants  for  school 

bat  the  committee  deplore  the 
mdt. 

in  by  the  report  of  the  Bedford- 
rd,  that  they  have  appointed  an 

who  has  reported  upon  several 
bich  he  has  Tisited.  The  inspcc- 
.  Riley,  a  layman,  and  a  school- 
f  considerable  standing.  The 
I  for  very  beneficial  results  from 
ntment.  The  report  dwells  on 
iity  of  the  National  Society  unit- 
the  board  to  employ  a  surveyor 
oe  and  report  upon  all  school 
to  which  grants  have  been  voted, 
that  due  security  should  be  had 
luildings  have  been  erected  and 
I  a  substantial  and  proper  man- 
I  obvious,  however,  that  the  ex- 
lach  a  proceeding  would  be  very 
>)e.  The  board  have  adopted 
iieious  rules  to  be  observed  by 

for  grants,  one  of  which  is,  that 

premises  must  be  insured  from 
ppears  also  that  the  trustees  of 
rd  charitv  have  afforded  certain 

m 

o  the  board  for  the  training  of 

The  National  Society  is  indebt' 

board  for  a  grant  of  £20  to  its 

undy  and  .8100  to  its    special 

nmouthshire  and  Llandaff  board, 
,  are  making  exertions  to  meet 
ations  for  grants  towards  build- 
rhoolrooms,  which  are  now  being 

in  many  parts  of  the  archdea- 
The  board  have  already  voted 
ants  for  this  purpose.  It  also 
.at  the  Marquis  of  Bute  has  mu- 

signified  his  intention  of  sub- 
100  a  year,  for  ten  years  (in  ad- 
i  similar  sum  to  the  Welsh  Edu- 
nd),to  the  funds  of  the  board. 
al  inspection  of  schools  by  the 
ns,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
a  been  regularly  made  through 
laconry  of  Monmouth,  and  is  now 
ended  through  that  of  Llandaff. 
G.  Sparks  has  been  appointed  in 
of  the  Rev.  A.  Anderson  to  the 
.Dd  commercial  school  at  New- 

archidiaconal  board  has  been 

connexion  with  the  society  for 

y  of  Pembroke,  and  the  board 

steps  to  establish  model  schools 

ffdwest. 

ister  board  are  about  to  add  three 
It  to  the  practising  schools  at- 

thdr  training  institution  for 
mtet  at  Warrington.  Thecom- 
thr  National  society  have  voted 
irdt  tbit  work. 


A  local  board  of  education  has  been 
formed  for  the  West  of  Cornwall  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Exeter  diocesan  board. 
The  board  have  issued  an  appeal,  and  are  ■ 
taking  active  steps  to  improve  the  central 
schools  at  Truro,  with  a  view  to  improve 
the  training  given  to  teachers  sent  to  those 
schools  to  learn  the  system. 

Old  Scholar »  of  the  Liverpool  Blue  Coat 
School. — The  most  critical  period  of  the 
life  of  a  national  or  parochial  school  boy, 
is  just  that  in  which  the  clergymen  has 
least  hold  upon  him,  and  in  fact  sees  least 
of  him — namely,  the  few  years  that  elapse 
between  his  leaving  school  and  becoming 
a  man.  Many  of  our  readers,  we  know, 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  matter.  May 
not  some  useful  hints  be  borrowed  from 
the  following — the  Eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Liverpool  Blue  Coat  Brotherly  So- 
ciety ? 

"  The  Blue  Coat  Brotheriy  Society  has 
now  been  established  for  a  period  of  nearly 
nine  years,*having  been  founded  in  the  year 
1838.  The  idea  of  forming  such  a  society 
originated  with  Mr.  Forster,  the  present 
Master  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  who, 
from  long  experience,  was  deeply  sensible 
of  the  danger  to  which  children  are  ex- 
posed on  being  sent  forth  from  the  insti- 
tution in  many  instances  without  friends 
to  counsel,  to  sympathize  with,  and  to  en- 
courage them.  The  christian  training  and 
sound  education  they  had  received  in  the 
school,  valuable  as  it  is,  has  often  proved 
insufficient  in  such  cases  where  children 
are  placed  in  a  new  sphere  of  life,  exposed 
to  dangers  and  temptations,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  characters  whose  example 
could  not  fail  to  be  pernicious.  The  great 
and  prominent  design  of  the  society,  there- 
fore, is  to  stand  forward  as  the  guardians 
and  counsellors  of  children  so  inexperi- 
enced ;  so  susceptible  of  impressions  often 
adverse  both  to  rectitude  and  to  their  own 
real  interests;  so  destitute,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  those  either  able  or  willing  to 
befriend  and  admonish  them ;  to  stand 
forward  and  encoursge  such  children  to 
persevere  in  that  good  course  to  which 
they  had  been  habituated  in  the  school ; 
to  incite  them  to  activity,  steadiness,  and 
obedience  to  their  employers,  and  thus, 
with  God's  blessing,  to  conduct  them 
safely  through  that  peculiarly  dangerous 
period  of  life  when  they  are  first  exposed 
to  the  world. 

"  Nor  was  this  the  only  object  contem- 
plated on  the  formation  of  the  society. 
They  determined  at  the  same  time  to  form 
a  fund,  by  means  of  small  quarterly  sub- 
scriptions, to  be  appropriated  to  the  reliei 
of  such  deserving  boys  as  they  found  in 
need  of  a  little  clothing,  with  but  scanty 
means  of  procuring  it,  thus  ttimulating 
them  to  comhiet  ivottM  oC  tiMMMlmk- 
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and  of  the  institation,  md  praciically  con- 
vincing them  that  they  had  some  friend  to 
notice  and  encourage  them  so  long  at  their 
conduct  continued  meritorious. 

*'  It  was  further  proposed,  that  the  sur- 
plus of  this  fund  should  be  applied  to  assist 
any  member  of  the  society  in  business,  or 
desirous  of  commencing  business,  with  a 
loan,  which  should  be  repaid  by  instal- 
ments, but  without  interest. 

"  The  members  of  the  society  were  de- 
sirous of  testifying  to  the  trustees  of  tRe 
Blue  Coat  Hospital  the  gratitude  they  felt 
for  the  advantages  and  bicasings  conferred 
upon  themselves  whilst  inmates  of  the 
school,  and  felt  convinced  that  in  no  way 
could  they  more  effectually  evince  their 
gratitude  than  by  visiting  those  who  had 
left  the  school,  during  the  period  of  their 
apprenticeship.  This  plan  once  formed  was 
immediately  submitted  to  the  trustees,  who 
not  only  highly  approved  of  it,  but  most 
heartily  co-operated  with  them  in  framing 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  society,  and 
contributed  very  liberally  to  its  funds,  con- 
ceiving with  the  projectors  of  the  society, 
that  the  objects,  if  zealously  carried  out, 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results.  Thus  countenanced,  encouraged, 
and  aided  by  the  trustees,  the  society  at 
once  commenced  operations.  The  town 
was  divided  into  districts,  and  visitors  ap- 
pointed to  each,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit 
the  boys  regularly  in  their  several  districts, 
and  to  give  a  monthly  report  of  their  con- 
duct at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital. 

"  The  success  of  their  endeavours  has 
justified  their  most  sanguine  expectations, 
for  although  the  sound  christian  training 
of  the  school  has,  in  most  instances,  been 
found  to  exercise  its  desired  effect  in  influ- 
encing the  conduct  of  the  boys,  yet  cases 
of  neglect  of  duty  have  occurred,  which 
but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  so- 
ciety, might  have  terminated  in  loss  of  cha- 
racter, situation,  and  prospects,  through 
having  committed  one  offence  and  wanting 
a  friend  to  intercede  for  them. 

*•  The  reports  of  former  years  have  pre- 
sented an  almost  unvarying  aspect,  the 
visiters  having  almost  uniformly  received 
from  the  employers  the  most  encouraging 
accounts  of  the  behaviour  of  the  boys 
whilst  in  their  service;  and  the  society 
have  already  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
seeing  many  of  those  who  were  entrusted 
to  their  care,  after  serving  a  faithful  ap- 
prenticeship, become  fellow  members  with 
themselves,  and  anxious  to  render  in  their 
turn,  to  the  boys  now  leaving  the  school, 
those  kind  attentions  which  they  have 
themselves  experienced.  The  total  num- 
ber of  boys  who  have  come  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  society  is  376 ;  the 
average  number  visited  during  the  past 
/ear  18  135;  and  the  viaitors  denre  to  ex- 


press their  thanks  to  AlmigfHty  God,  wilht^ 
out  whose  aid  their  exertlona  would  have 
been  fniitless,  for  that  success  which  hi* 
attended  their  laboan.    The  visitors  are- 
careful  to  impress  upon  the  boys  their 
obligation  to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  andt 
they  have  reason  to   believe  that  their 
wishes  in  this  respect  are  complied  with. 
"  The  society,  in  concluding  their  re- 
port, moat  respiectfully  aolicit  from  the 
trustees,  a  continuance  of  their  patronaie,. 
at  the  same  time  gratefully  ackniswledgiBf^ 
their  former  liberal  countenance  and  rap- 
port ;  and  they  trust,  by  God's  blessing,  to* 
continue  their  labours,  increasing  more  sod- 
more  in  usefulness  by  carrying  out,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  the  pious  and  bene- 
volent intentions  of  the  founders  of  the- 
school." 

EducaU^  at  AAocIeff.— That  the  goe* 
points  of  the  Turkish  character,  sucb  as  it 
displayed  itself  to  us,  lie  deeper  than  in* 
mere  external  politeness,  natural  mildoe» 
of  disposition,  and  dislike  of  exertion,  b 
evident  if  we  inquire  into  the  proTtrio» 
made  for  the  instruction  of  the  rismg  ge- 
neration among  them.  In  the  town  ^ 
Rhodes,  the  Osmanlis  have  a  publie  libni- 
ry,containing  aboutone  thousand  volaiAei, 
and  placed  in  a  neat  building  erected  for 
the  purpose,  founded  about  fifty  years  ago^ 
by  Turbend  Agasi  Achmet  Aga.  We  hid* 
an  interview  with  the  present  librartan,. 
Hadgi  Mehemet  Effendi,  a  highly  inteUi- 
gent  old  man,  at  his  house,  where  we 
found  him  buried  among  manuscripts,  Uke 
a  ;true  book-worm.  |He  [took  much  in- 
terest in  the  account  of  what  we  had  seen- 
in  Lycia ;  and  discoursed,  according  to  the 
learning  of  the  East,  on  the  ancient  history 
of  the  country,  as  described  in  volunes- 
around  him.  To  the  library  under  hit 
charge  the  students  of  the  Madreseh,or 
higher  schools,  have  access.  These  sta- 
dents,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber, are  instructed,  boarded,  and  lodged^ 
out  of  funds  provided  from  private  be- 
quest. There  are  five  other  schools  fo( 
boys,  the  teachers  of  which  are  paid  by 
the  parents.  The  three  principal  number 
upwards  of  three  hundred  scholars.  Theie 
are  six  schools  for  girls,  attended  by  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  pupils,  between  fobr 
and  twelve  years  of  age.  The  teachers  are 
females,  and  are  paid  by  the  parentir 
These  facts  show  how  alive  our  Turkish 
friends  of  Rhodes  are  to  the  value  oQui' 
struction  for  the  young.  We  may  question 
and  despise  the  quality  of  tlie  education 
given ;  but  the  effort  to  educate,  and  the 
spirit  which  has  led  to  the  endowment  of 
public  institutions  for  free  education,  most 
command  our  respect,  and  force  os  to 
acknowledge  the  good  qualities  of  tbepco* 
pie  among  whom  it  is  displayed. 
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AN  INSTANCE  OF  THE  SEPARATION  OF  "  RELIGIOUS" 

AND  "SECULAR"  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  asNTLxicAN  of  the  name  of  Bowdler  some  years  ago  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  which  he 
has  systematically  and  carefully  excluded  all  those  parts  which  have  "  an 
irreligious  tendency."  He  considers  that  Gibbon's  well  known  15th  and 
16th  chapters,  as  well  as  others  of  the  book,  are  either  dissertations  and 
not  history,  or  else  a  history  of  the  Church  and  not  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  that  they  are  "  not  a  part,  but  an  interruption  of  the  history ;"  and 
that  the  history,  as  such,  is  not  only  purified  from  all  that  can  injure  the 
leader's  mind,  but  actually  more  perfect  in  itself.^because  freed  from  irrele- 
vant matters,  by  this  revision  and  expurgation.  Here  there  is  a  clear  in- 
stance of  a  separation  between  "  secular"  and  "  religious"  knowledge,  of- 
fered to  "  families  and  young  persons,"  by  a  pious  and  pains-taking  man, 
with  the  two-fold  recommendation  that  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  that  it  is  a 
protection  against  the  infidelity  of  Gibbon,  to  those  who  would  avail  them- 
aelves  of  his  history  to  obtain  information  which  cannot  be  got  elsewhere. 
In  Mr.  Bowdler's  view,  a  secular  history  of  Rome  is  a  very  good  thing,  and 
qo  is  a  religious  history  of  the  Church ;  but  the  one  has  no  farther  connec- 
tion with  the  other  than  the  accidental  one  of  coincidence  as  to  times  and 
places ;  Christian  faith  is  indispensable  for  writing  the  latter,  but  scepti- 
cism, if  united  with  learning  and  other  "secular"  qualifications,  is  no 
hindrance  to  a  perfect  treatment  of  the  other.  Let  us  look  into  the 
matter  a  little. 

I  doubt  whether  any  believer  in  Christianity  begins  with  giving 
(Sibbon  such  credit  as  Mr.  Bowdler  gave  him  when  he  published  his 
vork,  for  very  high  worth  as  an  historian.  The  hostile  tone  in  which  M. 
Ghiizot  says  he  commenced  his  critical  examination  of  Gibbon's  references 
and  deductions,  seems  to  us  only  an  eminent  instance  of  that  suspicion 
vhich  is  generally,  if  not  always,  engendered  in  the  mind  of  a  plain  reli- 
pouB  man,  that  an  author  who  disbelieves  or  doubts  those  truths  which 
lis  reader  is  most  fully  persuaded  of,  on  evidence  open  to  both,  cannot 
i>»  a  competent  or  trustworthy  historian  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
leeds,  and  sufferings,  and  interests  of  men,  seeing  that  he  has  misappre- 
hended the  signinccneM«%^  and  value,  and  consequences  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  events  that  ever  took  place  iu  the  world.  Yet  this  hostile  cri- 
ticism invariably  finds  itself  disarmed  before  long,  if  it  be  tolerably  honest ; 
long  ere  the  candid  reader  has  got  through  half  the  book,  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  learning  and  the  judgment  of  Gibbon 
are  no  less  unquestionable  than  his  power  of  fusing  into  a  perfect  whole, 
the  materials  which  he  has  gathered  together  by  these  from  the  most 
distant  and  unlikely  quarters,  and  of  casting  them  in  a  mould  of  thought 
and  imagery  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  greatest  historians :  in  fact,  that 
in  many  of  the  main  qualifications  of  an  historian  he  equals,  in  many  sur- 
passes, the  first  of  those  few  who  share,  and  will  permanently  share,  the 
name  with  him.  Yet  we  feel  something  to  be  deficient.  M.  Guizot  ex- 
presses the  feeling  when  he  says,  that  Gibbon  has  all  the  qualifications  of  an 
historian  "  except  the  highest."  Has  not  Gibbon's  ^impartiality  of  judg- 
ment a  tendency  at  times  to  end  rather  in  a  full  statement  of  each  side  of 
the  case,  as  by  opposing  advocates,  than  in  the  decision  of  the  judge  upon 
'both  :  and  at  others  times,  to  degenerate  into  a  tone  of  irony  and  levity 
while  recording  important  events,  as  though  he  were  looking  d.<y«TL>  ^2lka 
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one  of  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  upon  all  the  affairs  of  mortals  with  placid 
and  impartial  contempt  ?     And  is  there  not  in  his  vivid  narrative — while 
it  presents  to  the  mind  a  most  lively  and  distinct  image  of  every  fact,  even 
of  those  which,  under  the  hands  of  any  less  mighty  master  of  his  art, 
would  have  heen  intolerably  dry  and  uninteresting — a  strange  want  of 
union  of  the  parts  into  one  great  whole  ?     He  tells  us  exactly  what  hap- 
pened on  every  occasion,  but  never  ujhy.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  any 
under-current  of  philosophy,  of  any  assertion  or  assumption  that  imme- 
diate and  obvious  causes  are  dependent  on  secret  and  remote  ones,  and 
that   all  are  but  the  varied  workings  of  universal  laws  ;    and  in  two 
or  three  scanty  paragraphs  in  which,  as  if  in  submission  to  an  established 
though  unmeaning  form,  he  does  attempt  some  general  observations  and 
reflections,  this  want  is  even  more  striking  than  in  the  narrative  itself. 
Every  outward  event  in  the  downward  course  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  put 
before  us  almost  as  vividly  as  if  we  saw  it  with  our  own  eyes  ;  but  how  each 
was  linked  with  each  in  one  unbroken  and  unbreakable  chain ;  why,  year 
after  year,  and  century  after  century,  that  empire  was  declining  to  its 
fall ;  what  were  the  irresistible  solvents  which  were  silently  and  secretly 
working  the  inevitable  result,  and  by  what  laws  they  worked ; — of  this 
Gibbon  tells  us  nothing,  nor  is  there  any  indication  that  it  had  ever  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  was  any  thing  to  be  told,  or  even  to  be  asked, 
about  it.     The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  connection  of  the  events  in  this  his- 
tory is  the  chronological,  or  the  geographical ;   that  highest  connectioii 
which  the  Latins  called  in  one  word  the  relation  and  the  reason  of  things, 
is  wanting. 

Now  let  the  reader,  who  has  gone  regularly  and  thoughtfully  through 
Gibbon's  history  till  his  mind  has  become  impressed  with  the  distinct  sense 
of  its  merits  and  its  defects,  of  its  clear  light  and  its  confused  obscurity, 
turn  to  Mr.  Milman's  History  of  Christianity.     It  is  no  disparagemeiit  to 
Mr.  Milman's  learning  or  taste  to  say  that  he  may  miss  the  mighty  lines 
and  lively  pictures  of  Gibbon ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  wiU  feel  that 
whatever  else  is  absent,  that  which  was  wanting  in  Gibbon  is  exactly  what 
is  now  supplied  us.     The  reason,  the  relation,  of  events,  is  now  made 
plain  enough.     Whether  we  choose  to  say  that  the  Christian  historian,  in 
recognizing  a  providence  and  divine  government  of  the  world,  avails  \^' 
self  of  a  light  which  the  learned  sceptic  knew  not  of,  or  whethei*  we  admit 
that  the  "  decline  and  fall "  of  the  empire  caimot  pivperly  be  said  to  have 
proceeded  according  to  a  law,  seciug  that  it  was  rather  a  decay  and  disso- 
lution of  all  law,  and  that  consequently  the  process  and  its  successive 
stages  can,  of  necessity,  only  be  treated  as  something  orderly  and  regular, 
if  we  look  at  them  as  they  were  carried  on  through  the  collision  and  pres- 
sure of  the  new  polity  and  society  which  was  gradually  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  old,  and  which  was  destroying  the  old  that  it  might  make  all 
things  new : — in  either  case  the  result  is  the  same. 

And  then,  turning  back  to  those  15  th  and  16th  chapters  of  Gibbon,  we 
see  how  indispensable  they  are  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  whole  of 
his  history.  I'hat  one  characteristic  defect  which  secretly  pervades  the 
whole,  is  here  distinctly  and  explicitly  brought  before  us :  elsewhere  we 
feel  it  obscurely,  and  in  its  results,  and  are  puzzled  and  confused ;  here  we 
see  it  in  itself,  and  are  warned  against  it,  and  instructed  how  to  provide  a 
remedy  in  our  own  methods  of  reading.  Here  it  is  explained  to  us  why 
the  great  and  wise  Gibbon  leaves  us  in  doubt,  when  we  were  looking  reve- 
rently to  him  for  a  judgment, — why  he  pains  us  with  sneers  when  we  were 
earnestly  pondering  his  narrative, — ^^Nhy  he  takes  no  account  of  the  truth 
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that  history  has  its  laws  as  much  as  astronomy  or  physiology  : — for  here  it 
is  shown  us  that  his  habits  of  thought  were  sceptical  at  their  very  core  ; 
and  we  know  that  doubts  and  sneers,  and  the  belief  that  the  world  is  go- 
verned by  chance,  are  among  the  most  ordinary  fruits  of  scepticism,  even 
in  the  noblest  intellects.  But  this  all-important  declaration,  that  the  whole 
history  is  written  by  a  sceptic,  and  on  sceptical  principles,  recognizing  no 
providence,  no  laws  and  counsel  of  God,  and  no  operation  of  His  hands, — 
this  it  is  the  effect  of  Mr.  Bowdler's  expurgation  to  conceal,  nay  in  fact  to 
deny,  since  he  offers  his  edition  as  a  work  entirely  purified,  not  merely 
from  certain  profane  passages,  but  from  all  that  have  an  irreligious  ten- 
dency. He  throws  away  the  key  to  the  labyrinth,  not  to  prevent  our  get- 
ting in,  but  after  he  has  persuaded  us  to  enter  ;  and  we  may  get  out  how 
we  can.  And  we  see  something  of  the  practical  influence  on  Mr.  Bowd- 
ler's own  mind  of  such  a  lamentable  view  of  things,  in  such  instances  as 
the  following.  Not  recognizing  the  belief  that  all  history  is  the  record  of 
Grod's  government  of  the  world,  he  naturally  takes  up  with  the  "  old  alma- 
nac "  notion  of  it,  and  not  discerning  (in  his  disregard  of  the  higliest  prin- 
ciples of  order)  even  those  faint  lines  of  a  regular  plan  which  the  reflected 
light  of  genius  enabled  Gibbon  to  trace,  he  strikes  out  that  learned  and  in- 
structive chapter  on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  because  "  many  years  have  passed 
since  it  was  written,  and  great  alterations  have  taken  place  since  that  pe- 
riod." He  actually  pronounces  that  the  change  of  plan  which  Gibbon  (not 
without  giving  his  reasons)  adopted  in  his  latter  volumes,  is  a  change  for  the 
worse,  and  proceeds  to  recast  those  volumes  into  a  narrative  of  his  own, 
though  "  the  reader  will  still,  in  far  the  greater  part,  peruse  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Gibbon.*'  He  omits  the  description  and  history  of  Arabia,  because  it  "  is 
detailed  with  such  circumstantial  minuteness,"  evidently  not  suspecting 
that  geography  and  climate,  and  national  manners  and  traditions,  have 
anything  to  do  with  national  character  :  and  the  history  of  Mahomet  and 
his  successors  he  leaves  out,  partly  from  the  opinion  (quite  unfounded  in 
my  judgment)  that  it  is  Gibbon's  object  unfairly  to  exalt  the  Mahome- 
tans above  the  Christians,  and  partly  because  "  it  is  with  the  progress  of 
the  arms,  not  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Moslems,  that  our  history  is 
principally  concerned."  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  his  History  of  India,  tells  us 
that  the  reason  why  the  arms  of  the  Moslems  did  make  such  wonderful 
progress  -was  that  the  faith  in  their  hearts,  no  less  than  the  shout  on  their 
lips,  was,  **  There  U  one  God."  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  Boyle  Lectures,  has 
enquired  deeply  into  the  same  subject ;  but  according  to  good  Mr.  Bowdler, 
all  that  sort  of  thing  should  be  marked  "  religious,"  and  kept  in  a  depart- 
ment by  itself.  It  is  very  good,  nay  indispensable,  in  its  proper  place,  but 
the  '*  secular  "  knowledge  of  the  fool  that  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God, 
is  equally  good  in  its  place.  Some  such  unsuspected  infidelity  and  irreli- 
gion  must  ever  lie  at  the  root  of  a  formal  separation  between  "  secular  "  and 
"  religious  "  knowledge. 

E.  S. 


RELIGIOUS  HABITS— ALMSGIVING. 

"  Human  creatures,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  "from  the  constitution  of  their 
nature  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  cannot  but  acquire 
habits  during  their  childhood,  by  the  impressions  which  are  given  them  and 
their  own  customary  actions.  And  long  before  they  arrive  at  mature  age, 
these  habits  form  a  general  settled  character."     The  question  is  not*  tlv^w> 
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whether  children  are  to  be  educated,  but  whether  their  edncation  is  to  be 
one  of  good : — whether,  since  education  is  nothing  more  than  the  anm  total 
of  habits,  the  soul  is  to  be  distorted  by  ill  habits,  or  formed  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  ones.     Evil  habits  are  not  of  spontaneous  growth,  they  are 
produced  by  evil  actions ;  and  the  same  is  true[of  good  habits  :  so  that,  if  we 
would  really  educate  youth  to  fulfil  their  duties,  it  would  seem  that  we  mnst 
needs  help  them  to  practice  actions  such  as  shall  produce  good  habits.  In 
this  light  alone  instruction  is  of  any  value.     Lessonsj^in  science,  so  fv  as 
they  tend  to  strengthen  the  intellectual  faculties,  form  intellectual  halnts. 
Lessons  in  morals — if  they  have  any  place  in  education — must  form  or 
develope  moral  habits :  and  for  this  end  no  lesson  is  so  powerful  as  actios. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  youth  as  a  time  of  instruction  in  principles,  it  h 
rather  the  season  for  the  formation  of  habits.     Of  course  a  principle  is  of 
more  value  than  any  habit,  but  these  habits  produce  principles  whilst  piio- 
ciples  are  often  powerless  to  produce  habits.*     Now  every  one  can  see,  how 
opposite  this  is  to  the  views  that  many  persons  hold.     The  growth  of  habits 
is  unattended  to,  simply  because  the  relation  of  infancy  to  manhood  is  an- 
thought  of  by  the  mass  of  even  religious  people.    To  "train  up  a  childin  the 
way  he  should  go,  that  when  he  is  old  he  may  not  depart  from  it"  is  oveiiooked. 
In  place  of  it  men  make  no  account  of  youth,  disregard  both  the  principles 
and  responsibilities  of  childhood  ;  they  express,  at  best,  languid  hopes  tiiat, 
when  infants  grow  up  to  be  men,  they  will  recognise  such  and  such  duties; 
they  use  themselves  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  waywardness — ^the  sins  of 
childhood,  and  practically  forget  that  they  are  very  members  of  Christ's  mys- 
tical body,  and  so,  even  now,  sharers  in  its  benefits,  partakers  of  its  require- 
ments.    Under  this  system  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  have  men  alive  to 
duty  aud  sensitive  to  the  active  demands  of  Christianity.     As  we  sow,  we 
must  reap — neglected  youth  is  the  foundation  for  hardened  manhood. 

The  great  defect  of  our  so-called  religious  education  is  that  we  rardf 
teach  religious  habits ;  a  child  grows  up  knowing  perhaps  the  catechism, 
and  so  with  an  amount  of  practical  theology  that  should  save  him  from 
many  a  fall  in  after  life.  But  then  he  is  at  a  loss  how  to  put  in  practice 
what  he  has  been  taught.  He  is  told  for  example  of  the  great  benefit  of 
prayer,  the  many  promises  made  by  God  of  hearing  prayer.  He  is  encou- 
raged to  pray,  as  though  a  child's  instinct  did  not  teach  this  far  better  tfem 
any  human  instructor.  Whilst  what  is  wanting  is,  to  cultivate*  feabit  of 
prayer,  to  teach  acts  of  prayer.  Again,  the  defilinff  "ature  of  sin  is  put 
before  a  child ;  he  is  warned.  It  may  be,  ol  the  consequences ;  exhcnrted, 
perhaps,  to  avoid  temptation.  But  is  he  ever  taught  ways  and  methods  of 
avoiding  temptation  ?  Is  the  act  of  resistance  taught  him,  the  habit  worked 
into  him  of  avoiding  sin  ?  I  fear  not,  and  yet  we  call  our  education,  a  re- 
ligious one  !  Again  :  to  take  another  duty,  and  one  to  which  at  present  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  those  who  have  the  care  of  youth.  The 
duty  of  almsgiving  may  be  told  the  child ;  he  may  hear  read  at  church  or  in 
the  school  the  promises  made  to  those  who  deny  themselves  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  :  but  is  he  ever  taught  the  habit  of  alms- 
giving ?     For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  habit  of  almsgiving  differs 

*  There  is  this  diflFerence  between  a  mere  habit  and  a  principle.  A  man  may  have  the 
habit  perfectly,  say  of  honesty,  and  so  do  all  things,  as  they  lie  hrfore  him,  honestly,  bo* 
here  the  force  of  mere  habit  ends ;  whilst  a  man  who  has  acquired  the  principle  acts  in 
like  manner  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  in  all  collaterals,  in  the  same  spirit  of  honesty. 
Now  the  value  of  early  habits  is,  that  these,  if  implanted  very  early,  become  foundation 
habits,  or  principles  on  which  we  may  rear  not  only  all  direct,  but  even  all  remotely  con- 
nected habits ;  and  thus  youthful  Vvablla  become  priaciples  and  roots  to  other  habits> 
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from  other  habits  in  its  formation :  it  must  be  made  up,  if  it  exist  at  all,  of 
definite  acts  of  mercy ;  and  the  oftener  these  are  practised,  the  more  perfect 
"will  be  the  habit.  Now,  if  one  essential  of  a  christian  life  be  sympathy  for 
others  as  members  of  Christ,  and  the  manifestation  of  that  sympathy  is  in- 
separable from  almsgiving,  it  would  follow  that  every  mode  of  christian 
training  is  woefully  defective  which  does  not,  at  least,  give  opportunities 
for  the  formation  of  this  habit, — the  custom  of  foregoing  small  gratifications 
for  the  sake  of  others.  But  amongst  us  this  is  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Youth,  the  season  of  generosity,  passes  away  with  but  little  care  to  foster 
this  feeling  into  habits  of  self-denial  and  almsgiving.  We  neither  give 
opportunities  for  acquiring,  nor  do  we  encourage  this  habit,  without  which 
Christianity  itself  in  an  individual  is  a  solemn  mockery,  a  piece  of  lip-wor- 
idiip,  a  transparent  deceit.  But  more ;  by  not  giving  opportunities  we  chill 
the  feeling  itself;  the  passive  impression  of  love  is  weakened  by  repetition ; 
and  thus  we  train  children  to  be  indifferent  in  adult  age,  and  callous  to  the 
mils  of  charity. 

On  the  highest  then  of  all  grounds  are  we  not,  if  almsgiving  be  a  duty* 
nnning  by  not  having  ways  and  methods  by  which  children  may  put  in 
practice  this  duty  ?  If  sympathy  and  love  be  the  privilege  of  all  christians 
are  we  not  grievously  wronging  children  by  not  giving  them  opportunities 
to  form  habits  of  love  ? 

.  If  they  are  to  grow  up  with  a  habit  of  love  for  all  Christ's  people  "  scat- 
tered throughout  this  evil  world,"  how  can  they  have  the  habit  without 
having  first  done  acts  of  love  ?  When,  except  during  childhood,  can  any 
deep  enduring  habit  be  formed  ? 

Children  naturally  recognisethis  duty.  How  often  after  charity- sermons, 
are  they  not  baulked  by  the  plate  of  the  collector  passing  them  by  ?  This 
shows  their  instinctive  appreciation  of  their  duty.  I  am  sure  every  one 
can  remember  times  when  children  have  forced  upon  others  their  contribu- 
tions to  works  of  mercy.  Why  should  this  feeling  of  innocence  be  deaden- 
cad  from  want  of  opportunities  to  practise  the  duty  ? 

On  system  then,  it  would  seem  our  duty  regularly  to  give  children  oppor- 
tonitieB  for  almsgiving.  Can  we  not  make  some  effort  in  this  direction  ? 
and«  since  a  beginning  is  wanted,  might  we  not  begin  in  our  National 
Schools  ? 

What  we  deprive  children  of,  by  neglecting  this  habit,  we  cannot  esti- 
mate. No  protnuie  is  more  often  repeated  than  that  of  blessing  upon  acts 
of  self  sacrifice :  this  we  rub  them.  of. 

What  we  deprive  the  church  of  in  this  way,  is  incalculable.  We  lose  the 
the  alms  of  children,  the  blessing  that  offerings  of  pure  hands  would  bring, 
and  all  that  the  want  of  building  up  this  habit  leads  them  to  withhold  in 
mature  life. 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  as  to  the  duty.  How  that  duty  may  best  be 
practised,  depends  upon  circumstances.  It  is  a  duty ;  and  this  I  know  will 
be  enough  to  make  many  schoolmasters  and  clergymen  endeavour  to  assist 
children  in  ful^ng  it. 

:  *  What  I  am  anxious  to  see  is  the  recognition  of  our  obligation ;  the  amount 
that  might  be  collected  for  church  purposes  is  a  minor  consideration:  yet  I 
might  add  that  no  small^sum  might  be  easily  raised  from  this  source.  To 
take  an  instance ;  I  have  just  received  a  circular  from  the  society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel ;  this  society  is  endeavouring  to  raise  £2,000  more  per 
annum,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  colouial  bishoprics  :  if  but  2d» 
per  week  were  collected  on  an  average  from  each  of  our  National  Schools, 
a  aum  at  least  double  the  required  amount  would  be  raised ;  and,  as  I  have 
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shown,  this  could  every  year  he  increased,  after  the  hahitof  almsgiving  had 
heen  once  created. 

W.  D. 
Barking,  June  5,  1847. 
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(Continued  from  page  187.J 

§  7. — Training  School  at  Dresden. — I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of 
"  schools."  and  said  nothing  of  "  schoolmasters"  in  Germany ;  and  I  mty 
hegin  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  latter  subject,  by  some  notice  of  the  semi' 
nary  or  training  school  in  the  Frederickstadt,  which  is  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Callinich. 

I  visited  this  institution  twice,  and  each  time  I  happened  to  encounter 
a  scene  which  struck  me  as  peculiarly  German.  The  first  time  (it  was. 
about  the  leisure  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day),  I  found  some  forty 
aspirants  to  the  pedagogue's  office,  singing  lustily  and  well,  each  with 
their  sheet  of  music,  in  accompaniment  with  the  notes  of  a  bad  pianoforte, 
at  which  their  leader  sat.  The  music  was  an  oratorio,  which  was  to  be 
sung  by  all  the  united  Dresdenites,  on  Palm  Sunday,  at  the  opera  house. 
This  proceeding  would  hardly  accord  with  our  English  notions,  and  m 
matters  of  this  kind  we  should  be  little  disposed  to  learn  from  Germany. 
Nor,  for  different  reasons,  is  it  likely  that  our  schools  will  adopt  the  Ger- 
man ideas  on  the  subjects  which  were  brought  before  my  notice  on  the 
other  occasion  to  which  I  allude.  This  was  a  lesson  on  composition  in 
the  vernacular  tongue.  The  essays  under  examination  were  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Psychology ;  and  when  I  heard  all  the  hard  metaphysical  words 
that  were  used,  and  the  names  of  conflicting  German  metaphysicians,  I 
could  not  help  feeling,  that  such  an  exercise  in  England  would  be  unreal 
and  unpractical. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  the  system  in  this  training  school  is 
really  unpractical.  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  the  very  reverse.  The  man- 
ner of  giving  the  lesson  was  as  follows  : — Mr.  Callinich  read  certain  por- 
tions of  the  exercises,  one  by  one,  and  commented  on  the  faults  in  aiatter 
or  style ;  the  writer  of  the  essay  in  question  stood  up :  th©  rest  were  seated 
at  their  desks,  one  reading  the  Biblo,  another  copying  music.  &c.  A  laugh 
was  sometimes  elicited :  and  altogether  the  flow  of  good  feeling  seemed  to 
he  abundant,  and  the  intellectual  excitement  very  active. 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know  the  hours  of  study  and  recreation 
which  are  observed  in  this  establishment.  The  following  is  the  table  for 
winter  and  summer. 


fainter, 
6i  Breakfast. 
7 — 9    Lessons. 
9—12  Study. 
12 — 2    Dinner  and  leisure. 
2 — 4    Lessons. 
4 — 7    Leisure. 
7 — 10  Lessons  and  study. 


Summer, 
5i  Breakfast. 
6 — 9    Lessons. 
9—12  Study. 
12 — 2    Dinner  anil  leisure. 
2 — 5    Lessons. 
5 — 8    Leisure. 
8 — 10  Lessons  and  study. 


There  arie  sixty  seminarists  in  the  institution,  and  all  have  their  lodging 
and  instruction  free  of  expense,  and  twenty  have  their  board  free  also. 
A  school  is  attached,  where  100  children  are  divided  into  three  dassesi 
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and  taught  by  the  pupils  under  training,  with  one  additional  preceptor. 
There  is  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  containing  1200  volumes ;  but 
I  fancied  it  wore  rather  an  appearance  of  neglect.  I  thought  also  that  the 
sleeping  appartments  were  too  small  and  imperfectly  ventilated. 

I  may  have  something  more  to  add  concerning  training  schools  or  semi- 
naries, when  I  come  to  Prussia.  At  present  I  must  say  something  more 
of  those  who  are  trained  at  these  institutions,  merely  remarking  by  the 
way.  that,  while  this  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  all  Germany,  the  small 
kingdom  of  Saxony  has  now  several  others, —  at  Leipzig,  Freiburg,  and 
other  places. 

§  8.  Books  for  Schoolmasters, — I  have  already  alluded  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  classical  masters  or  professors  in  the  German  gymnasia,  and  to  the 
honour  attached  to  their  position.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising ;  and  we 
have  a  parallel  in  the  masters  of  our  great  endowed  schools  in  England.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  schoolmasters  in  Germany,  whose  position  is  held 
in  high  honour,  and  whose  enthusiasm  in  their  office  is  very  remarkable, 
to  whom  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  find  a  parallel  at  home.  It  is  indeed 
painful  to  think,  how  great  a  contrast  there  has  hitherto  been  between  the 
places  occupied  in  society  by  the  schoolmasters  of  the  people  in  these  two 
couDtries.  In  Grermany  they  are  a  class,  recognized  by  others  as  such,  and 
oonacious  themselves  of  the  respectability  of  their  position.  In  England 
they  have  long  been  only  a  collection  of  individuals,  conscious  indeed  of 
tjie  laborioua  usefulness  of  their  occupation,  but  too  little  encouraged 
either  by  the  estimation  of  others,  or  by  mutual  assistance  among  them- 
selves. I  do  no  know  that  I  could  afford  a  better  illustration  of  this  con- 
trast, than  by  giving  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  associations  of  the 
lower  schoolmasters  of  Germany  for  the  purposes  of  recreation.  I  propose 
to  make  this  the  subject  of  my  next  section,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
the  present  to  a^  different  subject,  which  affords  another  illustration  of  the 
same  contrast. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  held 
in  Germany  is  shown  by  the  number  of  publications  in  that  country,  which 
have  particular  reference  to  these  subjects.  These  publications  are  of  two 
kinds ;  first,  pedagogic  periodicals,  reviews,  magazines,  or  newspapers,  for 
circulation  among  schoolmasters  ;  and  secondly,  treatises  on  the  different 
branches  of  school  teaching  and  school  management.  I  will  mention  the 
titles  of  a  fcAv  of  each. 

TheNeue  Jahrbiicher  fUr  PhUologie  und  Piidagogik,  oder,  Kritische  BibliO' 
ihek  fur  das  Schulund  Unterrichts-wesen,  hyJahn  and  i^/o^^r,  is  a  publication 
which  has  reference  to  learned  or  classical  schools,  and  which  may  be  classed 
with  the  well  known  Rheinische  Museum.  The  Piidagogische  Revue,  oder, 
Central-organ  flir  PUdagogik,  Didaktik  und  Culturpolitik,  by  Dr,  Mayer, 
Stuttgard,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  conducted  on  the  realistic  principle,  and 
evidently  by  men  of  practical  experience.  Both  of  these  periodicals  were 
in  the  second  or  third  year  of  their  existence  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Ger- 
many. Among  the  smaller  periodicals,  of  which  the  circulation  is  more  or 
less  extended,  might  be  mentioned  the  Allgemeine  Schulzeitung,  the  Rhei* 
msche  Blatter,  with  several  local  ones,  such  as  the  Sachsische  Schulzeittmg, 
and  the  Sud-Deutsch-Sckulzeitung. 

The  title  of  the  second  of  the  above  mentioned  reviews  may  be  thought  ra- 
ther singular,  and  I  may  remark  that  the  Germans  have  adopted  very  precise 
and  distinctive  terms  for  all  the  different  parts  of  the  art  of  a  schoolmaster. 
Thus  Padagogik  comprehends  the  whole  subject;  Didaktik  relates  to  the 
communication  of  instruction,  including  the  books  read,  &c. ;  Methodik  to 
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tbe  mode  or  method  of  employing  such  book  or  other  instrument ;  and 
Culturpolitik  refers  to  a  child  considered  in  his   social  capacity.     This 
brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  cIeiss  of  books,  viz.,  those,  df 
which  the  specific  purpose  is  to  treat  of  Pedagogy.      Among  the  writers 
on  this  subject,  the  two  greatest  names  are  probably  those  of  Dinter  and 
Niemeyer,   The  former  was  originally  the  director  of  the  seminary  at  Dres- 
den, and  then  he  went  to  East  Prussia,  where  the  schools  are  represented 
to  have  been  in  a  very  disorganized  state.    The  latter  was  at  the  head  of  tiie 
Orphan  House  at  Halle,  where  his  son  has  now  succeeded  him.    He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  reputation.   I  have  heard  him  called  derSchtU 
meister  von  Deutschland, — *'  Germany's  schoolmaster."   His  great  work  is 
the  Grundsdtze  der  Erziehung,  in  three  volumes.     Those  of  Dinter  are  his 
SckuUlehrer-hibel,  in  four  or  five  large  volumes ;  his  Katechisatumen  and 
Vorarbeiten.     His  Leben,  also,  or  "  fife,"  is  said  to  be  very  interesting. 
Another  important  work  is  Diesterweg's  Wegweiser,  which  is  an  introduc- 
tion to  all  the  various  parts  of  teaching,  beginning  with  the  elementary, 
and  containing  contributions  from  others  beside   himself.      A  work  by 
Schtvaz,  in  three  volumes  {Erziehung  und  UnterrichtB'  Lehre,  edited  by  Or*- 
numn)  was  much  recommended  to  me :  and  there  is  a  work  hy  Demd,  widi 
a  similar  title.     I  may  likewise  mention  the  Handbuch  der  Padagogist^ 
Literatur  {Leipzig,  1840),  by  Hergang,  the  inspector  of  the  Bautzen  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  Pildagogische  EncyclopQdie,  edited  by  the  same  person,  a 
great  work  with  various  contributors,  and,  I  believe,  hardly  yet  completed; 
and  finally,  the  Geschichte  der  P&dagogik,  by  Karl  von  Raumer,  which  ap- 
peared at  Stuttgard  in  1840,  and  embraces  a  history  of  the  art  of  school 
teaching,  beginning  with  the  middle  ages,  and  taking  up  in  succession  tlR 
names  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  the  Jesuits,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  &c 

I  must  not  extend  this  catalogue  of  books  any  further.  The  mere  enu- 
meration of  these  periodicals  and  treatises  will  show  that  the  science  of  is* 
struction  is  a  subject  of  greater  enthusiasm,  research,  and  general  estima- 
tion, among  the  Germans  than  ourselyes.  But,  in  justice  and  in  caution, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  add,  that  some  of  these  works  (not  excepting  Aose 
of  the  noble-minded  Dinter)  contain  many  things  to  clash  with  the  feeftags 
and  opinions  which  Englishmen  hold  most  dear,  and  that  articles  of  fiuth 
are  sometimes  treated  in  them  in  a  manner,  which  cannot  obtain  the  sym- 
pathy of  faithful  members  of  the  English  Church. 

«f.  S.  H. 

Erratum. — ^p.  186,  line  16,  for  "geological  "  read  "  theological." 

{To  be  continued  J 
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At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  public  attention  is  so  generally  turned 
to  the  promotion  of  education,  and  meetings  are  held  to  provide  means  if 
instruction  even  for  the  little  urchins  who  live  nobody  knows  how,  tsA 
dwell  no  one  can  tell  where,  and  who  will  come  to  school  only  as  wd 
when  they  please,  it  might  seem  paradoxical  in  any  country  but  our  own 
to  assert,  that  there  is  nevertheless  a  large  and  very  important  class  who 
have  hitherto  been  strangely  overlooked  in  these  attempts  after  a  universal 
progress.  Little  or  next  to  nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  carrybg 
forward  in  the  general  educational  movement  the  sons  of  the  tradesmcBi 
feumers,  and  others,  who  are  slowly  working  their  way  by  mixed  carefii- 
11695  and  ability  into  independence*     Yet  these,  as  has  be^i  truly  remark- 
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ed,*  form  a  large  portion  of  the  population ;  they  are  men  of  great  general 
vigour  of  mind,  and  considerable  energy  in  action — but,  from  being  brought 
up  uninstructed  themselves,  amongst  uninstructed  families,  are  perhaps  the 
most' thoroughly  worldly  persons  in  existence, —  wise  in  their  generation, 
and  almost  without  Grod  in  the  world.  They  are  opponents  to  the  church, 
not  from  principle,  but  from  want  of  understanding.  They  might  have 
been  drawn  to  her,  but  they  have  been  neglected ;  and  the  effects  of  that 
lalae  system  re-acts,  by  a  species  of  just  law,  against  those  who  have 
neither  sought  them  out,  nor  endeavoured  to  give  them  knowledge  which 
might  have  secured  them  amongst  the  Church's  strongest  supporters. 
And  the  evil,  like  all  other  evib,  only  increases  by  delay. 

All  this  is  plain  and  obvious  enough,  but  how  at  once  to  provide  an 
effective  remedy  is  not  so  clear.  On  that  very  account,  however,  the  sub* 
j^t  is  more  deserving  of  serious  and  repeated  consideration.  It  is  need- 
less to  prove,  that  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  church  to  look 
diligenUy  to  it.  Strange  to  say,  she  seems  at  this  moment  almost  invited, 
nsy  challenged,  to  take  a  part,  even  by  those  whose  regard  for  her  may" 
he  esteemed  at  least  somewhat  questionable.  Take  the  following  as  a 
proof  of  this,  and  as  showing  both  that  the  subject  is  forced  upon  the 
notice  of  those  whom  it  most  nearly  concerns,  and  also  the  manner  in 
iRrliich  it  is  brought  before  them.  It  shall  only  be  premised,  that  the  paper 
in  which  the  quotation  about  to  be  given  has  appeared,  as  a  leading  article* 
ia  one  which  it  may  be  supposed,  both  from  its  price  and  general  tone,  has 
considerable  circulation  among  the  class  to  whom  we  refer.  The  writer, 
after  some  remarks  upon  the  manifest  difliculty  of  turning  clergymen  into 
parochial  schoolmasters,  or  Queen's  scholars  into  clergymen,  proceeds  :— • 

**  Those  who  wish  to  increase  the  share  which  the  clergy  possess  of  the  office  of 
education,  had  better  turn  their  attention  to  schools  of  a  different  class.  Of  the 
teaching  of  the  higher  classes  they  have  monopoly,  on  that  of  the  poor  they  have 
the  means  of  exercising  great  influence  ;  but  neither  clergy  nor  laity  have  made 
any  adequate  provision  for  those  who,  without  requiring  a  liberal  education,  ought 
to  receive  more  extended  and  systematic  instruction  than  it  is  possible  to  provide 
for  the  working  classes.  There  is  no  class  of  middle  schools  in  England,  no  stand- 
ard by  which  the  less  wealthy  tradesmen  and  farmers  or  superior  mechanics  can 
judge  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  knowledge  which  they  ought  to  require  in  those 
to  whom  they  intrust  the  education  of  their  children.  There  seems  to  be  some 
probability  that  before  long,  &om  the  improvements  in  the  education  of  the  poor, 
the  classes  immediately  above  them,  left  as  they  are  to  the  instruction  of  ignorant 
adventurers,  may  find  ihemselves  inferior  in  knowledge  to  those  whom  they  em- 
ploy. The  day  school  of  the  market  town,  without  visitors,  inspectors,  or  recog- 
nised system,  will  be  lucky  if  it  can  obtain  the  services  of  a  labourer's  son  from 
one  of  me  surrounding  parishes,  who  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  gratuitous  edu- 
cation at  a  normal  school. 

"  Yet  there  is  no  want  of  pecuniary  means  for  the  supply  of  this  ^eat  deficiency.. 
The  grammar  schools  which  are  spread  over  the  country  were  founded  for  the  very 
purpose  of  teaching  those  who  are  now  left  to  chance  for  their  education.  The 
cause  that  so  many  of  them  have  fallen  into  decay  is  not  merely  the  neglect  of 
trustees  and  schoolmasters,  but  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  practical 
requisites  of  education.  For  the  most  part  it  is  provided,  that  Latin  and  Greek 
shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  small  farmers  and  small  traders  see  no  use  in 
Latin  and  GreeL  In  some  cases,  as  at  Bugby  and  Shrewsbury,  the  grammar 
school  has  become  an  efficient  seminary  of  the  higher  education.  In  many  more 
places  the  master  receives  or  evades  receiving  a  few  free  scholars,  to  whom  he 
teaches  as  little  as  possible ;  and  their  presence  perhaps  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  obtain  profitable  pupils  as  boarders.    The  proprietary  schools  which  have 

*  8e§  Theologian,  New  Series,  Na  6,  pp.  404-5. 
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arisen  of  late  years  have  generally  imitated  tlie  better  gframmar  schools.  Thej 
afford,  with  more  or  less  completeness,  a  liberal  education ;  but  they  are  not  intend- 
ed for  the  lower  middle  classes.  With  public,  grammar^  and  proprietary  schools 
now  within  easy  reach  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  seems  to  be  no  want  of 
the  means  of  instruction  for  the  classes  who  profess  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek ;  and 
it  is  full  time  that  the  dormant  grammar  schools  should  be  made  efficient  for  the 
use  of  those  who  at  present  seem  more  likely  than  any  part  of  the  community  to 
remain  without  education. 

*^  It  is  not  so  much  from  the  pecuniary  means  which  they  possess,  though  a 
highly  important  consideration,  as  from  their  public  and  national  character  that 
we  wish  to  bring  the  less  wealthy  middle  classes  into  the  grammar  schools.  There 
is  now,  as  we  have  said,  no  recognised  standard  of  middle  education.  For  the 
higher  education,  the  universities  furnish  the  standard ;  for  the  parochial  and  gra- 
tuitous schools  the  privy  council  and  their  inspectors  will  legislate ;  but  a  countir 
shopkeeper  no  more  knows  what  his  son  ought  to  be  taught  than  how  to  teach 
him.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  considered  the  subject  to  suggest  many 
branches  of  education  which  would  liberalize  and  improve  the  minds  of  the  classies 
to  whom  we  refer.  Public  opinion  would,  no  doubt,  demand  some  religious  teach- 
ing. In  addition  to  this  some  knowledge  of  geography,  of  English  history,  perhaps 
of  music,  might  profitably  be  afforded.  Grammar  should  be  taught  either  through 
the  Latin,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  language; 
nor  have  we  ever  fully  comprehended  why  those  who  spend  Uieir  lives  in  worlang 
with  the  rule  of  three  should  be  compelled  to  receive  it,  a  mysterious  dispensation 
of  arithmetical  nature,  instead  of  understanding  it  as  clearly  as  all  students  of  two 
months'  experience  in  algebra  understand  if. 

*'  We  by  no  means  wish  to  confine  the  education  of  any  roan  or  class*  of  men 
within  limits  so  narrow  as  those  which  we  have  indicated  ;  but  there  ought  to  he 
sn  established  minimum  of  teaching,  and  it  will  be  best  established  by  introducing 
it  in  schools  which  partake  of  a  public  character. 

"  There  are  many  grammar  and  endowed  schools  now  in  a  state  of  suspended 
litality,  where  the  trustees  are  prepared,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  to  restore 
them  to  efficient  existence.  Such  intentions  are  in  al]  cases  praiseworthy;  but 
there  is  some  danger  that  they  will  attempt  to  provide  new  schools  for  gentlemeu, 
instead  of  for  farmers  and  shopkeepers.  The  attempt  to  encourage  boarders  of  the 
higher  classes  to  join  the  free  scholars  must  be  abandoned,  and  attempts  to  rival 
Shrewsbury,  or  the  Proprietary  College  School  at  Cheltenham,  must  be  renounced. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  better,  where  the  terms  of  the  foundation  admit  of  it,  to  exact 
a  reasonable  payment  from  all  scholars,  as  an  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  school, 
and  as  a  mode  of  securing  the  appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers ;  but, 
in  this  and  every  other  arrangement,  the  great  object  of  establishing  a  system  of 
education  for  a  class  hitherto  scarcely  provided  for,  should  be  steadily  lr«pt  in 
view.  Christ's  Hospital,  and,  we  believe,  King  Edward's  school  at  Birmingoam, 
at  present  stand  almost  alone  in  this  department. 

*'  There  is  no  reason  why  the  clergy  should  not  take  a  share  in  this  improve- 
ment. In  many  endowed  schools  they  are  exclusively  enabled  to  hold  the  appoint- 
nient  of  master.  In  many  instances,  failing  to  establish  a  school  for  the  highest 
kind  of  education,  they  have  allowed  their  office  to  sink  into  a  sinecure.  By  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  a  different  class  of  scholars  and  a  different  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, they  have  it  in  their  power  to  acquire  a  legitimate  influence,  and  to  perform 
an  important  public  duty.  There  is  no  danger  that  education  will  be  rejected. 
When  the  labourer  can  read  and  calculate,  the  farmer  must  keep  before  him  by 
learning  algebra  and  grammar,  or  be  content  to  change  places,  and  take  his  torn 
for  a  generation  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water. 

**  If  existing  incumbents  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  supply  the  public  want, 
the  remedy  is  at  least  in  the  hands  of  trustees  or  managers  as  vacancies  in  the 
schools  occur.  Where  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  necessary  to 
change  the  system  of  instruction,  it  can  be  obtained  in  every  proper  case ;  but  it 
is  often  only  necessary  to  provide  a  qualified  master  on  the  express  understanding 
that  he  is  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  class  for  whom  the  endowment  was  intended. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  fit  persons.  Such  of  them  as  are  clergymen  wiU 
represent  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  education  much  better  than  parochial  deacon 
schoolmasters,*' — Daily  News, 
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Now  one  important  particular  prominently  and  forcibly  suggested  in  the 
above  observations  is,  the  necessity  of  what  in  fact  amounts  to  superin- 
tendence, or,  in  other  words,  to  such  wise  and  friendly  oversight  as  may 
afford  some  security,  that  the  education  given  to  the  class  in  question  is  of 
the  right  sort  and  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent.  As  the  writer  justly  re- 
marks, "  a  country  shopkeeper  no  more  knows  what  his  son  ought  to  be 
taught,  than  how  to  teach  him."  Hence  the  necessity  of  at  least  a  mini« 
mum  being  pointed  out,  below  which  the  amount  of  instruction  given 
OKght  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall.  But  how  can  we  be  sure,  that  such  a 
standard  will  be  either  marked  out  or  observed,  unless  there  be  some  one 
to  whom,  as  to  an  umpire,  reference  may,  by  mutual  consent,  be  made  ? 
And  who  so  likely  to  discharge  such  a  trust  with  genuine  disinterestedness 
as  the  parochial  clergyman  ?  The  education  which  has  qualified  him  for 
his  sacred  office,  and  the  position  in  which  he  stands  by  virtue  of  that 
of&ce,  enable  him  in  this  respect  to  afford,  without  interference,  valuable 
assistance,  both  to  the  parent  and  to  the  teacher.  His  own  superior  ac- 
quirements render  him  competent  to  aid  and  support  the  latter,  and  at  the 
same  time,  when  needful,  to  protect,  in  no  small  degree,  the  former  against 
the  teacher's  incompetency  or  negligence.  However  older  masters  who 
hfive  long  been  accustomed  to  the  same  routine,  may  decline  or  reject  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  clergyman,  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  the  younger 
men*  especially  if  parents  express  their  wish  that  their  children's  educa- 
tion should  have  the  benefit  of  his  countenance  and  oversight,  When  this 
state  of  things  has  once  commenced,  wherever  the  clergyman  acts  with 
common  prudence  and  discretion,  the  value  of  his  co-operation  will  so 
qpeedily  manifest  itself  to  every  sensible  parent  and  master,  as  to  ensure 
its  being  thankfully  received.  The  occasional  presence  of  a  clergyman 
would,  after  a  short  time,  have  the  same  effect  on  many  of  our  middle 
schools,  that  it  is  said  the  building  a  church  often  produces  in  a  neighbour- 
hood ;  it  gives  an  appearance  of  respectability  and  order  before  unknown. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  at  the  outset  to  the  improvement  of  such 
schools  is  the  scarcity  of  duly  qualified  masters.     And  this  leads  to  the 
notice  of  another  suggestion  contained  in  the  above  article,  namely,  the 
propriety  of  making  some  of  the  ancient  grammar  schools  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent available  for  the  purposes  of  middle  schools.     This  could,  of  course, 
only  be  done  where  the  school  has  ceased  to  afford,  to  a  due  extent,  the 
lugher  kind  of  education.     Wherever,  as  is  the  case  in  many  places  far 
less  known  than  Rugby  and  Shrewsbury,  the  grammar  school  has  been  an 
efficient  seminary  of  higher  education,  such  by  all  means  let  it  there  con- 
tinue*  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  grammar  school  has  become 
a  sinecure,  or  but  little  removed  from  one,  there  a  field  seems  to  be  opened 
for  a  somewhat  different  arrangement.   Legal  provision  for  facilitating  such 
alteration  was  made  about  seven  years  ago  by  the  Stat.  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  77, 
entitled  "  An  act  for  improving  the  condition  and  extending  the  benefits  of 
grammar  schools."   By  this  statute  courts  of  equity  are  empowered,  when- 
ever a  question  comes  before  them,  to  make  decrees  or  orders,  "  as  well  for 
extending  the  system  of  education  to  other  useful  branches  of  literature 
and  science, — in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
or  such  other  instruction  as  may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  the  founda- 
tion, or  the  then  existing  statutes, — as  also  for  extending  or  restricting  the 
fi^eedom  or  right  of  admission  to  such  school,"  and  to  establish  schemes  for 
the  application  of  its  revenues,  having  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the 
founder.     Before  making  such  decrees,  the  courts  are  to  consider  the  in- 
tentions of  the  founders,  the  state  of  the  school,  and  so  forth,  and  are  not 
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to  dispense  with  the  principal  objects,  or  the  qualifications  required, 
unless  the  revenues  are  insuflicient.  The  standard  of  admission  is 
not  to  be  lowered,  where  Greek  and  Latin  is  retained ;  and  where  the 
teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  dispensed  with,  the  character  of  the 
school  is  to  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  it  may  be  analogous  to  that  con- 
templated by  the  founder.  Under  such  restrictions,  the  benefits  of 
many  of  the  ancient  grammar  schools  might  be  extended,  without  con->- 
travening  the  original  intentions  of  the  founder.  The  practical  applica* 
tion  of  the  act  has  hitherto  been  limited  by  the  provision.  That  no  new 
statutes  affecting  the  duties  or  emoluments  of  any  master  shall  be  brought 
into  operation  as  regards  any  such  master  appointed  previously  to  the  pass- 
ing  of  the  act,  without  his  consent  in  writing.  But  seven  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  it  became  law,  and  consequently  this  limitation  is  continually 
becoming  less  and  less  operative.  In  some  instances,  masters  appointed 
before  the  passing  of  the  act  have  declined  availing  themselves  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  meet  the  increased  demands- 
for  instruction,  and  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  locality,  by  endea- 
vouring to  bring  their  schools  more  into  conformity  with  the  wants  of  the- 
rising  generation.  And  such  a  course  has,  we  bdieve,  proved  not  unfre- 
quently  no  less  profitable  to  the  master  than  beneficial  to  the  schooL 
The  class  for  whose  improved  education  we  are  pleading,  are  for  the  most 
part  capable  of  paying  for  the  additional  labour  that  such  alterations  may 
entail.  Many  of  them  are,  as  individuals,  made  daily  more  and  more  sai- 
sible  of  the  blessings  of  instruction  and  of  the  evil  of  being  without  it.  The 
improvement  that  has  taken  place,  and  is  still  going  on  in  the  education  of 
those  below  them,  has  not  escaped  their  notice,  but  has  rather,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  been  occasionally  forced  upon  it  under  very  humiliating  circum- 
stances. And  when  they  read  in  leading  articles  of  popular  papers  respect- 
ing these  things,  and  how  they  bear  upon  their  own  position,  they  have 
too  much  worldly  wisdom  to  give  no  heed,  or  to  be  wholly  indifferent 
Only  let  assistance  be  tendered  to  them  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  in  a  wise 
and  suitable  manner,  and  the  offer  will  not  be  rejected,  nor  the  labour  be 
in  vain.  No  master  who  does  what  he  can  to  improve  the  coscUition  and 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  grammar  school  over  which  he  may  preside,  by 
rendering  it  more  available  as  a  middle  school,  where  it  has  fedled  of  a 
higher  object,  will,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  ever  have  cause  to  regret  such 
a  course,  if  he  act  rightly.  The  (Ufficulty  of  establishing  improved  middle 
schools  will  thus  be  in  part  removed ;  those  thus  established  will  s^rve  as 
models  for  others ;  and  also  in  many  instances  as  training  schools  for  bet^ 
ter  qualified  masters,  first  teaching  them  as  pupils  and  then  employing 
them  as  ushers.  The  partial  conversion  of  grammar  schools  to  such 
purposes  will  raise  the  character  of  middle  schools ;  the  fact  of  many  of 
the  masters  of  these  grammar  schools  being  educated  at  the  nnivernty,. 
and  not  a  few  clergymen,  will  also  raise  the  ofiice  of  the  masters  of  tibe 
middle  schools ;  and  in  cases  where  the  master  is  a  clergyman,  his  sacred 
office,  and  the  qualifications  requisite  for  admission  to  it,  will  serve  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  standard  of  the  middle  school  where  he  presides  is 
raised,  and  also  duly  observed.  Such  masters,  if  they  have  really  at  heart 
the  improvement  of  middle  schools,  will  also  invite  the  co-operation  of  tiie 
parochial  clergy,  and  thus  set  an  example  to  laymen,  who  might  at  first  fed 
jealous  of  such  assistance.  And  when  first  prejudices  are  removed,  there 
is  little  ground  for  apprehension  that  no  kind  of  inspection  wUl  prove  more 
acceptable  to  the  parents,  or  more  beneficial  to  the  school,  than  the 
fdendly  aid  and  countenance  of  the  parochial  cleigy.  N. 
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No.  2. — ^Abchoeacon  Palbt. 

'William  Palbt  was  bom  at  Peterborough,  in  July,  1743.  At  the  time 
of  his  birth,  his  father,  the  Rev.  W.  Paley,  held  a  minor  canonry  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  that  city,  which  he  resigned  in  1745,  and  removed  to 
Qiggleswick  in  Craven,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  upon  being  ap- 
pointed head  master  to  the  Free  Grammar  School  established  there.  By 
this  event  young  Paley  was  placed  within  the  sphere  of  those  local  and 
moral  associations,  which  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  strong  and  perma- 
nent influence  upon  his  character.  "  His  originality,"  observes  one  of  hia 
£iends,  "  I  apprehend,  after  all,  must  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  scene  of 
Ilia  boyhood  and  youth.  In  a  spot  comparatively  rude  and  rustic,  like 
CKggleswickf  in  the  free  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  people  of  strong 
mother-wit  and  Sabine  simplicity,  the  peculiar  genius  of  Paley  was  formed* 
Toid  of  art  and  abhorrent  to  all  affectation."  The  writer  of  an  article  upon 
Paley  in  the  eighteenth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  has  also  re- 
marked, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  rugged  and  remote  tract  of  Craven* 
have,  like  other  mountaineers,  a  character  more  strongly  marked  than  their 
lowland  neighbours,  from  which  Paley  derived  an  early  tincture,  which  no 
intercourse  with  the  world  ever  wore  off^,  or  produced  an  inclination  to  wear 
off.  They  possess  clear  and  shrewd  understandings,  great  humour  and 
naivete  in  tiieir  conversation,  fondness  for  old  stories,  rusticity  often 
effected,  and  a  dialect  which  heightens  and  sets  off  every  other  peculiarity. 

Amidst  a  people  of  such  native  originality,  Paley's  mind  received  its 
^earliest  impressions.  To  his  father  he  was  indebted  as  well  for  the  first 
seeds  of  scholastic  knowledge,  as  for  the  careful  infusion  of  moral  and  re« 
ligions  principles.  No  instances  of  remarkable  precocity  are  related  of 
]nm ;  although  his  boyhood  was  distinguished  by  a  studious  disposition  of 
mind,  and  greater  habits  of  reflection  than  are  usually  discovered  at  that 
Jige.  These  might  be  increased  by  his  inability  to  join  in  the  ordinary 
amnaements  of  youth.  He  was  excluded  from  all  athletic  sports  by  want- 
ing in  body  that  activity  which  nature  had  liberally  bestowed  upon  his 
mind ;  so  that  the  quiet  and  indolent  recreation  of  angling  was  the  princi- 
jial  amusement  in  which  he  took  delight.  His  mind  was  ardent,  and  his 
'Curiosity  active,  especially  upon  subjects  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  That 
attention,  also,  which  he  paid,  through  his  whole  life,  to  the  laws  of  his 
«onntry  and  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice,  was  early  awakened  in 
his  bosom.  Having  been  present  one  year  at  the  assizes  in  Lancaster,  his 
jouthfiil  femcy  was  so  interested  by  the  proceedings  he  had  witnessed,  that 
llie  solemnities  of  the  court  were  re-acted  at  school,  and  young  Paley,  as- 
taming  the  dignity  of  a  venerable  judge,  had  his  playmates  arraigned  be- 
ibre  his  mimic  tribunal. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  fifteenth  year  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  admitted,  in  November,  1 758,  a  sizar  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege. The  journey  to  Cambridge,  or  part  of  it,  was  to  be  accomplished  on 
horseback,  and  our  young  student,  not  being  so  skilful  in  keeping  close  to 
a  steed  as  -to  an  argument,  suffered  a  series  of  disasters  which  he  used 
liimself  to  relate.  "  I  was  never  a  good  horseman,  and  when  I  followed 
my  father  on  a  pony  of  my  own,  on  my  first  journey  to  Cambridge,  I  fell 
off  seven  times.  I  was  lighter  then  than  I  ami  now,  and  my  falls  were  not 
likely  to  be  serious.  My  father,  on  hearing  a  thump,  would  turn  his  head 
half  aside  and  say, '  Take  care  of  thy  money,  lad.' 
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The  year  between  Paley's  admission  and  residence  at  college,  was  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Howarth,  at  Dishforth;  near  Topcliffe, 
in  Yorkshire.  To  this  new  field  of  investigation  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
applied  himself  sedulously  and  with  avidity ;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
studies  in  it  were  commenced  late  and  suffered  considerable  interruption 
for  two  years  at  college,  he  was  able  to  carry  off"  the  highest  mathematical 
honor  which  a  mathematical  university  can  confer. 

His  residence  at  Cambridge  began  in  October,  1759,  when  he  was  little 
more  than  sixteen.     His  father  seems  to  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of 
bis  genius.     "  My  son,"  he  observed  to  one  of  his  pupils,  *'  is  now  gone 
to  college — he  '11  turn  out  a  great  man,  very  great  indeed — I  'm  certain  of 
it ;  for  he  has  by  far  the  clearest  head  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life."     Paley 
possessed  few  advantages,  besides  his  acuteness,  to  assist  him.      Adorned 
with  no  accomplishments  of  learning  but  what  a  village  school  could  sup* 
ply,  he  was  to  contend  with  the  weU-trained  sons  of  Eton,  Westminster, 
and  other  public  seminaries.     Furnished  with  little  experience  from  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  he  found  himself,  at  the  most  dangerous  age,  left 
to  his  own  control.     It  was  difficult  at  sixteen  to  resist  the  temptations 
which  on  all  sides  solicited  him ;  inclination  was  to  be  thwarted,  idle- 
ness repelled,  and  pleasure  overcome.     His  uncouthness  of  appearance 
and  rusticity  of  manners,  were,  at  first,  topics  of  merriment  to  his  more 
polished  collegians ;  but  these  disadvantages  were  soon  overlooked  in  the 
admiration  which  his  worth  and  talents  excited.     It  was  quickly  discovered 
that  the  young  freshman  was  an  agreeable  and  entertidning,  if  not  an 
elegant  companion.     His  powers  of  conversation,  his  facetiousness,  and 
that  invincible  good  humour,  which  always  made  him  willing  to  turn  a 
laugh  against  himself,  speedily  drew  around  him  a  large  circle  of  idle  and 
thoughtless  young  men.     This  love  of  society  had  nearly  overcome  his 
industry,  and  ruined  all  hopes  of  obtaining  eminence  in  the  university.   A 
singular  occurrence,  disclosed  by  himself,  happily  awakened  reflection,  and 
stimulated  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  into  vigorous  action.     *•  I  spent," 
he  confessed,  •'  the  first  two  years  of  my  under-graduateship  happily;  but 
unprofitably.     I  was  constantly  in  society,  where  we  were  not  immoral, 
but  idle  and  rather  expensive.     At  the  commencement  of  my  third  year, 
however,  after  having  left  the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, I  was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one  of  my  companions,  who 
stood  at  my  bed-side  and  said,  •  Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  fool 
you  are.     I  could  do  nothing,  probably,  were  I  to  try,  and  can  afford  the 
life  I  lead ;  you  could  do  every  thing,  and  cannot  afford  it.     I  have  had 
no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  on  account  of  these  reflections,  and  am 
now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you,  that  if  you  persist  in  your  indolence,  I 
must  renounce  your  society.'     I  was  so  struck  with  the  visit  and  the  visi- 
tor, that  I  lay  in  bed  great  part  of  the  day,  and  formed  my  plan.    I  or- 
dered my  bed-  maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every  evening,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  lighted  by  myself.     I  arose  at  five,  read  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  except  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  required,  allotting  to  each  por- 
tion of  time  its  peculiar  branch  of  study ;  and  just  before  the  closing  of 
the  gates  (nine  o'clock),  I  went  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  where  I 
constantly  regaled  upon  a  mutton  chop  and  a  dose  of  milk  punch.     And 
thus,  on  taking  my  bachelor's  degree,  I  became  senior  wrangler.'*     Nothing 
could  be  more  magnanimous  than  Pidey's  resolution,  except  it  be  the  warm 
expostulation  of  his  ingenuous  friend. 
Although  Paley  carried  away  the  palm  of  senior  wrangler,  his  honours 
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were  for  some  time  but  barren  and  unprofitable  to  him.  In  1763,  even 
the  top  of  the  tripos  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  comfortless  elevation  ; 
for  the  first  reward  of  his  labours  was  only  to  be  recommended  by  his 
tutor  for  the  situation  of  second  assistant  in  an  academy  at  Greenwich, 
kept  by  Mr.  Bracken.  It  will  be  recollected  that  similar  occupations  were 
filled  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  two  of  our  ablest  writers ;  but, 
in  their  case,  this  happened  before  their  talents  had  attracted  notice,  as  no 
university  had  crowned  them  with  laureb.  Paley,  however,  was  happy 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  made  many  scholars  miserable. 
His  employment  was  teaching  the  Latin  language,  which  gave  him  what 
he  stood  in  need  of,  an  opportunity  of  improvement  in  classical  knowledge. 
So  little  was  he  oppressed  with  the  irksomeness  of  his  situation,  and  so 
bumble  was  the  sphere  of  his  wishes,  that  he  often  declared  that "  the  rank 
of  first  assistant  in  the  academy  was  then  the  highest  object  of  his  am- 
bition.'' During  this  period  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  served  the 
curacy  of  Greenwich,  under  Dr.  Hinchcliffe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peter- 
lx>rough.  Thinking  himself  injured  in  the  distribution  of  some  money 
lent  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils  as  presents  to  the  different  assistants,  he 
quitted  the  academy  of  Mr.  Bracken. 

In  June,  1766,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  and  thus  re- 
ceived the  reward  long  due  to  his  place  on  the  tripos.      He  now  became 
Indent  in  the  university,  and,  together  with  Mr.  John  Law,  assisted  Dr. 
Shepherd  in  the  tuition  of  the  college.     It  was  their  zealous  endeavour  to 
repair  the  laxity  of  college  discipline,  to  place  some  reasonable  control  upon 
youth,  and  not  to  allow  them,  just  emancipated  from  school,  to  adjust  their 
time  and  pursuits  by  their  own  blind  inclination.     In  the  distribution  of 
the  duties  of  the  lecture-room,  Paley  lectured  upon  ethics,  divinity,  and 
metaphysics.      He  was  convinced,  that,  although  his  authority  might  col* 
lect  together  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  he  should  have  few  but  list- 
less and  indolent  auditors,  if  he  did  not  stimulate  them  to  take  an  interest 
an  the  subjects  of  discussion.     He  used  to  begin,  therefore,  by  suggesting 
difiiculties,  and  exciting  doubts  in  their  minds  ;  judging  that  when  their 
curiosity  was  awakened,  that  would  impel  them  forward  in  the  direction  he 
desired.     The  idle  and  indifferent  were  made  to  undergo  a  mortifying 
chastisement.     The  close,  pointed,  and  persevering  questions  of  the  lec- 
turer, aided  by  the  mirth  of  the  pupils,  prepared  a  species  of  mental  torture 
lor  the  ignorant,  which  few  would  be  hardy  enough  to  encounter.     This 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  last  attempts  in  that,  and  perhaps 
either  university,  to  sustain  or  to  revive  the  ancient  tone  of  authority,  which 
vas  at  once  rough  and  affectionate,  peremptory  and  parental.      "  You  do 
i\ot  treat  me  like  a  gentleman,"  said  a  young  man  to  one  of  these  faithful 
reprovers,  in  the  new  spirit  which  was  just  beginning  to  appear,  "  You  do 
not  treat  me  like  a  gentleman.'*     "  I  never  meant  to  do  so,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "  but  as  a  boy  under  discipline."      We  record  this  as  a  specimen  of 
the  true  temper  of  an  old  tutor  in  an  English  university,  before  the  spirit 
of  gentlemanship  had  eaten  out  both  authority  and  attachment,  which  are 
now  succeeded  by  an  intercourse  between  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
the  teachers  and  the  taught,  so  perfectly  elegant  and  well-bred,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  cool  and  mutually  indifferent,  that  it  might  seem  as  if  the 
only  object  in  view  was  for  the  one  party  to  maintain  his  popularity,  and 
the  other  his  independence.     Such  is  the  language  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer, already  cited,  who  wrote  more  than  thirty  years  ago.     Happily 
there  are  now  no  slight  grounds  for  confidently  entertaining  the  hope  that 
a  very  different  state  of  things  is  gradually  being  established  in  our  uni- 
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veraities,  and  that  without  any  sacrifice  of  courtesy  or  good-breeding,  the 
mutual  ties  of  attachment  and  authority  are,  under  the  blessed  influence  of 
religion,  continually  gainmg  renewed  vitality  and  strength. 

In  June,  1774,  he  was  separated  from  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Law,  who  was 
advanced  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  his  father's  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Shortly 
after,  Mr.  Paley  himself  tasted  the  first-fruits  of  the  same  bishop's  patron- 
age, being  inducted  in  May,  1775,  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove,  in  West- 
moreland, a  small  benefice  of  £80  a  year  in  value,  and  in  June  he  availed 
himself  of  his  ecclesiastical  preferment  to  change  his  condition  by  marriage. 
He  had  raised  his  own  college  to  eminence  by  his  assiduous,  upright,  and 
skilful  management.  He  was  now  to  exchange  the  ofiice  of  tutor  for  the 
less  ostentatious  duties  of  village  priest ;  but  great  as  the  transition  ni^ 
seem,  it  was  so  far  from  injuring  his  comfort,  that  he  often  declared  that 
he  had  passed  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  at  Musgrove.  He  was 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle  in  1782,  and  died  May  25,  1805. 

"  The  most  original  and  ingenious  of  his  writings,"  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  "  is  his  Horn  Paulina,  The  Evidences  of  Christianity  are 
formed  out  of  an  admirable  translation  of  Butler's  Analogy,  and  a  noflt 
skilful  abridgment  of  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  His 
Natural  Theology  is  the  wonderful  work  of  a  man  who,  after  sixty,  had 
studied  anatomy  in  order  to  write  it ;  and  it  could  only  have  been  surpassed 
by  a  man  who,  to  great  originality  of  conception  and  clearness  of  expoa* 
tion,  added  the  advantage  of  a  high  place  in  the  first  class  of  physblo- 
gists."*  Of  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  which  is  in  the  hands  d 
so  many,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Whewell,  "  that  there  preraik 
through  the  work  a  tone  of  practical  sagacity,  good  sense,  and  good  Mr 
ing,  which  neutralizes  most  of  its  theoretical  defects." 

His  distinguishing  characteristic  was  a  penetrating  understanding,  and 
clear  logical  head  :  what  he  himself  comprehends  fully,  that  he  details  lu- 
minously. He  never  builds  a  conclusion  on  unsound  or  insufiSlcient  pre- 
mises. He  takes  a  subject  to  pieces  with  the  nice  skill  of  a  master,  pre- 
sents to  us  distinctly  its  several  parts,  and  explains  diem  with  accoracj 
and  truth :  he  illustrates  his  meaning  with  apposite  remarks,  and  modi 
various  allusion.  He  makes  great  amends  for  the  want  of  abstruse  eruditiaD, 
by  a  large  fund  of  various  common-place  knowledge,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  manners.  He  has  been  taxed  with  a  want  d 
originality. .  If  it  is  merely  meant  that  he  has  chiefly  taken  in  hand  sub- 
jects in  which  others  have  preceded  him,  the  charge  is  obviously  true. 
But  still,  in  the  line  of  discussion  which  he  takes,  he  strikes  generally  oat 
of  the  beaten  track — he  pursues  new  trains  of  investigation — places  mat- 
ters in  a  new  light — lays  down  new  principles,  and  illustrates  by  new  a^ 
guments.  In  fact,  he  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  being  often  truly  ori^nal, 
"where  a  common  writer  could  only  have  been  a  tame  and  servile  imitator. 
"He  is  thought  less  original  than  he  really  is,"  says  an  ingenious  writer, 
"  merely  because  his  taste  and  modesty  have  led  him  to  disdain  the  osten- 
tation of  novelty ;  and  therefore  he  generally  employs  more  art  to  blend 
his  own  arguments  with  the  body  of  received  opinions,  so  that  they  are 
scarce  to  be  distinguished,  than  other  men,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  transient 
popularity,  have  exerted  to  disguise  the  most  miserable  common-places  in 
the  shape  of  a  paradox." 

The  following  sketch  of  the  archdeacon's  character,  given  by  Sir  James 

•  See  Animal  Mechanics^  by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  published  by  the  Society  for  theDlffa- 
Bion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
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ilackinto^  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy/' 
oay  be  added,  as  affording  further  confirmation  of  that  truth  "which  it  is 
»ne  object  of  these  short  biographical  notices  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
if  parents  and  teachers,  namely,  that 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ;" 

yr,  in  other  words,  as  applied  to  the  case  before  us,  that  the  clearest  headed 
K>y  the  master  of  Giggleswick  school  ever  met  with,  turned  out,  as  fore- 
jofe,  •*  a  great  man,  very  great  indeed,"  in  this  particular,     "  The  natural 
Tame  of  Paley's  understanding  fitted  it  more  for  business  and  the  world 
Qkan  for  philosophy :  and  he  accordingly  enjoyed  with  considerable  relish 
Sn  few  opportunities  which  the  latter  part  of  his  life  afforded,  of  taking  a 
p&rt  in  the  affairs  of  his  country  as  a  magistrate.     Penetration  and  shrewd- 
Qless,  firmness  and  coolness,  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  fruitful  though  some- 
what unrefined,  with  an  original  homeliness  and  significancy  of  expression, 
were  perhaps  more  remarkable  in  his  conversation  than  the  restraints  of 
MiliiorBhip  and  profession  allowed  them  to  be  in  his  writings.     Grateful 
remembrance  brings  this  assemblage  of  qualities  with  unfaded  colours  be- 
Gne  the  mind  at  the  present  moment,  after  the  long  interval  of  twenty- 
nght  year&i*     His  taste  for  the. common  business  and  ordinary  amuse- 
ments of  life  fortunately  gave  a  zest  to  the  company  which  his  neighbour- 
hood chanced  to  yield,  without  rendering  him  insensible  to  the  pleasures 
of  intercourse  with  more  enlightened  society.     Tiie  practical  bent  of  his 
nature  is  visible  in  the  language  of  his  writings,  which,  on  practical  mat- 
ters, is  as  precise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires,  but,  in  his  rare  and 
reluctant  efforts  to  rise  to  first  principles,  becomes  indeterminate  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  though  no  man's  composition  was  more  free  from  the  impe- 
£ments  which  hinder  a  writer's  meaning  from  being  quickly  and  clearly 
seen.     He  seldom  distinguishes  more  exactly  than  is  required  for  palpable 
and  direct  usefulness.     He  possessed  that  chastised  acuteness  of  discrimi- 
nation, exercised  on  the  affairs  of  man,  and  habitually  looking  to  a  pur- 
pose beyond  the  mere  increase  of  knowledge,  which  forms  the  character  of 
a  lawyer's  understanding,  and  which  is  apt  to  render  a  mere  lawyer  too 
subtile  for  thQ  management  of  affairs,  and  yet  too  gross  for  the  pursuit  of 
general  truth.     His  style  is  as  near  perfection  in  its  kind  as  any  in  our 
language.      Perhaps  no  words  were  ever  more  expressive  and  illustrative 
than  those  in  which  he  represents  the  art  of  life  to  be  that  of  rightly  '  set- 
ting our  habits.' "  A. 


I^oticeiel  of  ISooin. 

TBB  "UNITY  OF  B18T0BT  ;  OB,  OUTLINES  OF  LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  ANU 
JCODBRN  HISTOET,  CONSIDERED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OV     ENGLAND.      BY    THE    BEV.    C.     J.     ABRAHAM,    M.A.       8V0.       pp.    154. 

(Williams,  Eton,) 

Thbsb  outlines,  which  the  author  describes  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both  lectures  and  lessons,  were  given  to  a  class  that  had  gone  through  a 
detailed  course  of  geography,  with  occasional  portions  of  history,  and  are 
intended  as  a  sort  of  framework  to  encourage  and  assist  further  study.  The 
-wxiter  makes  little  or  no  claim  to  originality,  but  professes  merely  to  have 
re-cast  other  men's  labours  into  his  mould.  One  very  valuable  characteristic 


*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  wrote  his  Dissertation  in  1829. 
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of  the  work  is  the  concise  and  effective  manner  in  which  instruction  in  geo- 
graphy and  chronology  is  combined  with  historical  information.  Of  tiie 
nineteen  lectures,  thirteen  are  printed  by  themselves,  and  used  as  a  sort  of 
text  book  in  Eton  College.  This  circumstance  is  of  itself  a  very  stroo^ 
recommendation  of  the  work,  and  in  the  preface  the  author  acknowledges 
important  suggestions  received  from  Dr.  Hawtrey  and  other  distinguished 
scholars.  He  has  also  endeavoured  to  bring  before  the  student's  mind 
an  idea  of  the  unity  of  history,  by  showing  that  "  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  the  centre  of  light,  towards  which  all  antiquity  was  attracted,  and  from 
which  all  modem  history  radiates."  This,  when  applied  to  modern  his- 
tory, naturally  leads  to  controversial  subjects;  but  in  passing  over  such  de^ 
bateable  ground  the  author  guides  his  course  fairly  and  judiciously,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  seems  never  to 
lose  sight  of,  or  to  omit  any  opportunity  of  illustrating. 


FIRST    CLASSICAL    MAPS,    WITH    CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLB8    OF     GRECIAN  AND 

ROMAN    HISTORY.      BT   JAMBS   TATB,    M.A. 

SACRBD     HISTORY.       CHRONOLOGICAL     TABLES     AND     MAP     OF     PALESTINE; 
BEING    AN    APPENDIX   TO    "  FIRST    CLASSICAL    MAPS."       BY    JAMES  TATB, 

M.A.      {Bell,) 

The  object  of  the  maps  in  these  works  is  to  exhibit,  prominently,  only 
the  places  of  leading  interest  in  Grecian,  Roman,  and  sacred  history,  and 
their  principal  connections  and  dependencies ;  together  with  the  great  out- 
lines and  natural  features  of  each  country.  Places  possessing  no  interest, 
naturally  or  historically,  are  freely  omitted,  in  order  that  the  surface  may 
not  be  too  crowded ;  whilst  of  those  introduced,  the  names  of  countries 
and  larger  districts  are  in  open  capitals ;  those  of  towns,  rivers,  &c.,  in  darl^ 
capitals ;  and  those  of  other  places  of  consequence  or  interest  from  various 
causes,  in  italics,  greater  or  less,  as  the  case  seemed  to  require.  Thus 
these  maps  form  a  valuable  introduction  to  others  of  a  more  comprehen* 
sive  nature,  by  first  rendering  the  young  scholar  clearly  and  distinctly  ac- 
quainted with  the  position  of  important  places,  to  which  he  will  thereby 
be  enabled  afterwards  readily  to  refer,  even  in  a  map  covered  with^ames 
of  apparently,  as  far  as  the  printing  is  concerned,  equal  importance. 

In  the  chronological  tables  the  same  principle  has  been  observed  as  in 
the  maps,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  same  means, — ^by  a  difference  in 
the  size  and  character  of  the  letters  and  figures.  There  are  also  references 
to  and  fro,  by  which  the  connection  of  events  and  circumstances  is  indi- 
cated. These  are  some  among  many  improvements  upon  the  books  of  the 
sort  in  common  use. 

These  maps  and  tables  may  be  very  profitably  employed  when  teaching 
the  elements  of  ancient  history,  and  are  particularly  to  be  recommended  as 
guarding  the  teacher  against  attempting  in  the  outset  too  much,  and  at 
the  same  time  supplying  him  with  the  proper  materials  for  the  foundation 
of  further  and  varied  instruction. 


FL0RILE6IUM     POETICUM     ANGLICANUM  ;      OR,    SELECTIONS     FROM     BN6LISH- 
POETRY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS.       18mO.      pp.  224.     (JBiU,) 

This  collection  is  intended  to  furnish  the  younger  boys  of  our  grammar 
schools  with  subjects  for  repetition,  and  the  elder  ones  with  materials  for 
translation  into  Latin  and  Greek  verse.  In  making  it,  pains  have  been 
taken  to  select  pieces  distinguished  by  purity  of  thought  and  chasteneis 
of  expression ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  more  particularly  a  dapted 
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jaAm  degiaca  and  lyrics.  The  work  is  carefully  and  judiciously  exe- 
d,  asKl  the  subjects  are  pleasingly  and  instructively  diversified.  The 
suggested  by  it  of  giving  to  the  more  advanced  students  poems  to 
ilmte,  which  they  have  learnt  by  heart  in  their  earlier  days,  seems 
J  to  add  interest  and  life  to  the  exercise  of  translation.  We  cannot 
tin  from  citing  the  following  piece  from  Sylvester,  which  may  serve  as 
xami^  of  selection  suitable  for  translation,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  in- 
L^n  of  sound  principles  has  not  been  overlooked.  Altogether,  this 
r  no  means  a  common-place  or  every-day  collection.  The  compiler 
la  to  have  felt  the  responsibility  of  presenting  a  book  of  poetry  to  the 
ig  as  a  manual  for  several  of  the  most  important  years  of  their  lives ; 
An  be  trusted  to  select,  and  he  occasionally  does  so,  from  anonymous 
tn,  and  even  from  oratorios. 

A  CONTENTED  MIND. 

I  WEIOH  not  fortune's  frown  or  smile, 

I  joy  not  much  in  earthly  joys  ; 
I  seek  not  state,  I  reck  not  style, 

I  am  not  fond  of  fancVs  toys ; 
I  rest  so  pleased  with  what  I  have, 

I  wish  no  more,  no  more  I  crave. 

I  quake  not  at  the  thunder's  crack, 
.   I  tremble  not  at  noise  of  war, 
I  swoon  not  at  the  noise  of  wrack, 

I  shrink  not  at  a  blazing  star ; 
I  fear  not  loss,  I  hope  not  gain  ; 

I  en?y  none,  1  none  disdain. 

I  see  ambition  never  pleas'd, 

I  see  some  Tantals  starv'd  in  store ; 
I  see  gold's  dropsy  seldom  eas'd, 

I  see  e'en  Midas  gape  for  more. 
I  neither  want,  nor  yet  abound : 

Enough 's  a  feast ;  content  is  crown'd. 

I  feiffn  not  friendship  where  I  hate, 

I  fawn  not  on  the  great  in  show, 
I  prize,  I  praise  a  mean  estate. 

Neither  too  lofty  nor  too  low ; 
This,  this  is  all  my  choice,  my  cheer, 

A  mind  content,  a  conscience  clear." — Sylvetter. 


EATISB  ON  THE  FIRST  FRINCIFLBS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  AFTER  THE  METHOD 
'  FXSTALOZZI.  BY  THOMAS  TATE,  MATHEMATICAL  MASTER  OF  THE  NA- 
>KAL   society's    TRAINING    COLLEGE,    BATTERSEA.        18mO.     pp.    108. 

icond  Edition.     (^Longmans,) 

lational  schoolmaster  should  be  without  this  very  useful  and  explana- 
littl^  manual.  It  is  intended  to  supply  teachers  with  simple  yet  suf- 
itly  complete  illustrations  of  the  most  useful  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to 
le  them  to  lead  on  their  scholars  by  successive  steps,  so  arranged  and 
lined,  that  no  process  is  required  in  any  of  the  questions  proposed, 
e  the  reasons  for  such  process  have  been  pointed  out.  The  illustra- 
or  demonstrations  of  the  rules  are  to  be  gone  over  on  the  black  board 
e  any  examples  upon  them  are  given,  and  they  are  so  drawn  up  as  to 
^'Oi  being  thus  taught  by  merely  adopting  the  language  of  the  book, 
the  teacher  who  is  not  already  possessed  of  thcTaluable  accomplish- 
of  using  the  black  board  with  facility,  may  greatly  improve  himself 
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therein,  by  the  practice  which  a  little  preparation  will  enable  him  to  derive 
from  this  work.  The  order  in  which  the  rules  are  arranged — ^for  instance, 
the  placing  numeration  after  some  explanation  of  addition,  subtractioa, 
multiplication,  and  diyision ;  and  the  teaching  the  compound  with,  what 
we  called  the  simple  rules,  are  great  improvements  upon  the  old  method, 
and  facilitate  the  real  progress  of  learners  to  an  extent  of  which  those  who 
have  not  tried  it  can  form  little  conception.  And  a  similar  alteration  in 
the  order  of  arranging  the  higher  rules  is  a  yet  more  important  improve* 
ment :  for  instance,  the  placing  ratios  before  the  rule  of  three,  and  hae* 
tions  before  practice.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Tate's  manual,  which  cannot  be 
too  speedily  substituted  for  such  books  as  Walkingham  and  the  like,  leaves, 
(especially  if  usedin  connection  with  Mr.  M'Leod's  most  valuable  "  Arith* 
metical  Exercises/')  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  ia  the  way  of  arithiae- 
tical  text-books  for  national  schools. 


(E^tract)^  from  C^axzti. 

PBESENT  STATE  jLND  PaOSPECTS  OF  HATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  establishment,  and  the  active  operation,  of  such  duly  organized  diocesan 
associations,  are  objects  of  the  deepest  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  very  greatlj. 
through  the  impulse  which  has  called  them  into  existence,  or  been  communicated 
through  them  to  the  great  body  of  churchmen  throughout  the  country,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vigorous  and  energetic  efforts  of  the  National  Society — ^the  conti- 
nuation and  expansion  of  its  important  labours  of  these  now  many  years — that  the 
signal  result  has  been  arrived  at,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  education,  which  has, 
I  think,  very  strikingly  marked  that  critical  stage  in  our  course,  through  which,  as 
a  nation,  we  have  lately  been  passing.  In  that  result  we  have  not,  indeed,  to  re- 
cord a  triumph  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  any  exclusive  recognition  of  her  by  the 
State ;  no  predominance  or  preference  given  to  her,  in  re^urd  to  any  supreme 
claims  on  her  part  to  State  endowment  withheld  from  others.  No  ;  she  has  been 
content — though  indeed  she  would  fain  claim  a  mother's  interest  in  all  the  child- 
ren of  the  land,  even  though  too  many  of  them  may  be  for  a  season  unhappily 
alienated  in  affection  from  her,  and  reject  her  maternal  care — she  has  been  con- 
tent to  forbear  putting  forward  claims  that  might  embarrass  the  govemment,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  great  duty  incumbent  on  the  State  to  provide  reUgious  in- 
struction, as  far  as  is  practicable,  for  all  its  subjects ;  and  has  been  willing  mean- 
while to  receive  only  that  aid  which  the  State  held  out  on  equal  terms  to  others. 
And  if  she  has  obtained  a  larger  share  of  aid  than  others,  in  an  extraordinary 
proportion — in  fact,  nearly  tenfold,  in  the  year  contained  in  the  last  report  of  the 
National  Society ;  the  aid,  moreover,  thus  granted  being  in  answer  to  applications 
made  by  churchmen,  which,  as  compared  with  applications  from  other  quarters, 
were  nearly  twentyfold* — ^the  greater  aid  afforded  has  been  simply  because  her 


*  The  Report  contains  the  following  table  :— 

Statutics  of  AppUctttiofu  for  aid  from  Parliamentary  OranU  tn  1845  for  SeiooU  » 

England  and  Wales. 


Description  of  School. 

Number  of 
applications. 

Grants 
awarded. 

of  Grant 

National 

BritUh 

Church  and  Parochial    .    . 

47L 
25 

7 

£        8.  d, 

48,102     3  10 

4,940     0     0 

310     0     0 

£      9.  d, 

102     2    6i 
197  12    0 
44     5    8i 
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efforts  bare  been  in  that  proportion  mater.  And  while  we  cast  no  reproaches 
upon  others  as  though  their  zeal  and  charitj  were  less  than  our  own,  we  cannot — 
putting  the  question  on  the  most  disadTantageous  hypothesis  an  regards  ourselves 
in  point  of  zeal  and  charitj — ^we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  recognise  in  the  striking 
lesiult  a  substantial  proof,  that  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  does 
mlly  comprehend  within  it  the  great  mass  of  intelligence  and  wealth  which  are 
ready  to  lend  their  aid — ^in  whatever  degree,  however  inadequate — ^to  a  cause 
wbicn  all  confess  to  be  great  and  holy,  the  cause  of  christian  education.  While, 
tben,  there  has  assuredly  been  no  dominant  claim,  or  high  vantage-ground  con- 
ceded to  the  national  Church,  or  sought  for  by  her,  and  therefore  no  subject  of 
tpecial  gpratulation — of  that  kind,  at  least — ^to  her  in  the  result  which  has  been 
working  itself  out ;  there  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  my  Reverend  Brethren, 
Aere  is  thus  far  a  solid  ground  of  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  for  her,  and  for 
every  one  of  her  members  who  has  the  cause  of  God*s  eternal  truth,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  men*s  souls  at  heart ;  and  it  is  this — that  a  triumph  has  been  won  for  the 
great  principle  that  religion,  in  some  form,  must  be  the  basis  of  education ;  such 
education,  moreover,  bemg  fully  admitted  to  be  the  proper  duty  and  care  of  a 
christian  government.  And  not  only  so,  but,  further  also,  that  when  theories  of 
various  complexions,  experiments  of  divers  kinds,  have  been  proposed  or  tried, 
from  different  quarters,  in  various  ways,  during  the  last  eight  years,  since  the 
question  began  to  be  mooted,  of  merging  definite  and  distinctive  doctrine  and  ex- 
plicit religious  teaching  in  some  scheme,  if  any  could  be  devised,  of  combined 
education,  not  one  of  those  systems  has  been  found  to  be  such  as  the  country  would 
tolerate.  It  was  proposed,  as  has  lately  with  all  fairness  been  stated,  in  the  first 
instanoe,  **  on  the  basis  of  religious  equality,"  and  then  **  on  the  principle  of  tole- 
ntion,"  and  finally,  '*  on  a  purely  secular  basis  f" — and  all  have  shared  the  same 
&le.  To  philosophic  observers,  looking  on  with  a  practical  object,  and  watching 
the  course  of  opinion,  when  Uie  last-named  of  these  schemes  was  put  forth  in  a  new 
form,  so  lately  only  as  last  year,  from  a  quarter  from  which  it  would  not  smtece- 
dently  have  been  expected,  but  which  secured  for  it  certainly  the  most  candid  and 
layonrable  consideration — ^to  statesmen-like  observers  it  *'  appeared"  to  be  an  '*  ex- 
periment" which,  as  has  been  recently  stated,!  **  would  exnaust,  by  a  final  test, 
the  question  of  combining  in  one  system  of  education"  different  forms  of  religious 
Mief.  **  The  result  of  this  appeal  to  public  opinion  seemed  to  be  unequivocal  :X' 
and  tfans  every  one  of  these  systems, — ^with  all  their  once  attempted  generaliza- 
tions, and  distinctions  of  **  general"  and  "  special"  in  religions  teaching,  and  others 
of  Uke  kind, — ^"  has  been,"  as  is  firedy  and  fully  acknowledged,  •*  rejected  promptly, 
if  not  indignantly,"  by  the  religious  feeling  of  England.  And  even  though  this 
irere,  in  some  degree,  or  to  a  great  degpree,  the  woix  of  various  forms  of  opinion, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  outbr^  of  a  zeal  perhaps  not  altogether  '^  accoraing  to 
knowledge,"  or  the  agency  of  violent  opposition,  partly  religious,  partly  political, 
idiere  the  Church  seemed  disposed  to  give  ^*  a  simple  and  calm  acquiescence  ;§" 
It  were  not  tiierefore  the  less  to  be  thankfully  acknowledged  that  it  has,  under 
Ood's  providence,  protected  her  labours  firom  interruption ;  and,  while  the  State 
could  not  deny  her  the  proportion  of  aid  which  she  had  earned  by  her  own  exer- 
tions, and  which  her  growing  institutions  required  for  the  effectual  attainment  of 


"  should  prefer  a  system  of  combined  instruction ;"  when  "  experience"  showed 


•  "  The  School,  in  its  Rdations  with  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  Congregation, 
being  an  Explanation  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in 
August  and  December,  1846,"  chap.  i.  pp.  10,  11,  48-52. 

t  "The  School,"  &c.,  pp,  51,  52. 

t  "  And  though  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Hook  might  he  regarded  by  sagacious  politicians, 
as  one  of  great  interest  in  determining  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  it  was,  in  political 
circles,  regarded  as  impracticable." — Ibid,  p.  52. 

§  "The  School,"  &c.,  p.  48. 

II  "  The  School,"  Stc.,  p.  54. 
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that  '*  against  such  arrangements  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  country  reyolt,** 
«<  the  government  have  apparently  deliberated, — Tor  so  the  public  are  somewhat 
more  than  semi-officiallj  informed, — *^  whether  it  is  desirable  (for  a  problematicti 
benefit,  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  total  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  religious  con- 
gregations of  this  country)  to  persevere  in  efforts  to  establish  a  combined  system  of 
instruction.!"  The  attempt  has,  in  short,  been  hopelessly  given  up — ^I  trust,  never 
to  be  revived. 

Whatever  benefit,  however,  the  Church  may  derive  from  the  practical  operation 
of  the  recent  measures  on  education,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  she  will  be 
indebted  for  it,  confessedly,  to  her  own  zeal  and  activity,  irrespectively  of  her  po- 
sition or  claims  as  the  Church  of  England,  or  even  as  the  Church  in  England,  we 
know  what  we  have  to  look  to,  if  we  would  reap  gain  and  benefit,  not  harm  and 
loss,  from  the  aid  which  is  thus  held  out  to  us.  It  is  no  time  to  relax  our  effort!) 
but  rather  to  renew  and  redouble  them. 

Into  the  political  bearings  of  the  recent  measure — ^its  effects  and  tendencies,  as 
contemplated  in  regard  to  the  nation  at  large  and  its  great  destinies,  rather  than 
those  of  the  Church  specially  ;  or  the  various  questions,  doubtless  very  important, 
connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  its  relations  to 
the  legislature,  particularly  to  the  higher  branch,  including  as  it  does  the  lords 
spiritual,  the  bishops  of  the  Church ;  or  again  as  to  the  degree  of  check  or  con- 
trol to  which  its  proceedings  are  subject,  or  to  the  liability  to  constant  change  and 
uncertainty  in  its  movements ;  with  the  various  misgivings  and  doubts,  felt  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  retained,  and  what  is  or  is  not  to  be 
conceded — upon  these  points  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  in  this  place  to  enter.  Upon 
what  kind  of  tide,  onward  and  downward,  amid  what  contending  currents,  seting 
in  hither  and  thither,  the  statesman  may  find  himself  embarked,  or  the  nation,  u 
a  nation,  drifting,  when  the  principle  to  which  it  seems  certainly  tending,  is  fbllj 
and  finally  established, — ^the  principle,  I  mean,  which  allows  all  forms  and  phases 
of  religious  opinion  to  claim  their  share  in  government  aid ;  and  cases  which  till 
now  were  ''  special "  exceptions  to  the  rule  observed  in  the  distribution  of  grants 
through  certain  societies,  are  henceforth  to  be  treated  as  general, — is  a  somewhat 
anxious  question.  Or  again,  where  the  line  of  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  when  the 
government  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  religious  instruction  g^ven  in  such  schools, 
nor  requires  to  be  itself  satisfied,  by  inspection,  that  any  is  effectively  given ;  or 
how  the  Bomanist  and  his  version  and  canon  of  scripture  are  to  be  excluded,— or, 
indeed,  how  to  be  admitted,  consistently  with  regulations  now  in  force  (if  indeed 
we  can  say  that  there  is  anything  permanently  in  force  |) ;  or  how,  if  the  Boman- 
ist and  his  version  be  admitted,  the  Socinian  and  his  (so  called)  "  improved  ver- 
sion "  can  be  shut  out ;  or  the  Jew,  rejecting  utterly  the  New  Testament  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  and  blaspheming  *^  that  worthy  name  by  which 
we  are  called  ;'*§  how  these  problems,  perplexing  enough  to  the  most  sagacioos 
politician,  the  wisest  councillor,  are  anxious  and  fearful  to  the  Christian  states- 
man, are  to  be  solved,  when  they  arise — and  arise  they  must  and  will,  if  it  be  only 
to  establish  the  asserted  ''  rights  of  conscience,"  and  claims  of  perfect  religions 
equality,  even  though  there  were  no  case  of  practical  grievance  made  out,  or  ur- 
gent want  to  be  supplied ; — concerning  all  these  grave  matters  we  need  not  here 
enquire." — Charge  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Harrison^  1847. 

Socument£(. 

THE  NATIONAIi  SOCIETY  AND  THE  MINUTES  OF  COUNCIL,  FROM  THE  SEPOBT  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOB  1847.  .    . 


The  only  additional  subject  which  your  committee  have  to  speak  of  on  the 
present  occasion  is  the  recent  measure  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  Though 
most  persons  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with  the  recent  minutes  of  council  respect- 
ing eaucation,  yet  for  the  sake  of  such  as  may  not  be  conversant  with  them,  your 
committee  proceed  to  offer  a  brief  summary  of  the  minutes  in  question,  as  far  as 


ft  I 


The  School,"  &c.,  p.  55.  f  "  The  School,"  &c.,  p.  56. 

S  See  note  B.  §  James  ii,  7. 
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ihey  bear  upon  the  operations  of  this  society.  The  clergy  and  school  managers, 
however,  should  obtain  copies  of  the  minutes,  which  are  now  published,  with  a 
supplement  for  postage  circulation,  at  Id.  each,  or  7«.  a  hundred,  by  J.  W.  Par- 
ker, 445,  West  Strand,  London. 

As  has  been  already  stated  in  this  report,  the  two  great  remaining  wants  in  ele- 
mentaiy  education  are — 1st,  supplies  of  duly  qualified  teachers;  and2ndly,  funds 
for  the  efficient  annual  maintenance  of  schools,  the  chief  expense  of  which  consists 
in  tbe  payment  of  the  teachers.  And  the  main  object  of  the  minutes,  so  far  as 
ihey  bear  upon  national  schools,  is  very  properly  directed  to  assisting  these  two  re- 
quirements. 

^  The  mode  proposed  in  the  minutes  for  helping  these  two  wants  has  this  pecu- 
liar feature,  that  it  is  not  purposed  to  deal  so  much  with  the  authorities  of  the 
training  institution  or  of  the  national  school,  as  with  the  teacher  himself;  and 
this,  too,  from  his  childhood  to  his  old  age.  The  scheme  proposes  to  take  the 
best  and  most  forward  children  while  yet  at  school,  and  to  induce  them  to  remain 
at  school  as  paid  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  till  they  are  old  enough  or  advanced 
enough  to  enter  training  schools.  Aid  is  then  offered  to^vards  enabling  them  to 
enter  such  institutions,  and  subsequently,  when  they  are  trained,  towards  provid- 
ing adequate  stipends  for  them  as  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  It  is 
further  purposed  to  pension  any  aged  or  infirm  teacher  who  shall  have  conducted 
an  elementary  school  for  fifteen  years,  if  during  seven  years  of  that  period  the 
school  has  been  open  to  inspection. 

For  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  aid  offered,  and  of  the  conditions  attached 
to  the  aid,  the  committee  of  the  National  Society  must  content  themselves  with 
leferring  persons  to  the  minutes.  It  will  be  useful,  however,  to  state  the  leading 
outlines  of  the  kind  of  assistance  proffered,  and  of  the  terms  annexed  to  its  ac- 
oeptance. 

'  In  all  cases  it  is  required  that  a  national  school,  receiving  aid  under  the  mi- 
nutes, should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  inspector  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  order  in  council  of  the  10th  August,  1840.    The  kind  of  help  provided 
£9r  national  schools  is  threefold. — 1.  First,  an  offer  is  made  to  pay  part  of  the  sa- 
laries of  masters  and  mistresses  who  shall  have  been  trained  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years  at  a  training  institution  open  to  government  inspection.  As  the  only  Church 
tiaining  institutions  at  the  present  moment  open  to  inspection  are  St.  Mark's  Col- 
lege, the  establishment  at  Battersea,  and  those  at  Chester,  York,  and  Durham,  the 
assistance  offered  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  would  have  been  almost  entirely 
a :  prospective  measure,  if  an  important  modification  of  the  plan  had  not  been 
made,  by  which  it  is  proposed  for  the  present  to  assist  in  paying  the  salaries  of  any 
teachers  who  may  prove  themselves  qualified  for  the  office  by  examination.  2.  Se- 
condly, an  offer  is  made  to  pay  monitors  and  pupil  teachers  of  not  less  than  thir- 
teen jears  of  age ;  but  no  greater  number  will  be  so  paid  than  one  for  every  25 
children  in  a  school.     The  term  during  which  any  pupil-teacher  is  to  be  paid  in  a 
school  is  five  years,  and  his  qualifications  are  to  be  tested  yearly  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  inspector.     In  addition  to  reporting  upon  the  qualifications  of  these 
Assistants,  the  inspector  must  report  that  me  master  or  mistress  in  whose  school 
they  are  to  act  is  competent  to  conduct  them  through  a  certain  course  of  instruc- 
tion described  in  the  minutes.    The  time  occupied  in  such  instmction  is  to  be 
one  hour  and  a  half  at  least,  during  five  days  in  die  week,  and  given  out  of  school 
hours.     3.  And  thirdly,  an  offer  is  made  to  remunerate  the  masters  and  mistresses 
on  a  certain  scale  for  every  assistant  monitor  or  pupil  teacher  thus  instructed ;  so 
that  many  of  those  masters  and  mistresses  who  receive  no  direct  gituits  in  aid  of 
their  salaries,  may  in  this  way  obtain  an  augmentation  of  their  income. 
.  As  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools,  so  in  that  of  training  schools,  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  aid  that  the  institutions  shall  be  open  to  government  inspection.    The 
kind  of  ssistance  offered  to  training  institutions  is  twofold.     1.  First,  it  is  proposed 
to  give  an  exhibition  of  JC20  or  £2o  to  the  most  proficient  of  the  pupil  teachers 
be&re  mentioned,  towards  enabling  them  to  enter  a  training  college.    This  aid 
would  be  prospective ;  and  even  eventually  would  do  very  little,  if  anything,  for 
the  support  of  training  institutions.    2.  Secondly,  however,  an  annual  p^mium 
is  offered  to  the  training  institution  for  every  master  trained,  during  periock^-fff  not 
1^  than  one  nor  more  than  three  yeai-s ;  viz.,  at  the  end  of  one  year's  training, 
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£20 ;  of  two  years',  JC25 ;  and  of  three  years',  £30.  Two-thirds  of  these  sums 
are  offered  for  schoolmistresses  on  the  same  plan.  A  condition  of  premiums  wiH 
be  the  report  of  the  inspector,  after  the  examination  of  the  pupils  each  year  in  the 
training  institution.  And  here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  recur  for  a  moment 
to  elementary  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  the  scale  of  grants  to  be  giyen 
in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  masters ;  namely,  to  a  master  who  has  had  one  yet/i 
training  JC15  or  JC20  a  year ;  to  a  master  who  has  had  two  years'  training,  JG30  oi 
£25  a  year ;  and  to  a  master  who  has  had  three  years'  training,  JC25  or  £30  a 
year.  Two-thirds  of  these  sums  are  to  be  awarded  to  schoolmistresses  on  a  maar 
lar  system.  It  is  required,  however,  that  the  managers  of  the  school,  in  eadi 
case,  should  provide  uie  teacher  with  a  house  rent  free,  and  a  further  salary,  eqiial 
at  least  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  grant  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

In  addition  to  this  summary  of  the  minutes,  two  points  should  be  mentioned, 
which  are  gathered  from  supplementary  official  letters  and  declarations. 

The  first  point,  relating  to  grants  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  existing  teachers,  lias 
been  already  noticed.  By  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Cmmcil 
to  Mr.  £.  Salter,  dated  11th  March,  1847,  it  appears  that  amr  masters  8ndmi»- 
tresses  will  for  the  present  be  admitted  to  an  examination,  with  a  view  to  geCtint 
themselves  entitled  to  gprants,  in  aid  of  their  salaries,  without  their  beiBg  reqmrM 
to  have  passed  through  a  training  institution. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  the  following  passage,  contained  in  an  accomtt 
of  an  interview  between  the  president  of  the  council  and  a  deputation  whidl 
waited  upon  his  lordship  on  the  19th  of  March  last : — 

"  On  its  being  remarked  that  much  opposition  would  probably  cease  if  it  weie 
distinctly  shown  that  any  school  not  built  with  the  aid  of  public  money,  buti^udi, 
on  requesting  inspection,  had  received  annual  grants  for  its  support,  might  fiw 
itself  from  inspection  by  ceasing  to  receive  the  annual  grant,  his  lordship,  aftn 
some  discussion  and  consultation  with  the  other  members  of  the  education  com- 
mittee then  present,  declared  that  he  should  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  he  aotlio- 
rised  the  deputation  to  make  known  this  determination  to  those  interested  in  die 
matter." 

The  foregoing  scheme  has  undoubtedly  merits  which  commend  its  adoption  anil 
deserve  notice.  It  wisely  takes  things  as  it  finds  them,  only  seeldng  to  defriope 
and  improve  them.  It  aims  at  fostering  a  living  and  growing  plant,  instead  d 
setting  up  a  cut  and  dried  model.  In  one  respect,  especially,  g^reat  credit  is  te 
to  Hie  authors  of  the  scheme,  inasmuch  as  they  show  an  appreciation  of  coUegialB 
institutions,  by  making  the  grant  in  aid  of  a  master's  salary  depend  not  enbr  on  t 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  teaching,  but  also  upon  his  JUfing 

Sassed  a  certain  period  of  time  under  the  moral  probation  and  mxmanising  iiH 
uences  of  a  training  college.  ^'  I  hold  it  indeed  scarcely  possible,"  says  an  aiUe 
philosophical  writer,  *'  that  any  professional  education  can  be  fully  acconplished 
except  in  such  institutions ;  where  discipline,  both  intellectual  and  monl,  and  a 
pledged  direction  and  supervision  of  the  studies,  give  the  requisite  security  for  ib 
progress  and  completion ;  and  where  the  alumni  are  induced  habitually  to  legud 
themselves  as  members  of  one  body,  and  to  form  among  themselves  a  camspoBr 
dent  law  of  honour,  of  self-reject,  and  of  respect  for  each  other  as  fellow  cwffla- 
gians,  with  the  cognate  habit  of  despising  the  hollow,  the  tricky,  and  the  ostenta- 
tious ;  in  short,  to  form  that  sentiment  «f  honour  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  in  wWA 
the  moral  life  of  the  individual  breathes  as  in  its  natural  atmosphere,  with  an  un- 
consciousness which  g^ves  the  charm  of  unaffected  manners  and  conduct*"  Hb 
scheme  presents  also  some  other  incidental  advantages. 

One  benefit  accruing  to  schools  firom  these  minutes  will  be  the  iiuprovemeoit  of 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  national  schools,  in  consequence  of  tlie  more 
copious  and  more  eligible  supply  of  paid  monitors  and  pupil  teachers.  The  fimdi 
requisite  for  adequately  remunerating  such  persons  have  been  wanting,  and  ii 
very  many  places  the  national  school  has  languished  firom  the  need  of  more  nft- 
merous  and  better  assistant  teachers.  Another  incidental  advantage  is,  the  in- 
ducement held  out  to  parents  to  keep  their  childi*en  longer  at  school  than  tbej  do 
at  present.  There  is  the  immediate  inducement  held  out  of  the  payment  of  il» 
best  children  as  monitors  and  pupil  teachers,  and  the  prospective  inducement  oC 
an  hoDomahle  career  for  them  as  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.    And  in 
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any  of  the  young  people  who  act  as  papil-teachen  should  not  erentually  be 
Gonsideied  fit  for  the  peculiar  profession  of  teacher,  there  is  held  out  to  such  per- 
sons, whose  general  conduct  and  attainments  are  satisfactory,  the  prospect  of  ap- 
pointments in  the  public  service.    We  may  reasonably  hope  that  such  induce- 
ments will  ere  long  help  to  raise  the  average  age  of  the  children  attending  national 
sdhools.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  direct  encourage- 
ments to  keep  children  longer  in  the  school,  are  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable  object.     The  non-attendance  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  at  school,  and  their  early  removal,  result  in  a  great  measure 
horn  causes  which  no  direct  advantages  and  premiums  can  overcome.     These 
causes  are  connected  with  the  whole  habits,  character,  and  social  condition  of  our 
population.    Fortunately,  however,  the  indirect  education  acquired  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country,  renders  them  in  reality  a  far  better  educated  people  than 
many  of  those  nations  who  are  said  to  display  better  statistical  facts  touching  their 
instruction  in  school. 

Your  committee  hare  hitherto,  in  all  their  comments  upon  the  recent  minutes 
of  council,  restricted  themselves  to  the  pleasing  task  of  pointing  out  tlieir  merits 
and  advantages ;  though  there  are  some  parts  of  the  minutes  about  which  some 
misgivings  will  perhaps  be  entertained.  A  system  of  union  workhouse  schools, 
for  mstance,  which  becomes  established  and  extended  by  those  minutes,  is  clearly 
not  in  itself  desirable ;  and  the  most  favourable  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed  is, 
that  of  a  necessary  evil.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  breaks  up  the  parochial  school  sys- 
tem. And,  however  good  and  unexceptionable  may  be  the  direct  instruction  im- 
parted in  such  a  school,  still  it  is  to  be  feared  that  that  equally  important  part  of 
education,  which  consists  in  the  idea  under  which  education  proceeds,  and  the 
character  of  the  institution  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  cannot,  in  a  workhouse 
s<diool,  he  favourable  to  the  formation  of  character,  since  it  will,  and  indeed  ought 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  children  in  favour  of  a  workhouse.  Is  not  this,  in 
some  degree,  offering  a  premium  to  persons  to  regard  with  respect  what  they 
should  rather  be  taught  to  avoid  ?  Will  persons  who  have  been  educated  on  a 
worichouse  system  have  any  disposition  to  shun  a  workhouse  ?  But  surely  nothing 
would  be  more  deleterious  than  to  foster  a  spirit  of  pauperism,  from  which  at  pre- 
sent the  English  people  are  so  entirely  free. 

Again,  it  will  be  necessary  for  school  managers  to  watch  carefully  over  the 
woiiung  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  as  describ^  in  the  minutes,  lest  the  school- 
master should  be  led  or  necessitated  to  neglect  the  teaching  of  the  children  in  the 
sdiool,  in  consequence  of  being  required  to  devote  so  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  instmction  of  the  pupil-teachers.  However  useful  the  pupil-teachers  may  be- 
come in  consequence  of^the  instruction  to  be  given  them  by  the  master  out  of 
school  houxs,  still  they  can  never  supersede  in  the  school  the  necessity  of  the  per- 
sonal teaching  of  the  adult  and  trained  master. 

Another  danger  against  which  school  managers  must  guard  is,  the  introduction 
of  too  great  a  multitiplicity  of  subjects  of  instruction  into  national  schools.  This 
caution  is  suggested  by  the  description  given  in  the  minutes  of  the  requisite  qua- 
liiications  of  Uie  monitors  and  pupil-teachers.  The  committee  of  the  National 
Soeiety  yield  to  none  in  the  desire  of  extending  the  amount,  and  improving  the 
quality,  of  the  instruction  to  be  obtained  in  national  schools.  All  parties  are  agreed 
Vfoa  the  desirableness  of  giving  the  best  possible  education.  The  mode  of  ac- 
cemplishing  this  object,  however,  may  admit  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  point 
to  be  ascertained  is,  what  is  the  best  syllabus  of  instruction  for  a  school  where  the 
children,  upon  an  average,  leave  at  twelve  years  of  age  or  less  ?  And  certainly  it 
ia  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  coiurse  of  education  whose  tenninus  (so  to  speak)  is  to  be 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  There  are  manifestly,  however,  certain  principles  to 
ha  followed,  and  certain  errors  to  be  avoided.  Sound  instruction  in  a  few  subjects 
is  better  than  a  smattering  in  many.  In  an  elementary  school  (as  it  is  called)  in 
paiUeuhur,.  there  is  danger  lest  the  minds  of  the  children  should  be  distracted,  and 
mdered  superficial  by  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  Of  course,  tlie  first  and  last 
care  should  be,  to  teach  them,  by  God's  grace,  the  art  of  being  good  men ;  but  in 
the  purely  intellectual  part  of  education,  your  committee  attach  much  more  im- 
portance  to  instructmg  the  young  children  in  grammar  and  language  than  to  any 
odier  blanches  of  instruction.    They  believe  that  the  study  of  grammar  and  Ian- 
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goage  exercises,  develops,  and  matures  tbe  functions  of  the  intellect  better  than 
any  other  study ;  while  it  peculiarly  furnishes  it  with  arms  for  future  enterprises 
and  further  conquests  in  the  domain  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  all  other  instruction 
is  little  better  than  labour  lost,  unless  children  are  well  grounded  and  versed  in 
the  vehicle  of  thought,  which  is  language.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
therefore,  no  scheme  of  instruction  would  be  satisfactory  which  should  be  found  to 
give  undue  prominence  to  what  is  sometimes  called  "  useful  knowledge,"  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  study  of  grammar  and  of  language. 

Another  matter,  in  regard  to  which  doubts  may  be  felt,  is  the  joining  workshops 
for  trades  and  handicrafts,  with  national  schools.  Indeed,  experience  seems  to 
have  shown  that  those  who  learn  mechanical  trades  in  the  amateur  way  in  which 
they  are  taught,  when  carried  on  concurrently  with  the  work  of  an  elementary 
school,  seldom  prove  such  skilful  workmen  in  after  life  as  those  who  set  about 
making  themselves  masters  of  their  trades  in  real  earnest,  when  their  elementary 
education  is  over.  While  children  are  at  a  national  school,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  school ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
learning  of  any  trade  or  specific  branch  of  knowledge  is  more  facilitated  by  the 

Eowers  of  mind  imparted  by  the  ordinary  work  of  a  good  national  school,  and  the 
abits  of  docility  and  industry  there  fostered,  than  by  making  the  school  process 
bear  directly  upon  a  boy's  future  occupations  during  the  few  years  he  is  allowed  to 
devote  to  mental  and  moral  culture,  in  short,  your  committee  would  wish  that  the 
term  of  attendance  at  the  national  school  should  really  be  a  season,  during  the  too 
brief  time  it  lasts,  for  a  liberal  education,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  by  which 
is  meant  an  education  in  things  not  necessary  to  be  learnt  for  the  purpose  of  a 
livelihood,  but  learnt  for  their  intrinsic  value  and  salutary  influences.  Such  aa 
elementary  education  would  probably  produce  not  only  better  men,  but  better  a^ 
tisans,  by  elevating  and  humanising  their  whole  nature,  and  thus  enabling  them 
to  infuse  new  life  into  their  ordinary  mechanical  employments. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  of  the  National  Society  are  happy  to  reiterate  theit 
acceptance  and  approval  of  the  recent  minutes  of  council,  in  their  bearings  upon 
national  schools.    The  minutes  are,  on  the  whole,  drawn  up  with  great  caie  in 
their  detail ;  and  in  principle,  they  merely  ofier  to  develop  the  existing  system  of 
the  society,  without  invading  the  province  of  the  clergy  and  other  local  mani^ 
of  national  schools,  and  without  any  attempt  at  that  unnatural  and  unreal  uri- 
sion  of  knowledge  into  religious  and  secular,  which  mars  the  full  efficacy  of  both. 
The  minutes,  indeed,  bear  valuable  testimony  to  the  activity  and  the  importance 
of  voluntary  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  only  aim  at  stimulating  such 
exertions,  and  making  them  more  completely  and  more  quickly  successfiiL    The 
main  burden  of  building  and  maintaining  training  institutions  and  elementary 
schools  still  rests  upon  voluntary  effoits  and  contributions.    It  remains  for  the 
local  managers  of  schools,  who  may  resolve  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  offered 
in  the  present  miimtes,  to  apply  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  grants  to  pupil 
teachers,  and  towards  the  salaries  of  their  masters  and  mistresses.    It  is  neoessaiy 
that  the  application  should  originate  with  the  clergy  and  local  school  committees; 
and  therefore  it  in  great  part  depends  on  them  to  render  the  scheme  one  of  real 
advantage  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  by  doing  all  they  can  for  the  speedy 
and  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  measure.    Great  expectations  have  been  raised 
by  the  plan,  and  it  were  a  pity  these  expectations  should  prove  delusive ;  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  all  those  who  may  reject  the  aid  proffered  in  the  minutes,  wiH 
practically  exhibit  what  they  do  approve.    It  is  not  enough  to  decry  bad  sj^ems 
of  education,  without  setting  up  good  systems.    The  wants  of  the  nation  call  for 
action,  not  declamation.    The  spirit  of  the  times  wiU  exact  positive  results  of 
some  kind,  and  will  not  rest  content  with  inoperative  speculations  on  what  is  best; 
and  God  grant  that  all  persons  striving  earnestly,  and  with  honest  and  good 
hearts,  after  what  is  best,  on  the  momentous  subject  of  education  of  the  people, 
may  finally  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.    Then,  we  may  not  unreasonably 
anticipate  the  best  results  to  this  church  and  kingdom ;  for  though  as  long  as  we 
remain  fallen  human  beings  in  a  fallen  world  we  can  never  expect  utterly  to  extir- 
pate evil,  yet  we  may  and  ought  to  hope,  with  God's  help,  to  diminish  its  power 
immeasurably.    And  if  there  be  any  truth,  as  there  undoubtedly  ia,  in  the  sayisgt 
^'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
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>in  it/'  we  may  trast  eventually  to  rear  up  a  people  obedient,  from  the  ground 
the  heart,  to  tne  precept  "  Fear  God  and  honour  the  king  */'  a  people  religious 
iOioat  hypocrisy,  and  loyal  without  servility ;  "  our  sons  growing  up  as  young 
flAiits,  and  our  daughters  as  polished  comers  of  the  temple." 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS  AT  BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

June,  1847. 

HERODOTUS.— Lib.  I. 

I.— (I.)  When  and  where  was  Herodotus  bom  ? 

Account  for  his  history  being  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 

What  service  did  he  render  his  native  place,  and  what  probably  induced 
him  to  quit  it  finally  ? 

Where  did  he  spend  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ? 

Give  an  account  of  that  Colony. 

(2.)  Translate— 
varip^f  fuvToi  XP^^V  firrtfifXijo'i  (r<f>i   (mc,  toU  Mrjdois)   Ka\  dTriarrja-av  dn^ 
Laptiov,  atroaTdvT€g  di  onio-a  KaT€arpd^>$Tia'av  fidxjj  VLKTj0€yT€s,     (c  130.) 

What  argument  is  derived  from  this  sentence  in  respect  to  the  age  of 
Herodotus  ?   What,  support  has  it  from  another  passage  ? 

(3.)  What  appears  to  have  been  the  prominent  object  of  Herodotus  in 
writing  this  History  ?  How  does  he  carry  it  out  ?  What  resources  did  he 
draw  upon  ?  When  is  it  probable  he  composed  it  ?  Is  it  probable  that  be 
ever  wrote  any  other  works  ?  In  what  form  is  he  reported  to  have  produced 
the  history  ?  What  authority  does  the  story  rest  upon,  and  is  there  any  pro- 
l)ability  in  it  P 

(4.)  What  countries  does  he  appear  to  have  visited  in  his  travels,  and 
wliat  particular  facilities  had  he  for  visiting  the  East  ? 

(5.)  What  are  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  his  style  ?  What  title 
is  bestowed  upon  him  by  Aristotle  P  What  charge  was  brought  against  him 
by  ancient  writers,  and  with  what  truth  P 

C. — ^Give  Herodotus'  account  of  the  migmtion  of  the  Tyrrhenians  from  Lydia 
into  Italy.  What  gi'ounds  are  there  for  supposing  Etmria  to  have  been  colo- 
nized from  this  quarter,  and  what  arguments  have  been  urged  against  it  ? 
Quote  any  reference  to  the  supposed  fact  from  any  other  author  you  are  ac- 
quainted with. 

!L — What  account  does  Herodotus  give  of  the  Persian  religion  P  In  what 
country  did  the  religion  of  the  Magi  originate,  and  when  was  it  adopted  by 
the  Persians.  .  , 

r. — Enumerate  the  principal  Greek  historians  prior  to  Herodotus,  giving  the 
dates  of  each  and  the  subjects  of  their  principal  works.  What  appears  to 
have  been  the  character  of  their  writings  P  Distinguish  between  the  titles 
&pdypa<f>ot  and  Xoyoypacjyoi, 

-—Translate  the  following  passages,  giving  the  exact  meaning  of  Kara  in 
each — 

(1.)    KOTCl  fJL€\€a  duXciV. (c.  119.) 

(2.)  irarifm  icai  fujripa  €vpri(r€is  ov  Kara  MiTpMrrjv  rt  Koi  ttjv  yvvaiKa 
avrov,---(c,  121.) 

(3.)  Karh  p,ev  yap  r^v  rovrov  TrpoBvpirjv  TtBvriKas,  to  bt  Kara  6tovs  r€  Ka\ 
ifii  7r€pUis. — (c.  124.) 

(4.)  KOT  avrhif  SKKm  Ilepa-iav  dvefiaivov. — (c.  84.) 

(5.)  rdrc  kods  Kara  baipova  rUrei, — (c.  111.) 

(6.)  Kara  tovto  be  etpydfero  ttjs  x^pV^' 

(7.)  ff  bi  Urepirj  Kara  ^ivcdtttjv  /xoXiora  ktj  K€tp(vri.    (c.  76.) 

•— cJ^ov  bi  Ka\  iJK0V(ra  rb  priTc  Ibeiv  EtpeXov  pr]r€  Trore  y€vea-0ai  is  becnrdras  rov£ 

^fJifT€pOVS, 
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gua|?e  exercises,  dcrelops,  and  matures  the  function :is  oftbejntf; 

any  other  study ;  while  it  peculiarly  furnishes  it  wl  ih  anns&r; 

and  further  conquests  in  the  domain  of  knowledge .         ladeed^  -^  weir 

is  litUe  hetter  than  labour  lost,  unless  children  are   ^wctf  ^  'P^^io 

the  vehicle  of  thought,  which  is  language.    In  tl:ie  or 

therefore,  no  scheme  of  instruction  would  be  satisfactor 

give  undue  prominence  to  what  is  sometimes  caller'  ference  k 

depreciation  of  the  study  of  grammar  and  of  langi' 

Aiiotlier  matter,  in  regard  to  which  doubts  mp 
for  trades  and  handicrafts,  with  national  schc  ^dpositire 

have  shown  that  those  who  learn  mechanical  *^ 

they  are  taught,  when  carried  on  concurrf 
school,  seldom  prove  such  skilful  workm' 

making  themselves  masters  of  their  tra»'  ^^ 

education  is  over.  While  children  are ' 

to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  '  iti^o^^  ^ 

learning  of  any  trade  or  specific  b'  a^oodi;*  cf^'' 

powers  of  mind  imparted  by  the  r  ^ 

habits  of  docility  and  indiwtry  ♦*  ,ioes  this  show  the  Oi^\\it 

bear  directly  upon  abo/s  futu*  ,  colonies  of  that  race  ?    What  ^.^ 

devote  to  mental  and  moral  r  ^^r  ?    Mention  the  different  sigmfi<^?^i- 

term  of  attendance  at  the  r  ^y.    Account  for  the  absence  of  tlie  ^^^ 

brief  time  it  lasts,  for  a  1%  ^  for  its  ilsc  and  omission.    What  are  the  sig^' 

is  meant  an  education  -  ^omer,  and  how  far  does  Herodotus  follow  to- 

livelihood,  but  learnt  ^  .   c^>n  ,f<        ,j  y  %\     y  ^n. 

t£r  WSr       -'  J^"^'^^'^«"  ^^  "°**'^^-    ^^'^«^^  ^^^  it  ti^t  applied  in  » 

in  cOTclusior     1^^  "^^^*^°^  ^'®  *^®^®  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^®  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^^^'^  ^'«it  toCrasus, 
' '  '^r-  iliev  be  met  ? 
acceptance  an    .'  jsA*  "  ■' 

national  scb-  y  ^  .„/  explain  on  grammatical  principles,  the  difference  in  signification 

their  detai*     ■'^j»«^J^vvand/itcr^oucr^at ;  rov  Xoirrovand  rh  \ohrov ;  vo^ov  deVdai  and 

the  socie*  |/'^^;itf« ;  on  avrov  and  bC  avrov ;  tiVo)  and  rco-o/xac,  (give  the  various 

of  nati'      yfjjjiuns  witli  the  latter  verb)  ;  aiorc  iroulv,  and  ^orc  Trocet. 

'-p^       .fjf    gal  r^  Xoyfi)  rail/  iirepaKplav  Trpoaras.     (c.  59.) 

gy         '       //.)  Wiat  were  the  divisions  of  Attica  at  this  time  ? 
J  (-i.)  Kelatc  briefly  the  career  of  Pisbtratus. 

.^(jive  the  English  of  the  following — 
>*  '      djrobciKvvvai.    iiriorpe^itos.   auaiaifiovv.  fiere^erepoi,   arpcpLeiv,  i^iTTJKoi* 
iiftpTiBctrdai.   aTrctXeo).    ava^vpis.  7r€piijfi€KT€oi>  dWtryvoeo).    irpoKa  re.  So/wf. 
Karayoiyrj.    Trapayayrf.    7rap€v6r]Kr].  dirobdafitoi,    Kvprt),    dvapTafrBcu. 

^y^ — Translate,  and  explain  where  necessary — 

(I.)  ^a-av  iv  (TKiirrj  rov  (f>6^ov  opKov  jroirja-dficvoi. — (c.  143.) 

(O.)  as   ol  Kara\pa   el  ^ovXotrrai  ^<oKaic€S  TrpOfia\€ava  eva  fiowov  rov 

Tft\fOff  €p€1^^ral  Koi  oticrjpa  €V  KaripSiaai. — (f.  164.) 

(3.)  pi)  irpXv  is  ^KiiKairjv  rj^civ  Trplvtj  rov  pvbpov  rovrov  dvaffirjvai. — (c.l65.) 
(4.)  Koi  rovrlav  dire(^Bov  xpi'trov  ria-crapa  rplrov  ^purakavrov  tKOffTOV 

€\Kovra,    (o.  50.) 

(5.)  KOL  roi's  Avbovs  reas  piv  dcayciv  Xifrapeovras, — (c.  94.) 

^^  ^' — Give  iho  position  of  the  following — 

Kretria.     JSinope.     Palus  Mocotis.     Strjmon  flm-ius.     Tmolns  mons. 

^^  II. — (live  the  I.j\tin  corresponding  to  the  following — 

{\.)  tjv  be  ;^porof  otros  oIk  okiyos  yevopevos  ore  XiW  ovdclff  npoxyfnv 

1^*2.)  ct  croi  iSoi-XoueVa}  iarrL 
V'».)  ro  fTTirovTois  fivat, 
{\.)   *]\6ov  IBtTv  o-€. 
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kxe  following  with  Notes — 
'O  yupoi, — to — 5dc  tarrL'^c,  111.) 


Tov  fi€v  8rj  TTocccti^ — to — TO.  irfpua^aTO, — (c.  86.) 
vra  fi€v  dr) — to — §v  KarfO'Kevaa'fjJvrj, — (c.  186.) 


^PIDES. — Hecuba.    Orestes. 

lars  you  are  acquainted  with  in  connection  with 
parentage,  his  education,  his  career  as  a  drama- 
^XK  dates  of  the  first  and  last. 

V^^  nost  distinguished  cotemporaries,  and  the 

^^^/^v       T>  these  plays  his  leading  peculiarities  as 

•  r\^  and  his  character  as  a  man  ;  and  ac- 

•'  ''ophocles  draw  between  himself  and 

.1  oy  Aristotle  ?    How  do  you  account 

.a  he  was  held,  for  instance,  by  Socrates, 

temporaries  in  general,  and  by  posterity  ? 

o   version  of  the  legend  of  Orestes  differ  from  that 

^ation  some  of  the  defects  of  Euripides'  play  in  respect  to 

^aracters,  the  sentiments,  the  language.     What  is  he  supposed 

tended  by  the  character  of  the  Phrygian  ?    Account  for  the  state- 

i  argument  of  the  Orestes, 

t6  dpafia  rS>v  cttI  a-Krjvrjg  evboKifjLOVPTtov, 

2)  fiTJrep,  iK€T€v<B>  ae,  fi^  ViVeic  fioi 

rhs  aifWTiSimovs  Koi  dpaKOVTei>d€is  Kdpas, 

€i^M  yap  aZrai  Trkija-lov  Qpita-Kovai  fiou. — (Orest,  y.  255-7.) 

ate  the  above.      Explain  the  word  eirurtmv  and  the  allusion 
!e.    How  does  it  differ  from  a  subsequent  reference  to  the  same 

hih,  rpuov  d*  a3r6XXvficu 
kom  was  this  limitation  of  the  Erinnyes  first  introduced?    How 
r  upon  the  fundamental  notion  of  these  goddesses,  and  upon  other 
*  Euripides?    What  other  titles  and  characteristics  of  them  are  to 
I  this  play,  and  how  do  you  account  for  them  ? 

v6fios  If  iv  vfiiv  Tols  r  IktvBtpois  Xaos 
Kol  roXa-i  hodkoii  alfJuiTos  KcTroi  7r€pi, — {Hec,  291-2.) 
were  the  laws  at  Athens  in  respect  to  the  shedding  of  blood, — 
was  the  position  of  the  manslayer  ?    What  were  the  Courts  at 
»pointed  for  the  trial  of  homicide,  and  what  their  modes  of  pro- 

fi6Koip,i  rkv  ovpavov 

fieO'OV  X^OvSs  T€  T€TafJL€VaV 

alapfjpiaa'i  ncToav 

dXf  (reo-i  •xpvor€ai(n  <f>€pOfUvap 

bivaio'i  pSikov  cf  'OXvfiTTOv, 

uf  cv  upTjpoLO'iP  afipoaar» 

TTOTpl  yepovri  TavrdKta, — (Orest.  vy.  982,  sqq.) 
late. — ^What  school  of  philosophy  do  you  trace  in  these  lines  ? 
he  popular  story  of  Tantalus    punishment,   and  whereon  is  it 
Porson  reads  dfifioaa-op^m.    How  does  this  affect  the  rendering  of 
«,  and  which  reading  do  you  prefer. 

le  following  readings,  explaining  your  reasons — 

tbov,  (f)LKov  TOL  T«  voaovvTi  befiviov, 

dviapov  hv  t6  icrrjp!,  dvdyKaiov  d*  ofjuos, — {Orest.  230.) 

e  quantity  of  dvuiphv  and  its  cognate  words.) 

irparoydpos  r€  ^oivif. — (Hec,  r,  468.) 
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Translate,  and  point  out  any  peculiarity  of  construction.     Give  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  expressing  a  wish  in  Greek.    Explain  the  use  of  fu^  in 

fJL^  y€VQlTO, 

Give  the  different  tenses  (in  use)  derived  from  the  root  cti$a>,  v^ith  their 
significations.  Explain  the  relation  hetween  ctdcVat  and  Ibelv  in  respect  ta 
their  significations. 

VII. — €iBov  6i*  €K€ivoi>p  Koi  tdayjrd  fiiv. 

Translate. — Another  reading  is  idayjtafAijv;  what  is  the  difference  in 
the  sense  ?    Mention  the  various  significations  of  the  middle  voice. 

VIII. — iSiav  5e  oiJre  i^nrkayr]  tvros  re  ioiVTOv  yivcrai.. — (c.  119.) 

Translate,  and  explain  the  coostruction  with  the  negative  and  positiy& 
conjunction.    Give  the  rule  for  duplicate  negatives. 

IX. — Tprjx^f^s  Kopra  wepUawt  dciKcirj. 

Translate,  and  explain  the  difference  between  ahcia  and  vfipig^ 

X. — Translate — 

oi  "Slot,  cVl  T^  *ATapv€'i  }ii€rB(^,     (c.  160.) 

'Adrfvairjs  UoXiovxov-  Of  what  race  does  this  show  the  Chians  to 
have  heen  ?  What  were  the  principal  colonies  of  that  race  ?  What  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  TroXt;  in  UoXlovxos  ?  Mention  the  differ^it  significations 
of  cTTc  with  the  dative.  V7r6  Xlav,  Account  for  the  absence  of  the  article, 
and  give  the  principal  rules  for  its  use  and  omission.  What  are  the  signi- 
fications of  6,  ^,  t6  in  Homer,  and  how  far  does  Herodotus  follow  him  ? 

XI. — oXXoi  re  01  7rdvT€s  €k  rrjs  'EXXador  adcjiiOTai  kol  btf  koL  SoXov 

(1.)  Give  the  derivation  of  o-o^tonyy.    When  was  it  first  applied  in  a 

bad  sense,  and  who  were  the  principal  persons  that  bore  it  ? 

(2.)  What  reasons  are  there  to  doubt  the  story  of  Solon's  visit  to  Croesus, 

and  how  may  they  be  met  ? 

XII. — Give,  and  explain  on  grammatical  principles,  the  difference  in  signification 
between  pnaBovv  and  ^iia-BovaBtu  ;  rov  Xoisrov  and  to  Xobrov  ;  vq/mv  0e(r6(u  and 
vofiov  Belpcu ;  dir  avrov  and  bi  avrov ;  ricro  and  Tia-ofiaiy  (g^ve  the  various 
constructions  with  the  latter  verb)  ;  Sorre  iroicuf,  and  Sore  iroiel, 

XIII.— Translate— 

Koi  ra  \6y<^  rSiv  \m€paKpLo>v  irpoards*     (c.  59.) 

(1.)  What  were  the  divisions  of  Attica  at  this  time? 
(2.)  Belate  briefly  the  career  of  Pisistratus. 

XIV. — Give  the  English  of  the  following — 

dirobeuaruvai.  CTricrrpe^eos'.  dvaiaipx}vv,  /xereferrpoc.  drpfpueiv*  i^irrj^f^' 
v7r€pTiB€(rBai.  aTrctXeo).  dvd^vpis.  7r€pirjfi€KT€0ii  oKkoyvoeco,  irpdKa  re.  U\f^* 
Karaycayr].    irapayoyyTj,    TrapcvBrjKrj,  aTTobdo'fiiot.    Kvprq,    dvaprdaBat. 

XV. — Translate,  and  explain  where  necessary — 

(1.)  ^aav  iv  crKeTru  tov  (jidfiov  opKov  7roir]ardp,€Voi. — (c.  143.) 

(2.)  as   ol  Karavpa  el  PovXovrai  ^onKaUes  irpoyMxetava  €va  pjovvov  tw 

T€LX(os  epcl'^ai  koi  oiKi]fia  €v  KanpSxrai, — (c,  164.) 

(3.)  /ii7  Trphf  €s  ^cDKatrfv  tJ^€iv  irpof  ^  •rhv  fivdpop  tovtov  dva<l»jpau — {c.  l^^v 
(4.)  Koi  TOVTtcov  dne^Bov  xp^^'ov  reaa-apa  rpirov  ^fUTakairrott  iifoff^ 

TkKovra,    (c.  50.) 

(5.)  Koi  Toxjs  Avbovs  reas  fi€V  bidyew  XMrapeovras, — (c.  d4.) 

XVI. — Give  the  position  of  the  following — 

Eretria.     Sinope.     Palus  Moeotis.     Strymon  fluvius.    Tmolus  mens. 

XVII. — Give  the  Latin  corresponding  to  the  following — 

(1.)  rjv  fie  XP^^^^  o^os  ovK  SKiyos  yevdp^vos  ore  Xicop  ovdels  vf&^C^ 

i7rOl€€TO. 

(2.)  et  (TOi  fiovXoficvo^  iarL 
(3.)  t6  inl  TovTois  eivm, 
(4.)  ^XBov  lb€iP  or. 
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Translate  tlie  following  with  Notes — 

*0  ywm,— to— -5df  iarL-^c,  111.) 
Toy  yL€V  drf  iroieeiv — to — ra  irtpUa^ara, — (c.  86.) 
Tavra  fiiv  6^ — to — ^v  tcaTtaKevaafjJvrj, — (c.  186.) 


EURIPIDES.—Hecuba.    Orestes. 

-(I .)  Mention  all  the  particulars  you  are  acquainted  with  in  connection  with 
ihe  birth  of  Euripides,  his  parentage,  his  education,  his  career  as  a  drama- 
tic writer,  his  death.     Give  tne  dates  of  the  first  and  last. 

(2.)  Mention  some  of  his  most  distinguished  cotemporaries,  and  the 
leading  events  of  his  time. 

(3.)  Mention  and  illustrate  from  these  plays  his  leading  peculiarities  as 
a  dramatist,  his  opinions  as  a  citizen,  and  his  character  as  a  man  ;  and  ac- 
count for  them.  What  distinction  did  Sophocles  draw  between  himself  and 
Euripides  ?  How  is  the  latter  described  by  Aristotle  ?  How  do  you  account 
for  the  different  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  for  instance,  by  Socrates, 
and  Aristophanes ;  by  his  cotemporaries  in  general,  and  by  posterity  ? 

I.-— Wherein  does  Euripides'  version  of  the  legend  of  Orestes  differ  from  that 
of  ^scbylus  ?  Mention  some  of  the  defects  of  Euripides'  play  in  respect  to 
the  plot,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  the  language.  What  is  he  supposed 
to  have  intended  by  the  character  of  the  Phrygian  ?  Account  for  the  state- 
ment in  the  argument  of  the  Orestes, 

t6  dpafta  rmv  eiri  CKrjvrjg  €vdoKifJLOVPT»p, 

31.— (1.)  2>  firiT€p,  UeTevm  at,  firf  ViVet*  fioi 

riis  aifWT^nws  Koi  BpaKovreabcis  Kdpagy 

a^cu  yap  a^cu  irkfjaiov  OponrKovtri.  fjunj» — {Orest.  v.  255-7.) 

Translate  the  above.  Explain  the  word  hrtaeUiv  and  the  allusion 
in  this  place.  How  does  it  differ  from  a  subsequent  reference  to  the  same 
persons. 

(2.)  bih  Tpi&v  S"  cardXXvfXM 

By  whom  was  this  limitation  of  the  Erinnyes  first  introduced?  How 
does  it  bear  upon  the  fundamental  notion  of  these  goddesses,  and  upon  other 
passages  of  Euripides?  What  other  titles  and  characteristics  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  this  play,  and  how  do  you  account  for  them  ? 

^.—  v6fios  fi*  iv  vfiv  ToXs  T  (ktvBepois  tcos 

Ka\  Toltn  bov\ois  atfiaros  Keirai  iripi, — {Hec.  291-2.) 
What  were  the  laws  at  Athens  in  respect  to  the  shedding  of  blood, — 
and  what  was  the  position  of  the  manslayer  ?    What  were  the  Courts  at 
Athens  apppointed  for  the  trial  of  homicide,  and  what  their  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding ? 

•'-—  fiSKoifii  rav  ovpavov 

p.e<rov  x6ov6s  t€  Trrayiivav 

aicDOTjfiacri  irrrpav 

Skvaeo'L  j(pva€(U(n  ([)epofUvay 

divaiaL  pSikov  cf  'OXv/littov, 

tv  iv  Bpr)voi(nv  dfifiod<r» 

irarpl  yepovri  Tavrakto. — (Orest.  VY.  982,  sqq.) 
Translate. — ^Wliat  school  of  philosophy  do  you  trace  in  these  lines  ? 
What  is  the  popular  story  of  Tantalus    punishment,  and  whereon  is  it 
founded  ?    Person  reads  dn^oda-ofiaL.    How  does  this  affect  the  rendering  of 
the  sentence,  and  which  reading  do  you  prefer. 

1.— Correct  the  following  readings,  explaining  your  reasons — 

(I.)  Xbov,  (1)lKop  tol  r«  vocrovvri  b€p,viov, 

dviapov  hv  to  KT^fi,  dvdyKaiov  8*  ofims. — {Orest.  230.) 

(discuss  the  quantity  of  dviaphv  and  its  cognate  words.) 

(2.)  irpcuToydvos  re  ffioivi^, — (Hec.  v.  458.) 
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(3.)  ci  fUp  aripvov,  Z>  P€avia, 

ir<u€iP  irpoBvfjLeis,  ircuaov, — {Hec,  v.  563.) 

(4.)  oUnoT  hv  <l>iKov 

oijT  hv  hvvai.ro, — (Hec,  v.  1199.) 
(5.)  ofi  yap  cic  rjpxXktv  €^€adai  <l>6vov. — (Oresi.  v.  516.) 

(6.)  t6  5*  av  Bvpa<r6ai  irphs  6eav  XP^C<**  tu^^Iv, — (Chest,  V.  68 

(7.)  €7ria-€i(r<o  nokiv, 

<ro\  ajj  r  aB€\(l>jj  XevaifAov  dovvai  biKriv, — (Orest.  613-14. 

[Uic  bovvcu  diKTiv  rarissimo  usu  ponitur  pro  eodem  prope  quod 
redditur,  "jus  dare"    vel  "reddere." — (Pors.)     Show  that  Forson  i 
taken  in  this  note,  and  in  the  following — 

hs  iiv  dvmiTcu  nSktos.      (v.  897).    "  Constructio  est  ts  h>  ir6K€os,  iK 
dito.T 

VII.— translate— 

oTroXe/iO)  5c  X"P*'  Xci^iy  fiiov. — (Hec,  1024-1034.) 

VIII.— Translate- 

ol-xjL  aiya 
triya  <f>vkaa'(Toptva 
aT6fiaTos  dvaKeXabov  mro  \€X€Of 
^av^ov  vTTvov  xdpav  napkins,  ^tXa ; — (Oresi,  185.) 

okels,  ci  P\€<t)apa  Kiinjcrtis 

vTTPov  yXvKVTdrav  ^€pofi€vo^  X^P''^* — (Orest,  159.) 
The  vulgar  reading  in  the  last  passage  is  ^c/s.  x^P^^'     Show  thf 
son  has  done  right  to  cnange  the  reading  in  this  passage  but  not  in  t 
mer. 

Give  the  various  significations  of  x^P*-^  connected  with  different  i 

IX.—  ov  yap  fi  dpi(TK€i  tw  \lav  napfifuvc^, — (Orest,  210.) 

Translate — ^and  quote  a  similar  use  of  the  participle,  from  the  E 

X. —  abiKOf  abiKa  t6t  ap  t\cuc€V  cXaKcv,  dn6' 

<f)ovov  or  cVi  rpiiTobi  Qefubos  ap  ihiKao't 
^6vov  6  Aortas  €p£is  fuvrepos, — (Orest,  163.) 

Translate  the  above  and  give  the  various  readings  and  interprelit 
Porson  and  Hermann.  Give  an  instance  of  a  similar  use  of  thi 
bucdC€Lv  from  another  author,  and  explain  its  meaning  in  the  foi 
passage  (which  translate.) — 

npos  BcSiv,  €V  ov  KoX^  fiev  €fiv^<r6rju  de&v, 
<t)6vov  diKofwi'. — {Orest,  v.  679.) 

XI. — Translate — 

6  fiev  olxop-fvos  (jivyds, 

6  bi  Xiacrofjifvos 
Oavdrov  irpo^okdv, — (Orest,  579.) 

Explain  the  government  of  irpofiokdv^  and  trace  the  same  p) 
in  other  Greek  constructions,  of  which  give  instances. 

XII. — Give  the  English  of  the  following  words — 

TT/KordXcMi.      Kardyttv,      dvTi(rT}Kovi/,     dironiinrtaOai,     Kardpx^o"^^* 
bia<f>€p€iv,    napa^vxri*   (explain  the  quantity  of  the  penult  in  this  ai 
words  similarly  foimed)  Kapxrjcria,   ^wtais.   iKifKrjpQvv,  ;(paii'e».  &p^ 
tnrevboiuu, 

XIII.—Translate— 

ovK  t(mv  ovbkv  biivhv  h^  thrclv  tiros, 

ovbe  irdBos,  ovbk  <rvpx^opd  OcrlKaros, 

^ff  OVK  hv  &paiT  axBos  avBpaTrov  <f>v(ns.  — (Orest,  1-3.) 
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Explain   fully  tbe  signification  of  the  term  as  flirtiv  tiros  ;  of  ndBos, 
md  trvfKpopd ;  of  ^*  fors'*  and  *'  sors ;"  and  of  &v  with  the  optative  mood. 

—Translate — 

(I.)  ijTota  Kitrtros  bpvbs  tn<os  TfjirV  t^fiai, — {Hec.  398.) 

(2.)  yroXXat  yhp  rjfiau  ai  fi€v  tier  €md}Bovoi, 

ai  d'  tls  dpi6fi6v  rStv  k€uc&v  Trc^v/ca/xcy. — {Hec,  1185-6.) 

(3.)  K€ivos  oXPioyraros 

Saris  KQT  ^pMp  rvyx^Pti  firjdiv  kokov, 

(4.)  ov  ^6dvoiT  tr  Ai/ 

Bvr]<TKovT(s,  ^  yvvotfl  dovXrvrtv  xp^^^* — {Orest.  936.) 
(5.)  ?0Tai  Tad*'  ovdiv  aov  ^l<l>ovs  XcXci^/xai. — (Orest,  1041.)  • 

Explain  the  difference  between  the  3rd  future  and  the  1st  pass. 

—  irp\v  ervpMS  1800  t6v  'EXivas  (t)6vov. — (Orest,  1357.) 
Give  the  rules  for  the  various  constructions  with  npiv. 

—  f  t</)os  S'  €p,rjs  Bvyarphs  iiri^povpov  d€pjj. 

Scan  this  line.    Explain  fully  the  practice  of  the  tragcedians  in  respect 
to  the  lengthening  by  position  of  vowels  short  by  nature. 

[.^  oXX*  ovTi  fiTf  <l>vyTjT€  Xoi^p^  iTodi, — (Hec,  1039.) 

Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  ov  p,rj^  and/i^  ov.. 


Sato  9£leport 


^^^k^^l^l^t^^a 


THE   ATTOBNEY   OENEBAL  V.   MAGDALEN   COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 

Rolls'  Courts  Westminster^  June  11. 

Langdale  gave  judgment  in  this  important  case,  heard  at  the  end  of  February 
leginning  of  March  last.  His  lordship  said,  the  information  prayed  that  the 
lent  and  scholars  might  be  restrained  from  erecting  any  buildings  for  their 
ise,  and  for  a  declaration  of  the  court  that  the  school  founded  by  William  of 
leflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1456,  was  a  public  grammar  school ;  that 
resident  ought  to  hire  proper  persons  to  be  the  master  and  usher  thereof;  ta 
them  proper  rooms  in  the  college;  to  allow  them  to  participate  in  the 
iscd  revenues,  the  master  to  have  a  stipend  equal  to  one  half  of  that  re- 
l  by  the  president,  and  the  usher  to  have  a  stipend  equal  to  half  that  of 
laster;  and  also  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  grammar  school, 
am  of  Wayneflete  executed  a  deed  poll,  dated  June  12,  1458,  which  rc- 
the  king's  license,  and  went  on  to  state  that  he  did  erect  and  endow  a 
ient  and  several  schrilars,  giving  them  power  to  elect  and  nominate  other 
trs  and  successors  in  cases  of  vacancy,  and  made  several  regulations  for  the 
nment  of  the  college,  and  postponed  the  making  of  others.  This  instm- 
did  not  contain  any  reference  to  a  grammar  school,  and  the  supplemental 
68  contemplated,  but  postponed,  were  not  made  until  many  years  afterwards, 
not  appear  when  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  was  first  thought  of; 
1 1480,  certain  grammar  scholars  were  taught  gratis  at  the  charge  of  the 
er,  and  in  August,  1480,  a  building  for  a  grammar  school,  a  chamber,  and  a 
JU  necessary  for  a  school,  were  directed  to  be  erected.  In  1481  entries  in 
M  computi  were  found,  showing  payments  of  jClO  a  year  to  the  schoolmaster, 
*5  a  year  to  the  usher.  It  was  stated  that  the  statutes  were  finally  settled  in 
after  the  erection  of  the  school.  By  these  statutes  the  founder  established 
ttions  intended  for  the  permanent  government  of  the  college;  that  there 
I  be  for  ever  one  master  or  informer  in  grammar,  who  was  freely  and  gratui- 
to  teach,  and  under  the  master  there  was  to  be  one  usher,  who  was  freely 
^tuitously  to  inform  and  instruct  subordinately  to  the  master,  and  to  supply 
tiea  when  absent ;  such  master  to  be  paid  JClO,  and  such  usher  100  shillings 
It  was  alleged  by  the  information  that  the  grammar  school  thus  founded 
H^ognised  imposed  upon  the  college  a  trust  to  maintain  the  school  and  to 
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support  the  master  and  usher  in  a  proper  manner.  The  defendants  denied  diat 
the  school  had  been  founded  at  all,  for  they  said  it  had  no  revenues  of  its  own 
apart  from  the  college,  and  they  submitted  that  the  stipend  was  fixed  by  the  statute^ 
and  denied  the  claim  to  an  increased  stipend,  lliey  also  submitted  that  this  comt 
had  no  jurisdiction  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  visitor  was  the  proper  person  to 
determine  the  matter ;  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  appointed  visitor,  with 
full  power  to  inquire  whether  the  ordinances  and  statutes  had  been  observed,  and 
also  to  inquire  into  all  matters  touching  the  college.  The  founder  had  for  a  time 
supported  at  his  own  charge  the  schoolmaster  and  usher.  He  died,  and  the  pre- 
sident made  the  annual  provision  of  jG  10  to  the  master  for  15  years,  and  a  tene- 
ment was  assigned  to  him  for  the  same  period.  The  schoolmaster  wsls  not 
mentioned  by  name.  It  was  for  the  visitor  to  inquire  whether  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  tne  college  had  been  duly  performed,  and  such  seemed  to  have  been 
the  practice.  In  1520,  Bishop  Fox  charged  a  president  with  negligence  in 
iustructing,  and  admonished  him  to  use  more  diligence  for  the  future ;  and,  as 
visitor,  he  issued  suggestions  to  the  presideut.  It  appeared,  from  the  president's 
answer,  that  the  schoolmaster  and  usher  were  summoned,  and  the  visitor,  in  May; 
16G5,  ordained  that,  so  long  as  they  should  exercise  their  office  gratis,  the  salary 
should  be  doubled.  If  the  college  were  trustees  for  the  maintenance  of  a  grammar 
school  for  the  public,  this  court,  having  the  jurisdiction,  would  redress  any  breach 
of  such  trust ;  but  if,  upon  the  true  construction,  the  schoolmaster  and  uaber  were 
officers  to  be  appointed  only  by  the  college,  and  annexed  to  the  mere  property  of 
the  college,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  then  the  observance  of  Uie  statutes 
was  to  be  regulated  by  the  visitor,  and  any  failure  or  fault  was  to  be  redressed  by 
him.  The  school  was  not  a  separate  foundation,  and  the  college  had  authority  to 
make  such  ordinances,  and  the  statutes  directed  that  there  shoidd  be  a  school- 
master and  usher,  to  whom  stipends  were  to  be  paid,  and  they  were  also  to  hare 
chambers,  but  there  was  no  other  endowment  of  the  school.  The  revenues  belong- 
ed to  the  college  for  their  own  use,  and  they  were  not  subject  to  any  trust  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  this  court.  The  college  had  an  important  duty  as  to  the  school,  the  per- 
formance of  which  could  be  enforced  by  the  proper  authority,  but  this  court  hid 
no  jurisdiction  to  give  the  relief  here  asked.  Although  there  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  duty  and  obligation,  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  trust,  as  a  trust  wu 
understood  in  this  court.  He  must  dismiss  the  information,  but,  considering  what 
had  been  done  about  the  school,  and  the  colour  of  right  under  which  the  informir 
tion  had  been  presented,  he  should  dismiss  it  without  costs.  The  information 
might  be  productive  of  great  benefit,  and  he  had  with  great  satisfaction  heard  diat 
it  was  the  intention  to  render  the  school  more  e£fectual  and  beneficial  than  it  had 
for  a  long  time  been. 


fotellia^nce. 


«^^^i^M^^#^Mtf^ 


OXFORD    MATHEMATICAL    CLASS   LIST. 
CLASS  I. 

Berkley  D.  Compton,  Merton. 
John  A.  Cree,  University  Coll. 

CLASS  II. 

William  H.  Davy,  Lincoln. 

Arthur  Sanders,  Baliol. 

Groombridge  N.  Smart,  University  Coll. 

CLASS  III. 

John  L.  Roberts,  Queen's. 
Thomas  C.  Southey,  Queen's. 

CLASS  iv. 
Thomas  Bowles,  Queen's. 
Frederick  Chalker,  Corpus  Christl. 
Henry  F.  Hinde,  University. 
John  W.  Hull,  Brasenose. 
Charles  P.  Incledon,  Worcester. 
Frederick  W.  Kiddermaster,  Pembroke. 
Jlobert  H.  Knight,  Brasenose. 


Anthony  W.  Thorold,  Queen's. 
Edmund  Tonks,  Queen's. 
Frederic  Woolley,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

EXAMINKRB. 

Robert  Walker, 
Bartholomew  Price, 
George  Buckle. 

Oaford  University  Prirc^.— The  a'Wrd 
for  the  Chancellor's  prizes  for  this  yor, 
are  as  follows,  viz. :  —  Latin   Vene :  — 
"Turris  Londinensis ;"  John   Coningtoni 
B.A.,  scholar  of  University  College;  Hert- 
ford and  Ireland  scholar  in  1844;  first 
class  in  classics, '  1846. — English  Esiay: 
"  The  Political  and  Social  Benefits  of  thfi 
Reformation  in  England;"  Goldwin  Smith, 
B.A.,  Stoweirs  Civil  Law,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity  College;  Hertford  «cholar,  1842; 
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1  sdiolar,  1845 ;  Latin  verse,  1845 ; 
etsay,  1846;  first  class  in  classics, 
—Ltiin  Verse:  "Quatenus  Reipu- 
ntersit  ut  Jorispmdentia  Romano- 
iter  literos  fere  humaniores  colenda 
latnr;"   Edwin  Palmer,  B.A.,  Fel- 

Balliol  College ;  Hertford  and  Ire- 
cfaolar,  1843;  Latin  verse,  1844; 
ass  in  classics,  1845. 
Eloger  Newdegate's  prize  for  the  best 
sition  in  English  verse,  "Prince 
s  Edward  after  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
has  been  awarded  to  John  Adams, 
mer  of  Magdalene  Hall. 
Ellerton's  prize.  Theological  Essay, 

importance  of  Translation  of  the 
Scriptures,"  to  John  William  Bur- 
ellow  of  Oriel  College. 
.  Denyer's  prize.  Theological  Essay, 
itian  Charity,"  to  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
n,  of  Queen\College. 

mi  Exhibitions  at  Oaford. — A  scholar- 
id  an  exhibition  in  Lincoln  College 
filled  up  on  Thursday,  June  1 0.  The 
■ship  is  open  without  limitation. 
tloners  must  be  natives  of  the  dio- 
f  Durham,  or  of  Allertonshire,  or 
SDshire,  in  the  county  of  York,  or  of 
onty  of  Leicester,  or  of  the  diocese 
ord,  or  of  the  county  of  Northamp- 
landidates  to  call  on  the  rector,  with 
cmials  and  certificates  of  birth,  on 
ly  the  8th,  before  1 0  o'clock. 

election  will  be  held  in  Corpus 
i  College,  on  Friday  the  1 1th  of  June, 
3  scholars,  one  for  natives  of  the 
B  of  Exeter,  the  other  on  Frost's  foun- 
Candidates  must  be  under  19 
!>f  age  on  the  day  of  election,  and 
iresent  themselves  to  the  President 
dock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday  the 

Jane,  with  certificates  of  the  roar- 
of  their  parents  and  of  their  own 
n,  competent  evidence  of  the  day 
ace  of  their  birth,  testimonials  from 
•liege  or  school,  together  with  a  La- 
stle  to  each  of  the  electors.  Candi- 
for  Frost's  foundation  are  required 
irard  to  the  president,  before  the  31  st 
r,the  particulars  of  their  relationship 
Uam  Frost. 

Umal  Society. — ^The  annual  general 
ig  of  the  Incorporated  National  So- 
for  promoting  the  education  of  the 
n  the  principles  of  the  established 
I,  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the 
1  School-rooms,  Sanctuary,  Westmin- 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took 
air.  The  school  rooms  were  filled 
imerous  and  highly  respectable  com- 
;biefly  composed  of  ladies.  Among 
TODS  and  members  of  the  society  pre- 
rere: — ^The  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph, 
try,  St.  David's,  Bangor,  Oxford,  Glo- 


ceiter,  and  Bristol ;  the  Bishops  designate 
of  Adelaide,  the  Cape,  and  Newcastle— the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Tyrrell,  Short,  and  Gray ;  Earl 
Powis,  the  Rev.  Lord  Bayning,  Lord  Rad- 
stock,  Admiral  Sir  R.  Stopford,  Sir  T.  D.  Ac- 
land.  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  G.  Stirling,  Bart., 
Sir  R.  Inglis,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Sir  H. 
C.  Sejrmour,  Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar,  the  Dean 
of  Bangor,  Archdeacons  Le  Mesurier,  Sinc- 
lair, and  Harrison ;  the  Revs.  N.  Smart,  G. 
R.  Gleig,  H.  Howarth,  Dr.  Jelf,  H.  H.  MiU 
man  ;  Mr.  J.  P.  K.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Tufnell,  Mr.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.,  Mr.  F. 
H.  Dickinson,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  Mr.  T.  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  Mr.  W. 
Cotton,  Mr.  W.  Davis,  and  Air.  R.  J. 
Saunders. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  cus- 
tomary examination  of  the  children  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the 
society. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  proposing  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  meeting  was  deprived  of  the  pre- 
sence and  assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, from  unavoidable  causes.  In  his  ab- 
sence he  (the  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  felt  un- 
equal to  enter  in  detail  into  the  subjects  dealt 
with  by  the  report,  and  would  confine  him- 
self to  the  expression  of  his  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  National  Society,  and  of  his 
earnest  wish  that  they  might  be  able  to 
carry  it  out  to  its  perfection,  according  to 
the  excellent  specimen  which  they  had  had 
that  day.  The  right  rev.  prelate  concluded 
by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
that  it  be  printed  and  circulated. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  rose  to  second  the 
resolution.  He  also  lamented  the  absence 
of  the  right  rev.  prelate,  who  would  so  ably 
and  eloquently  have  explained  the  objects 
and  advancement  of  the  society.  The  re- 
port, however,  was  pre-eminently  marked 
by  encouraging  features.  The  principles  it 
avowed  were  those  which  it  would  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  society  to  act  upon ; 
and  it  dwelt  especially  on  the  one  subject 
which  was  of  the  highest  prominence  in  their 
proceedings — that  subject  which  the  neces- 
sities andsuppliesof  this  year  brought  before 
them — namely,  that  it  was  the  special  and 
bounden  duty  of  the  society  to  endeavour 
to  train  up  a  duly  qualified  set  of  teachers, 
to  fill  the  high  and  holy  office  of  national 
instructors.  One  thing  was  clear  in  striv- 
ing to  attain  that  end,  that  they  could  do 
nothing  eflfectually  towards  it  till  they  rea- 
lized what  the  requirements  of  the  office 
were — until  we  felt,  and  acted  as  if  we  felt, 
that  the  office  of  teacher  of  youth  is  one 
directly  ordained  and  created  by  Almighty 
God;  and  which  involves  aduty  just  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  ministry  itself,  or  any 
lay  office,  however  necessary,  in  the  body 
politic.    The  most  cursory  view  of  the  con- 
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stitution  of  our  nature  exhibited  in  us,  as 
compared  with  the  lower  animals,  this  pecu- 
liarity— ^the  capability  of  progression  by  in- 
struction from  others.    That  was,  in  fact, 
the  secret  of  our  development.    It  was  the 
case  with  individuals ;  it  was  the  case  with 
the  whole  race.    It  was  to  be  observed  that, 
whereas  the  animals  went  on  performing  the 
self-same  functions  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, and  performed  them  perfectly;  we 
although   capable  of  progression  and  ad- 
vancement, yet  required  instruction  in  order 
that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  what  had 
jgone  before,  and  fulfil  that  great  condition 
of  our  being.    They  did  well,  not  knowing 
that  they  did  it,  what  we,  knowing  that  it 
should  be  done,  yet  could  not  do.    In  them, 
neither  the  individual  nor  the  race  made 
progress.     In  us,  both  the  individual  and 
the  race  were  capable  of  progress  where  in- 
struction was  applied.   It  was  given  to  man 
to  be  continually  ascending  step  by  step, 
rushing  onwards  to  that  future  which  was 
always  before  his  view,  as  the  grand  and 
glorious  development  of  his  being  in  worlds 
unknown,  and  under  conditions  inconceiv- 
able, opened  itself  to  his  delighted  eye.    If 
this  be  the  condition  of  the  species,  there 
followed,  as  a  natural  condition,  the  vast 
importance  of  the  power  to  which  was  to  be 
intrusted  the  carrying  out  of  so  great  a  de- 
sign.   And  it  also  followed  that  the  office  of 
teacher  in  a  Christian  nation  was  one  of  the 
holiest  and  highest  offices  instituted  by  Al- 
mighty God  on  this  earth — one  which  ought 
not  lightly  to  be  assumed,  or  the  duties  of 
which  could  be  easily  learned.    The  best 
type  of  the  true  Christian  teacher  was  to  be 
found  in  the  perfect  character  of  the  true 
Christian  mother  in  tending  her  charge.    If 
it  must  needs  be  that  the  mother  should 
first  realize  her  true  mission,  should  feel 
that  she  had  a  charge  from  God — that  she 
should  not  be  satisfied  alone  to  trust  to  the 
deep  instincts  of  maternal  love,  but  must 
feel  that  she  stood  in  such  a  relation  towards 
that  child  as  required  that  she  should  secure 
its  perfect  development  in  mind,  and  heart, 
and  body — how  much  the  more  should  that 
rule  be  observed  by  the  teacher,  to  whom  so 
much  larger  a  share  of  the  responsibility  was 
to  be  intrusted?     In  the  conduct  of  the 
mother  lay  the  type  of  what  should  be  the 
conduct  of  the  teacher.    In  her  was  seen 
the  most  constant  and  watchful  sympathy 
for  the  whole  mental  and  bodily  affections 
of  the  child ;  there  was  in  her  care  nothing 
liarsh,  nothinghard,  nothing  formal,  nothing 
systematic;  but  there  was  a  perfect  blend- 
ing of  her  nature  with  that  of  her  offspring, 
a  devotion  of  her  whole  being  to  the  deve- 
lopment, in  due  proportion,  of  all  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  soul  and  body  in  the 
infant  which  God  had  committed  to  her  pu- 
pilage.    Now,  if  this  were  a  perfect  type  of 
what  should  be  the  true  character  of  those 


who  had  the  training  of  the  young,  it  fol- 
lowed  that  it  was  a  character  not  to  be  at- 
tained without  painful  and  continuous  stu- 
dy, with  systematic  aelf-denial,  with  the 
long  lapse  of  time,  or  without  the  leaven  gf 
the  grace  of  God.    To  raise  up  "  devo" 
teachers,  and  for  them  to  produce  "  dever^ 
pupils,  was  easy  enough.     But  that  was  not 
all  that  was  wanting.     If  to  the  Christii» 
mother  it  did  not  seem  enough  tbatslM 
should  send  forth  a  pert,  forward,  devor 
youth  into  the  world,  prepared  by  that  voy 
pertness  and  forwardness  to  earn  hisgreiter 
share  in  the  sufferings  of  this  life — if  the 
Christian  mother  did  not  conceive  her  doty 
to  be  done,  unless  she  also  prepared  facr 
offspring  for  a  place  in  God's  better  king- 
dom ;  so  equally  did  a  similar  obligatioii 
lie  on  those  to  whom  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  this  kingdom  was  intrusted.   Ti 
succeed  in  their  task,  they  must  reprodooe 
themselves  in  their  pupils.    They  most  in- 
fuse into  them  their  own  minds,  their  own 
knowledge,  and  their  own  objects.   He 
could  be  no  honest  man  who  would  profeH 
to  do  more,  or  being  able  to  do  it,  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  effecting  less.  Nov^ 
if  this  was  truly  what  they  ought  to  aim  it, 
he  would  warn  the  meeting,  and  especially 
those  present  who  were  themselves  under 
training,  how  important  it  was  that  the  de- 
votional element  should  be  strong  and  con- 
tinued in  their  training.    The  Christiin 
mother,  when't;he  temper  of  her  child  prof- 
ed  unyielding— ^when  the  fruits  of  her  cue 
were  not  what  her  hope  had  shadowed  forth 
—whither  went  she  for  strength  and  con- 
solation ?  She  gained  fresh  strength  to  con- 
tend by  waiting  on  her  God,  conscious  that 
before  Him  she  was  bearing  this  mighty 
trust,  and  knowing  that  her  teaching  in  iti 
issues  might  even  be  more  important  than 
that  of  the  clergy  themselves.    And  in  like 
manner  he  would  urge  on  those  to  whom 
the  training  of  the  youth  in  the  schools  of 
this  society  was  to  be  intrusted,  as  also  on 
those  to  whom  was  to  be  given  the  training 
of  the  instructors  themselves,  that  they 
should  apply  to  Almighty  God  for  strength 
to  pursue  their  labours,  looking  back  always 
to  that  heart  and  root  of  all  holiness  and 
strength,  "  He  that  is  with  me  is  greater 
than  all  those  who  are  against  me.''    It 
was  because  the  society  felt  that  they  had 
to  a  certain  extent  mastered  this  great  diffi- 
culty that  they  were  about  to  make  some 
sacrifice.    They  desired  that  the  school- 
master should  not  merely  look  at  his  calling 
as  a  means  of  getting  his  bread  ;  that  was 
a  degrading  view  of  it,  which  would  forefer 
preclude  any  just  estimate  or  execution  of 
the  duty  he  was  engaged  in.     Nor  did  they 
desire  that  the  master  should  be  filled  with 
the  vain  glory  of  how  many  clever  pupite 
he  had  turned  out,  and  therefore  of  how 
clever  a  man  he  bimsdf  must  be ;  for,  from 
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tta€ni  inch  feelings  arise  in  the  mind, 
higher  motives  which  ought  to  in- 
(  the  instructors  of  youth  perished. 
eee  reasons  it  was  felt  that  the  train- 
tbe  training  schools  roust  be  the  true 
g  of  the  church  of  the  England. 
ivas  wanted  from  those  schools  was 
f  thorough  church  of  England  Chris- 
This  would  enable  the  society  to 
I  whole  book  of  God  in  the  hands  of 
Bcfaolars,  as  containing  the  summary 
t  they  w^e  to  learn.  It  would  also 
die  relations  between  the  parochial 
and  the  parish  schoolmaster.  The 
would  no  longer  regard  the  latter, 
OB,  as  one  who  was  trenching  on  his 
e«  but  would  at  once  recognise  him 
Itimate  and  authorised  labourer  in 
e  great  work.  Another  great  ques- 
ald  also  be  adjusted,  namely,  at  what 
»ligious  education  should  come  in — 
x>portion  it  should  bear  to  historical 
neral  education.  Why  had  such 
es  existed  on  this  point?     Because 

had  been  regarded  as  a  separate 
: ;  and,  being  the  most  important 
was  necessarily  guarded  with  the 
cue.  Now,  however,  this  difficulty 
le  put  an  end  to.  Never  was  there 
nrhen  general  education  of  the  best 
M  more  required.  Looking  at  the 
gleet  of  the  subject  in  former  years 
country,  it  might  be  ^said  to  be  mi- 
ff that  even  the  present  results  had 
educed,  or  that  greater  mischiefs  to 
had  not  occurred,  but  for  the  vast 

of  spontaneous,  and  so  to  speak, 
tal  education,  which  existed  in  this 
.  But  the  amount  of  that  inciden- 
ation  was  yearly  becoming  lessened. 
\  causes  contributed  to  this  result. 
Srtt  place,  one  great  effect  of  cen* 
ion,  about  which  so  much  was  said. 
n  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  local, 
nd  domestic  influences,  out  of  which 
a  of  the  education  that  had  hitherto 
had  silently  sprung.  The  spread  of 
ion,  the  growth  of  wealth,  the  infu- 
new  ideas  and  habits  into  society, 
combined  to  weaken  the  bonds  be- 
tarent  and  child,  insomuch  as  they 
nnected  with  the  direct  influence  of 
or  the  other  in  the  transmission  of 
s  and  reverential  feeling.  A  parallel 
ztion  of  these  causes  might  be  found 
general  progress  and  condition  of 

Then,  when  we  were  yearly  losing 
ich  used  to  be  our  natural  safeguard 
the  evils  of  ignorance,  and  its  con- 
es, and  when  the  dangers  from 
sducation  was  to  guard  us  were 

0  the  increase,  surely  this  was  the 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
spirit  which  this  society  had  met 
No  better  means  of  doing  so  could 

1  than  in  providing  a  bettel-  class  of 


training  schools  for  those  who  were  here- 
after to  be  the  instructors  of  youth,  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  instruction  af. 
forded  there,  and  afterwards  to  increase  its 
quantity;  so  that  by  God's  goodness  we 
might  indeed  be  enabled  to  hand  on  to 
those  who  were  to  come  after  us  that  scep- 
tre which  he  had  given  to  this  country — 
that  sceptre  of  wide  dominion,  founded  on 
the  internal  basis  of  strength  and  conscien- 
tiousness and  happiness  at  home. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  DavM's  said,  that  he 
would  confine  the  few  observations  which 
he  had  to  offer  within  a  narrow  compass ; 
but,  as  a  pre-eminent  position  had  been  as- 
signed by  the  report  to  the  operations  of  the 
National  Society  in  Wales,  he  hoped  he 
might  venture  to  rely  on  the  indulgence 
of  the. meeting  while  he  made  some  ob- 
servations which  might  not  appear  to 
be  relevant  to  the  motion  which  he  was 
about  to  propose.  He  felt  it  no  ordinary 
advantage  to  have  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction into  the  principality  of  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  National  So- 
ciety. With  respect  to  the  offer  made  in 
the  minutes  of  council  for  supplying  one- 
third  of  the  salaries  to  teachers,  he  appre- 
hended that  in  Wales  it  would  turn  out  a 
delusion  in  the  majority  of  instances  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money  to  supply,  in  addition 
to  that  grant,  the  scale  of  remuneration 
which  was  requisite.  Again,  besides  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  scarcity  of  means, 
a  spirit  of  opposition  had  been  raised  in  the 
principality  which  it  would  take  many  years 
to  overcome,  and  which  greatly  increased 
the  difficulties  of  educating  the  people.  As 
an  instance  of  the  gross  misrepresentations 
which  had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 
produce  this  effect,  the  right  rev.  prelate 
quoted  from  a  publication,  in  the  Welsh 
language,  a  statement  setting  forth  that  the 
government  scheme  proposed  the  creation 
of  at  least  15,000  new  schoolmasters — 
that  these  15,000  schoolmasters  were  to 
to  become  clergymen,  and  what  was  to 
become  of  them  if  these  15,000  clergymen 
were  to  be  engaged  in  corrupting  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  their  children.  These 
misrepresentations  presented  a  most  seri- 
ous  and  formidable  difficulty.  Having  made 
this  diversion,  he  would  now  turn  to  the 
resolution,  wnich  was  as  follows : — 

"  That  the  meeting  desires  to  record  its 
sense  of  the  sound  principles  on  which  the 
National  Society  is  based,  of  the  great  ex- 
ertions which  it  has  made  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  of  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits which  it  has  conferred  on  the  country." 
The  year  which  had  passed  was  a  most  me- 
morable one,  but  in  no  respect  more  so 
than  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
principles  in  respect  to  education  which 
had  been  brought  into  discussion.  The 
common  sense  of  the  country  had  during 
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that  period  indignantly  rejected  the  perni- 
cioas  paradox  that  the  state  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  education  of  the  people. 
Yet  he  could  not  reflect  even  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  had  been  advanced  with- 
out feeling  melancholy  apprehensions ;  for 
though  the  truth  must  prevail,  and  in  the 
end  pernicious  errors  of  the  kind  might  in 
time  wear  themselves  out,  yet  when  they 
chimed  in  with  the  sectarian  feelings  of  a 
large  body  in  the  community  they  were 
likely  to    prevail    for    many  years.     He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  sound  judgment 
of  the  country  would  strangle  them  in  their 
infancy.    The  right  rev.  prelate  here  ad- 
verted in  qualifying  terms  to  a  passage  of 
the  report  which  appeared  to  discounte- 
nance the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  the 
schools  of  the  established  church.    If  the 
practice  of  admitting  into  their  schools  per- 
sons of  different  persuasions  was  condemn- 
ed he  felt  that  a  large  number  of  the  clergy, 
engaged  practically  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  district  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, would  be  greatly  discouraged  in 
their  efforts.    The  right  rev.  prelate  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  approbation  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  society  was  based, 
and  by  moving  the  resolution  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that  he  had  under- 
taken reluctantly,  as  far  as  he  himself  was 
concerned,  but  most  gladly  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Society,  to  second  the  reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  right  rev.  prelate 
(the  Bishop  of  St.  David's),  which  approv- 
ed of  the  principles,  and  marked  with  de- 
served commendation  the  merits  of  the 
society,  and  asserted  that  its  exertions  had 
been  attended  with  success.  As  to  the 
principles  of  the  society,  that  term,  consi- 
dered in  its  best  sense,  bore  reference  to 
principles  of  the  church  with  which  the 
society  was  co-extensive.  He  would  offer 
no  observation  on  these  principles  so  con- 
sidered, because  in  that  assembly  they 
were  happily  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
discussion,  because  many  of  them  were 
bound  by  solemn  vows,  and  all  of  them 
by  cordial  attachment,  to  respect  those 
principles.  Regarding  them  as  affording 
the  rule  and  standard  of  the  operations  of 
the  society  when  thus  doubly  considered, 
as  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  as 
rooted  in  the  attachment  of  the  people  of 
Englnnd,  these  principles  were  likely  to 
become  the  means  by  which  the  National 
Society  would  most  easily  accomplish  its 
work.  But  when  he  spoke  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  society,  he  apprehended  that 
that  to  which  their  most  practical  interests 
attached,  was  not  the  religious  principles 
of  the  church,  but  the  guarantees  which  the 
society  afforded  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  principles  in  its  schools.  These  gua- 
rantees might  be  preserved  iu  the  foima 


of  the  church  and  in  the  appointment  of 
its  governon  to  watch  over  the  interoli 
of  the  society.    They  formed  a  subject  ti 
the  deepest  interest  at  all  timet,  but  pnti- 
cularly  at  a  period  when  the  state  mm 
taking  from  year  to  year  an  increaiiBg  ia- 
terest  in  the  work  of  popular  adnoitfai. 
For  his  own  part,  at  a  member  of  the  N^ 
tional  Society,  and  as  having  taken  soni 
share  in  public  affairs,  he  conid  not  refrib 
from  expressing  the  cordial  satisfactfan 
with  which  he  considered  the  preKnt  po- 
sition of  the  church  and  the  state  in » 
gard  to  the  question  of  edacation;  nor 
could  he  refrain  from  attribatiDg  that  po- 
sition to  the  wisdom  which  indnoed  hi 
grace  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy),  is 
1839,  to  meet  and  allay  the  fends  wUi 
then  existed  between  the  church  and  tki 
state.    These  jealousies  had  been  sUoved 
to  sleep,  he  trusted,  never  to  be  vfiiei^ 
and  in  the  minutes  of  council  the  goveni- 
ment  had  offered  to  them  a  secarity  tW 
terms  of  friendly  co-operation  woold  te 
maintained  between  the  church  and  tte 
state,  which  would  enable  every  IsyHi 
and  churchman  in  the  land  to  see  sadiHi 
that  the  government  really  intended  1i 
aid  them  in  the  work  of  edacatkm,  nl 
not  to  fetter  and  disturb  their  actioa. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  praceeM 
to  refer  to  the  concession  made  bytte 
church  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  tiuir 
schools,  both  primary  and  normal,  snd  Id 
the  necessity  for  guarding  the  prindpkrf 
religious  education  by  retaining  the  poiR 
of  dismissing  teachers.    In  regard  to  wW 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  sodetj,  hs 
referred  to  the  difficulties  which  it  iiad  ta 
contend  with,  and  which'it  had  overoooM; 
to  the  prejudices,  both  as  to  the  danger  of 
too  much,  and  too  little  edocatioD,  Ijf 
which  it  had  been  beset,  and  he  quoted  is 
illustration  of  the  latter  error  the  Unci  tf 
Pope : — 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerons  tiiinft 

*'  Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Fieriia 
spring." 
Having  quoted  a  passage  from  the  paai* 
phlet  of  Dr.  K.  Shuttleworth,  which  hi 
contended  hardly  did  justice  to  the  eiff- 
tions  of  the  National  Society,  a  society 
which  had  done  much  to  raise  the  chane- 
terof  the  schoolmaster,  so  debased  throogh" 
out  the  country,  the  right  hon.  genfleniM 
concluded  by  seconding  the  resolntioOf 
which  was  then  put,  and  unanimoody 
adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Earl  Powis  then  moved,  and  Sir  T.  D* 
Acland  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Ui 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnryt  ft* 
his  kindness  in  presiding  on  the  occasion* 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  briefly 
returned  thanks,  and  the  meeting  tenni- 
nated  with  prayer. 
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A  LSTTEB,  appropriately  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Wilberforce,  has  just  appeared,  ia  which  points  of  so  great  im- 
portance are  brought  forward  as  to  give  it  a  paramount  ckim  upon  the 
attention  of  aU  who  are  concerned  in  the  permanent  establishment  of 
church  schools.     Its  object,  as  its  title*  indicates,  is  to  show  the  danger 
of  State  interference  with  the  trust  deeds  of  Church  schools.     The  occa- 
flion  of  its  being  written  is,  that  "  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Edu- 
cation have  just  imposed  a  wholly  new  condition  upon  all  new  Church 
achools,  which  shall  hereafter  receive  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant." 
Two  reasons  alleged  for  bringing  the  subject  into  notice  now,  may  also  be 
mentioned,     llie  first  is,  that  "  if  at  any  moment  the  church  ought  to 
examine  with  unusual  care  the  principles  of  a  government  measure  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  when  Church  and  State  are  in  harmony,  and  she  is  lending 
ker  ud  to  the  measures  of  government;    for  principles,  which  at  such 
times  are  almost  unconsciously  conceded,  are  turned  against  her  when  her 
auspicions  are  awakened,  and  when  she  would  gladly  draw  back  if  she 
could."     The  other  reason  is  the  author's  fear  of  a  compromise.     And 
tibis  he  fears,  because  "  the  plea  of  government  is  such  that  it  could  only 
be  introduced  unnoticed,— examination  must  be  fatal  to  it :  it  is  absolutely 
certain,  therefore,  that  modifications  will  be  proposed  as  soon  as  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed ;  but  it  is  the  great  advantage  of  those  who  make  any 
▼ery  extreme  proposal,  that  when  th  ey  withdraw  a  great  part  of  their  plan 
they  appear  to  be  liberal,  and  expect  to  be  met  by  concessions,  while  in 
truth  that  which  remains,  if  it  had  been  originally  proposed,  would  have 
been  rejected  with  indignation."     Now  this  device  has  of  late  years  been 
80  common,  and  plied  so  successfully,  that,  if  our  readers  are  like  our- 
selves, the  very  mention  of  it  will  suffice  to  make  them  prick  up  their 
cars,  and  be  all  attention  to  the  alarm  which  the  writer  has  ventured  to 
sound. 

After  premising  that  his  pamphlet  has  no  reference  to  the  education 
nunutes  of  December,  1846 ;  and  after  showing  that,  the  condition  upon 
which  government  aid  was  to  be  granted  having  been  settled  by  mutual 
concessions  of  the  Church  and  Privy  Council,  the  imposition  of  a  wholly 
new  condition  by  the  education  committee,  amounts  to  a  dissolution  of 
tiiat  agreement  between  the  Church  and  the  government  which  has  ex- 
isted since  1840,  the  author  thus  states  how  the  case  has  hitherto  stood 
with  reference  to  the  trust  deeds  of  schools. 

**  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  legal  character  and  position  of  every  school  depends 
wholly  upon  the  provisions  of  the  deed  by  which  it  is  convejea  to  trustees.  A 
ipentleman  who  allows  a  school  to  be  opened  on  his  property,  may  of  course  shut 
it  up  when  he  pleases,  and  till  he  does  this  he  may  regulate  its  character  as  he 
win.  It  has  no  legal  character — ^no  legal  existence.  No  public  body  however 
would  be  justified  in  expending  anythinpf  upon  a  building  which  may  be  at  any 
moment  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  National  Society,  therefore,  and  the 
Committee  of  Council  have  always  made  it  a  condition  of  their  grants,  that  the 
site  should  be  conveyed  to  trustees,  who  are  henceforth  the  legal  owners  of  the 
school  building.  But  the  deed  which  makes  it  theirs,  limits  their  power ;  by  re- 
qubuifir  that  they  shall  for  ever  allow  a  school  to  be  held  there,  and  it  usually 
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makes  provision  for  the  goTernment  of  the  school,  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  master  and  other  teachers,  and  the  like.  Upon  these  particular  provisions  de- 
pends the  legal  character  of  the  school  for  all  future  time.  Shoula  any  dispute 
arise  who  shall  be  master  ;  what  shall  be  taught ;  whether  any  prayers  shall  he 
used,  and  if  any,  what ;  who  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  school,  or  to  teach  in  ft; 
these  and  all  similar  questions  must  be  decided  by  those  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment is  committed  bv  the  deed  of  trust. 

"  In  the  trust  deeds  of  our  existing  schools,  no  one  system  is  laid  down.  Tbe 
whole  direction  of  some,  and  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  teachers,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  to  the  incumbent  and  churchwardens, 
either  with  or  without  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  bishop.  This  is  often  the  case, 
even  where  the  school  is  in  fact  administered  by  a  committee,  and  in  such  cases 
the  committee  have  no  legal  power.  But  even  where  the  deed  provides  for  the 
existence  of  a  committee,  its  constitution  is  exceedingly  various.  Some  deeds 
provide  for  an  election  of  the  committee  annually,  or  for  life ;  others  merely  direct 
that  it  shall  be  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  school,  leaving  them  to  regulate 
these  particulars  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes  the  incumbents  of  three  or  foor 
neighbouring  parishes  constitute  the  committee,  sometimes  the  proprietors  of 
certain  estates.  In  other  cases  the  systems  are  combined,  some  membeis  being 
elected,  and  others  ex  ojficio.  Sometimes  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  committee  is 
provided.     Sometimes  this  precaution  has  been  omitted.* 

"  Whether  any  uniform  system  is  desirable  is  a  separate  question — ^in  fact,  none 
has  existed.  Specially  be  it  observed,  that  no  authority  either  of  church  or  stitt^ 
has  hitherto  attempted  to  enforce  any  one  set  of  rules.  Neither  as  a  conditioo  of 
union  with  the  National  Society,  nor  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  tlie  pu* 
liamentary  grant,  has  any  limitation  been  imposed  upon  the  discretion  of  tk 
founders  of  schools.  Both  the  Society  and  the  Committee  of  Council  have  re- 
quired a  trust  deed,  to  secure  the  permanent  continuance  of  the  school,  and  neitber 
of  them  have  hitherto  interfered  any  further  thiin  this  with  its  provisions.f  From 
such  interference,  indeed,  the  Committee  of  Council  was  debarred  as  long  as  tbe 
concordat  of  1840  should  continue  in  force.  The  question  of  inspection  was  qnite 
insignificant  compared  with  such  a  claim." 

Such  a  claim,  however,  if  not  formally  made,  is  now  being  quietly  en- 
forced in  the  case  of  church  schools  receiving  parliamentary  aid. 

"  Thus  the  founders  of  schools  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  settle  the  terms  of 
management  as  they  have  thought  best,  and  I  believe  no  inconvenience  has  as  yet 
resulted  from  a  degree  of  liberty  which  was  certainly  much  in  accordance  with  our 
institutions.  In  the  present  season,  however,  all  has  been  changed :  those  who 
have  accepted  grants  from  parliament  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  required  to 
insert  in  their  school-deeds  a  '  management  clause,'  specifying  the  persons  by 
whom  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  school  shall  be  directed,  the  master 
and  other  teachers  appointed,  controlled,  and  removed,  and  this  for  all  future 
time.  It  is  no  longer  permitted  them  to  omit  this  clause  altogether,  and  so  leave 
those  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  draw  it  up  in 
accordance  with  their  own  views,  but  cei-tain  clauses,  prescribing  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  management,  have  been  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  one  of 
these  they  are  required  to  adopt.  Thus,  in  exchange  for  a  small  grant  towards 
the  original  erection  of  the  building,  government  now  claims  for  the  first  time  to 


*  All  these  instances  have  come  under  my  own  observation  in  schools  aided  by  par- 
liamentary grants. 

f  To  secure  this  object  and  prevent  needless  legal  expenses,  their  lordships  published 
"  forms  of  conveyance,  in  general  conformity  to  which  they  required  the  deeds  to  be 
drawn,"  {Report,  1840,  p.  24.)  So  far,  however,  from  intending  to  dictate  any  one  sys- 
tem of  management,  by  what  is  now  called  a  management  clause,  even  the  words  «**h 
provid/*  for  the  existence  of  a  school  committee  are  placed  in  brackets,  to  b*»  ^initted  at 
the  pleasuic  of  the  founders  ;  and  until  now  no  objection  was  evpr  -*?e  to  their  omis- 
sion :  nay,  as  late  a©  i«44.  the  report  of  the  corn'**'**-*'  "pecially  provides  for  the  case 
of  schools  **  managed  by  the  minister  aione,"  without  a  committee  (p.  48). 
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dictate  the  whole  system  by  which  the  school  itself  shall  be  regulated  for  all  future 
time." 

The  author,  then,  after  some  just  remarks  showing  that  the  trust  deeds 
are  sure  to  become  of  increased  importance  as  education  is  extended,  and 
the  office  of  the  schoolmaster  raised,  and  that  the  time  may  shortly  come 
when  it  will  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  be  on  a  school  committee,  pro- 
ceeds to  complain,  and,  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  to  complain  with 
justice,  of  the  course  now  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  good 
faith  of  which  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground,  that  their  lordships 
have  not  duly  estimated  the  importance  of  the  principles  involved.  The 
manner,  too,  is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence  : — 

"  For,  instead  of  [riving  public  notice  that  all  church  schools  which  in  futmic 
accepted  aid  from  parliament,  would  stand  in  a  wholly  new  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment, a  relation  before  utterly  unknown  ;  the  Committee  of  Council  have  suffered 
the  Church  to  go  on  to  the  present  moment  wholly  unconscious  that  any  change 
has  even  been  contemplated.  No  new  minute  has  been  published  to  give  notice 
to  those  whom  it  may  concern,  tliat  '  in  future  my  lords  will  in  all  cases  require 
that  the  arrangements  for  tlie  management  of  church  schools  shall  be  such  as  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  the  time  being  shall  approve.'  Neither  have  the  clauses 
already  drawn  up  been  in  any  manner  niude  public  to  the  Church  at  large.  Most 
leaders,  probably,  will  see  them  for  the  first  time,  as  they  are  printed  in  tlic  Ap- 
pendix. Nay,  more,  I  presume  to  say,  that  no  minute  recognizing  any  change  of 
system  exists  in  the  office.  For  the  pamplilet  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
and  which  emanates  from  the  office,  expressly  informs  us,  that  the  minute  of  De- 
cember 3, 1839,  '  has  not  been  succeeded  by  any  other  which  either  supersedes  or 
modifies  it  in  any  particular,'  and  that  minute  limits  the  interference  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  with  school  deeds  to  the  single  point  of  requiring  that '  the 
school  house  has  been  obtained  with  a  good  legal  tenure,  and  that  by  conveyance 
to  trustees  it  has  been  duly  secured  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.' 
Strange  to  say,  before  this  pamphlet  appeared,  nay,  I  presume,  before  it  was  writ- 
ten, the  Committee  of  Council  were  actually  enforcing  upon  the  reluctant  biulders 
of  church  schools  a  new  system  of  management  devised  by  themselves,  and  even 
laying  it  down  as  a  general  principle, '  that  it  is  their  lordships'  duty  to  promote 
those  arrangements  for  the  management  of  schools  which  their  experience  may 

frove  to  be  most  geneiully  applicable'  I  do  not,  tlien,  assume  too  much,  when 
say  that  no  traces  of  this  most  important  assumption  of  power,  this  wholly  new 
iMLsis  of  operations,  exist  even  among  the  minutes  of  the  office.  I  cannot  but  de- 
rive some  satisfaction  from  this  consideration  :  because  it  enables  me  to  believe 
that  the  measure,  perhaps  somewhat  indiscreetly  urged  for>vard  by  the  over  hasty 
zeal  of  some  subordinate  authority,  has  not  yet  received  the  full  consideration  of 
their  lordships ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  do  not  feel  themselves  committed 
to  the  principle  which  it  implies.  Could  I  think  otherwise,  I  must  most  sincerely 
lament  that  tlie  administration  of  England  should  have  adopted,  upon  a  subject 
so  momentous  as  the  education  of  the  people  of  England,  a  course  of  proceeaing 
which  an  opponent  would  stigmatise  as  stealthy  and  underhand.  Those  who  this 
year  applied  for  aid  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  did  it  in  perfect  unconscious- 
ness of  any  change  of  system ;  they  believed,  and  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  would  receive  it  upon  the  sole  condition  of  inspection,  upon  which,  for  the 
last  seven  years,  it  has  been  granted  to  all  applicants,  whether  churchmen  or  dis- 
senters. Believing  this,  they  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  they  applied  in 
due  form  to  the  office,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  a  grant ;  upon  this  grant  they 
reckoned  (such  is  the  full  reliance  of  men  upon  the  pubHc  faith  of  England,  in 
small  matters  as  well  as  in  great,)  as  the  surest  portion  of  their  ways  and  means. 
In  this  reliance  they  adopted  all  their  measures,  and  made  all  their  calculations. 
They  have  signed  contracts  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  thus  made  them- 
swlves  legally  responsible  for  the  whole  expenses.  At  last,  when  things  had  gone 
Aus  far,  and  in  a^me  cases  even  farther,  they  have  sent  in  their  deed  for  approval. 
Knowing  that  it  contamea  o«iy  «,„»ii  provisions  as  their  lordships  liave  been  in  the 
liabit  of  accepting  in  numerous  instances  every  year,  and  regarding  the  managc- 

l2 
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ment  clause  as  a  matter  left  wholly  to  tbeir  own  discretion ;  their  only  object  was 
to  show  that  the  school  site  was  leg;ally  secured  in  perpetuity.  They  haye  then 
received  a  letter,  informing^  them  for  the  first  time  tnat  *  my  lords  mil  not  agree 
to'  their  deeds  of  trust,  and  inclosinfc  a  copy  of  the  new  government  clauses,  with 
an  official  request  that  '  the  draught,  wnen  filled  up,  may  be  returned  to  this 
office  for  approval/  In  such  cases,  those  who  have  often  exerted  themselves  be- 
yond their  power  to  build  at  all,  will  commonly  be  unable  tn  meet  the  additional 
expense  which  would  fall  upon  them  if  they  gave  up  the  parliamentary  gnnt ; 
and  thus,  in  fact,  no  option  was  left  them  of  accepting  or  rejecting  this  new  con- 
dition.*" 

Supposing,  howerer,  that  the  present  "  management  clauses*'  should  be 
abandoned,  the  trust  deeds  from  this  time  acquire  a  new  importance.  The 
author,  therefore,  wisely  proceeds  to  examine  the  document  itself : — 

''  They  provide  that  the  whole  government  of  each  church  school  to  be  here- 
after established,  shall  be  vested  in  a  committee,  who  shall  without  appeal  direct 
«very  matter  of  general  management  and  instruction,  and  appoint  and  remove  tke 
master  and  other  teachers,  no  restriction  being  laid  upon  them  in  their  choice.  In 
particular,  they  are  not  required  to  select  as  masters  and  teachers,  either  penons 
of  good  moral  character,  or  those  who  are  even  in  profession  members  of  the 
Church  of  England — appointment  by  the  committee  being  the  teachers  sole  and 
sufficient  qualification.  The  committee  to  which  these  powers  are  given,  is  to 
consist  of  a  certain  number  of  members  annually  elected  by  the  sub8cru>er8  to  ^ 
school,  any  one  being  qualified  to  be  elected,  who  is  in  law  a  member  of  tbe 
Church  of  England,  an  annual  subscriber  of  one  pound  to  the  school,  and  either 
resident  in  the  parish,  or  holding  property  in  it ;  electors  must  be  qualified  in  tibe 
same  manner,  except  that  a  subscription  of  ten  shillings  is  sufficient  Beslda 
these  elected  members,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  is  to  be  «x  officio  chairmin; 
the  curate,  if  the  incumbent  appoints  him,  and  the  churchwardens,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  members  of  the  church,  to  be  members  of  the  committee.  Moreover,  tk 
superintendenee  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  to  be  vested  in  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish ;  and  if  any  difference  arises  between  him  and  the  eon- 
mittee  upon  the  'religious  instruction  or  any  regulation  connected  therewith,, 
an  appeal  may  be  made  upon  that  point  to  the  bishop,  whose  decision  is  final 

*'  This  is  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  of  council ;  in  order,  however,  to 
meet  objections,  deviation  is  allowed  within  certain  limits,  by  three  altematiTe 
clauses.  All  these  omit  the  churchwardens  as  ex  officio  members.  Clause  B 
provides,  that  the  election  of  members  shall  take  place  not  annually,  but  fiom 
time  to  time,  as  vacancies  occur.  Clause  C  (to  meet  cases  where  there  is  a  tem- 
porary objection  to  the  immediate  formation  of  the  committee),  provides  for  the 
constitution  of  the  committee,  whenever  the  bishop  shall  direct  it  to  be  formed: 
it  is  to  be  continued  by  election  as  before,  but  (in  order,  I  presume,  to  prevent 
objection  by  the  clergyman  in  the  first  instance),  the  first  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, four  in  number,  are  to  be  nominated  by  him.  Clause  D  allows  the  commit- 
tee to  fill  up  its  own  vacancies  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  the  election  beini^ 
permanently  transferred  to  the  subscribers,  when  the  bishop  shall  so  directf 


*  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  parish,  the 
Committee  of  Council,  after  some  correspondence,  conceded  the  points  for  which  the 
local  committee  felt  it  their  duty  to  contend.  But  their  courtesy  in  this  instance  in  no 
degree  affects  their  claim  to  dictate  the  constitution  and  management  of  all  fiiture 
Church  schools.  Indeed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concession  was  made,  first,  because  it 
was  "  the  deliberate  and  reiterated  wish  of  the  mfyority  of  the  laity  holding  the  chief 
property  in  the  parish  ;*'  next,  because  the  exceptions  to  the  adoption  of  the  clause  lie 
at  present  "  so  few  as  not  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  general  rule."  It  is  pWOi 
then,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  government  clauses  are  to  be  enforced,  even  npon  ^^ 
luctant  builders.  In  our  own  case  the  concession  was  not  obtained  without  m^f^  ****" 
blfc  and  delay. 

t  [Upon  acoond  thoughts,  we  have  determined  to  lay  »^»^*c  oux  readers  thedauies 
themselves.    They  will  oe  couua  ^  p.  009. — suj 
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*'  In  these  clauses  the  eje  is  arrested  by  the  omission  of  all  qualification  what- 
ever in  the  masters  and  teachers.  They  need  nut  be  moral  characters,  tliey  need 
not  be,  even  in  name,  members  of  the  church  of  England.  Yet,  thoug^h  the  most 
obvious,  this  is  not  really  the  most  important  omission :  for  tlie  term  '  members  of 
the  Church  of  Englantf,'  which  is  the  qualification  of  the  governing  body,  is  so 
■mbiguous,  as  to  be  almost  without  value  as  a  security  to  the  Church. 

*'  We  are  examining  a  legal  deed.  Tlie  law,  therefore,  not  the  common  usage 
of  society,  must  decide  who  are,  and  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church.  Now 
every  baptised  person  is  such  in  law,  unless  he  is  formally  excommunicate ;  and 
excommunication  is  virtually  prohibited  by  acts  of  parliament  Thus  all  English- 
men are  in  law  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  Boman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  all  Roman  priests  and  Dissenting  ministers,  are  legally  qualified  to 
exercise  the  irresponsible  control  and  government  of  our  Church  schools.  Even 
were  this  otherwise,  still  tlie  Methodists,  the  most  numerous  of  dissenting  bodies, 
have  a  further  claim  to  be  members  of  the  Church,  for  tlicy  have  always  denied 
themselves  to  be  dissenters.  To  this  sect,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  government  deed  would  give  the  management  of  many  Church  schools." 

We  trust  that  the  friends  of  church  education  will  not  fail  to  read  and 
ponder  well  the  author's  careful  examination  of  the  new  scheme  (for  such 
we  must  call  it),  in  all  its  parts  and  details, — e.  g.,  the  dangerous  and  ob- 
jectionable distinction  between  "  reli^ous  instruction"  and  "  the  manage- 
ment, direction,  control,  and  government,  in  all  other  respects  \*  the  total 
absence  of  any  authority  resembling  that  of  the  visitor  of  our  antient 
national  institutions ;  the  want  of  any  power  of  appeal — the  finality  of  the 
power  intrusted  to  the  school  committee ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  how 
evidently  the  deed  fails  in  providing  for  contingencies  sure  to  arise.  The 
correspondence,  too,  between  the  school  committee  of  the  author's  parish 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal^ 
ending,  as  it  did,  in  the  modification  of  the  deed  there  proposed  and  else- 
where enforced.  We  give,  in  the  author's  own  words,  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  making  the  bishop  the  visitor  of  all  church  schools : — 

^  In  truth,  the  first  condition  of  a  satisfactory  constitution  of  church  schools,  is 
an  efficient  and  unobjectionable  visitor.  And  this  I  need  hardly  say  upon  the 
principles  of  tlie  church  can  only  be  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Ry  giving  an  ap- 
peal to  the  bishop  from  the  decisions  of  the  local  autliorities,  we  shall  not  only 
secure  the  church  character  of  the  schools,  but  preclude  any  local  influences  which 
may  hereafter  destroy  tlicir  general  efficiency.  All  local  autliorities  arc  too  subject 
to  the  malady  vulgarly  termed  jobbing.  A  power  of  appeal  to  the  diocesan  will 
forbid  the  committee  alike  to  spare  the  parisli  rates  by  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  school, 
and  cripple  its  efliciency  by  local  prejudices  against  over-education.  In  truth,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  the  real  question  is  not  so  much  whether  there  shall  be  a 
visitor,  as  whether  the  visitorial  authority  shall  be  in  the  bishop  or  the  state ; 
for  some  visitor  we  must  have,  and  there  is  no  third  claimant  But  the  latter 
alternative  her  majesty's  ministers  are  bound  by  every  principle  of  honour  not  even 
to  propose  to  us.  By  the  compact  in  virtue  of^^which  the  Church  has  admitted  the 
inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  it  is  to  be  for  ever  inspection  merely,  not 
interference  or  autliority.  The  proposal  then  is  out  of  the  field,  and  tlie  diocesan 
alone  remains.  Without  this  provision  all  other  securities  for  the  church  charac- 
ter of  a  school  would  be  uncertain  and  treacherous,  they  may  at  any  period  be 
evaded  or  overborne,*  and  the  expense  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  which  would  be  the 


*  Since  these  remarks  were  written,  a  very  recent  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
which  illustratea  them  not  a  little.  The  trust  deed  of  a  school  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon 
required  the  committee  to  be  members  of  the  church,  but  gave  a  visitorial  power  to  the 
bishop  tipon  one  subject,  viz.,  the  apppointment  of  nuisters.  The  minority  of  the  pre- 
sent oommitico  oonsiftts  of  a  mcthodist,  a  baptist,  and  a  nominal  churchman,  they  will 
not  resign,  and  cannot  |«««ofically  be  displaced.  They  may,  and  probably  will,  destroy 
the  sound  working  of  the  school  toi  jrcare.    But  on  tho  one  point  where  an  appeal  is 
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legal  remedy,  in  fact  preclades  that.    Already  we  Lave  seen  the  inefficiency  e?en 
of  a  clause  vesting  power  with  the  communicants  ;  for  we  have  seen  whole  corpo- 
rations of  professed  Unitarians  hahitual  communicants  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  office.^    With  an  episcopal  visitor,  I  am  sure  we  should  not  find  that 
qualification  introduce  any  of  those  difficulties  which  seem  to  have  been  appre- 
hended.    Without  this  no  security  will  suffice ;  with  it  we  might  almost  dispense 
with  others.    On  one  point,  indeed,  the  approval  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers  of 
church  schools,  the  authority  of  the  bishop  is  so  unquestionable  already,  that  I  anti- 
cipate no  opposition  to  this  as  a  general  rule  for  church  schools.     I  cannot  believe 
that  a  government  which  avowedly  extends  aid  to  the  schools  of  every  sect  with- 
out requiring  the  abandonment  of  any  principle  of  the  sect,  could  object  to  a  deed 
for  church  schools  in  which  it  should  be  recited  as  follows :  '  And  whereas  by  the 
77th  canon  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  man  may  exercise  the  office  of  school- 
master without  a  license  from  the  bishop  ;  and  wliereas  also,  by  the  79th  canon, 
the  bishop  may  at  any  time  revoke  the  said  license ;  it  is  therefore  hereby  provided, 
that  no  appointment  of  any  master  or  teacher  in  the  said  school,  shall  be  valid  un- 
less it  be  approved  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  that  such  master  or  teacher 
shall  be  removed  wnenever  the  said  bishop  shall  require  his  or  her  removaL'f 
Accordingly  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  schools  which  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
measure  of  1843  were  proposed  to  be  established  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
although  they  were  to  be  in  no  sense  exclusive  church  schools,  (for  they  were  to  be 
founded  not  by  the  voluntary  charity  of  churchmen,  as  a  part  of  the  church  system, 
but  by  the  authority  of  the  secular  government),  and  accordingly  the  major  part  of 
the  committee  of  management  were  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  all  denomi- 
nations equally,  and  no  member  of  the  committee  (except  of  course  the  clergymao) 
was  required  to  be  even  in  profession  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
provision  was  made  that  the  Dissenting  ministers  might  attend  to  instruct  the 
children  of  their  respective  sects — ^yet  even  in  these  schools,  for  as  much  as  the 
master  was  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  church  parents,  it  wis 
expressly  provided,  that  no  appointment  of  a  master  should  be  valid  unless  it  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  bishop.^    I  hold  this  fact  to  be  quite  conclusive  upon 
this  part  of  the  question. 

It  having  been  stated  in  the  course  of  correspondence  between  the  secre- 
tary of  the  council  of  education  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  the  conseot  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Society 
had  been  privately  obtained  to  the  clauses  now  forced  upon  chorch 
schools,  Mr.  W.  at  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact, — 

given  in  this  school — the  appointment  of  a  master — ^they  have  been  forced  to  give  way 
(after  having  refased  to  receive  one  trained  in  a  church  college),  by  the  exercise  of  that 
appeal. 

♦  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  late  M.P.,  for  Norwich. 

f  The  only  conceivable  objection  is  that  the  Church  has  allowed  these  canons  to  be* 
come  obsolete.  But  this  objection  rests  upon  a  mistake  of  fact.  The  Church  has  not 
allowed  them  to  be  obsolete  ;  but  has  been  by  act  of  parliament  deprived  of  power  to  en- 
force them.  It  must  be  observed  that  they  refer  to  all  schools,  not  to  church  schools. 
They  are  framed  upon  the  hypothesis  which  pervades  all  the  legislation  of  the  period, 
that  every  Englishman  is  a  member  of  the  English  church,  and  by  consequence  every 
school  in  England  a  church  school.  Since  the  Toleration  Acts,  therefore,  the  enforce- 
ment of  them  is  impossible,  and  none  would  desire  to  see  them  carried  into  execution, 
any  more  than  the  enactments  which  require  every  man  to  attf'.nd  his  parish  church  and 
to  receive  the  holy  communion  there  three  times  at  least  in  the  year,  of  which  Easter 
shall  be  one.  As  laws  binding  upon  all  Englishmen,  these  rules  are  of  course  wholly 
without  force,  and  no  good  man  would  wish  to  see  them  revived.  As  rules  of  the  En- 
glish Church,  showing  what  her  own  principles  are,  and  binding  upon  the  consciences  of 
her  own  members,  they  have  as  much  force  as  ever.  They  have  lost  their  compul««tT 
.sanction,  not  their  moral  obligation. 

X  As  drawn  up  by  government,  this  clause  gave  the  bishop  like  r»wer  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  uU  thp.  paid  teachers,  although  this  was  en*-  <>«*  ^y  the  House  of  Commoni 
in  committee. 
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That  the  National  Society,  to  whicU  the  Committee  of  Council  so  oflen 
lefers,  has  never  adopted  this  deed,  or  required  its  adoption  by  any  school, 
but  only  allowed  it.  No  school  will  forfeit  the  support  of  the  society  because 
its  founders  choose  to  adopt  the  government  clause.*     But,  neither,  on  the 


*  The  report  of  the  National  Society,  which  has  appeared  since  this  was  written,  fully 
confirms  my  assertion.  It  directs  the  attention  of  school  founders  to  the  trust  deeds, 
and  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  management  clause,  by  which  "  due  authority  over 
the  teachers  and  scholars  shall  be  secured  to  the  clergyman.''  It  also  specially  recom- 
mends the  carrying  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  77th  canon,  which  gives  the  bishop  the  con- 
trol over  the  appointment  of  teachers.  But  what  is  more  important,  it  broadly  asserts 
the  great  principle,  that  the  system  of  management  is  not  to  be  dictated  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  but  that  "  the  right  to  malce  such  a  provision  exclusively  devolves 
upon  the  local  founders  of  schools,  clergy  and  laity."  It  is  plain  then  that  the  en- 
forcement of  these  claims  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  society ;  and  we  may  fairly  assume 
not  by  the  primate  either.  It  is  very  unsafe  to  take  the  ecclesiastical  sanction  to  such 
measures  for  granted,  upon  the  simple  assertion  of  their  authors. 

Since  the  above  was  in  print,  I  addressed  a  letter  of  enquiry  to  the  National  Society, 
the  answer  to  which  fully  confirms  the  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  degree 
of  sanction  given  by  the  society  to  the  government  plan. 

ViCARAOK,  East  Farleigh,  Matdstonb, 
Ret.  Sib,  June  14M,  1847. 

I  HAVE  received  from  the  office  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
certain  management  clauses,  one  of  which  they  wish  to  have  inserted  in  the  trust  deed 
of  my  school.    They  are  marked  clauses  A,  B,  C,  D. 

These  clauses,  the  secretary  to  their  lordships  informs  me,  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  committee  of  the  National  Society. 

May  I  trouble  you  with  a  request  that  you  will  inform  me  how  far  this  sanction  ex- 
tended, and  specially  upon  the  following  points  :~> 

1.  Do  the  committee  of  the  National  Society  (or  his  grace  as  president,)  require  one 
of  these  clauses  to  be  adopted  in  the  trust  deed  of  a  school  about  to  be  built  by  the  aid 
of  the  society  f 

2.  If  the  committee  of  the  National  Society  do  not  make  this  a  condition  of  their  grants, 
have  they  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  impose  such  a  condi- 
tionr 

3.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that,  by  the  understanding  which  was  establish- 
ed between  the  Committee  of  Council  on  the  one  side  and  the  Church  on  the  other,  in  the 
year  1 840,  (and  by  virtue  of  which  agreement  the  veto  upon  the  appointment  of  state 
Inspectors  is  given  to  the  lord  primate,  and  these  inspectors  are  allowed  to  visit  church 
schools,)  the  builders  of  church  schools  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  regulations  for  the 
management  of  their  schools  as  shall  seem  fit  to  them  ?  Or  do  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
.consider  that  by  that  agreement  the  regulation  of  those  provisions  is  left  to  the  civil  go- 
Temment  for  the  time  being  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)         H.  \V.  WILBERFORCE. 

National  Society's  Ofpics, 
Riv.  Sir,  Sanctury,  Westminster,  19  June,  1847. 

I  RAD  the  honour  this  day  of  laying  before  the  committee  of  this  society 
joar  letter,  dated  the  14th  instant,  in  which  you  ask  certain  questions  respecting  four 
forms  of  clauses,  (marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D,)  some  one  of  which  you  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  insert  in  the  trust  deed  of  your 
school,  as  a  proper  provision  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  school. 
In  reply  to  the  three  questions  which  you  ask,  I  am  directed  to  assure  you, 
1.  First,  that  the  committee  of  this  society  do  not  require  any  one  of  these  forms  of 
dauses  to  be  adopted  in  the  trust  deed  of  a  school  which  is  about  to  be  built  with  the 
aid  of  a  grant  from  this  society. 

9.  In  reference  to  your  second  question,  I  have  to  state,  that  while  the  committee  of 
this  society  engaged  "  to  employ  their  influence  in  recommending  the  clauses  marked  A, 
B,  C,  and  I>,  to  applicants  for  aid, — it  being  understood  that  the  applicants  may  select 
the  clause  most  adapted  to  their  own  case, — this  committee  at  the  same  time  expressed 
their  desire  that  the  promoters  of  education  throughout  the  country  should  have  the 
same  liberty  of  choice,  as  to  the  constitution  of  their  schools,  which  had  hitherto  been 
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Other  hand,  does  it  forfeit  that  support  if  they  refuse  the  deed.  The  sociefj  is  neu- 
tral upon  the  question ;  this  is  the  amount  of  its  consent  to  die  goTemment  plan. 
It  is  but  one  instance  of  the  general  principle  of  that  society,  its  fonnden  had 
no  opportunity  of  proposing  the  plan  which  they  might  think  abstractedly  best 
Their  object  was  to  combine  and  stimulate  the  exertions  of  churchmen  in  this  good 
cause.  Now,  lament  it  as  we  may,  we  cannot  deny  that  if  among  the  existing  dis- 
sentions  of  churchmen,  the  society  had  established  any  rigid  rule,  it  must  bare  ex- 
cluded many  church  schools  from  union.  With  a  wise  rorbearance  and  liberality 
therefore,  it  threw  open  its  gates,  it  admits  into  union  all  which  have  any  daims 
to  be  considered,  even  in  the  most  lax  sense  of  the  term,  church  schools ;  and  its 
liberality  is  rewa^ed  by  the  union  of  a  great  multitude  of  schools,  whose  fonndeis 
would  else  have  stood  aloof.  But  by  necessary  consequence  the  qualification  for 
admission  to  the  National  Society  is  the  very  minimum  of  churchmanship.  Ke 
church  school  can  be  imagined  which  might  not  be  in  union  with  the  soeiely. 
Nothing  then  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  turn  against  the  church  her  own  libenfc- 
lity ;  resolving  that  no  school  shall  be  tolerated  by  government  which  has  any  de- 
gree of  churchmanship  more  than  that  absolutely  required  as  a  condition  of  union 
with  the  society.  What  can  be  more  illiberal  than  thus  to  abuse  our  liberality — 
to  make  the  minimum  churchmanship  of  the  society  the  maximum  for  the  Chorek 
of  England ;  to  refuse  to  tolerate  schools  in  which  the  bishop  is  yisitor,  because  the 
bishops  have  tolerated  schools  which  refuse  them  this  authority ;  to  exclude  from 
the  parliamentary  grant  every  school  which  is  governed  on  consistent  chnrck 
principles,  because  churchmen  have  extended  the  grants  of  the  National  Sodetf 
to  schools  governed  without  regard  to  them  ?  Yet  this  is  in  truth  the  present 
conduct  of  government,  when  they  enforce  upon  all  church  schools  the  constitation 
which  the  National  Society  have  resolved  not  to  reject  from  union. 

The  above  extracts  speak  too  plainly  for  themselves  to  need  any  obser- 
vations of  ours,  but  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself  for  the  fbU 
illustration  of  tiie  subject.  Its  extreme  importance  has  led  us  to  quote  it 
so  much  length ;  although  we  should  have  preferred  a  simple  reference  to 
the  publication  itself,  if  we  could  have  hoped  that  such  a  notice  wonld 
have  tended  as  effectually  to  procure  for  it  general  attention.  We  most^ 
however,  in  conclusion,  lay  before  our  readers  the  author's  summary  d 
his  argument :— ^ 

*'  I  trust,  then,  that  the  mass  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  English  Chnrek 
will  unite  with  me  in  urging  upon  their  lordships,  that  by  imposing  upon  the 
Church,  as  a  condition  of  government  aid,  any  system  of  school  government  de- 
vised by  the  Committee  of  Council,  that  committee  would  altogether  break  up  the 
compact  existing  between  the  Church  and  the  Government,  by  which  those  grants 
were  to  be  given  upon  the  sole  condition  of  inspection.  That  the  system  actually 
imposed  upon  us  is  one  which  Churchmen  cannot  adopt  without  abandonment  w 
principle,  because  it  allots  to  two  separate  independent  authorities  the  religions 
instruction  and  the  general  management ;  because  it  allows  Boman  Catholics  or 
Dissenters,  or  men  of  no  religion  at  all,  to  be  the  masters  of  our  Church  schools; 
because  it  entrusts  the  general  government  of  these  schools  to  men  who  may  be 
in  any  cases,  and  in  many  cases  certainly  will  be,  dissenters  from  the  Chureh ; 
and  above  all,  what  is  more  important  than  all  the  other  objections  together,  be- 
cause it  vests  absolute  irresponsible  power  over  our  schools  in  each  locS  commit- 
tee for  the  time  being,  be  their  religious  principles  and  other  qualifications  ukat 
they  may,  and  affords  no  possibility  of  redress,  if  that  power  is  abused.    I  tnistf 

conceded  to  them  both  by  the  National  Society  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Ednca- 
tion. 

3.  And,  thirdly,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the  Con- 
cordat of  the  10th  August,  1840,  did  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  local  foand«rt 
of  church  schools  to  adopt  such  regulations  for  the  management  of  their  schools  ••  stioald 
seem  fit  to  them. 

I  remain,  Rev.  Sir,  your  very  fairt>fi*»  servant, 

\V.  J.  KENNEDY,  Sbcbitabt. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  WUberforce,  &c.  &c. 
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too,  that  they  will  all  agree  with  me  in  considering  it  absolutely  necessary  to  meet 
tiiflse  defects  in  the  government  plan,  by  providing  that  our  schools  shall  be  en- 
tniiCed  to  masters  and  managers  who  are  really  and  bond  fide  churchmen ;  not 
moely  what  the  law  calls  members  of  the  Church  of  England  (that  is,  baptized 
penons  of  whatever  life  or  doctrine) — ^by  adopting  the  term  "  communicants,"  as 
ue  best  means  of  obtaining  this  result ;  and,  above  all,  by  allowing  an  appeal  to 
die  bishop,  in  case  of  abuse  of  authority,  whether  by  the  clergy  or  the  committee; 
a  lecarity  without  which  no  other  can  effect  much  good,  and  with  which  there  is, 
peiliBps,  hardly  an^  other  which  might  not  safely  be  abandoned.  Under  these 
salsgaaTds  in  particular,  the  clergy  will,  I  trust,  gladly  surrender  the  exclusive 
xi|^  over  the  religious  instruction  which  is  vested  in  them  by  the  plan  of  the  Privy 
Goonoil  Committee,  and  thus  prevent  the  great  evil  of  assigning  the  religious  in- 
stmotion  and  general  management  to  two  separate  authorities.  In  defence  of 
tfaeae  axrangements,  they  will,  I  trust,  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  English  Church, 
and  the  concordat  between  her  and  the  Education  Committee  of  privy  council,  and 
demand  that  the  Church  shall  be  left  at  liberty  (as  every  dissenting  sect  now  is)  to 
Older  her  own  schools  upon  her  own  principles,  and  shall  have  her  share  of  the  par- 
liuaentary  grant  as  they  have  theirs,  upon  the  sole  condition  of  government  in- 
flpecti0n,not  being  required  in  addition  to  subject  her  schools  to  any  system  of  ma* 
aagement  devised  by  government. 

^  I  earnestly  hope  the  Church  will  accept  no  half  measures,  no  veto  upon  the 
appointment  of  masters,  no  requirement  tliat  they  shall  be  members  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  nothing  in  short  less  than  the  visitorial  power  over  church  schools. 
Neither  can  this  be  a  hardship  upon  any  one,  for  the  Committee  of  Council  is  not 
•fllced  to  enforce  it  upon  any  school.  Here  is  a  broad  distinction  between  our 
piopoeals  and  the  government  plan.  In  theory  the  government  scheme  is  nearly 
tiiat  of  the  congregational  dissenters  ;  in  practice  it  will  admit  every  form  of  re- 
ligion firom  Popery  to  Infidelity,  as  the  local  managers  may  desire  ;  but  this  sys- 
tem is  to  be  obtruded  upon  all  founders  of  church  schools  however  reluctant  I 
daim  for  churchmen  permission  to  adopt  a  system  founded  upon  and  agreeable 
to  the  rules  of  their  own  church,  but  I  demand,  not  that  their  lordships  should 
obtrude  it  upon  any  man,  but  only  allow  it  to  be  adopted  by  those  churchmen  who 
conscientiously  believe  it  to  be  right" 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS  IN  GERMANY.— No.  V. 

{Continued  from  p,  250). 

%  9,  A  German  Schoolmaster's  Holiday, — ^There  was  a  short  paper  with 
tfaie  title  in  the  supplement  to  the  Saturday  Magazine  for  March,  1843. 
It  gives  a  good  illustration  of  that  enthusiasm  and  hearty  co-operation 
among  German  schoolmasters,  to  which  I  have  wished  to  call  the  reader's 
attention.  I  had  myself  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  similar  scholastic  enter- 
tainment ;  but  the  holiday  at  which  I  was  present  was  in  the  winter  season^ 
tliat  described  in  the  magazine  was  in  the  summer.  I  will  first  borrow 
some  part  of  the  description  of  the  latter,  and  then  proceed  to  what  I  saw 
myself.  The  two  together  will  present  a  picture  of  pedagogic  life  in  Ger- 
many, very  different  from  anything  exhibited  in  England. 

"  The  teachers  of  Germany,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question, 
"  are  accustomed  to  form  among  themselves  associations  for  mutual  in- 
stmction,  assistance,  and  amusement.  In  Dresden  there  are  several  such 
associations.  There  is  one  (called  the  '  Pedagogic  Union'),  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  science  of  education,  in  which  new  publications  and  new  me- 
thods of  teaching  are  read  and  discussed.  It  has  also  a  charitable  object 
—that  of  relieving  &ick  teachers,  and  providing  for  the  widows  and  child- 
ren of  their  deceased  colleagues.     It  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  members,  who  hold  general  meetings  once  or  twice  a  month.    There 
are  also  two  choral  societies  of  teachers,  called  '  the  Orpheus/  and  '  the 
Liedertafel/  or  '  Song-Table/  consisting  of  ninety  members,  and  meeting 
once  a  week.     Thirdly,  there  is  a  society  called  '  the  Malwina,'  (from  the 
title  of  a  book  on  education,  written  by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers), the  object  of  which  is  professedly  the  innocent  amusement  and  re- 
creation of  its  members,  the  number  of  whom  amounts  to  eighty-three." 
He  then  proceeds  to  describe  a  summer  amusement  at  which  he  was  pre- 
sent, called  the  **  Vogelschiessen,"  or  the  "  Bird- shooting," — where  a  smart 
Austrian  or  two-headed  eagle,  consisting  of  distinct  pieces  slightly  held 
together,  is  set  up  at  the  top  of  a  pole,  to  be  shot  at  with  a  cross -bov 
loaded  with  a  long  wooden  bolt.     He  who  brings  down  the  body  of  the 
eagle  is  the  king,  and  he  who  has  shot  down  the  head  is  considered  the 
second  best.     "  This  game,"  he  continues,  "  seems  well  suited  to  the  quiet 
and  rather  indolent  habits  of  the  German.     It  was  remarked  to  me  as  one 
of  the  chief  merits  of  the  sport,  that  '  it  interests  without  giving  much  to 
do.'     Indeed,  no  game  in  Germany  would  be  in  favour,  which  interrupted 
the  incessant  occupation  of  smoking.     In  the  present  game,  the  playen  had 
each  his  cigar,  and  all  except  those  immediately  engaged  were  quietly  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  respective  shots,  except  a  few,  who,  at  some  little 
distance,  were  singing  some  fine  national  airs.     Visitors  and  spectators  of 
both  sexes  occupied  the  ground  behind  the  shed,  and  were  partaking  ofni- 
rious  simple  refreshments  ;  the  ladies  busy  with  their  knitting,  the  child- 
ren playing  quietly  about,  and  all  more  or  less  occupied  in  witnessing  the 
skill,  or  want  of  skill,  of  the  various  cross-bowmen."     At  the  conclusion 
of  the  sport,  a  triumphal  chorus  was  struck  up  in  honour  of  the  king,  who 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  which  circumambulated  the 
garden,     llien  his  majesty  was  addressed  in  a  serio-comic  speech,  to  which 
he  addressed  a  suitable  reply  in  a  similar  strain,  and  before  10  o'cl^  the 
whole  company  had  gradually  dispersed. 

The  social  entertainment  at  which  I  was  present  was  a  ronton  of  the 
members  of  the  same  society,  the  Malwina,  with  their  wives  and  fJEuniliei. 
The  usual  amusements  at  the  winter  meetings  consist  of  reading,  mosic, 
and  dancing  :  but  this  evening  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  the  enter- 
tainments were  dramatic,  consisting  of  a  play,  a  comic  opera,  and  a  tableau 
vivant.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  talent  exhibited  in  the  acting,  by 
the  courteous  bearing  of  the  men,  and  the  perfectly  ladylike,  yet  plain  and 
unassuming,  manners  of  the  women.  In  all  respects  the  scene  was  qmte 
unlike  any  which  could  have  been  witnessed  in  the  same  class  of  society  in 
England.  The  refreshments  were  very  simple  and  paid  for  by  those  who 
required  them — coffee,  beer,  and  eau  sucr^e — cakes  and  cutlets.  The  play 
was  eminently  characteristic  of  Dresden,  the  humour  of  it  turning  in  a 
great  measure  on  a  violent  fancy  taken  by  an  old  citizen  to  go  to  Dantzic 
and  obtain  a  sight  of  the  sea.  By  the  contrivance  of  a  Leipsig  student,  he 
is  brought  back  to  his  native  city  and  imagines  that  he  is  in  Dantzic;  and 
he  hears  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  sees  a  ship  through  a  telescope  from  the 
windows  of  a  house  in  Dresden.  This  cunning  and  swaggering  student 
was  really  the  director  of  a  Bezirk-schule,  and  the  gravest  of  schoolmasters. 
The  main  character  in  the  opera — a  ludicrous  country  barber — was  a  yooog 
man  whom  I  had  seen  two  days  before  teaching  the  second  class  of  girls  in 
the  Rath'Und-That-schule,  One  very  amusing  part  of  the  eutertaisinent 
consisted  of  the  impromptu  allusions  to  the  art  of  Pedagogy.  ^Vhe  utmost 
decorum  presided  throughout,     llie  lovers  in  the  fint  play  were  a  married 
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couple,  and  the  singers  in  the  opera  and  actors  in  the  tableau  vivant  were 
young  ladies,  whose  brothers  were  present. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  adoption  of  theatricals  as  the  entertain* 
ment  of  an  English  schoolmaster's  holiday  would  be  highly  objectionable. 
The  difference  of  national  character  between  the  German  and  the  English, 
in  points  of  this  kind,  is  extremely  great,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so.     And 
teachers  of  schools  are  not  the  class,  among  whom  we  should  be  anxious  to 
see  that  gravity  and  severity  of  character,  which  is  natural  to  our  people, 
first  abandoned.     But  one  may  be  forgiven  for  wishing  that  they  could  see 
more  of  each  other's  society  :  and  I  believe  that  the  community  would  re- 
cdve  benefit,  if  schoolmasters  and  schoolmasters'  wives  and  daughters 
oould  enjoy  more  of  the  amenities  of  life.     It  is  probable  that  our  training- 
schools  will  do  much  to  introduce  a  social  element,  and  a  desire  of  co-ope« 
lation,  into  the  life  of  those  who  are  called  to  the  important  task  of  manag- 
ing our  town  and  village  schools.     I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  warm  feeling  which  exists  towards  the  institution  at  Battersea,  by 
tiioae  who  have  been  trained  there :   and  the  annual  meetings  of  those 
masters,  who  were  once  pupils  at  the  diocesan  school  in  Chester,  must  be 
attended  with  the  best  effects.     Most  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Malwina  in  Dresden  had  been  trained  at  the  seminary, 
and  a  warm  fellow  feeling  seemed  to  subsist  among  them  all.    A  few 
yean  ago  they  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  that 
institution.     As  regards  the  general  elevation  of  the  position  of  this  class 
of  men  in  England,  much  is  to  be  expected  from  the  recent  minutes  of 
counciL     Money  is  of  more  importance  here  than  in  Germany.     I  may 
remark  that  the  incomes  of  the  Saxon  schoolmasters,  of  whom  I  have  been 
^peaking,  are  often  extremely  small ;  nor  is  their  increase  of  so  great  im- 
portance there,  as  it  is  in  England.     The  expenses  of  life  are  not  so  great, 
and  their  office  of  itself  seems  to  procure  them  esteem.    The  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  association,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  very 
■light.    The  burden  of  the  dramatic  evening  was  borne  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  richer  members,  who  contributed  liberally.     My  Saxon  entertainer 
pointed  out  to  me  one  of  these,  who  was  standing  near  me,  as  the  educator 
of.  the  children  of  "  our  royal  family." 

•  f  10.  Schools  in  Dresden  concluded. — One  of  the  schools  which  I  visited 
in  the  Saxon  capital  was  that  of  the  freemasons  or  the  Freimaurer- Institute 
This  is  a  higher  BUrger-Schule,  The  large  premises,  the  gymnastic  ground, 
the  sleeping  rooms  and  dining  room,  are  on  a  scale  of  great  comfort  and 
oonvenience.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  Rath-und-That-Schule,  where 
the  premises  are  crowded  and  the  class  room  badly  ventilated  :  but  the  in- 
stitution itself  excellent  and  the  teachers  full  of  energy.  It  is  a  free  school 
for  the  education  of  the  lower  orders,  established  by  a  private  society  for 
counselling  and  benefitting  the  poor,  whence  it  derives  its  name — Die 
Friuchule  des  Vereins  zu  Rath  und  That.  My  visit  to  this  school  and  my 
conversations  with  one  of  the  masters  suggested  several  educational  topics, 
and  with  some  of  these  I  may  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  concerning 
Dresden. 

The  children  are  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  The  usual 
age  at  which  boys  leave  the  BUrger  schools  is  fourteen,  and  then  instruc- 
tion entirely  ceases,  unless  they  go  to  a  Sunday  school,  which,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter,  means  quite  a  different  thing  in  Germany 
from  what  it  does  in  England.  The  two  first  classes  learn  music,  which  is 
the  usual  regulation  in  BUrger  schools.  I  was  present  at  a  sin^ng  lesson 
of  the  first  class  of  boys,  and  the  first  class  of  girls.    In  eack  xo^m  VX  ^it^s^ 
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dear  that  there  was  great  feeling,  and  the  music  was  very  pleasing.  They 
sang  in  parts,  with  the  notes  suspended  in  large  score  on  the  wall.  I  remem- 
ber being  amused  here  in  observing  the  difference  of  character  among  the 
children — here  a  sturdy  lad,  with  his  foot  planted  firm,  ainging  lustily  with 
open  mouth — ^there  a  vain  urchin,  glancing  eagerly  to  see  if  he  was  watch- 
ed and  approved — and  then  a  pale  little  boy,  who  never  looked  towards  me, 
but  quiedy  sang  his  part.  So  among  the  girls — here  a  fur-haired  young 
creature  with  a  neat  cap  tied  under  her  chin,  destined  to  be  a  discreet 
housewife — and  there  a  poor  child,  who  had  met  with  an  accident,  and 
wore  a  bandage  over  her  eye,  and  evidently  suffered  pain  at  the  thought  <£ 
my  being  there  to  see  her  disfigurement. 

But  to  turn  from  scenes  which  are  common  to  aU  schobla,  to  what  is 
more  peculiarly  German.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  school  the  boys  and 
girls  were  in  the  same  class,  tliough  seated  on  distinct  benches :  in  the 
higher  classes  they  are  separated :  but  all  the  teachers  are  men — and  this 
is  about  the  universal  rule  in  Germany.  In  the  education  of  girls,  tfaae 
are  no  female  teachers,  except  to  superintend  the  sewing  department,  and 
to  take  care  of  those  who  are  in  infant  schools ;  for  even  there  the  instroc- 
tion  is  given  by  a  man.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  English  feeUngi 
on  this  subject,  and  saying  that  for  the  right  development  of  the  giduli 
mind  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  much  under  female  care.  My  friend  replied 
that  he  doubted  the  energy  and  firmness  of  women,  as  well  as  their  cktf- 
ness  of  head  for  the  task  of  teaching,  and  he  contended  that  the  plan  cf 
having  female  teachers  would  lead  to  the  total  separation  of  boys  and  girk. 
I  will  not  stay  at  present  to  notice  the  second  argument,  but  I  think  msst 
Englishmen  would  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  first ;  and  I  could  not  hdp 
half  agreeing  with  what  my  Saxon  friend  himself  said,  that  the  Gemum 
have,  less  of  a  chivalrous  feeling  towards  women  than  we  have. 

The  monitorial  system  is  not  used  here;  except  indeed  in  a  modified 
form,  so  far  for  instance  as  this,  that  a  boy  may  be  at  times  deputed  to  see 
that  the  least  advanced  portion  of  a  class  study  their  lesson  again.  In  fiiifit 
a  great  repugnance  to  this  system  is  almost  universal  in  Gennany.  I  heud 
also  a  strong  opinion  pronounced  against  two  other  points  in  oar  English 
school  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called ; — ^first,  the  religious  lessons  of  the 
gallery  in  some  of  the  schools  attached  to  workhouses,  which  are  connder- 
ed  absurd,  because  religious  instruction  cannot  possibly  be  given  umultsp 
neously  to  a  great  number  of  children  of  all  ages ; — secondly  tiie  undue 
and  premature  development  of  the  young  mind  in  some  of  our  in&nt 
schoob.  Here  in  the  Rath^und-That-SchtUe  the  children  begin  their  lettoei 
at  6  years  old,  though  they  have  been  in  an  infant  school  before.  It  was 
said  to  me  that  they  would  not  learn  their  letters  well  there,  and  that  the 
beginning  ought  to  be  as  well  done  as  the  later  portions  of  instruction. 

Another  point  of  discrepancy  between  England  and  Germany  was 
brought  before  me  in  this  school,  where  I  saw  a  lesson  given  in  the  Phonie 
system  of  spelling.  This  system  is,  I  believe,  almost  universal  in  GFermanj» 
as  also  in  France  and  Holland.  Whether  it  could  be  introduced  with  ad- 
vantage into  this  country,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  I  should  be  inrlifi^ 
to  think  that  it  might,  but  that  our  languge  would  require  the  German 
plan  to  be  in  some  degree  modified.  The  gentleman,  who  gave  the  lesson 
at  which  I  was  present,  himself  contributed  largely  to  the  attempt  which 
was  recently  made  in  this  direction  under  the  sanction  of  the  committee  of 
council.  In  a  lesson  given  on  this  plan  to  a  class  of  children  in  fnint  of  the 
reading  frame  there  is  much  more  animation  than  in  on  English  spdlii^ 
lesson.     The  combination  of  letters  at  any  time  before  the  eye  most  easily 
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raggeat  a  number  of  worda  and  phrases,  with  which  the  pupils  may  be 
arrested  and  entertained. 

I  naturally  made  some  inquiries  at  Dresden  on  the  subject  of  discipline. 
Its  general  system  in  Saxony  seems  to  be  one  of  mildness.  At  Dr.  Bloch- 
mann's,  corporal  punishment  is  used  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  after  a 
careful  consultation  among  the  masters :  the  usual  penalty  for  common 
offences  is  a  dinner  of  bread  and  water,  or  the  loss  of  a  holiday.  The  sys- 
tem of  Mr.  Krause  is  also  very  lenient,  except  in  the  case  of  lying, 
where  the  punishment  is  very  severe.  I  think  he  told  me  that  a  boy,  who 
had  told  a  second  lie,  was  condemned  to  pass  his  leisure  hours  in  solitude 
for  a  month,  and  no  other  boy  was  allowed  to  speak  to  him.  In  the  Rath" 
mad-Thai'Sckule,  and  in  the  BUrger  schools  generally,  corporal  punishment 
is  limited  to  extreme  cases  among  the  boys,  and  never  inflicted  on  the  girls. 
The  old  system,  according  to  which  (to  adopt  a  humorous  phrase  which  I 
heard  used)  learning  was  eingeblaut — "  black  and  blued  into  them," — ^seenu 
to  have  quite  passed  away.  In  the  last  mentioned  institution,  great  stresi 
appeared  to  be  laid  on  the  rule  of  each  class  receiving  its  religious  instruc* 
tion  from  the  teacher  to  whom  it  is  mainly  attached  :  for  otherwise  it  is 
lieared  that  he  would  lose  his  main  hold  over  them.  At  the  end  of  the  lea- 
aonSy  the  children  repeated  a  short  prayer  with  great  solemnity,  their  hands 
dosed  and  their  faces  expressive  of  the  utmost  seriousness  ;  and  then  they 
dispersed  one  by  one,  shaking  hands  with  me  as  they  passed.  A  portrait 
of  Lather  was  on  the  walls  of  the  school,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in 
Protestant  Germany ;  and,  among  other  religious  pictures,  was  one  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  in  his  agony,  with  a  festoon  of  leaves  surrounding  it. 

J.  o.  n. 
{To  be  eoniinuedj 


GRAMMAR  THE  BEST  INSTRUMENT  OF  INTELLECTUAL 

IMPROVEMENT. 

Iv  fhe  last  number  of  the  Journal,  (p.  253),  mention  was  made  of  the  Act» 
passed  about  seven  years  ago,  for  improving  the  condition  and  extending 
the  benefits  of  grammar  schools,  by  which  courts  of  equity  are  empowered 
to  make  decrees  or  orders,  "  as  well  for  extending  the  system  of  education 
to  other  useful  branches  of  literature  and  science—  in  addition  to  or  in  lien 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  such  other  instruction  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  or  the  then  existing  statutes — as 
ibso  for  extending  or  restricting  the  freedom  or  right  of  admission  to  such 
school,"  and  to  establish  schemes  for  the  application  of  its  revenues,  having 
dne  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  and  taking  care  not  to  dispense 
with  the  principal  objects,  or  the  qualifications  required,  unless  the  reve- 
nues are  insuficient.  The  Act  provides,  "  That,  whenever,  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  revenues,  the  court  shall  think  fit  to  dispense  with 
the  teaching  of  Greek  or  Latin,  it  shall  prescribe  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  require  such  qualifications  in  the  children  at  their  admission,  as 
will  tend  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  school  as  nearly  as,  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  the  revenues,  it  may  be  analogous  to  that  contemplated 
hy  the  founder."  lliis  provision  naturally  suggests  the  question,  what  is 
the  course  of  instruction  that  will  most  tend  to  maintain  the  character 
of  a  school,  in  which  the  teaching  of  Greek  or  Latin  has  thus  been  dis- 
pensed with,  as  nearly  as  may  be  analogous  to  that  contemplated  by  the 
founder? 
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It  is  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  act,  that  "  the  term  '  grammar*  has 
been  construed  by  courts  of  equity  as  having  reference  only  to  the  dead 
languages,  that  is  to  say,  Greek  and  Latin."     Hence  it  is  obvious  that  to 
dispense  with  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  no  sense  implies  the  dis- 
pensing with  instruction  in  grammar,  except  for  the  acquisition  of  those 
languages.     And  the  iuference  seems  no  less  obvious,  that  since  the  in- 
struction in  those  languages  to  be  given  in  their  schools  was  originally  de- 
signed by  the  founders  to  consist  mainly  in  the  teaching  of  grammar,  (as^ 
indeed,  the  name  of  such  schools  plainly  intimates),  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, most  analogous  to  that  contemplated  by  the  founders,  and  therefoie 
now  most  fitting  to  be  substituted  for  it,  is  instruction  in  our  own  language 
by  teaching  the  grammar  of  it.     Further  the  court  is  authorised,  nnder 
certain  restrictions,  either  to  dispense  with  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
Ghreek,  or  to  treat  such  instruction  otherwise  than  as  the  principal  object 
of  the  foundation.     And  this  may  be  considered  as  suggesting  another 
means  of  affording  instruction  analogous  to  that  contemplated  by  found- 
ers, namely,  to  require  that  in  certain  cases  instruction  shall  be  giTen 
in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  not  with  the  view  of  teaching  that  language 
but  as  an  auxiliary  to  instruction  in  the  grammar  and  etjrmology  ojf  otf 
own  language.     And  the  court  has  authority  to  require  qualifications  for 
this  in  the  master ;  there  being  a  provision  that*  whenever  the  court  shill 
think  fit,  on  account  of  insufficient  revenues,  to  dispense  with  any  statate 
relating  to  the  qualification  of  any  master,  it  shall  substitute  such  qualifi- 
cation as  will  provide  for  every  object  implied  in  the  original  qualification, 
which  may  be  capable  of  being  retained  notwithstanding  such  insufficiency 
of  the  revenues.    The  answer,  then,  to  the  question,  what  is  the  analogona 
instruction  to  be  substituted  in  such  cases  ? — appears  to  us  to  be,  the 
teaching  the  grammar  of  our  own  language,  and  (where  the  funds  vill 
admit)  the  rudiments  of  Latin  so  far  as  it  may  promote  the  knowledge  of 
the  etymology  and  construction  of  the  English  language ;  and  the  miking 
such  instruction  the  principal  object  of  the  foundation. 

It  can  scarcely  be  needful  to  remind  our  readers  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Journal,  we  have  recommended  language,  rather  than 
some  of  the  more  popular  sciences,  as  the  staple  instruction  in  schools,  as 
well  in  the  Nationid  and  "  middle,"  as  in  those  for  the  upper  dasses. 
And  we  have  done  so,  because,  as  we  have  repeatedly  maintained,  language 
is  of  common  use  and  common  interest  to  every  child,  to  whatever  class  be 
may  belong  now,  or  in  after-life ;  it  has  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing 
upon  religious  instruction,  which,  from  the  want  of  it,  is  too  often  not  much 
better  than  the  merest  rote- work,  and  cannot,  as  matter  of  teaching,  be 
communicated  by  any  other  medium ;  it  is  better  calculated  than  the  more 
popular  school  sciences,  to  exercise  and  improve  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
not  merely  training  the  pupil  to  habits  of  closer  analysis  and  clearer  per- 
ception, but  also  requiring  him  continually  to  look  into  his  own  mind,  and 
frequently  into  his  own  heart  too ;  and  it  is  a  key  to  all  other  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  especially  needed  as  an  introduction  to  the  very  sciences 
which  have  usurped  its  place,  and  which  are  so  made  up  of  technical  terms. 
We  have  also  shown  again  and  again  not  only  the  importance  of  language, 
but,  that,  like  every  thing  else,  it  is  best  taught  in  a  regular  and  scientific 
manner,  namely,  by  methodical  instruction  in  grammar  and  etymology- 
The  attempts  made  of  late  years  to  substitute  the  study  of  other  sciences 
for  that  of  language  have  certainly  not  been  so  successful  in  their  operation, 
as  the  originators  anticipated.  The  fundamental  error  appears  to  have 
been  the  confounding  instruction  with  education,  or  rather  the  not  per- 
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ceiving  that  education  is  not  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge  but 
the  discipline  of  training.  Happily  this  delusion  seems  now  in  some  de- 
gree passing  away,  and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  testimo- 
nies which  we  have  recently  met  with,  as  tending  to  show  that  the  study 
of  grammar  and  language  is  the  first  element  in  the  education  of  all,  and 
consequently  that  which  should  form  the  principal  object  of  instruction  in 
middle  schools. 

The  first  authority  we  will  cite  shall  be  the  report  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  present  year,  in  which  after  a  caution  to  school  managers, 
against  introducing  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  of  instruction  into 
National  schools,  it  proceeds : — 

*'  In  the  purely  iutellcctiial  part  of  education,  your  committee  attach  more 
importance  to  instructing  the  young  children  in  grammar  and  language  than  to 
any  other  branches  of  instruction.  They  believe  that  the  study  of  grammar  and 
language  exercises,  developes  and  matures  the  functions  of  the  intellect  better  than 
any  other  study ;  while  it  peculiarly  funiishes  it  with  arms  for  future  enterprises 
and  future  conquests  in  the  domain  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  all  other  instruction 
is  little  better  than  labour  lost,  unless  children  are  well  grounded  and  versed 
in  the  vehicle  of  thought,  which  is  language.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
therefore,  no  scheme  of  instruction  could  be  satisfactory  which  should  be  found 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  what  is  sometimes  called  '  useful  knowledge,'  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  study  of  grammar  and  of  language." 

Upon  the  above  extract  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  if  what  it  says  be 
true  of  poor  children  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  12,  it  must  apply  still 
more  strongly  to  those  of  the  middle  class  who  remain  2,  3,  or  4  years 
longer,  and  are  bom  to  move  in  a  proportionally  higher  sphere.  In  the 
April  number  of  this  Journal,  p.  1 36,  our  readers  wiU  find  the  sentiments 
of  an  able  master  of  a  middle  school  in  the  North  of  England  upon  the 
Talue  of  classical  discipline  and  of  the  study  of  language  and  grammar  in 
'snch  schools,  and  to  which  accordingly  we  refer  them  as  a  further  testi- 
mony in  support  of  what  we  are  recommending.  But  there  is  one  other, 
which,  though  of  considerable  length,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  both 
on  BCCouBt  of  the  great  clearness  and  vigour  with  which  it  is  expressed, 
and  because  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  enlist  in  our  service  in  this  particular, 
one  from  whom  in  many  points  we  most  widely  differ.  The  following  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  language  and  classical  learning  are  from  an 
address  delivered  at  the  Dissenters'  grammar  school,  Mill  Hill,  five  years 
ago,  by  no  other  than  Thomas  Binney,  and  which  he  has  recently  publish- 
ed* together  with  another  address  spoken  before  the  same  academy  during 
the  present  year.  Having  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  school  is,  to  provide 
for  the  sons  of  Dissenters  the  higher  forms  of  a  liberal  education,  while  the 
course  of  instruction  is  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  modem  society,  and 
to  prepare  and  capacitate  for  those  practical  pursuits  to  which  the  after  life 
of  the  great  majority  of  pupils  must  be  given ;  and  having  made  some  ob- 
servations upon  home  education  and  public  schools,  he  proceeds : — 

**  In  a  world  like  this,  words  are  often  as  important  as  things.  Words,  in  fact, 
are  things — especially  to  youth.  Language,  too,  has  its  fixed  principles  and  laws 
as  really  as  any  of  the  sciences,  and  the  study  of  it  may  be  as  useful,  as  a  means 
of  discipline,  as  an  instrument  for  the  development  of  the  mental  powers,  as  any- 
thing wiiatever  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  From  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture, the  learning  of  a  language  is  made  a  principal  part  of  the  first  business  of 
all  her  pupils,  and  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  it  be  not  a  manifest  fall- 
ing in  with  her  plans  of  education — ^her  theory  and  practice — to  make  language 


*  Education.    By  Thomas  Binney.    8vo.  pp.  72,  (Jackson  and  Walford). 
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the  principal  study  of  our  early  years.  We  have  reason  to  think  we  are  in  the 
right  track,  when  we  seek  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  speculative  apprehension  of  the 
rules  and  laws  of  that  very  thing  which  it  must  of  necessity  acquire  and  use.  The 
appropriateness  of  the  employment  promises  well  for  its  healthy  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  faculties. 

"  This  might  he  admitted  as  a  just  principle,  and  yet  it  might  be  argued,  that 
the  general  rule  following  from  it  would  be,  for  each  individual  to  attend  to  the 
grammar  of  his  own  tongue.  We  are  fur  from  saying  that  this  should  not  be 
done,  or  that  it  ever  can  be  neglected  without  injury  or  without  blame;  this, 
however,  we  do  say,  tliat,  let  a  man's  vernacular  language  be  what  it  may — how- 
ever original,  copious,  or  complicated — there  is  something  for  him  beyond  its 
reach  in  the  earnest  study  of  another  tongue — a  superior  power  to  awaken  atten- 
tion, to  excite  energy,  and  to  develop  the  general  capacities  that  are  in  him ;  and 
still  farther,  that  this  power  is  felt  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  to  a  degtee 
which  it  is  very  difficult,  I  think,  to  exaggerate. 

"  It  is  not  possible,  on  au  occasion  like  this,  to  illustrate,  in  any  adequate  man- 
ner, the  power  of  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  as  an  instrument  of  mental 
development.  The  memory  is,  of  course,  exercised  and  improved ;  a  hcvtij 
this,  of  far  more  impoitance  than  many  imagine,  and  far  more  in  their  own 
power,  as  to  its  condition  and  qualities,  than  their  sloth  and  indolence  will  nifler 
them  to  admit.  The  sort  of  recollection  and  possession  of  the  past,  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  exercise  of  the  human  memory,  is  something,  we  imagine,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  appears  like  it  in  the  lower  animals,  and,  with  the  power  of 
speech,  not  only  distinguishes  man  as  a  rational  intelligence,  but  makes  him  what 
he  is  in  acquisition  and  attainments,  and  constitutes  him  a  being  to  whose  im- 
provement in  knowledge  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  limits  can  be  put 
iVith  memory,  it  is  possible  that  an  individual  may  not  be  great,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  distinguished  without  it ;  and  those  studies  cannot  but  be  impoit- 
tiint,  whose  very  first  effect  is,  not  only  to  develop  and  strengthen  this  fiicol^, 
but  to  make  it  quick,  nimble,  and  elastic. 

"  Mentiil  differences  between  man  and  man  spring  often  from  a  difference  in 
the  state  and  properties  of  the  memory ;  but  in  a  still  stronger  manner  do  these 
difl'erences  originate,  in  the  power,  or  the  want  of  it,  of  fixing  the  attention-' 
holding  it  for  a  long  time  to  one  object — and  pursuing  a  train  of  prolonged 
thought,  until  tlie  mind  is  in  possession  of  distinct  ideas,  accurately  defined, 
classed,  and  discriminated.  This  habit — a  habit  of  the  first  importance,  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  process  of  acquiring  the  learned  languages.  The  ptml  cannot 
advance  a  step  without  the  most  fixed  and  vigilant  attention — so  much  depends 
on  minute  accuracy.  A  little  mistake  in  observing  the  syllables  of  a  worn,  or 
even  sometimes  the  quantity  of  a  syllable,  will  change  times,  modes,  and  persons, 
turn  the  sublime  into  the  ridiculous,  make  the  phun  obscure,  and  the  beautiful 
absurd.  The  primary  and  secondary  import  of  words  have  to  be  distinguished:— 
their  radical  force  and  accidental  applications.  Synonymes  are  to  be  investigated 
— Uie  circumstances  distinctly  and  clearly  marked  in  which  they  weigh  differently 
and  alike.  The  shades  and  colours,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  terms  and  expressions, 
are  diversified  and  delicate ;  they  may  be  greatly  affected  by  the  peculiarities  of  B 
writer — his  education  or  temperament — ^liis  country  or  office — his  special  purpose 
or  general  habits.  All  these  things  must  be  examined  and  allowed  for.  As  ihe 
pupil  advances,  matters  of  this  soil  multiply  upon  him ;  he  finds  a  constant  and 
increasing  necessity  for  elaborate  attention  to  catch  the  exact  spirit  of  a  passage, 
or  for  continued  and  careful  research  to  throw  light  on  some  obscure  allusion ; 
while,  all  along,  the  ever  lasting!  f/  exacted  yrammatical  analysis  compels  him  to 
think — to  sift  and  separate — to  reason  and  judge — to  distinguish  the  different, 
and  recognise  the  identical. 

*'  Without  further  pursuing  these  illustrations,  we  think  it  must  be  manifest, 
that  the  study  which  fosters  and  matures  habits  like  tiiese  cannot  but  be  important, 
r»ven  if  regarded  exclusively  in  the  light  of  an  instrument  for  producing  thenu 
We  hold,  indeed,  that  the  chissicul  pupil,  diilled  and  disciplined  in  this  manner, 
may  reap,  through  life,  advantages  from  his  labour  and  drudgery  as  a  boy,  even 
though,  when  a  man,  he  should  actually  forget  everj-  wonl  he  had  ever  learned. 
His  Ijatin  and  Greek  may  evaporate  from  his  brain,  as  water  from  the  body  after 
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a  bath ;  but,  from  having  learnt  what  he  has  forf^tten,  his  mind  may  possess 
quickness  and  strength— just  as  a  swimmer,  after  his  immersion,  is  tlie  subject  of 
great  physical  capacity  as  the  result  of  the  jmst  invip^oniting^  exercise. 

**Two  things  follow  from  the  view  we  have  thus  taken  of  the  study  of  language^ 
as  a  mere  instrument  of  mental  development,  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  it 
being  limited  to  what  is  done  in  the  youth,  altogether  apart  from  what  is  retained 
and  remembered  by  him.  Tlie  firitt  is,  that,  on  this  ground,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  Btu^  is  adapted  to  all  boys,  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  destination  in 
life.  Toe  labour  and  toil  of  grammar  learning  are  their  oiivn  reward.  Every 
effort  of  every  day  gains  or  gives  its  blessings  at  once,  llie  whole  mind  grows 
and  strengthens  under  the  discipline,  and  acquires  from  tbe  process  a  general 
power  which  fits  it  for  any  thing  it  may  have  to  undertake.  We  say  nothing  at 
present  about  either  the  kind  or  the  quantity  of  knowledge  that  the  classics  con- 
tain; admit  them  even  to  be  intrinsically  worthless,  still  every  one  may  be  bene- 
fited by  learning  the  languages ;  for  the  act  of  doing  so  will  impart  power  to 
enter  with  ease  upon  other  studies,  and  confer  a  capacity  of  tuniing  them  to  tlie 
best  and  most  advantageous  use.  The  second  thing  is,  that  tliis  view  serves  to 
explain  why  it  may  not  be  thought  desirable  to  make  the  acquisition  of  the  learned 
tongues  so  perfectly  easy.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  give  to  boys  this  knowledge 
by  some  short  and  royal  road,  it  would  yet  be  a  questicm  whether  it  should  be 
done.  The  ultimate  possession  of  a  power  to  read  the  classic  authors  is  not 
erery  thing.  With  great  numbers,  in  fact,  of  those  who  learn,  perhaps  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  this  power  is  not  permanently  retained  and  used  ;  yet  thty  have 

benefited — ^benefited  by  the  very  act  and  process  of  learning. 

****** 

*^The  most  striking  cliaracteristic  of  the  classic  iivTiters — that  which  is  the  secret 
I  believe,  of  their  permanent  power — ^the  influence  of  which  is  unquestionable  and 
great,  in  stimulating  and  aiding  intellectual  effort,  is  the  astonishing  elaboration 
with  which  they  planned  and  perfected  their  productions.    With  all  their  genius, 
every  one  of  them  studied  composition  as  an  art.    They  laboriously  endeavoured 
to  embody  their  thoughts  in  the  best  possible  outward  form.    The  manner  in  which 
tliey  equipped  and  dismissed  them  was  an  object  of  ambition,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
lacter  of  the  thoughts  tliemselves.    Language  is  the  body, — style  the  di'ess  and 
decoration  of  ideas ;  one  is  necessary  to  give  them  utterance,  the  other  that  the 
Utterance  may  be  with  power.    The  ancients  were  masters  in  this  matter.    They 
made  it  an  object.    They  spent  hours  on  phrases  and  sentences.    Orators  and 
poets,  philosophers  and  historians,  were  alike  here,    llie  result  is,  that  they  have 
left  to  the  world  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  writing,  which  astonish  or 
chann  by  what  they  discover  of  the  capabilities  of  language  for  the  expression  o^ 
human  thought  and  emotion.    In  their  hands,  words  embody  and  render  visible, 
not  only  the  substance  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  wmveyed,  but  whatever  it  pos- 
sessed, in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  of  strength  or  grace,  massiveness  or  beauty, 
power  or  splendour.    In  one,  thought  is  condensed — ^the  fewest  possible  terms  en- 
shrine and  convey  it:  another  delights  in  expansion  and  copiousness — in  vigorous 
diffusion  and  elegant  redundancy.     One  has  passages  which  sound  like  thunder 
— ^individual  words,  that  come  flashing  and  flaming  forth,  as  if  just  struck  off' 
from  a  heart  on  fire :  another  breathes  over  his  page  the  very  soul  of  beauty,  makes 
.ever  line  move  like  music,  producing  often  a  mixture  of  emotions — filling  the 
mind,  at  the  same  moment,  with  tranquil  delight  and  tremulous  mpture. 

"  The  best  thoughts  of  their  best  minds  being  thus  prcser\'ed  in  the  very  best 
possible  manner,  gives  to  the  dead  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  this  moment,  a  living 
power,  real,  deep,  wide,  indestructible.  Science  may  exist,  and  art  may  be  exer- 
cised, without  books.  Knowledge  may  be  possessed  by  one  mind,  and  imparted 
to  others  by  uttered  speech,  or  by  methods  with  which  at  present  we  have  no  ac- 
quaintance. Tlie  highest  and  most  perfect  state  in  which  we  can  conceive  men  to 
exist — that  of  glorious,  beatified  immortals — is  one  in  which  we,  of  course,  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  science  without  literature.  This  state  of  things  may  do  for 
immortals ;  but  in  a  world  like  ours,  where  jieople  die,  and  nations  disappear,  it  is 
by  litemture,  and  by  that  alone,  that  men  can  extend  or  perpetuate  their  influence, 
reaching  the  mass  of  an  existing  generation,  or  stretching  forward  to  future  times. 
Without  books,  the  most  wonderful  people  would  pass  away  with  hardly  a  rcmem- 
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hrauec ;  tbe  world  would  be  deprived  of  so  much  of  its  own  history  as  their  annals 
would  include,  and  of  the  benefit  of  whatever  they  had  done,  discovered,  or  thought. 
The  ancient  Etrurians,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  a  highly  impTOvedaud  re- 
markable ])eoplc.  To  them  the  Romans  were  indebted  for  arts  and  knowledfi[e, 
and  much  that  contributed  to  their  p^owth  and  greatness.  But  they  had  no  lite- 
rature, or  next  to  none,  or  none  that  was  worthy  of  pennanent  presen'ation.  No 
author,  or  none  that  survived,  rose  among  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  we 
know  comparatively  nothing  about  them,  and  they  can  affect  us  directly  in 
nothing.  The  Greeks  and  llomans,  by  becoming  Uie  laborious  makers  of  books 
— and  such  books ! — have  peq)etuated  at  once  tlieir  existence  and  influence— have 
made  themselves  familiar  to  all  nations — and  will  for  ever  exist  as  a  living  and 

regal  power  in  the  midst  of  them. 

*  *  itt  *  *  * 

•  "  Most  of  the  terms  of  science  and  art  are  formed  from  Greek  and  Latin 
originals ;  while  many  words  incorporated  with  our  language,  and  now  fonniog 
an  essential  part  of  it,  are  derived  immediately  from  the  same  source ;  he,  there- 
fore, who  understands  something  of  the  sources  from  whence  these  terms  and 
words  have  descended,  will  be  best  prepared  at  once  to  comprehend,  appreciate, 
and  employ  them. 

"  Labour  bestowed  on  the  investigation  of  the  exact  force  and  significance  oftL 
word,  is  labour  really  directed  to  thought ; — it  at  once  teaches  the  student  how  to 
diink,  and  how  others  have  thought  before  him.  Knowledge — a  great  deal  of  real 
and  s'ubstiintial  knowledge,  inay  often  be  obtained  by  the  careful  study  of  a  single 
tenn.  It  may  be  a  word  compounded  of  two  or  three  others,  or  portions  of  othen ; 
it  must  be  separated  into  its  elements — the  force  of  each  must  be  considered  in 
their  original  isolation — then,  again,  in  tlieir  united  capacity,  and  in  the  mode  and 
degree  in  which  they  are  mutually  affected  by  contact.  It  may  admit  of  being 
traced  through  numerous  authors  and  distant  periods.  Variations  may  be  detectra 
in  its  value  and  hue,  as  it  drops  successively  from  different  pens.  It  may  sink  and 
disappear  for  some  time  from  the  stream  of  literature  ;  it  may  then  rise  again,  and 
come  forth,  endowed,  as  it  were,  Nvith  new  powers,  or  speaking  its  meaning  with 
other  intonations.  In  tracing  and  observing  all  this,  there  is  not  only  the  most  ex- 
quisitely pleasurable  interest,  and  a  healthy  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  in- 
quirer ;  but  there  may  be  vividly  presented  to  him  a  continuous  history  of  the 
human  mind, — its  modes  of  thinking  at  successive  periods, — the  change  which  the 
substiince  of  its  conceptions  underwent, — the  manner  in  which  age  after  age 
uttered  what  was  in  it,  improved  on  its  predecessors,  fell  beneath,  or  failed  to  un- 
derstand them. 

*'  In  iirst  learning  a  language,  the  less  that  is  said  al)out  the  sentiments  the 
better ;  the  mind  should  be  kept  to  the  grammar  and  the  lexicon,  the  acquisition 
of  words  and  the  knowledge  of  their  laws :  but  advanced  pupils,  who  read  to  en- 
large their  acquaintance  with  authors,  should  be  directed  to  notice  whatever  may 
aid  the  formation  of  their  o])inions,  or  afford  tlicm  materials  for  reflection  and 
tliought.  He  who  would  introduce  to  classical  literature,  and  not  merely  teadi 
the  knowledge  of  the  langrmyes^  must  have  sometliing  of  the  elements  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  poet,  the  rhetorician  and  orator,  inherent  in  himself ;  he  must  hare 
taste  and  sensibility, — be  alive  to  beauties,  and  capable  of  enthiLsiasm ;  and,  how- 
ever he  may  repress  and  curb  his  emotions,  with  his  junior  pupils,  and  in  elemen- 
tary instruction,  there  must  be  times  and  seasons,  with  tlie  more  advanced,  when 
he  shall  yield  hhnself  up  to  their  animating  impulse,  and  speak  of  his  authors  with 
loving  delight  and  reverential  admiration.  In  the  same  way,  he  who  would  turn 
these  studitjs  to  advantage,  in  tlic  highest  sense,  and  with  moral  effect,  must  be  a 
man  of  deep  and  intelligent  piety ;  atUiched  to  the  discoveries  and  alive  to  the 
grandeur  ol  revealed  truth  ;  '  holding  the  mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience  ;* 
and  disposed  from  taste,  as  well  as  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  seize  upon  every 
tuvourable  topic  that  comes  before  him,  to  make  the  pursuits  of  his  pupils  auxiliary 
of  the  nurture  of  the  religious  lite." 
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FOUNDERS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

No.  1. — Dean  Colbt. 

.the  promoters  of  education  none  have  more  effectually  advanced  the 
.ae  than  those  who  have  founded  and  endowed  schools  and  seminaries  of 
gious  and  useful  learning.     The  writer*  of  the  biography  from  which 

following  sketch  is  taken,  has  remarked,  that  "  the  founding  of  gram- 
r  schools  was  one  of  the  providential  ways  and  means  for  bringing  about 

blessed  reformation  :  and  it  is  therefore  observable,  that  within  thirty 
IS  before  it,  there  were  more  grammar  schoolsf  erected  and  endowed  in 
^land,  than  had  been  in  three  hundred  years  preceding.*'  It  was  during 
i  period,  which  includes  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VII  and  the  beginning 
Henry  VHI's  reign,  that  the  great  Erasmus  and  his  friend  Dean  Colet 
ixished.  The  life  of  Dean  Colet  may  therefore  be  considered  a»  occii- 
ng  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  our  national  education. - 
FoHN  Colet  was  bom  at  London,  within  the  parish  of  St.  Anthony, 
m  St.  Antholin's)  in  the  year  1466.  His  father,  Sir  Henry  Colet,  Knt., 
I  bred  a  mercer,  and  by  God's  blessing  upon  his  industry  arrived  to  great 
ilthtmd  honour,  being  twice  lord  mayor  of  London.  His  mother  was 
I  very  rich  and  worthy  family,  lliey  had  two  and  twenty  children,  of 
idi  John  Colet,  the  eldest,  survived  all  the  rest,  and  had  thereby  an  am- 

•patrimony  descending  to  him.  At  his  time  it  was  reputed  a  sort  of 
i&ity  to  be  bom  and  bred  in  that  great  city,  and  more  was  expected  from 
h  than  from  others  :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  had  his  first 
Lcation  there,  in  that  school  which  bare  the  name  of  his  own  parish ;  a 
ool  which  at  that  time  was  the  most  eminent  of  any  in  London.  Mr. 
lod  says,  he  was  educated  in  grammaticals  partly  in  London  or  West- 
ister ;  and  being  fitted  for  greater  learning,  was  sent  to  the  university 
Dzon,  about  1483,  (at  which  time  one  or  more  of  his  surname  were  of 
-Mary  Magdalene  College,  as  most  probably  he  himself  was),  where, 
sr  he  had  spent  seven  years  in  logicals  and  philosophicals,  he  was 
sised  to  proceed  in  arts,  being  about  that  time  so  exquisitely  learned, 
t  all  Tully's  works  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  epistles.  He  was  also 
stranger  to  Plato  and  Plotinus  ;  whom  he  not  only  read,  but  conferred 
Lparalleled,  perusing  the  one  as  a  commentary  to  the  other.     And  as  for 

mathematics,  there  was  scarcely  any  part  of  it  wherein  he  was  not  seen 
>ve  his  years.  But  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  when  he  read 
to  and  Plotinus,  he  was  forced  to  read  the  Latin  translations  of  them ; 

at  school  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  Greek  tongue,  nor 
rcely  at  the  university  at  his  first  coming  thither.  He  determined  his 
dies  to  divinity ;  and  in  order  to  it,  had  searched  into  the  antient  fa- 
rs»  and  was  particularly  delighted  with  Dionysius,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Am- 
se,  and  Jerome.  He  read  Scotus  and  Thomas,  and  other  schoolmen, 
aer  in  compliance  with  the  fashion,  than  from  any  true  relish.  He 
I  also  very  industrious  in  consulting  the  best  tracts  in  the  civil  and 
on  law.  And  there  was  no  one  book  relating  to  the  history  and  consti- 
ion  of  the  church  and  state,  which  he  had  not  diligently  turned .  over. 
f,  and  he  ran  through  all  the  English  poets,  for  the  true  use  of  them,  to 
p,  correct,  and  embellish  his  language  and  style,  and  to  fit  and  prepare 
I  for  a  more  eloquent  preacher. 

laving  resolved  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he  was  instituted  August  6, 
15,  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Denyngton,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
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and  in  October,  1490,  to  that  of  Thr3n3ning  or  Thyming,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  scarcely  nineteen  years  old,  when  he  was  preferred  to  the 
great  living  of  Denyngton ;  which  practice  of  taking  livings,  while  a  nom, 
has  generally  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  was  one  of  those  many 
abuses  which  have  been  since  removed  by  the  blessed  reformation.  But  \i 
he  did  enter  upon  a  cure  of  souls  before  he  could  sufficiently  consider  the 
weighty  charge  belonging  to  it ;  yet  by  his  care  when  he  came  to  a  more 
mature  age  he  atoned  for  it ;  and  we  may  see  by  his  excellent  sermon  to 
the  clergy  in  convocation,  that  this  matter  had  great  weight  upon  his 
mind ;  as  well  as  every  thing  that  tended  towards  bringing  on  a  refonna- 
tion  in  the  church.  It  will  therefore  be  no  surprise  to  find,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  benefices  before  named,  and  was  canon  of  St 
Martin's-le-Ghrand  in  London,  as  also  of  York,  when  he  was  in  the  veiy 
lowest  orders  of  the  church ;  if  not  only  acolyte  or  colet,  (which  title 
seems  to  have  given  name  to  his  family),  yet  sub-deacon  at  most.  Nor 
was  he  ordained  deacon  till  above  seven  years  after ;  soon  after  which  (the 
same  year)  he  was  made  priest,  A.D.  1497.  These  dilatory  steps  seem 
owing,  not  so  much  to  the  custom  of  the  church  at  that  time,  as  to  the 
tender  regard  which  Mr.  Colet  had  to  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  office  and 
function,  that  he  might  not  invade  it  before  a  maturity  of  years,  and  a  doe 
preparation  of  studies. 

In  order  to  improve  himself  more  completely  in  the  circuits  of  learning 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  left  Ozfoi^  about  1493,  and  seems  to 
have  been  travelling  abroad  till  1497,  or  thereabouts.  Ptot  of  this  time  he 
spent  at  Paris,  then  the  grand  mart  of  letters,  where  he  met  with  Robert 
Gag^inus,  the  famous  historian  of  that  kingdom,  who  had  been  ambassador 
of  Charles  the  French  king,  A.D.  1490,  to  Henry  VII,  and  who  raised  an 
earnest  desire  in  Colet  to  be  acquainted  with  Erasmus.  Here  also  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Deloine  and  Buddaeua.  He  made  also  a  tour  into 
Italy ;  where  he  could  not  but  contract  an  intimacy  with  some  learned 
foreigners,  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen,  namely,  Grocyne  and  ThomaB 
Unacer,  who  were  perfecting  their  skill  in  Greek  at  Florence,  under  the 
instruction  of  Demetrius  and  Politianus,  or  at  Rome,  under  Hermolans 
Barbarus  :  and  there  he  seems  to  have  been  some  months ;  in  which  place, 
by  reason  of  frequent  embassies,  there  was  always  an  English  court. 
William  Lilly  here  first  fell  under  his  notice :  for  having  learned  the 
the  Grreek  at  Rhodes,  he  was  improving  himself  in  the  Latin  tongue  at 
Rome,  under  John  Sulpitius  and  Pomponius  Sabinus,  and  William  Laty* 
mer,  who  was  about  the  same  time  settled  at  Padua,  for  the  further  ad- 
vancing himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

After  Mr.  Colet  was  returned  from  his  travels,  he  rested  himself  some 
few  months  with  his  father  and  mother  at  London  and  Stepney :  and  he 
had  possibly  now  a  greater  temptation  to  appear  at  court,  that  he  might 
show  the  accomplishments  he  had  brought  home  with  him,  to  the  world. 
He  would  not,  however,  trust  himself  among  the  allurements  of  the  dty 
and  of  the  court ;  but  after  he  had  staid  a  sufficient  time  to  show  his  du^ 
and  respect  to  his  friends,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  for  the  happy  opportuni- 
ties of  a  studious  and  pious  life ;  yet  not  to  be  buried,  but  to  let  his  light 
shine :  and  therefore,  without  reward,  he  read  public  lectures  in  the  uni- 

*  The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Colet.    By  Samuel  Knight,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Ely. 

-f*  For  a  list  of  certain  schools  founded  during  this  period,  see  in  the  former  series  of 
this  Journal,  vol.  I,  pp.  43,  125,  a  paper  entitled,  "Grammar  Schools  the  Antieot 
Jkfeuis  of  Attaching  the  Middle  and  Lower  Orders  to  the  Church." 
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vcrsity,  by  way  of  exposition  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul :  where  (though 
he  haid  neither  taken  nor  desired  any  degree  in  divinity)  there  was  not  a 
doctor  in  divinity  or  bw,  nor  abbot,  or  any  other  dignitary  in  the  church, 
Imt  came  gladly  to  hear  him,  and  brought  their  books  along  with  them. 
About  this  time  it  was  almost  come  to  a  custom  for  men  of  distinguished 
parts  and  learning  in  that  university  to  set  up  voluntary  lectures,  by  way 
of  exposition  or  comment  on  some  celebrated  writer ;  to  which  the  students 
would  repair  more  or  less  according  to  the  opinion  they  had  of  the  men  and 
Hieir  performances.  Amongst  others,  we  are  certain  Mr.  Thomas  More 
did  read  upon  St.  Austin's  books  De  Civitate  Dei,  while  a  very  young  man, 
to  a  great  auditory ;  the  seniors  and  grave  divines  not  being  ashamed  to 
learn  divinity  from  so  young  a  la3rman.  This  exercise  was  idso  set  a  foot 
mt  Cambridge.  We  are  told,  that  Dr.  Warner,  who  assisted  Bilney  at  the 
■take,  read  there  publicly.  George  Stafford  read  also  a  lecture  there  upon 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  being  probably  induced  to  do  so  by  the  example 
moire  especially  of  Dr.  Golet  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral. 

It  was  Mr.  Colet's  happiness  at  Oxford  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
learned  Erasmus.  Erasmus  had  lived  at  Paris,  and  there  had  been  tutor 
to  several  of  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  particularly  to  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Grey,  of  the  Dorset  family,  and  the  Lord  Montjoy,  by  whose  means 
probably  he  was  induced  to  see  England  the  first  time,  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1497.  He  seems  to  have  made  little  or  no  stay  in  London ; 
hastening  down  to  Oxford  as  the  better  mart  of  learning,  where  soon  after 
a  friendship  commenced  between  him  and  Colet,  which  grew  into  the  strict- 
cat  intimacy,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Being  happy  in  each 
other's  acquaintance,  they  were  not  wanting  to  improve  it  to  their  mutual 
benefit.  In  their  epistolary  intercourse,  like  true  christians  and  divines, 
tliey  instructed  and  consulted  one  another ;  and  their  conversation,  while 
together  in  England,  was  to  promote  their  mutual  studies  and  endeavours 
lor  the  public  good.  They  both  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  a  reformation ; 
lor  which  all  good  and  pious  men  could  not  but  sigh  out  their  wishes.  And 
it  is  certain,  that  both  these  great  men  did  jointly  promote  and  forward  it ; 
not  only  in  pulling  down  those  strongholds  of  ignorance  and  corruption, 
the  scholastical  divinity,  and  routing  entirely  both  the  Scotists  and  Tho- 
mists,  who  had  divided  the  christian  world  between  them  ;  but  also  in  dis- 
covering the  shameful  abuses  of  monasteries,  and  houses  called  religious, 
and  the  perils  of  imposing  celibacy  on  the  clergy  :  to  which  places  Colet 
gave  little  or  nothing  while  he  lived,  and  left  not  a  farthing  when  he  died ; 
yet  not  so  much  disliking  the  orders  themselves,  as  their  way  of  living. 
These  houses  had  by  this  time  so  fieu:  lost  their  reputation,  that  a  new 
abbey  or  priory  had  not  been  founded  for  above  thirty  years ;  and  very  few 
and  slender  benefactions  had  been  made  to  any  of  the  ancient  foundations. 
It  was  in  contempt  and  despite  of  them,  that  public  charities  began  now  to 
ran  in  another  channel,  that  of  schools  and  colleges  ;  of  which  a  greater 
number  had  been  erected  and  endowed  within  that  time,  than  for  a  hundred 
years  before.  And  it  is  certain,  the  restoration  of  languages,  and  the 
learning  of  the  ancients,  was  now  owing  to  a  disrelish  of  the  barbarous 
schoolmen,  and  a  new  taste  for  classic  authors,  old  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Such  was  the  infelicity  of  those  times  that  the  Ghreek  tongue  was  not 
taught  in  any  of  our  grammar  schools ;  nor  was  there  thought  to  be  any 
great  need  of  it  in  the  two  universities  by  the  generality  of  scholars.  It  is 
worth  notice,  that  Standish,  a  bitter  enemy  to  Erasmus,  in  his  declamation 
against  him,  styles  him  Graculus  iste :  which  was  a  long  time  after  the 
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phrase  for  an  heretic,  or  one  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  heretical  pravity. 
And  for  this  reason,  those  very  few  that  understood  Greeks  were  vSnid  to 
teach  it,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  propagate  heresy.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  consciousness  of  the  want  of  Greek  in  Golet,  incited  him  not 
only  to  attain  to  some  competent  knowledge  of  it  himself,  but  also  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  school  for  the  better  accommodation  of  others,  and  to 
provide  a  master  the  best  accomplished  in  that  language,  and  8o  in 
effect  to  be  the  founder  of  the  first  Greek  school  in  England.  Bishop 
Fisher  was  not  unlike  him  in  this  point :  for  his  want  of  Greek  made 
him  the  greater  patron  and  promoter  of  it  in  Cambridge  ;  and  his  being 
chancellor  of  the  university  made  it  more  eminent  than  Oxford  in  this  re- 
spect. Knowing  the  abilities  of  Erasmus  this  way,  the  bishop  invited  him 
thither,  and  supported  him  in  professing  that  language,  which  he  himself 
at  lai^t  had  made  himself  master  of.  In  Cambridge  Erasmus  was  the  fint 
who  taught  the  Greek  grammar,  and  it  is  certain  that  even  he  did  but  littk 
understand  Greek,  when  he  first  came  into  England  in  1497,  and  that  oar 
countryman,  Linacer,  taught  it  him,  being  just  returned  from  Italy  with 
great  skill  in  that  language,  which  Linacer  and  William  Grocyne  were  the 
two  only  tutors  that  were  able  to  teach.  In  the  mean  time  Bern.  Andreas, 
a  native  of  llioulouse,  first  opened  a  school  for  the  Greek  tongue  in  London. 
But  the  first  Englishman,  who  in  any  public  school  taught  the  Greek  as 
well  as  Latin,  was  William  Lilly,  in  St.  Paul's  school ;  the  good  founder 
whereof.  Dean  Colet,  seeing  the  necessity  of  having  a  tolerable  share 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  towards  the  better  proceeding  in  his  theologiial 
studies,  did  shun  no  pains,  nor  thought  himself  too  old  to  learn  it. 

Notwithstanding  his  freedom  from  ambition  of  any  sort  unless  to  do 
good  and  to  be  serviceable  to  the  world,  he  was,  without  one  single  step  of 
his  own,  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1505.  This  preferment  the  king, 
Henry  VII,  thought  very  proper  for  him,  upon  the  account  of  his  being  a 
most  eminent  divine  and  excellent  preacher,  and  this  the  chief  church  in 
the  capital  city ;  as  also  his  being  a  native  of,  and  the .  son  and  heir  of  one 
who  had  been  twice  chief  magistrate  of  that  city.  "  This  excellent  man," 
says  Erasmus,  "  as  if  he  had  been  called  to  the  labours,  not  to  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  restored  the  decayed  discipline  of  his  cathedral  church,  and 
brought  in  what  was  a  new  practice  there,  preaching  himself  upon  Sundays 
and  all  solemn  festivals.  And  he  had  there  always  a  full  auditory ;  and 
amongst  others,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city."  The  frequent  preaching 
of  Dean  Colet  in  his  own  cathedral,  set  a  good  example  to  some  other 
deans,  as  particularly  at  Lichfield.  That  St.  Paul's  church  might  be  con- 
stantly supplied,  the  dean  called  in  to  his  assistance  other  learned  and 
able  persons,  amongst  whom  was  William  Grocyne,  whom  he  prevailed 
upon  to  read  divinity  lectures.  After  he  had  retained  several  learned  men 
successively  to  read  these  theological  lectures  in  his  church,  he  at  last  pro- 
cured a  settlement  for  ever  for  such  a  lecture  to  be  constantly  read  there 
three  days  in  every  week,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  church  or  his  sufi&dent 
deputy. 

As  to  his  own  person,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  extricate  himself  out  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  if  he  could  but  enter  into  any  society  that  could 
combine  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  it  seems 
when  Erasmus  first  returned  from  England  with  full  intention  of  going  to- 
wards Rome,  he  spoke  to  him  to  find  out  some  truly  religious  cell  for  him 
in  Italy,  where  he  had  known  some  monks  to  be  really  wise  and  pious 
men ;  but  in  England  he  could  by  no  means  think  that  to  be  religion  or  a 
religious  life,  which  the  common  people  so  called,  when  it  was  often  fool- 
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islinesa  and  want  of  parts.  He  commended,  likewise,  some  monks  in  Ger- 
many,  amon^  whom  there  were  some  footsteps  of  the  ancient  institution  of 
hermits.  But  he  used  to  say,  that  he  never  found  better  or  purer  manners 
tlian  among  the  married  men,  whose  natural  affections  to  their  wives,  and 
€»ie  of  their  own  children,  and  government  of  their  own  families,  did  keep 
them  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  chastity.  He  was  angry  with 
no  sort  of  mortals  more  than  with  many  of  the  bishops  in  his  time,  who, 
instead  of  shepherds,  acted  the  part  of  so  many  wolves :  and  he  thought 
none  more  execrable,  because,  under  the  pretence  of  devotions,  ceremo- 
nies, benedictions,  and  indulgences,  they  recommended  themselves  to  the 
Teneration  of  the  people,  while  in  their  own  hearts  they  were  perfect  slaves 
to  the  world,  and  minded  nothing  but  the  glory  and  gain  of  it.  Preaching 
firequently  at  St.  Paul's,  and  before  the  king,  and  in  other  populous  assem- 
blies, he  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  with  some  freedom  and  boldness 
against  the  vulgar  superstitions  and  prevailing  corruptions  in  the  church. 
This  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  and  calumnies  of  the  more  ignorant  and 
inferior  part  of  the  clergy ;  and  especially  of  those  belonging  to  his  own 
ehoir,  who  could  not  well  bear  his  love  ot  discipline  and  regulation  of 
manners,  being  so  very  obnoxious  themselves  to  church  censures  on  the 
account  of  their  ill  behaviour :  and  then,  knowing  that  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Fitz-James,  was  not  well  affected  towards  him,  they  were  ready 
to  take  any  opportunity  of  incensing  him  more  against  him.  "  The  dean," 
•ays  Erasmus,  "  had  never  stood  right  with  the  bishop,  who  was  a  very 
rigid  Scotist,  and  the  more  jealous  of  the  dean>  because  his  lectures  and 
aermons  were  chiefly  employed  in  opening  the  sense  of  the  scriptures ; 
nrhich,  being  in  the  new  way  of  learning,  was  called  heresy.  The  bishop, 
upon  this  score,  accused  the  dean  to  the  archbishop  as  a  dangerous  man, 
and  drew  up  certain  articles  against  him.  But  Archbishop  Warham,  who 
knew  the  integrity  and  worth  of  Dr.  Colet,  undertook  to  defend  the  inno- 
cent  party ;  and  from  a  judge  became  his  advocate  and  patron,  and  dis- 
missed him  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  putting  in  any  formal  an* 
awer.  And  yet  the  old  bishop  did  not  cool  in  his  spirit  of  persecution ; 
bat;  in  effect,  appealed  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king,  by  endeavouring 
all  that  was  possible  to  incense  his  highness  and  the  whole  court  against 
Idm."  The  young  king,  hearing  of  these  complaints,  gave  a  signal  in- 
atance  of  his  prudence  -and  moderation.  He  sent  for  Dean  Colet,  and  in 
private  advised  him  to  go  on  in  reproving  and  reforming  a  corrupt  and  dis- 
aolute  age,  and  to  let  his  light  shine  in  the  midst  of  so  much  prevailing 
darkness.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  this  had  provoked  some  of  the  pre- 
lates against  him  :  but  for  his  own  part,  he  was  sensible  what  service  and 
honoor  he  had  done  to  the  whole  nation  by  his  sound  preaching  and  good 
living :  and  he  therefore  told  him,  he  would  humble  his  adversaries,  and 
satisfy  the  world,  that  they  who  struck  at  Dr.  Colet  should  not  go  un*' 
punished.  The  dean  thanked  the  king  for  his  royal  goodness  to  him,  but 
aa  to  any  punishment  of  his  unreasonable  adversaries,  he  did  not  desire 
that  any  should  suffer  on  his  account ;  he  would  rather  give  up  his  deanery 
and  live  altogether  in  privacy  and  silence.  Indeed,  the  troubles  and  per- 
aecntions  which  the  good  dean  met  with,  seemed  only  to  have  this  influ- 
ence upon  him,  that  they  made  him  more  devout  and  more  charitable ; 
weaning  him  from  the  world,  and  bringing  him,  in  mind  and  soul,  much 
nearer  unto  heaven. 

He  had  a  plentiful  estate  without  any  very  near  relations ;  and  as  he 
had  already  dispensed  the  yearly  produce  of  it  in  the  occasional  demands 
of  piety,  bounty,  and  charity ;  so  he  now,  in  the  midst  of  his  life  ^x^d. 
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health,  resolved  to  consecrate  the  whole  property  of  it  to  some  standing 
and  perpetual  henefaction.     Yet  he  had  some  dehate*within  himself  wbat 
would  he  the  hest  work  for  the  truest  use  and  service  of  the  church  and 
nation,  of  immediate  henefit  to  the  present  age,  and  of  most  lasting  ad« 
vantage  to  posterity.    The  channels  of  puhlic  charity  in  England  had  been 
long  since  the  huilding  and  adorning  of  churches ;  then  the  foanding  wad 
endowing  of  monasteries,  and  what  they  called  religious  houses ;  after  thn 
the  estahlishing  chantries,  and  perpetual  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  deid; 
soon  after,  the  erecting  of  colleges,  and  providing  for  students  in  the  nni* 
versities.*    The  latter  of  these  works  of  charity  was  most  agreeahle  to  tbt 
judgment  of  Dr.  Colet,  if  under  those  regulations  which  he  had  formed  in 
his  mind.     But  he  saw  persons  of  higher  rank  and  order  engaging  in  tboK 
nohle  designs ;  and  it  is  plain  he  had  taken  some  offence  and  prgadiee 
against  the  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  as  filled  too  much  with  idle 
ignorant  fellows,  who  ahout  that  time  studied  nothing  but  to  be  of  die 
party  of  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  and  to  snarl  and  wrangle.     He  considered 
there  was  a  much  politer  learning  brought  out  of  Italy,  and  spread  by  die 
art  of  printing,  that  might  be  properly  called  good  letters,  consisting  in  tibe 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Latin  and  Ghreek  tongues,  for  the  under- 
standing and  imitating  the  pure  ancient  writers,  and  for  opening  the  sense 
of  the  scriptures,  and  looking  back  upon  the  state  of  the  primitive  churA 
and  inquiring  what  reason  and  religion  were  of  old  in  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  them,  before  they  were  perplexed  and  defiled  by  the  barbaii^ 
that  had  broken  in  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  industriously 
maintained  in  her  colleges  and  schools.     And  therefore  he  thought  it  woold 
better  serve  the  purpose  of  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  learning  to 
provide  a  grammar  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  two  snbei* 
diary  languages  of  Latin  and  Greek,  to  come  at  the  true  sense  and  spirit 
of  classic  authors,  to  know  how  to  read,  speak,  and  write  in  a  proper  and 
agreeable  way ;  and  so  to  lay  the  best  and  only  foundation  for  acadendod 
studies,  and  especially  those  of  divinity :  that  in  being  the  founder  of  ons 
such  grammar  school,  he  should,  in  effect,  be  the  restorer  of  the  two  um« 
versities,  in  preparing  and  fitting  the  youtii  of  the  nation  for  the  better  re* 
ceiving  any  benefit  from  them. 

When  he  had,  upon  such  and  the  like  motives,  fixed  the  nature  of  Us 
charity,  he  could  not  be  long  in  determining  the  place  of  it.  London  was 
his  native  city ;  wherein  his  father  had  obtained  a  fair  portion  of  wealth 
and  honour ;  and  he  bore  a  new  relation  to  it,  as  dean  of  the  noble  cathe- 
dral church  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  also  found  the  city  in  nothing  more 
deficient  than  in  public  schools,  for  the  education  of  youth.  And,  more* 
over,  he  thought,  for  his  further  encouragement,  that  the  sons  of  his  fd* 
low  citizens  were  naturally  more  capable  of  learning  than  those  who  had 
a  rustic  birth  and  breeding.  Such  motives  occasioned  the  raising  of  St 
Paul's  school  in  London  :  which,  taking  up  some  years  in  purchasing  the 
site,  in  removing  the  incumbrances,  in  erecting  the  new  pile  of  buildingSi 
providing  suitable  masters,  and  settling  the  endowment  in  trust  for  enr, 
might  be  the  reason  why  our  common  historians  have  differed  so  much  in 
the  date  of  its  foundation,  taking  their  liberty  wdthin  the  space  of  seven  of 
eight  years.  The  true  account  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  a  beginning* 
and  even  a  considerable  progress  made  in  it,  before  the  death  of  Henry  VII» 
in  the  year  1508.     Others  have  fixed  the  foundation  of  this  eminent  school 


•  By  Margaret.  Countess  of  Richmond,  William  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincolo,  Richttd 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Hugh  Oldham,  BUhop  of  Exeter. 
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in  the  year  1510,  and  not  \yithout  good  reason ;  because  the  front  of  it 
next  the  church  was  then  finished,  and  this  inscription*  put  upon  it  :^- 

"  SCBOLA     CATXCHIZATXONIS     PUSBORUM    ZK    CHRISTI    OFT.    MAX.    FIDX   XT 

aoms  LZTxais,  anno  chbisti  mdx." 

The  best  account  of  this  foundation  is  given  by  Erasmus ;  and  it  is  very 
particular,  as  follows : — "  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when,  by  right  of 
inheritance,  he  was  possessed  of  a  good  sum  of  money,  lest  the  keeping  of 
it  ahould  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn  it  too  much  toward  the  world,  he 
laid  out  a  great  part  of  it  in  building  a  new  school  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Paul's,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus :  a  magnificent  fabric ;  to  which 
lie  added  two  dwelling  houses  for  the  two  several  masters,  and  to  them  he 
allotted  ample  salaries,  that  they  might  teach  a  certain  number  of  boys 
6ee,  and  for  the  sake  of  charity.     He  divided  the  school  into  four  apart- 
Bents.    The  first,  viz.,  the  porch  and  entrance,  is  for  catechumens,  or  the 
diildren  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion ;  where  no  child  is  to 
be  admitted  but  what  can  read  and  write.     The  second  apartment  is  for 
the  lower  boys  to  be  taught  by  the  second  master  or  usher :  the  third  for 
Ike  upper  forms,  under  the  head  master :  which  two  parts  of  the  school 
tie  divided  by  a  curtain,  to  be  drawn  at  pleasure.   Over  the  master's  chair 
is  am  image  of  the  child  Jesus,  of  admirable  work,  in  the  gesture  of  teach- 
ings whom  all  the  boys,  going  and  coming,  salute  with  a  short  hymn :  and 
there  is  a  representation  of  God  the  Father,  saying.  Hear  ye  Him ;  these 
^Ifords  being  written  at  my  suggestion.     The  fourth,  or  last  apartment^ 
la  a  little  chapel  for  divine  service.     The  school  has  no  comers  or  hiding 
places ;  nothing  like  a  cell  or  closet.   The  boys  have  their  distinct  forms,  or 
benches,  one  above  another.  Every  form  holds  sixteen ;  and  he  that  is  head 
or  captain  of  each  form  has  a  litUe  kind  of  desk  by  way  of  pre-eminence. 
They  are  not  to  admit  all  boys,  of  course,  but  to  choose  them  in  according' 
to  their  parts  and  capacities.    The  wise  and  sagacious  founder  saw  that  the 
greatest  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  the  training  up 
of  children  to  good  letters  and  true  religion ;  for  which  noble  purpose  he 
lud  out  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  yet  he  would  admit  no  one  to  bear 
a  share  in  the  expense.     Some  person  having  left  a  legacy  of  ene  hundred 
pounds  sterling  towards  the  fabric  of  the  school.  Dean  Colet  perceived  a 
design  in  it,  and,  by  leave  of  the  bishop,  got  that  money  to  be  laid  out 
vpcm  the  vestments  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul.    After  he  had  finished  all» 
be  left  the  perpetual  care  and  oversight  of  the  estate  and  government  of  it, 
*— not  to  the  clergy,  not  to  the  bishop,  not  to  the  chapter,  nor  to  any  great 
^sinister  at  court;  but  amongst  the  married  laymen,  to  the  Company  of 
Mercers,  men  of  probity  and  reputation.    And  when  he  was  asked  Uie  rea- 
Bon  of  so  committing  this  trust,  he  answered  to  this  effect : — ^That  there 
Vaa  no  absolute  certainty  in  human  affairs ;  but  for  his  part,  he  found  less 
cormption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens,  than  in  any  other  order  or  degree  of 
mankind."     Erasmus  often  referred  to  the  wisdom  and  honesty  of  Dr. 
Colet  in  preferring  a  married  man  for  the  master  of  his  school ;  and  again, 
married  men  for  the  trustees  and  guardians  of  it.  Besides  which,  the  dean 
might  be  further  induced  to  make  this  wise  choice,  upon  the  account  of 
that  strange  turn  the  church  affairs  were  taking  about  this  time.     And 
here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  school  is  not  hampered  or  clogged  with 

^P— ^^^^— ^^      ■  ^— ^— ■  I  I  I  ^^'^—       '         '  I  II  !■  Ill  Hill 

*  Some  other  antient  inscriptionB,  as  also  modem  ones,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  and 
about  the  new  fabric.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noled,  tbat  the  new  school  was  built  in 
1670  much  according  to  the  ancient  model,  though  more  magnificently;  above  X6,000 
beUig  laid  out  upon  it  by  the  worshipful  Company  of  Mercers. 
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any  statute  which  might  hinder  it  from  heing  generally  useful  to  thewodd. 
Not  only  natives  of  the  city,  but  they  that  were  born  in  any  other  pait  of 
the  kingdom,  and  even  those  who  are  foreigners,  and,  as  the  founder  ei-- 
presses  it,  of  all  nations  and  countries,  are  capable,  under  the  same  good 
restrictions  as  others,  to  be  partakers  of  its  privileges.  And  the  good 
founder's  wisdom  is  also  very  apparent,  in  giving  liberty  to  dedaie  the 
sense  of  his  statutes  in  general ;  and  from  time  to  time  to  alter  and  ooneeb 
add  and  diminish,  as  should  in  after  times  be  thought  proper,  or  ihodd 
any  way  tend  to  the  better  government  of  the  school. 

By  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's  school  it  was  appointed,  that  "  there  shooU 
be  taught  in  the  school  children  of  all  nations  and  countries,  indifierai%» 
to  the  number  of  153,  according  to  the  number  of  seats  in  the  school,"  ind 
in  allusion  to  the  number  of  fish  taken  by  St.  Peter,  John  ch.  xxi,  v.  S. 
The  statutes  also  "  ordained  there  a  master,  and  a  sunnaster,  and  a  chip- 
lain,  with  sufficient  and  perpetual  stipends  ever  to  endure,  and  set  patroiN 
and  defenders,  governors  and  rulers  of  that  same  school,  the  most  hoDOt 
and  faithful  fellowship  of  the  Mercers  of  London."  "As  touching  in  liiii 
school  what  shall  be  taught  of  the  masters,  and  learned  of  the  scholan,  it 
passeth  my  wit,"  writes  the  dean,  "  to  devise  and  determine  in  particukri 
but  in  general  to  speak  and  somewhat  to  say  my  mind,  I  would  they  wen 
taught  always  in  good  literature,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  good  aathon^ 
such  as  have  the  very  Roman  eloquence  joined  with  wisdom,  apeciallf 
christian  authors,  that  wrote  their  wisdom  with  clean  and  chaste  Latiiw 
either  in  verse  or  in  prose ;  for  my  intent  is  by  this  school  specially  to  in^ 
crease  knowledge  and  worshipping  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ  Jesn,  and 
good  christian  life  and  manners  in  the  children."  The  limits  of  thil 
sketch  will  not  permit  us  to  relate  at  any  greater  length  what  he  required 
to  be  taught,  but  we  propose  on  another  occasion,  in  connection  with  a 
notice  of  the  life  of  William  Lilly,  the  first  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  to 
show  how  much  the  pious  founder  of  this  school  had  grammar  learning  tt 
heart,  and  that  he  laboured  himself  to  be  the  perpetual  teacher  and  in- 
structor  of  it. 

Dr.  Knight,  the  biographer  of  the  dean,  whose  work  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  whose  words  have  been  as  far  as  possible  adopted  in  the 
foregoing  sketch,  observes,  that  this  school,  which  has  continued  above 
two  hundred  years,  would  have  no  cause  to  envy  any  of  its  standing  in 
Europe,  if  a  complete  catalogue  could  have  been  given  of  the  names  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  bred  up  in  it,  and  which  might  have  been  done. 
if  care  had  been  taken  to  keep  a  register  of  every  admission  into  the  school. 
This,  being  handed  down  from  time  to  time,  would  have  been  a  great  credit 
to  the  school,  as  well  as  service  to  the  world.  Such  sort  of  diptychi 
should  be  hung  up  in  every  public  school,  especially  those  of  ancient  fonn* 
dation,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  boys  to  follow  their  famous 
leaders. 

Notwithstanding  the  infelicity  of  those  times.  Dean  Colet  was  justly  va- 
lued by  all  good  and  wise  men  for  his  learning  and  integrity  ;  and,  even  in 
spite  of  his  enemies,  in  favour  with  the  king  and  parliament :  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  for  his  sake,  that,  by  an  act  made  in  the  third  year  of 
Henry  VIII,  1511,  or  1512,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  for  the  time  being,  was 
made  one  of  the  examinants  and  approvers  of  all  persons  within  the  city  of 
London  to  be  admitted  to  practise  as  physicians  or  surgeons,  and  to  give 
letters  of  testimonial  under  his  seal  of  such  trial  and  approbation.  He 
was  afterwards  made  chaplain  and  preacher  in  ordinary  to  the  king  ;  and, 
if  Erasmus  is  not  mistaken,  he  was,  before  his  death,  admitted  to  be  one 
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'  the  privy  council.  The  death  of  some  of  his  friends,  whom  he  highly 
teemed,  happening  about  1517,  did  very  much  tend  towards  weaning  him 
om  this  world ;  for  the  sweating  sickness  raging  much  in  London,  Eras* 
nUy  then  at  Lou  vain,  and  Colet,  at  home,  had  almost  every  day  some 
Bieting  news  of  the  death  of  their  friends.  As  already  stated,  he  would 
sfinre  this  have  cast  himself  into  some  monastery  or  cell  for  retirement 
nd  stricter  life,  if  he  could  have  found  any  wherein  studies  and  devotions 
ridibeen  the  sole  enjoyment  of  those  they  called  religious;  and  now,  to- 
mxd»  the  close  of  his  life,  he  seemed  in  a  good  measure  to  have  resumed 
le'same  thoughts  again :  for  observing  the  strictest  sect  at  home  were 
le  Carthusians,  who  had  more  of  the  austere  gravity,  silence,  and  solitude 
uu  any  other  order,  he  was  inclined  to  be  near  them,  though  not  among 
tern.  For  this  purpose,  as  we  are  informed  by  Erasmus,  he  built  a  con- 
silient, and  what  they  called  a  magnificent  house  within  the  precinct  of 
le  Charter-house,  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond  Palace  :— "He  said,  he  pre- 
ind  this  seat  for  his  old  age ;  that,  when  broken  with  infirmities,  and 
■able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  function,  he  might  here  retire  from 
le  world,  and  with  two  br  three  choice  friends  (among  whom,"  says  Eras- 
im,  "  he  was  wont  to  reckon  me),  study  and  practise  the  true  christian 
hiloaophy.  Yet  death  prevented  him.  He  was  taken  with  the  sweating 
dmess,  a  disease  peculiar  to  England,  and  relapsing  into  it  a  third  time, 
e  *ery  hardly  escaped  with  life ;  and  from  the  relics  of  that  distemper  he. 
A  into  a  consumption,  that  soon  carried  him  off.  He  was  buried  on  the 
sath  side  of  the  choir  of  his  own  church  of  St.  Paul's,  with  a  humble  mo*- 
ament  that  he  had 'several  years  before  appointed  and  prepared,  with  only 
lie  inscription  on  it, — Joannes  Coletus,"  He  died  in  September,  15 1^. 
ome  time  before  this,  finding  himself  under  a  sensible  decay,  and,  as  it 
ere.  having  received  the  sentence  of  death,  he  took  care,  in  the  first  place» 
I  settle  the  perpetuity  of  his  school,  and  to  direct  the  government  of  it  by 
book  of  statutes,  drawn  up  and  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  by  him 
elivered  to  the  first  master,  William  Lilly,  June  18,  1518.  Of  these  sta- 
ites,  it  has  been  observed  by  Fuller,  in  his  Church  history,  that  it  is  hard 
>  ny,  whether  he  left  better  laws  for  the  government  of  his  school,  or  lands 
Mr  tiie  maintenance  thereof. 


0otiM  of  IQotAi. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Schiller's  william  tell.     12mo.  pp.  110.     (/.  W,  Parker.) 
schilleb's  maid  of  ORLEANS.     12mo.  pp.  124.     (Ibid,) 

BBSS  nicely  printed  books  are  the  promising  commencement  of  a  series 
I  selections  from  the  best  German  writers, — designed  for  the  use  of  that 
ready  numerous  and  now  daily  increasing  class,  who  have  made  such 
rogress  in  the  language  as  to  read  it  with  some  facility,  but  require  guid- 
Qce  in  the  choice  of  books  as  regards  the  matter  as  well  as  the  style.  The 
sries  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Bernays  of  King's  College, 
hose  name  and  ofiice  are  a  security  for  such  a  selection  as  may  be  placed 
ithout  hesitation  in  the  hands  of  young  people,  as  also  for  the  usefulness 
f'the  introduction  and  notes.  These  are  not  critical,  but  simply  explana* 
iry  of  passages  and  terms  which  the  dictionary  does  not  sufficiently  aid 
le  student  in  understanding,  e.  g,,  provincialisms  and  historical  allusions. 
iTe  hope  the  series  will  at  once  meet  with  the  success  which,  from  its  por* 
lUe  size,  clear  type,  and  useful  but  never  cumbrous  notes,  it  well  de« 
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serves;  especially  as  the  publisher  intiinates,  that  the  rapidity  of  its  issos 
will  be  regulated  by  the  reception  of  its  first  numbers. 

OUTLINES  OF  GEOGEAPBY,  PBINCIFALLY  ANCIENT:  WITH  INTBODU CTQIT 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  ON  THE  BUT 
MANNER    OF   TEACUINO    6E0GRAFHY.       12inO.      pp.  224.       (Black,  ££»• 

hurgh ;  Longmans,  London,) 

This  work  well  deserves  the  attention  which  its  title  seems  designed  to 
invite.    The  introductory  observations  on  the  system  of  the  world  give,  in 
short  compass  and  in  very  plain  and  intelligible  language,  a  sufficiently 
full  account  of  the  general  appearance  of  our  earth  and  of  its   movemeDtt 
in  the  heavens,  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  meaning  and  me 
of  the  lines  and  circles  on  artificial  globes.     Both  these  introductory,  ob- 
servations and  the  method  of  teaching  geography,  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  work,  have  for  many  years  been  brought  to  the  test  of  experience  in 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers.    The 
result  of  this  experience  is,  that  in  studying  the  geography  of  any  countij* 
the  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  settling  its  boundaries,  its  length  and 
breadth,  latitude  and  longitude,  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  phyncil 
characters, — its  line  of  coast  where  the  country  is  maritime,  the  moun- 
tains, the  rivers  with  their  tributary  streams,  and  the  valleys  between  tlie 
mountain  ranges.     The  next  step  is  to  follow  each  of  the  rivers  from  the 
source  downwards,  observing  what  important  places  are  close  upon  it,  or 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  either  bank ;  and  if  the  same  process  be 
adopted  with  the  tributary  streams,  and  the  line  of  sea-coast  where  the 
country  is  maritime,  it  will  be  found  that  few  places  of  consequence  hate 
been  omitted,  and  that  their  positions  are  advantageously  fixed  in  the  me- 
mory.    After  going  through  this  outline  of  what  has  a  real  existence  in 
nature,  the  learner  may  proceed  to  those  divisions  of  the  territory  into  pro- 
vinces, circles,  and  countries,  which  are  arbitrary,  and  have  no  natural  cfaa* 
racter  or  assured  permanence.     These  conventional  divisions  are  impoi- 
tant,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  history  of  past  or  present 
times,  but  they  are  most  readily  acquired  and  retained  when  joined  with  a 
knowledge  of  physical  geography.     Whilst  the  memory  should  not  be 
overburthened  with  a  multitude  of  names,  as  many  impressive  associations 
as  pQSsible  should  be  connected  with  the  details  which  are  ^ven.     Modem 
geography  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  antient,  and  each  be  made  to 
throw  light  upon  the  other,  which  may  be  done  by  tracing  the  relation,  in 
many  cases,  between  the  antient  appellation  and  the  modern  name,  and  by 
passages  from  the  poets  and  other  writers,  in  which  they  describe,  or  al- 
lude to,  either  local  peculiarities,  or  the  mythological  and  political  history 
of  the  places  in  question.     It  is  upon  principles  such  as  these  that  the  out- 
lines of  ancient  geography  in  this  work  are  drawn  out.     Since  almost 
everything  important  for  the  use  of  the  classical  student  is  comprehended 
within  the  countries,  states,  and  empires  which  border  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, or  touch,  in  some  point,  either  that  body  of  water,  or  the  gulphs  and 
minor  seas  connected  with  it ;  the  reader  is  supposed  to  set  out  from  Calpe, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  travel  round  all  the  indentations  of 
the  coast  till  he  arrives  at  Abyla,  the  other  pillar,  on  the  African  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     Thus,  the  first  article  in  the  outlines  is  Spain ; 
at  the  head  of  which  is  given  its  length  and  breadth,  its  latitude  and  longi- 
tude ;  then  the  mountain  ranges  and  larger  rivers,  and  so  on  as  above  de- 
scribed.     The  teacher  is  recommended  to  use  a  board  on  which  the  great 
natural  features  above  enumerated,  and  those  only,  shall  be  delineated; 
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irliere  no  river,  or  tributary  stream,  or  town,  shall  be  inserted,  except  those 
which  are  to  form  the  ground- work  of  the  instruction.  The  writer  recom« 
mends  a  quadrangular  board,  of  a  jet-black  unreflecting  surface,  and  that 
the  skeleton  map  should  be  drawn  upon  it  with  chalks,  of  colours  appro* 
priate  to  the  objects  delineated,  which  will  be  found  greatly  to  assist  the 
memory.  Skeleton  maps,  made  to  fold  out  beyond  the  text,  are  given  in 
the  book,  with  each  country,  and  which  \yill  enable  a  student,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  teach  himself,  and  greatly  assist  teachers  in  acquiring  the  system 
recommended.  Specimens  are  given,  in  notes  added  to  the  articles,  of  the 
kind  of  information  which  the  teacher  should  give  in  his  instructions. 
Short  quotations  from  the  poets,  descriptive  of  the  country  or  of  anything 
important  connected  with  it,  are  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  with  re- 
ferences to  the  places  alluded  to.  These  the  author  justly  considers  of 
great  importance  as  a  means  of  classical  instruction,  and  their  selection  is 
evidently  the  result  of  long  experience  in  his  profession.  Extracts  of 
greater  length  and  of  a  geographical  character,  selected  from  Lucan, 
Statins.  Claudian,  and  others,  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  "  Outlines,"  and 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by  candidates  for  university  honors,  as  exer- 
ioaes  on  which  to  try  their  strength  before  they  enter  the  arena. 

THE  WOODEN  WALLS  OF  OLD  BSfGLAND  :  OB,  THE  LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED 
▲DMZBALS.  BT  MARGARET  FRASBR  TYTLEE,  AUTHORESS  OF  "  TALES  OF 
TRB   6BEAT   AND    BRAVE,"    AND    "TALES    OF   GBEAT   AND    GOOD    KINGS." 

Post  8vo.    pp.  332.     (Hatchard.J 

Thb  admirals  of  whose  lives  sketches  are  given  in  this  little  volume,  are. 
Lord  Rodney,  Earl  Howe,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  de  Saumarez,  Lord  Col- 
lingwood.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Viscount  Exmouth.  It  is  dedicated  to  a 
"  sailor  boy,"  and  confessedly  written  with  the  design  of  conveying  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  to  the  young.  The  style  is  light  and  interesting,  and 
the  tale  is  told  so  as  to  insinuate  rather  than  expressly  teach  the  lesson. 
The  authoress  at  the  commencement  of  Lord  Rodney's  life  expresses  her 
desire  "  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  gradual  progress,  from  the  open,  generous, 
trusting  nature  of  childhood,  to  the  high  resolve,  the  unblemished  honor, 
the  dauntless  courage  of  the  great  man."  As,  however,  it  might  have 
been  expected,  few  notices  or  anecdotes  of  the  early  lives  of  these  naval 
heroes  have  been  preserved,  but  such  as  have  been  handed  down  are  re- 
lated in  a  simple  and  very  pleasing  manner.  In  proof  of  this  we  will  give 
the  following  account  of  incidents  recorded  of  the  youthful  days  of  Lord 
Exmouth : — 

^'  Edward  Pellew,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  left  an  orphan,  and  it  may  almost 
be  said  friendless,  for  tliere  were  few  to  interest  themselves  in  his  welfare,  and 
none  likely  to  advance  him  in  that  line  of  liic  which  he  had  very  early  determined 
to  follow. 

*'  A  resolve  to  strun^pflc  alone,  and  unassisted,  through  all  difficulties,  and  a 
steady  determination  to  follow  the  one  stniight  path  of  rectitude  and  honor,  rarely 
ftils,  even  in  this  world,  to  meet  its  reward,  and  such  was  the  case  with  Edward 
Pellew.  A  fearless  little  fellow,  too,  he  mast  have  been,  even  from  infancy, 
for  tiie  first  anecdote  we  arc  told  of  his  daring  spirit  occuncd  when  not  nine 
years  old. 

"  A  house  which  contained  a  considerahle  quantity  of  gunpowder  had  taken 
fire,  and  while  the  rest  of  the  bystanders  stood  looking  on  in  hopeless  dismay,  ex- 
pecting momentarily  the  destniction  of  property  that  must  ensue,  the  fearless  boy, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  preserved  the  whole,  and  removing  the  powder  from 
the  burning  walls,  had  it  caiTicd  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  (iod  of  power  at  that 
moment  surely  watched  over  the  generous  and  disinterested  child,  and  hazardous 
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as  was  the  undcrtakiDg,  under  tbat  protection  be  moved  secure  even  among  tk 
destroying  element  that  surrounded  him. 

*'  Hls  next  feat  was  not  so  commendatory',  and  sorry  am  I,  that  truth  compds 
me  to  tell  of  our  little  hero  being  a  rush-away  from  school.  Me  had  quarrdlci 
and  fought  witli  a  hoy  of  his  own  age,  and,  not  choosing  to  await  the  threatened 
punishment,  nin  away,  informing  his  almost  sole  guardian,  a  brother  little  moR 
than  two  years  his  senior,  that  as  he  never  could  submit  to  be  flogged,  be  was  » 
solved  to  go  to  sea.  That  resolve,  iu  1770  (he  was  then  14),  was  put  inta  eseeor 
tion. 

*'  His  first  ship  was  the  Juno,  commanded  by  Captain  Stott,and  here  he  anil 
i^ave  a  proof  of  tiiat  generous  nature,  which,  throtigh  his  whole  life,  distinffoiafli 
him  as  the  ready  assistant  of  all  whose  situation  was  one  of  distress  and  aaoga 
Frank  Cole,  a  little  midshipman,  3  or  4  years  younger  than  our  hero,  luid,lj 
some  childish  fault,  so  exasperated  his  commander,  that  handing  bim  his  dii- 
churgc,  he  ordered  a  boat,  and  desired  that  the  boy  should  immediately  be  sentn 
shore.  The  poor  little  fellow  was  about  to  obey,  and  to  be  left,  child  as  he  m, 
friendless  and  alone  in  a  foreign  country,  for  the  ship  was  in  the  port  of  MiF 
seilles.  But  Edward  Pellew,  though  no  powerful  assistant  or  guardian,  could BOt 
7)rook  this  thought,  and  going  to  the  captain,  *■  If  Frank  Cole  is  to  be  turned  oit 
of  the  ship.  Sir,'  he  said, '  I  hope  you  will  turn  me  out  too.'  He  took  him  atlni 
word,  and  the  boys  left  the  vessel,  but  not  until  the  unjust  and  harsh  treatmentof 
Captain  Stott  had  raised  for  them  a  friend  in  one  of  the  lieutenants,  Lord  Hogl 
Seymour,  who,  finding  that  they  were  altogether  without  money,  kindly  gavetboi 
an  order  on  his  agent  in  Marseilles. 

*'  On  shore,  Edward  Pellew  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  witli  another  friend, 
or  rather  acquaintance,  who  had  in  fonner  days  slightly  known  his  family,  sid 
who  now  offered  him  a  passage  in  his  ship  to  Lisbon,  from  whence  he  could  eash 
fnid  a  vessel  sailing  for  P^ngland.  This  proffer,  however,  was  made  to  him  alon; 
his  friend  declined  burdening  himself  with  another  passenger,  and  little  Fmk 
Cole  was  to  remain  behind.  But  once  more  the  generous  boy  declined  the  besB* 
fit  his  compuni(m  was  not  to  share,  and  so  earnestly  did  he  plead  in  bis  behalf 
and  so  positively  refused  to  leave  him,  that  yielding  at  last,  the  boys  were  botk 
granted  a  passage  to  Lisbon. 

"  In  his  next  ship,  the  Blond,  Edward  Pellew  met  with  a  very  different  com- 
mander. Captain  Pownoll  soon  appreciated  the  high  character  of  bis  midship- 
man, and  such  to  the  day  of  his  death  was  his  kindness  towards  bim,  thatne 
orjihan  boy  felt  for  hiui  all  tlie  affection  and  respect  he  might  have  done  for  i 
parent. 

'^  I  have  told  you  that  at  nine  years  old  he  had  performed  his  first  feat,  of  tes- 
ciiiug,  at  great  risk  to  himself,  tlie  property  and  it  may  be  the  lives  of  others;  and 
a  greater  number  of  such  instances  occur  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Pellew,  or  as  the  wri- 
ter of  the  Naval  and  Military  Almanac  calls  him,  '  the  apostle  and  champion  of 
humanity,'  than  in  any  other  I  have  ever  met  with.  Here  is  one  that  I  must  not 
pass  over.  Soon  after  joining  the  Blond,  a  man  fell  overboard  ;  young  Pelleir 
was  at  that  moment  stiinding  on  the  fore-yard,  and  the  vessel  was  going  fast 
through  the  water,  but  without  hesitation  he  sprang  forward  and  rescued  the  life 
of  the  sailor.  Captain  Po>mio11  reproached  him  for  his  rash  daring,  but  in  speak- 
ing  of  it  aftenvards  to  the  officers,  it  is  said  that  he  shed  tears  of  delight,  declar- 
ing that  Pellew  was  tlie  most  noble  fellow  he  had  ever  known." 

THE    CHURCH    CATECHISM,  ILLUSTRATED    BY    PASSAGES    FROM    THE    BOOK  09 
COMMON     PRAYER.       BY     THE      REV.      ROWLAND      SMITH,    M.A.        pp.    36. 

18mo,     ('Second  EditonJ.     (Masters,) 

On  a  former  occasion,  during  the  past  year,  we  recommended  the  fifst 
edition  of  this  little  work  as  supplying'  an  excellent  means  of  rendering  the 
young  familiar  with  the  language  and  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Of 
this  edition,  therefore,  we  will  only  say,  that,  although  reduced  to  half  the 
price  of  the  former  one,  it  is,  as  to  its  contents,  both  enlarged  and  im- 
proved ;  and  that  it  may  prove  valuable  to  teachers,  not  only  on  accouDt 
of  the  parallel  passages  to  the  Church  Catechism^  which  it  actually  fur- 
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nishes*  but  also  aa  suggesting  to  them  a  carrying  out  of  the  same  system 
with  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in  their  daily  instruc- 

<9TTLXb'b   XLBMXNTS    of   MODXBN    bistort,  continued   to    1846,   WITH   A 

CBBOMOLOGiCAL  TABLE.     24mo.     pp.  230.     (Block,  Edinburgh.) 

is  a  cheap  reprint  of  the  2nd  Volume  of  "  Tytler's  Elements  of  Ge- 
History,"  with  some  corrections  and  additions,  and  a  continuation  to 
present  *  time.  For  a  compendium  of  modem  history  it  is  at  once  as 
and  as  comprehensive  as  any  work  of  the  kind  which  we  have  met 
and  it  is  a  decided  recommendation  of  such  a  work,  that  it  has  pro- 
led  from  an -author  of  established  reputation;  since  this,  in  a  great 
t»  relieves  teachers  from  the  responsibility  they  might  otherwise  in- 
ia  adopting  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer,  of  whose  competency 
^^ttiy  might  be  incapable  of  judging.  It  roust  be  remembered,  however, 
-  jimt  this  work  contains  only  the  "  Elements"  of  Modem  History,  and  that 
ir^ft-ia  mainly  valuable  as  a  frame  work,  wherein  to  contemplate  leading  con- 
Lji(iettDporary  events  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  for  the  details  of  which 
Vfjiference  must  be  made  to  the  separate  histories  of  those  countries. 


9ocuments{. 


^a^0^^^>*^m0^^0^ 


The  ibUowing  are  the  four  clauses  drawn  up  by  the  Education  Committee 

of  Privy  Council,  referred  to  at  page  282. 

A. 

'.*  Akd  subject  to  and  in  confprmity  with  the  declaration  aforesaid  to  the  said 
.  lehool  and  premises,  and  where  uo  other  disposition  is  made,  the  funds  or  en- 
dowments thereof,  shall  be  directed,  controlled,  governed,  and  managed  in  man- 
ner hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  the  minister  for  the  time  being  of  the 
aaid  ,  or  in  his  absence  his  curate,  shall  have 

the  mperintendence  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars,  at- 
tending the  said  school,  and,  in  case  any  difference  should  arise  between  the 
said  minister  or  curate  and  the  committee  of  management  hereinafter  mentioned, 
respecting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars,  or  any  regulation  connected 
therewith,  the  said  minister  or  curate,  or  any  member  of  the  said  committee  of 
mBnagement,  may  cause  a  statement  of  the  matter  in  difference  to  be  laid  before 
the.  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  writing,  a  copy  of  such  statement  having  been  pre- 
vioasly  communicated  to  the  said  committee  of  management,  the  said  bisLop  may 
hear  me  parties  and  determine  the  matter  in  difference,  and  the  decision  of  the 
liishpp  in  writing  thereon  when  laid  before  the  said  committee  of  management, 
shall  oe  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  matter.  But  in  all  other  respects  the  ma- 
nasement,  direction,  control,  and  government  of  the  said  school  and  premises, 
and  of  the  funds  or  endowments  thereof,  and  the  selection,  appointment,  and  dis- 
missal of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  and  their  assistants,  shall  be  vested 
in  Knd  exercised  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  minister  of  the  said 

for  the  time  being,  his  licensed  curate  or  curates,  if  the  minister 
shall  appoint  him  or  them  upon  the  said  committee,  the  churchwardens  for  the 
time  being,  if  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
atfaer  persons,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  residents,  or  having  a  benefi- 
cial interest  to  the  extent  of  a  life  estate  at  the  least  in  real  property  situated  in 
the  said  ,  and  subscribers  in  the  current  year  to  the 

amount  of  twenty  shillings  at  the  least,  to  the  said  school,  the  said  last-mentioned 
persons  to  be  elected  annually  in  the  month  of  ,  by  subscribers  to 

the  said  school  to  the  amount  of  ten  shillings  per  annum  at  the  least,  and  quali- 
fi^  in  other  respects  as  the  persons  to  be  elected,  so  that  no  default  of  election  or 
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racancj  during  any  current  year  shall  prevent  tlie  oiher  members  of  the  commit- 
tee from  acting  until  the  next  annual  election,  or  until  the  vacancy  shall  be  othe^ 
wise  supplied.  The  minister  shall  be  chairman  of  all  meetings  of  the  committee 
of  management,  if  present,  and  when  not  present,  any  otlier  member  of  the  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  members  present  shall  preside,  and  in  case  of  an  equafitj 
of  votes,  the  chainnan  for  the  time  being  sliall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 
The  committee  shall  annually  elect  from  amongst  its  members,  one  to  act  as  se- 
cretary, who  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for 
that  purpose,  and  shall  give  due  notice  to  all  the  committee  before  any  eztiaoTdi- 
nary  meeting.  And  the  said  committee  of  management  shall  have  power  from 
time  to  time  in  the  month  of  to  select  and  appoint  a  conunittfla 

of  not  more  than  ladies,  being  members  of  the  Church  of 

England,  to  assist  them  in  the  visitation  and  management  of  the  girls' and  in- 
fant schools,  which  ladies'  committee  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  close  of  tbe 
current  year. 

B. 

And  subject  to  and  in  confonnity  with  the  declaration  aforesaid,  the  said  school 
and  premises,  and  where  no  other  disposition  is  made,  the  funds  or  endowmenti 
thereof,  shall  be  directed,  controlled,  governed,  and  managed  in  manner  herein- 
after specified,  that  is  to  say,  the  minister  for  tlie  time  being  of  the  said 

,  or  in  his  absence  his  curate,  shall  have  the  superintendence 
of  the  moral  and  religious  instniction  of  the  scholars  attending  the  said  school, 
and  in  case  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  said  minister  or  curate,  and 
the  committee  of  management  hereinafler  mentioned,  respecting  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  scholars,  or  any  regulation  connected  therewith,  the  said  minister, 
or  curate,  or  any  member  of  the  said  committee  of  management,  may  cause  a 
statement  of  the  matter  in  difference  to  be  laid  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ii 
writing,  a  copy  of  such  statement  having  been  prenously  conmiunicated  to  tke 
said  committee  of  management,  the  said  bishop  may  hear  the  parties  and  deto- 
mine  the  matter  in  difference,  and  the  decision  of  the  bishop  in  writing  thereon, 
when  laid  before  the  said  committee  of  management,  shall  be  final  and  condusire 
upon  the  matter.  But  in  all  other  respects,  the  management,  direction,  control, 
and  government  of  the  said  school  and  premises,  and  the  funds  or  endowmentt 
thereof,  and  the  selection,  appointment,  and  dismissal  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress,  and  tlieir  assisttmts,  shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  a  conmut- 
tee  consisting  of  the  minister  of  the  said  for  the  time  being, 

his  licensed  curate  or  curates,  if  the  minister  shall  appoint  him  or  them  upon  the 
said  committee,  and  the  following  persons,  namely, 

the  said  last-mentioned  persons  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
residents,  or  having  a  beneficial  interest  to  the  extent  of  a  life  estate  at  the  least 
in  real  property  situated  in  the  said  > 

and  subscribers  in  the  current  year  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shillings  at  the  least 
to  the  said  school,  and  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  the  number  of  persons  last 
mentioned  by  death,  resignation,  incapacity,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  up  by  tbe 
election  of  a  person  or  persons  having  a  like  qualification,  such  election  to  be 
vested  in  the  subscribers  to  the  said  school  to  the  amount  of  ten  shillings  per  an- 
num at  the  least,  and  qualified  in  otner  respects  as  the  persons  to  be  elected,  lo 
that  no  default  of  election  or  vacancy  shall  prevent  the  other  members  of  tbe 
committee  from  acting  until  the  vacancy  shall  be  otherwise  supplied.  The  minis- 
ter shall  be  chairman  of  all  meetings  of  the  committee  of  management,  if  present, 
and  when  not  present,  any  other  member  of  the  committee  selected  by  the  mem- 
bers present,  shall  preside ;  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  chainnan  fat 
the  time  being  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  The  committee  shall  aunuallv 
select  from  among  its  members  one  to  act  as  secretary',  who  shall  keep  minutes  oif 
the  proceedings  in  a  book  to  be  pro\ided  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  give  due  no- 
tice to  all  the  committee  before  any  extraordinary  meeting.  And  the  said  com- 
mittee of  management  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  month  of 

,  to  select  and  appoint  a  committee  of  not  more  than 
ladies,  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  assist  lliem  in  the  visitation 
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and  management  of  the  giris'  and  infant  schools,  which  ladies'  committee  dull 
lemain  in  office  until  the  close  of  the  current  year. 

C. 

Provided  that,  if  at  any  time  the  bishop  of  the  said  diocese  shall  deem  it  expe* 
'dient  that  a  committee  of  the  parishioners,  being  subscribers  to  the  schools  and 
aembers  of  the  Church  of  England,  should  be  united  witb  the 
€f  the  said  parish,  or  in  his  absence  or  incapacity,  with  the  officiating  minister 
thereof,  for  the  management  of  the  school,  and  shall,  in  writing,  direct  that  sudi 
committee  shall  be  appointed,  the  said  school  and  premises,  and  (where  no  other 
disposition  is  made)  the  funds  and  endowments  thereof,  shall  thenceforth  be  di- 
TOOted,  controlled,  governed,  and  managed  in  manner  hereinafter  specified,  that  is 
to  say,  the  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  parish 

of  ,  or,  in  his  absence  or  incapacity,  the  officiating 

minister  aforesaid,  shall  have  the  superintendence  of  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
alruction  of  the  scholars  attending  the  said  school,  and  in  case  any  difference 
should  arise  between  the  said  minister  or  officiating  minister  and  the  committee 
of  management  hereinafter  mentioned  respecting  the  leligious  instruction  of  the 
acholars,  or  any  regrulation  connected  therewith,  the  said  , 

or  officiating  minister,  or  any  member  of  the  said  committee  of  management  may 
isause  a  statement  of  the  matter  in  difference  to  be  laid  before  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  in  writing,  a  copy  of  such  statement  having  been  previously  communi- 
4sated  to  the  said  committee  of  management,  the  said  bishop  may  hear  the  parties, 
and  determine  the  matter  in  difference,  and  the  decision  ofthe  bishop,  in  writing, 
thereon,  when  laid  before  the  said  committee  of  management,  shall  be  final  and 
•eoudusive  upon  the  matter.  But  in  all  other  respects  the  management,  direction, 
control,  and  government  of  the  said  school  and  premises,  and  the  funds  or  en- 
dowments thereof,  and  the  selection,  appointment,  and  dismissal  of  the  school- 
master and  schoolmistress  and  their  assistants  shall,  on  the  happening  of  the  event 
herein  provided  for,  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  conmiittee,  consisting  of 
the  of  the  said  parish  for  the  time  being,  his 

licensed  curate  or  curates  (if  the  shall  appoint 

him  or  them  upon  the  said  committee),  or  in  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the 

,  Uieu  of  the  officiating  minister,  and  of  four 
other  persons  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  said 

or  minister,  as  the  case  may  be,  out  of  persons  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  residents,  or  having  a  beneficial  interest  to  the  extent  of  a  life  estate 
at  the  least,  in  real  property  situated  in  the  said  parish,  and  subscribers  in  the 
current  year  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shillings  at  least  to  the  said  school,  and  any 
Tacancy  which  may  occur  in  the  number  of  persons  last  mentioned  by  death,  resig- 
nation, incapacity,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  election  of  a  person  or 
persons,  having  a  like  qualification,  such  election  to  be  vested  in  the  subscribers 
to  the  said  school  to  the  amount  of  ten  shillings  per  annum  at  tlie  least,  and  qua- 
lified in  other  respects  as  the  persons  to  be  elected,  so  however  that  no  default  of 
•election  or  vacancy  shall  prevent  the  other  members  of  the  committee  from  acting 
nntil  the  vacancy  shall  be  supplied.    The  ,  or  in 

his  absence,  the  officiating  minister,  shall  be  chairman  of  all  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  if  present,  and  when  not  present,  any  other  member  of  the 
committee  selected  by  the  members  present  shall  preside,  and  in  case  of  an  equa- 
lity of  votes,  the  chairman  for  the  time  being  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 
The  chairman  shall  annually  select  from  among  its  members  one  to  act  as  secre- 
tary, who  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  shall  give  due  notice  to  all  the  committee  before  any  extraordinary 
meeting. 

D. 

And  subject  to,  and  in  confonnity  with  the  declaration  aforesaid  to  the  school 
and  premises,  and  where  no  other  disposition  is  made,  the  funds  or  endontments 
thereof  shall  be  directed,  controlled,  governed,  and  managed  in  manner  herein- 
after mentioned  (that  is  to  say),  the  minister  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 

,  or  in  his  absence,  his  curate,  shall  have  the  superin- 
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tendence  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars  attending  the  said 
school,  and  in  case  any  difference  should  arise  hetween  the  said  minister  or  cunte 
and  the  committee  of  management,  hereinafter  mentioned,  respecting  the  reli^oas 
instruction  of  the  scholars,  or  any  regulation  connected  therewith,  the  said  minis- 
ter or  curate,  or  any  member  of  the  said  committee  of  management,  may  cause  a 
statement  of  the  matter  in  difference  to  be  laid  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
writing,  a  copy  of  such  statement  having  been  previously  communicated  to  the 
said  committee  of  management ;  the  said  bishop  may  hear  the  parties,  and  deter- 
mine the  matter  in  dispute,  and  the  decision  of  the  bishop,  in  writing,  thereon,  when 
laid  before  the  said  committee  of  management,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  matter ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  the  management,  direction,  control,  and  go- 
vernment of  the  said  school  and  premises,  and  of  the  funds  or  endowments  thereof, 
and  the  selection,  appointment,  and  dismissal  of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmis- 
tress and  their  assistants,  shall  be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  minister  of  the  said  for  the 
time  being,  his  licensed  curate  or  curates,  if  the  said  minister  shall  appoint  him 
or  them  upon  the  said  committee,  and  the  following  persons  (namely) 

said  last  mentioned  persons  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  any 
vacancy  which  may  occur  in  the  number  of  persons  last  mentioned,  by  death,  ze- 
signation,  incapacity,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  tilled  up  by  the  election  of  a  person, 
or  persons  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  such  election  to  he  vested 
in  the  remaining  members  of  the  said  committee  until  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
Avhich  the  school  is  situate,  shall  in  writing  direct,  that  such  person  orpenons 
shall  be  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  said  school  to  the  amount  of  ten  snillmgs 
per  annum  at  the  least,  and  qualified  in  otlier  respects  as  the  persons  to  be  elected, 
so  that  no  default  of  election  or  vacancy  shall  prevent  the  other  members  of  die 
committee  from  acting  until  the  vacancy  should  be  otherwise  supplied.  The  m- 
nister  shall  be  chairman  of  all  the  committees  of  management,  if  present,  and  lAn 
not  present,  any  other  member  of  the  committee  selected  by  the  members  presol 
shall  preside,  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  chairman  for  the  time  being 
shall  nave  a  second  or  casting  vote. 
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Juney  1847. 

ST.  MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL,  CHAP.'  I.— IX. 

1.  Point  out  indications,  in  the  nine  first  Chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  of  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Gospel,  and  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  wst  primarily 
intended.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the  Christian 
Church,  explaining  the  peculiar  position  which  they  held  in  the  apostotic  age, 
and  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  the  Hebrew  gospel,  supposing  that  one 
existed. 

2.  Ch.  i.  20. — Kokcaeis  to  ovofia  avrov  'Irfo'ovv'  avros  yap  (roxrci  top  \aop  atirav 
anb  T&v  dfiapTiav  avT&v,  Translate  this,  explaining  the  force  of  avri?  herOi  md 
hence  shew  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  which  St.  Matthew  refers. 

3.  Ch.  ii.  1. — 'Ei'  fjfitpais  'Hpoadov  tov  Paa-Ckeas.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the 
different  Herods  mentioned  in  Scripture.  'Apxt^aos  ^ao-tXevec.  What  was  the 
subsequent  history  of  Archelaus,  and  what  remark  do  you  make  on  the  word 
here  used  to  describe  his  government  ? 

4.  Explain  the  apparent  difficulties  in  the  following  prophecies,  as  quoted 
and  applied  by  the  Evangelist ;  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son :"  "  In 
Rama  there  was  a  voice  heard,  &c."  "  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene :"  '*  Him- 
self took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses.'' 

5.  Give  a  description  of  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  land  of  Palestine, 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Explain  fully  the  following  expressions : — ^ilL  1. 
€v  TJ  ^p^f^o  TTJs  *lov8aias,  5.  7ra(ra  rj  nepixoapos  tov  'lopdovov.  iv.  13.  Kan^pvaaifft 
t^v  TrapadaKao'a'iav,     15.  TcikiKaia  tcov  idv&v,     25.  AefcosroXcoff.     y.  1.  oiv/Siycif 
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t6  Upos*    vm.  28.  tls  t6  tr^pav  els  Tfjp  x^P<^  ^^^  Tepytojfv&v  [al.  Tepaaiiv&v] .  ix.  1. 
€ls  Tf^p  I6lap  ir6kuf, 

6.  Point  out  the  principal  characters  of  the  office  and  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist,  iii.  t.  9-  Explain  the  meaning  of  John  in  these  words,  and  shew  how 
they  are  connected  hoth  with  the  preceding  and  following  verses,  explaining 
the  peculiair  force  of  the  expression  la-xyp^rcpSs  /xov.  Malachi  uses  another 
IlliiitTation  of  the  same  truth :  what  is  it  ?    Why  was  it  necessary  for  Jesus  to 

'  come  to  John's  baptism  ? 

7.  In  the  account  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew, 
pcnnt  out  the  analogy  of  the  two  first,  to  those  to  which  the  children  of  Israel  had 
Deen  exposed,  and  confirm  your  view  of  the  parallel  by  a  reference  to  a  pre- 

'  ceding  passage. 

8.  Give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  especially  pointing  out 
'  the  relation  of  "  the  beatitudes"  to  the  dilFerent  portions  of  the  discourse. 

9.  V.  38. — *JlKov(raT€  ori  ipp^Brj'  *0(l)dcLkfi6v  carri  d<f)6(iKfiov,  Koi  dbSvra  dvrl 
6d6vros,  ic.r.X.  Explain  the  passage,  showing  that  our  Ix>rd*s  intention  was 
neither  to  abolish  nor  to  add  to  the  Law  of  God,  but  to  reveal  the  principles  on 
which  the  law  itself  is  founded. 

10  Explain  the  following  expressions — iSn-a  ev  ^  fila  Kepaia — lfvox_os  ttrrai  t§ 
lyfovf— n^  avpeHpi^  —  avridiKOs — Kohpavnjv — cnrofrrdcriov — ayyap€va'€i'-^d7r€X0V(ri 
»w  idtrOov — PaTro\oyriariT€~'^6v  aprovrov  iniovcriov — Pc^XrjfUvrjv  Kal  TTVpiirawxTav 
—TO  rdk&vuiv — rov  Kpaaircdov. 

11.  In  the  miracle  performed  upon  the  leper  (viii.  1)  explain  the  several  allu- 
uons  to  the  law  respecting  leprosy,  expressed  or  implied  in  the  narrative.  What 
conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  as  regards  the  person  and 
office  of  our  Lord  ? 

12.  viii.  28-34. — In  the  account  given  by  St.  Matthew  of  the  healing  of  these 
demoniacs,  what  variations  are  there  from  that  given  by  other  Evangelists,  and 
how  do  you  harmonize  the  different  statements  ?  What  general  remarks  would 
you  make  respecting  the  agreement  and  the  occasional  apparent  discrepancies  of 
ue  several  Evangelists? 

13.  What  are  the  principal  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament?  Give  a 
■hort  account  of  the  Syriac  and  the  Latin  versions. 

GENESIS  AND  EXODUS. 

1.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  gradual  revelation  of  the  person,  work,  and  offices 
of  a  Saviour,  as  exhibited  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  connecting  the 
express  promises  made  from  time  to  time,  both  with  the  circumstances  in  the 
luBtory  that  bear  a  typical  character,  and  with  divine  ordinances  that  were  in- 
-adtutod  for  the  same  purpose;  and  in  reference  to  the  last,  especially  point  out 
the  progressive  development  of  the  several  truths  implied  in  sacrifices,  until 

'the  institution  of  the  threefold  sacrifice  in  the  consecration  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  with  dates  of  the 
principal  events,  explaining  whatever  may  be  necessary  as  regards  both  the 
■efaronology  and  the  geographical  questions  connected  with  them. 

3.  Explain  fully,  oy  reference  to  the  Mosaical  history,  the  following  pas- 
sages: — 

Heb.  xii.  23. — "  The  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  bom." 
■    GsL  iii.  17. — ''The  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christy 
the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul." 

Gal.  iii.  19. — "The  law  *  *  *  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a 
Mediator." 

1.  Cor.  X.  1 — 3. — "  All  our  fathers  were  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea ;  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the 
same  spiritual  drink." 

4.  "  Candelabrum  tabemaculi,  sicut  et  mensa,  universalem  prsesentis  temporis 
ecdesiam  designat.  Ideo  namque  sunt  ante  velum."  Bed.  Comment.  Translate 
and  explain  this,  and  show  how  far  the  principle  of  interpretation  here  adopted 
has  the  sanction  of  Scripture. 
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THE  CRBED.   "I  BEUEVE  •  •  •  BORN  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MART/' 

1.  Show  from  other  formularies  of  our  Church  in  what  sense  she  refers  to  the 
Creed,  as  containnig  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Explain  firom  Scrip* 
tnre  the  origin,  use,  and  object  of  the  Creed. 

3.  **  I  believe  in  God  the  Father." — State  the  different  senses  in  which  God  is 
the  Father,  illustrating  them  by  quotations  from  Scripture. 

3.  "  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth." — On  what  ground  is  the  work  of  Creation 
especially  attributed  to  God  the  Father,  and  how  do  you  account  for  the  inser- 
tion of  tnis  article  in'  the  creeds  of  the  primitive  Church  ? 

4.  ''And  in  Jesus  Christ." — Explain  folly  the  connexion  of  the  ofiidal  tide  of 
our  Lord  with  the  threefold  office  implied  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  given  to  him 
as  man. 

5.  "  His  only  Son." — How  is  this  expression  developed  in  the  Nlcene  Creed, 
and  on  what  accormt  ?  Give  proofs  from  Scripture  of  the  essential  and  eternal 
Divinity  of  Christ,  especially  pointing  out  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  his 
title  as  "the  Son,"  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  arguments  drawn  £rom  that 
expression. 

6.  "  His  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary." — Explain  the  doctrines  respecting  the  constitution  of 
Christ's  person,  as  involved  in  these  words,  and  as  summed  up  under  tiie 
following  heads,  "  akriBas,  rtk^tos,  d^icupirms,  davyxuras" 
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BettofCs  Charity. — ^The  scheme  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  money  left  by  Mr.  Betton  is  now 
finally  settled.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
annual  maintenance  of  Church  schools  for 
the  poor  throughout  England  and  Wales. 
The  Ironmongers'  Company  are  the  trustees 
and  distributors  of  the  fund ;  the  amount 
of  which  is  dS5,000  a  year»  or  thereabouts. 
It  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  twenty- 
six  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  in 
such  apportionment  regard  is  to  be  had  "  to 
the  population,  to  the  number  of  parishes 
or  ecclesiastical  districts,  and  to  the  number 
of  schools  most  proper  to  be  supported  and 
assisted  in  each  diocese,  so  that  the  benefit 
of  the  charity  may  be  fairly  and  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  kingdom."  By  the 
present  apportionment,  the  largest  annual 
sum  awarded  is  £360  to  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  smallest  yearly  sum  is  £80, 
awarded  to  the  diocese  of  Rochester.  Many 
territorial  changes  have  been  made  in  dio- 
ceses since  the  apportionments  took  place ; 
and  other  changes  are  in  contemplation. 
These  alterations  in  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  dioceses  will  call  for  a  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  apportionment  of  the  fund; 
and  power  is  given  to  the  Ironmongers* 
Company  to  effect  this  change  as  often  as 
circumstances  require  it.  No  annual  grant 
is  to  be  less  than  £5,  or  more  than  £20. 
Sunday  schools  merely,  and  schools  for  in- 
fants under  seven  years  of  age,  are  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  Moreover, 
where  a  boys'*  school  and  girls'  school  are 
under  the  same  management,  and  are  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  same  popula- 
tion they  are  to  be  regarded  as'one  establish- 
ment, and  one  grant  is  to  be  deemed  suffi- 


cient for  both.  The  decree  further  lays  it 
down,  that  the  schools  especially  preferred 
for  assistance  shall  be  those  in  which  in- 
struction is  given  both  on  Sundays  and  on 
every  day  throughout  the  week.  It  is  like- 
wise decreed,  that  a  preference  shall  be  given 
to  the  claims  of  schools  which  have  been 
recentiy  established,  where  the  difficulties 
incident  to  a  new  undertaking  are  stiil  to 
be  overcome ;  and  that  among  new  schools 
those  shall  be  preferred  which  are  connected 
with  new  district  churches,  where  the  der- 
gyman  chiefiy  depends  for  his  support  opon 
the  pew  rents,  or  where  the  local  reMranes 
are  required  for  church  building  and  other 
similar  purposes.  Notice  of  all  grants  pro- 
posed to  be  made  to  schools  is  to  be  given 
by  the  Ironmongers'  Company  to  the  bishops 
of  the  dioceses,  in  which  such  schools  are 
situated,  one  month  before  the  grants  are 
made.  And  in  case  any  bishop  shall  within 
the  month  make  any  communication  to  the 
Ironmongers'  Company  on  the  suliject  of 
any  of  the  proposed  grants,  or  otherwise 
relating  to  the  charity,  the  company,  is 
coming  to  a  determination  on  the  grants, 
or  other  communication  of  the  bishops  re« 
lating  to  the  charity,  are  to  give  due  ooniip 
deration  to  such  communication,  and  to  in- 
form the  bishops  of  their  determiaatios 
thereon.  All  clergymen  and  school  mana- 
gers, who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
annual  grant  out  of  this  fund,  should  apply 
for  it  immediately.  Applications  are  to  be 
addressed  to  S.  A.  Bkck,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the 
Ironmongers'  Company,  Fencharch  Street; 
London,  who  will  courteously  attend  to  all 
such  communic9tiora.-^Repirto/Naikml 
Society,  1847. 
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Ons  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  that  new  life  which  seems  to  have  heen 
fased  into  the  church  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  the  more  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truth,  that  men  are  not  absolved  fro.m  the  responsibility, 
and  freed  from  concern  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellows  by  dint  of  contributing 
money  to  the  schemes  of  modern  philanthropy, — that  personal  toil,  the  sa- 
crifice of  personal  ease  is  demanded  to  stem  the  evil,  and  to  be  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  the  Almighty.  Thus,  as  individual  religion  is  more  realized,  we 
recognize  more  surely  our  obligation  towards  our  neighbours;  and  as  we  es- 
cape from  **  the  stock-jobbing  theology  of  the  religious  world,"  we  rely  less 
upon  money  and  words  to  avert  the  progress  of  misery,  and  own  that  the 
active  ener^es  of  those  that  are  educated  are  required  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  brethren.     So  long  as  we  cheat  ourselves  by  the  literal  use  of 
general  terms,  and  demand  that  *•  the  church,"  or  "  the  state,"  or  "  the 
nation,"  or  "  the  middle  classes,"  should  do  their  duty,  we  are  only  delud- 
ing ourselves  as  to  the  real  delinquents.  He  that  would  benefit  his  fellows 
must  be  conscious  of  his  own  obligation  ;  must  learn  to  feel  that  "1"  and 
"  "we"  are  the  real  obstacles  to  improvement ;  in  short,  that  in  politics  and 
morals  there  are  no  impersonal  verbs.     More  especially  must  this  be  the 
case  in  all  measures  for  bettering  the  state  of  the  poor.     Whether  moral 
training  or  physical  improvement  be  aimed  at,  the  presence,  the  labour,  the 
sign  of  active  sympathy  in  the  wealthier  classes,  are  required  to  win  the 
confidence  and  ensure  the  co-operation  of  the  poor.     But  again,  without 
disparaging  the  value  of  money,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  at  all 
times  but  a  feeble  substitute  for  the  exertion  of  a  willing  heart.     Love  and 
sympathy  without  money  may  do  much  to  benefit  our  fellows  ;  whereas  . 
gold  is  worthless  without  the  hearty  display  of  human  affection.     All 
needful  measures  will  partake  more  or  less  of  self-sacrifice  and  individual 
tofl.     This  has  been  especially  the  character  of  the  movement  which  has 
established  the  poor  schools,  known  as  **  ragged  schools," — ^places  in  which 
"  the  vast  numbers  of  the  juvenile  population, — who  are  the  children  of 
depraved  and  vicious  parents,  who  are  growing  up  in  the  metropolis  with- 
out any  reli^ous  instruction  or  moral  culture, — whose  appearemce  ex- 
cludes them  h'om  a  Sunday  school,  and  whose  situation  debars  them  from 
daily  instruction,"*  may  be  trained  to  habits  of  self-control,  industry,  and 
religion.     In  another  paper  I  hope  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  position 
of  the  schools  as  regards  the  religious  bodies  which  divide  the  population 
of  this  country.  At  present  I  content  myself  with  remarking,  that  they  are 
wholly  external  to  the  church ;  that  though  "  those  who  undertake  the 
task  were  of  various  denominations,  church  people  and  dissenters,"t  yet 
inasmuch  as  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Church  is  excluded,  they  are 
x^ally  dissenting  schools.   I  make  this  remark,  not  to  criticize  or  disparage 
the  iaboars  of  ti^ose  teachers,  but  simply  to  prevent  misapprehension.     My 
object  now  is  to  give  the  reader  the  result  of  my  observations,  made  in 
Tarious  visits  to  these  schools ;  but  before  doing  so,  a  few  words  as  to 
their  origin  and  design,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 


*  OocMiontl  paper  of  Ragged  Schocl  Union,  No.  I . 
t  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1847,  article  "Ragged  Schools/'  c,  16. 
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The  Quarterly  Reviewer  tells  us,  that  "  the  ragged  schools  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  some  excellent  persons  in  humhle  life,  who  went  forth  into  the  streets 
and  alleys,  not  many  years  ago,  and  invited  these  miserable  outcasts  to 
listen  to  the  language  of  sympathy  and  care.  We  are  not  able  to  say  when 
exactly  the  first  beginning  was  made."*  In  one  of  the  papers  issued  by  the 
"  Ragged  School  Union"  we  are  told,  that  J**  these  schools  seem  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  very  necessities  of  the  case  (like  the  natural  productions 
of  the  soil),  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis;  they  have  been  formed 
unknown  to  each  other,  yet  all  having  the  same  object  in  view."  This  is 
probably  all  that  cnn  be  said  of  them  in  the  mass.  Each  school  has  its 
own  history,  its  own  record  of  difficulties  overcome ;  but  as  a  whole,  it 
seems  that  these  schools  arose  without  concert,  growing  out  of  the  acknow- 
ledged want  and  destitution  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  in- 
tended, t  Thej  existed  long  before  they  were  known  beyond  the  neigh- 
bourhoods in  which  they  were  located,  or  were  distinguished  by  a  common 
name.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  inquire  the  time  of  their  commencement. 
The  first  report  of  "  The  Ragged  School  Union"  (1845),  only  tells  us, 
"  that  from  time  to  time  schools  have  been  opened,"  and  instances  one  in 
which  even  then  upwards  of  five  thousand  children  had  **  been  admitted 
since  its  commencement/'^  One  thing,  however,  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind,  that  "  The  Union"  is  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  many  of 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  schools.  '*  From  time  to  time,"  amid  the  mass 
of  juvenile  outcasts  and  reprobates, — and  reprobates,  be  it  remembered,  be- 
cause outcast, — one  knot  of  enthusiasts  after  another  arose — men  often  of 
unwashed  hands  and  doubtful  refinement,  grim,  dusty,  toil-worn  trades- 
men or  merchants'  clerks,  with  energies  overspent  by  the  labours  of  the  day, 
and  love  uncramped  and  unfettered  by  •*  cockets,"  "bills  of  lading,"  and 
"  exchange  ;" — not  men  of  '*  large  and  comprehensive  views," —  con- 
tent to  neglect  duty  and  smother  the  calls  of  conscience  until  "  gigantic 
schemes,"  *'  respectable  movements,  **  combined  action,"  can  be  secured, 
and  who  abide,  with  folded  arms,  the  growth  of  crime,  until  the  torpor  of 
indifference  is  rudely  dispelled  by  the  portent  of  approaching  danger : — ^but 
men  who  saw  around  them  evil,  and  fancied  and  hoped  that  they  might  do 
somewhat  to  stem  the  torrent  of  iniquity, — who  knew  that  dirt  and  rags 
shrouded,  but  could  not  destroy,  the  form  of  humanity ;  that  within  the 
body  of  filth  and  squalor  lay  shrined  an  immortal  soul  for  which  Christ 
had  died,  and  remembered  that  the  humblest  one  amongst  us  is  called  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  sin, — that  the  meanest  of  mankind  is  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  his  brother.  Separately  they  made  their  encroachment 
upon  the  festering  mass  of  neglect  and  vice  which  deformed  and  brutalized 
their  own  neighbourhoods,  and  separately  they  succeeded  in  making  a  lodge- 

*  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1847,  article  "Ragged  Schools/* 
f  I  know  not  whether  the  evening  schools  at  Rome,  which  possess  many  features  in 
common  with  these  schools,  were  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  our  ragge<l 
schools.  I  presume  neither  would  choose  to  be  supposed  to  have  copied  from  the  o/her. 
The  **  Roman  Advertiser"  however,  claims  the  priority  for  the  schools  in  that  city.  (See 
an  interesting  article  in  "The  Guardian"  of  July  14th,  copied  from  an  Italian  paper 
upon  nocturnal,  or  rather  evening  schools  at  Rome.)  Both,  again,  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  school  for  poor  Italian  boys  in  London,  established  by  Mr.Mazzini.  (See 
MTarlane's  "Popular  Customs  of  the  South  of  Europe,  p.  150.) 

J  The  school,  however,  to  which  I  suppose  allusion  is  made — the  one  in  Jarston  Street, 
Lambeth — could  not  at  that  time  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  ragged  schools, 
it  being  then,  though  an  evening  school  for  the  poor,  a  school  for  which  payment  was  re- 
quired from  the  scholars;  indeed,  I  am  informed,  it  has  only  recently  become  i  free 
school. 
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inent  within  the  borders  of  heathendom.*  To  reclaim  by  means  of  school 
training  was  the  aim  of  these  philanthropists ;  and,  since  day  schools  could 
not  be  attended  by  the  swarms  who  beg  or  steal,  rake  for  coal  and  other 
waifs  in  the  mud  of  the  Thames,  who  |trudge  through  the  town  with 
fruit,  or  appropriate  the  base  of  the  lamp  posts  at  the  corners  of  our 
Btreets, — these  single-minded  men  gave  up  their  evenings  to  the  work  of 
-instruction.  Materials  for  their  exertions  unhappily  abound  in  every  di- 
rection ;  every  where  is  destitution  and  dirt,  and  that  sullen  indifference 
and  recklessness  which  destitution  and  degradation  are  sure  to  generate. 
Neglect,  however,  and  long-growing  habits  of  uncontrol,  had  not  sufficed 
to  erase  from  the  minds  of  these  young  vagrants  the  love  for  learning,  nor 
frozen  their  hearts  against  the  voice  of  sympathy  and  love.  The  news 
spreads,  that  men  in  decent  dress,  and  women  with  un tattered  garments, 
are  devoting  themselves  to  instruct  the  poor  in  these  schools,  and  the  doors 
ar^  straightly  besieged  by  crowds  of  applicants  for  admission ;  clamorous, 
uncouth,  and  marvellous  at  the  uninvited  interest  shown  in  their  welfare. 
At  first  all  is  riot.  "  We  have  heard,"  says  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  the 
various  teachers  narrate  most  graphically  the  drumming  at  the  doors,  the 
rattling  at  the  windows,  by  those  who  demanded  admittance ;  the  uproar 
of  their  entry  ;  the  immediate  extinction  of  the  lamps ;  the  dirt  and  the 
atones  that  flew  in  all  directions,  rendering  their  service  of  love  in  na 
slight  degree  a  service  of  danger.  Oftentimes  these  lads  got  possession  of 
the  apartments ;  and  refusing  either  to  learn  or  to  retire,  continued  lords 
paramount  until  the  arrival  of  the  police.  But  patience  and  principle  have 
conquered  them  all ;  and  now  we  may  see,  on  each  evening  of  the  week, 
hundreds  of.  these  young  maniacs  engaged  in  diligent  study,  clothed,  and 
in  their  '  right  mind.'  "f  Novelty,  and  the  love  of  fun  and  frolic  may  have 
attracted  many,  but  more  than  enough  remain  to  manifest,  by  the  con- 
stancy of  their  attendance,  and  the  growing  respectfulness  of  their  demea- 
nor, that  not  through  their  own  apathy,  have  they  been  shut  out  from 
moral  or  religious  training,  nor  through  any  hatred  of  instruction  on  their 
part,  but  simply  because  all  those  who  knew  of  their  destitution  have 
hitherto  passed  hy  on  the  other  side.X 

.To  bring  these  children  into  order,  to  induce  minds  utterly  unaccustomed 
to  control,  to  submit  to  habits  of  discipline,  required  all  the  enthusiasm 
vhich  only  earnestness  can  supply,  and  all  that  love  for  the  outcast  which 
<^hristianity  requires.  Beyond  the  teachers,  next  to  nothing  was  wanted. 
Often  poor  themselves,  and  without  the  support  of  committees  or  societies, 
•they  threw  themselves  upon  their  work,  pledged  themselves  for  the  rent  of 
the  apartment,  and  knew,  so  strong  their  faith,  that  the  goodness  of  the 

*  "  The  principle  of  ragged  schools  is  an  aggressive  one :  it  originates  in  the  true  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  seeking  those  who  are  lost  in  error,  and  of  saving  them,  if  possible,  from 
ruin.  It  delights  more  in  practice  than  in  theory.  It  does  not  wait  to  form  plans  on  paper, 
or  to  obtain  perfect  organization,  before  it  goes  to  work ;  but  it  moves  forward  at  once, 
•and  in  the  very  movement  finds  ways  and  means  to  go  on  further.  It  begins  by  small 
efforts ;  and  so,  by  thus  ascertaining  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it  is  led  on  by  degrees  to 
'greater  achievements.'* — 3rd  Annual  Report,  p,  12. 

•f*  Quarterly  Review. 

i  On  the  contrary,  the  attachment  of  the  poorer  class  of  children  is  remarkable.  The 
.writer  was  recently  present  at  an  evening  school,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  children^ 
many  of  them  only  nine  years  of  age — had  been  for  the  previous  fourteen  hours  engaged 
in  a  silk  factory ;  and,  deducting  an  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  meals,  had  been  for 
twelve  hours  and  a  half  on  their  feet.  Yet  they  willingly  and  gratefully  availed  them- 
-  selves  of  the  evening  schooly  and  for  an  hour  and  half  were  attentively  engaged  upon 
their  tasks. 

M  2 
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work  would  ensure  a  sufficiency  of  means,  nor  have  they  been  disappointed. 
To  draw  together  destitute  children  seemed  their  whole  thought,  dirt  and 
rags  were  not  sufficient  to  appal  their  sensibilities,  or  deter  them  from  thor 
work  of  humanity.      Their  room  and  apparatus  was  often  in  keeping  with 
the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  children.     One  of  the  most  successM 
of  the  schools  was  commenced,  and  is  to  this  day  carried  on,  in  a  deserted 
skittle  ground ;  in  the  report  for  the  present  year  we  are  told  of  another 
school,  that  it  "  was  first  opened  about  eleven  months,  since,  and  for  three 
or  four  months  was  conducted  in  the  sitting  room  and  kitchen  of  a  poor 
femily,  who  not  only  gave  the  use  of  their  room  free  of  any  charge,  but 
otherwise  assisted  in  carrying  on  the  work.     This  accommodation,''  how- 
ever, "  though  so  generous  and  noble,  soon  became  insufficient  for  the 
numbers  desirous  of  admission."     Of  another  school,  we  are  told  that 
*'  the  teachers,  having  no  funds,  could  not  furnish  desks  and  other  neces- 
saries.     But  their  ingenuity  led  them  to  tie  up  forms  one  above  another, 
and  with  this  awkward  machinery  continued  cheerfully  to  discharge  their 
self-denying  duties,  until  the  assistance  of  the  union  was  sought  and  ob- 
tained."*    Another  is  maintained  in  premises  "  which  were  formerly  used 
as  a  coach  house  and  stable."     One  has  taken  the  place  of  a  penny  theatre^ 
and  that  in  Old  Pye  Street,  Westminster,  is  held  in  the  premises  formerly 
•known  as  "  the  Thieves'  Public  House."      The  reader,  however,  is  not  to 
suppose  that  this  is  the  present  state  of  the  majority  of  **  Ragged  Schools.^ 
£amestness  and  faith  of  this  kind  could  not  be  unrewarded ;  one  by  one 
the  dilapidated  shed  have  been  exchanged  for  a  permanent  and  substantiid 
building,  and  the  school  itself,  having  first  reformed  the  scholar  it  was 
hereafter  to  teach,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  "  National" 
or  "  British  Schools,"  save  in  the  greater  cleanliness  and  more  respectful 
behaviour  of  the  children.     The  writer  of  this  article,  after  examining 
many  schools,  is  bound  to  record  his  approbation  of  the  working  of  these, 
and  to  state  his  conviction,  that  for  cleanliness  of  person,  for  gentleness 
of  demeanour,  and  application  to  learning,  the  children  of  the  ragged 
schools  in  many  instances  surpass  those  of  the  average  run  of  schods  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.     Of  the   system  or  principle  by  which  these 
schools  are  conducted  little  can  be  said,  except  that  the  attendance  of  the 
children  is  secured  by  the  persuasions  of  love.     They  feel,  perhaps  many 
for  the  first  time  in  their  l^e,  that  they  are  not  utterly  abandoned.      And 
this  is  a  fetter  more  potent  than  severity  or  self-interest.      Again,  the  pri- 
vilege of  attending  the  industrial  classes  has  proved  attractive,  and  being 
granted  as  a  reward  to  the  more  constant,  has  secured  something  like  re^ 
gularity  of  attendance. 

But  the  reader  may  ask  how  far  have  these  efforts  been  snccessfnL 
Have  their  teachers  succeeded  in  erasing  a  love  for  vagrancy  and  crime 
from  these  neglected  children  ?  have  they  implanted  a  regard  for  truth,  a 
knowledge  of  religious  obligation,  an  abhorrence  of  sin  ?  In  part  this  has 
been  already  answered.  Those  who,  a  few  months  ago,  besieged  the  doors 
of  the  schools,  noisy,  rude,  filthy,  wholly  ignorant,  may  now  be  seen  quietly 
bent  upon  their  tasks,  respectM  to  their  teachers,  clean  in  their  person, 
and  patiently  engaged  upon  their  books.  We  may  not  pry  into  the 
heart,  we  may  not  be  sure  that  the  mass  of  viciousness  which  has  accumu- 
lated through  years  of  sorrow  and  familiarity  with  sin,  has  been  much  di- 
minished, it  were  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
heart  broods  over  old  wickedness  to  expect  that  this  could  be  the  case; 

*  Second  Annual  Report,  p.  23. 
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but  o£  one  thing  vre  may  be  sure*  that  no  single  habit  of  order,  no  aingle 
virtue  can  be  implanted  and  flourish  in  the  bosom  of  a  child,  without  its 
drawing  after  it  other  habits  and  virtues.  Again,  the  whisper  of  faith— 
if  indeed  this  has  not  wholly  died  out  from  our  breasts — should  assure  us, 
that  such  efforts  are  good,  and  that  they  cannot  long  go  unblessed.  The 
iiq[x>rt,  however,  and  papers  of  the  "  Ragged  School  Union,"  are  not  with- 
out specific  instances  of  amendment,  and  the  observations  of  the  writer 
warrant  him  in  saying  that  they  are  not  exaggerations.  The  length  to 
which  this  paper  has  extended  prevents  my  quoting  some  of  these  in- 
atances.  A  detul  of  cases,  however,  would  after  all  give  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  destitution  from  which  these  children  have,  in  part,  been  rescued. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  all  would  be  reformed,  that  all  would 
abandon  old  habits  of  sin,  that  all  could  be  reclaimed.  Our  experience  of 
human  nature  forbids  such  an  expectation.  No  one,  however,  can  read 
the  reports  of  these  schools,  can  plunge  into  the  fetid  localities  in  which 
they  axe  pitched — real  tents  in  a  desolate,  moral  wilderness — and  view  the 
improved  aspect  of  the  children,  without  acknowledging  the  vast  benefits 
already  conferred  by  the  unpretending  labor  of  these  humble  teachers — 
without  feeling  that  faith  and  self-sacrifice  can  still  work  its  mighty  won- 
ders as  of  old ;  that  however  our  hearts  may  glow  at  the  recital  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  olden  time,  we  may  still  be  assured  that  the  fire  of  enthu- 
siasm still  bums — dimmed,  it  may  be,  but  not  extinguished :  that  the 
"  ages  of  faith"  have  not  wholly  passed  away. 

W.  D. 
Barking,  August  9,  1847. 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  COMPARED  WITH  HEBREW  LITERA- 

TURE. 

Cub  Greek  and  Latin  books  have  never  been  able  to  do  much  more  than 
help  us  to  educate  our  gentlemen  and  our  men  of  letters,  while  it  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  by  means  of  the  Bible,  that  we  make  men.  A  very  liberal, 
as  well  as  able  member  of  parliament,  in  a  speech  against  the  Conservative 
scheme  of  education  for  the  manufacturing  towns,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  opponents,  argued  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  ought  always  to  be 
made  an  essential  part  of  a  national  education,  because  it  was  an  historical 
fact  that  it  had  always  been  the  book  most  read  at  every  period  in  which 
the  spirit  of  liberty  was  most  stirring  in  the  people,  and  the  chief  means 
by  which  that  spirit  had  been  fostered.  And  the  observation  will  hold 
equally  true  if  extended  from  the  times  of  excitement  to  those  of  peace, 
and  from  the  region  of  politics  to  that  of  every  other  kind  of  intellectual 
activity.  The  quiet  scenes  of  the  Odyssey  do  not  sooth  and  elevate  the 
heart  of  even  the  scholar  (if  he  have  a  heart,  and  not  merely  a  head  for 
metres  and  verbal  criticism),  as  do  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  and,  while  the  former  have  little  interest  for  any  man  who  has  not 
had  something  of  a  scholar's  training,  the  latter  are,  and  will  be,  heard 
with  delight  by  the  peasant  and  the  child,  in  every  land  or  age  that  is,  or 
shall  be, — so  instantly  do  they  appeal  to,  and  awaken,  the  deepest  sympa- 
thies of  our  common  kind.  The  influence  of  the  great  names  of  Hector 
or  Scipio,  of  Socrates  or  Cato,  fades  into  a  dream,  when  you  contrast  the 
subjects  of  its  small  and  shadowy  sphere  with  the  countless  men  and 
women  who  have  acted — nay,  what  is  more,  who  have  suflfered — in  the 
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strength  which  they  felt  when  they  thought  on  Joshua  or  David,  on 
Moses  or  Solomon,  on  Isaiah  or  Daniel,  and  famiharized  their  minds  with 
the  national  songs,  and  histories,  and  sage  aphorisms,  in  which  the  mightj 
deeds,  and  the  deep  wisdom,  or  the  bumhle  and  holy  prayers  and  praises 
of  these  are  recorded.  Well  does  Mr.  Carlyle  say  of  the  Bihie,  that  it  is 
that  "  one  Book  wherein  for  several  thousands  of  years  the  spirit  of  man 
has  found  light  and  nourishment,  and  an  interpreting  response  to  what- 
ever is  deepest  in  him ;  wherein  still,  to  this  day,  for  the  eye  that  will 
look  well,  the  mystery  of  existence  reflects  itself,  if  not  resolved,  yet  re* 
vealed,  and  prophetically  emblemed  : .  if  not  to  the  satisfying  of  the  out- 
ward sense,  yet  to  the  opening  of  the  inward  sense,  which  is  the  far  grander 
result."  And  Milton,  who  certainly  did  not  over-rate  the  Hebrew  from 
any  lack  of  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  (in  the  preface  to  bis  second 
book  on  the  Reasons  of  Church  Government),  after  speaking  of  "those 
magnific  odes  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most  thingn 
worthy,"  adds, — "  but  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  the 
prophets  beyond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  m  the 
very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  to  appear  over  &dl  the 
kinds  of  lyric  poetry,  to  be  incomparable."  And  in  the  Paradise  Re- 
gained, he  maintains  the  same  principle,  with  a  more  general  application 
of  it,  where  the  Saviour  says—  : 

"  Or,  if  I  would  delight  my  private  hours 

With  music,  or  with  poem,  where  so  soon 

As  in  our  native  language  can  I  find 

That  solace  ?    All  our  law  and  story  strew'd 

With  hymns,  our  psalms  mtli  artful  terms  inscriVd, 

Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps,  in  Babylon 

That  pleas'd  so  well  our  victors'  ears,  declare 

That  rather  Greece  from  us  these  arts  deriv'd ; 

111  imitated,  while  they  loudest  sing 

The  vices  of  their  deities,  and  their  own 

In  fable,  hymn,  or  song,  so  personating 

Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame. 

Bemove  their  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 

As  varnish  on  a  harlot's  cheek,  the  rest, 

Thin  sown  with  ought  of  profit  or  delight. 

Will  far  be  found  unworthy  to  compare 

With  Sion's  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling. 

Where  God  is  prais'd  aright,  and  godlike  men. 

The  holiest  of  holies,  and  his  saints ; 

Such  are  from  God  inspir  d,  not  such  from  thee. 

Unless  where  moral  virtue  is  express'd 

By  light  of  nature  not  in  all  quite  lost. 

Their  orators  thou  then  extoU'st,  as  those 

The  top  of  eloquence ;  statists  indeed,  " 

And  lovers  of  their  country,  as  may  seem ; 

But  herein  to  our  prophets  far  beneath, 

As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 

The  solid  rules  of  civil  government 

In  their  majestic,  unaffected  style, 

Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  them  is  plainest  taught,  and  easiest  learnt. 

What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so, 

What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat ; 

These  only  with  our  law  best  form  a  king." 

S. 
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$  11.  Clas^ficaiion  of  Schools. — Before  proceeding  further  in  my  desultory 
notices  of  German  schools,  it  may  not  be  quite  useless  if  I  say  a  few 
words  on  the  different  classes  under  which  they  may  be  arranged.  And 
here  we  come  upon  the  subject  of  schoaUnomenclcUure  ;  which  in  England 
ia  very  confused.  Our  own  plans  of  education  are  so  multifarious, — ^we 
have  so  little  of  subdivision  or  general  organization  among  them, — that  it 
would  be  vain  to  look  for  a  principle  of  classification  at  home.  Nor  does 
Germany  seem  free  from  some  perplexity  in  this  subject,  at  least  to  a 
stranger,  who  is  only  partially  acquainted  with  its  institutions  and  the 
names  by  which  they  are  called.  We  could  not  do  better  than  borrow  a 
hint  from  our  neighbours  in  France.  We  might  perhaps  be  little  inclined 
to  recur  to  them  for  methods  of  teaching  or  governing  children :  but  for 
the  use  of  words,  we  may  in  this,  as  in  many  other  subjects,  sit  at  their 
feet  and  learn.  In  England  the  schools  are  not  well  classified,  either  in 
reality  or  in  name  :  in  Germany  their  actual  subdivision  is  very  systematic* 
while  the  terminology  is  deficient  in  clearness :  in  France  this  theoretical 
arrangement  is  remarkably  simple  and  symmetrical,  though  their  practical 
development  is  probably  far  from  perfect. 

I  will  adopt  then  (as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Bache,  in  his  report  on  edu- 
cation in  Europe,  a  work  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  again) 
the  French  division  of  schools  into  primary  and  secondary ; — the  first  taking 
in  the  period  from  about  six  to  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  second  from 
about  twelve  to  about  seventeen  ; — and  the  two  together  filling  up  the  time 
between  infancy  on  the  one  hand,  when  children  ought  to  be  either  under  the 
domestic  training  of  their  parents,  or  under  the  semi- domestic  training  of 
infant  schools. — and  that  age  on  the  other,  when  the  young  student  would 
naturally  go  to  the  university,  if  destined  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
or  betake  himself  to  the  counting-house,  if  intended  for  business. 

To  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  infant  school  (Salle  d^Asile  in  French, 
Kleinbewahranstalt  in  German) — the  Ecoles  primaires  in  France  supply  the 
whole  of  the  education  which  the  bulk  of  the  lower  classes  receive.  The 
schools  which  correspond  to  them  in  Germany  are  those  which  are  called 
Dorf'Schulen  (village  schools).  Trivial- Sckulen  (minor  schools),  Bezirk" 
Schulen  (district  schools),  and  BUrger-Schulen  (citizen  schools).  They  are 
of  course  not  equal  in  the  perfection  of  the  education  they  supply.  Some 
are  situated  in  towns  and  some  in  villages.  A  Burger 'Schule  is  a  higher 
kind  of  Bezirk'Schule ;  and  hence  it  may  be  called  Haupt-Sckule  (head 
school  or  upper  school),  by  comparison,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Vienna.  Just  in  the  same  way  in  France  we  find  that  each  Chef  lieu  de 
Departement  is  provided  with  an  Ecole  primaire,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  being  called  superieure.  And,  for  a  similar  reason,  it  is  evidently 
not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  a  BUrffer-Schule  and  a  Real-Schule, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  class  of  secondary  schools. 

I  must  turn  now  to  these  secondary  schools.  The  common  name  in 
France  for  institutions  of  this  class  is  College,  in  Germany  gymnasium. 
ITiere  are  colleges  communaux  and  colleges  royaux,  the  latter  of  which  were 
formerly  called  lyc^es ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  principle  from 
one  another.  In  Germany  there  are  two  kinds  of  secondary  schools,  cor« 
responding  to  the  different  destinations  of  the  scholars.     l*he  gymnasium 
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(or  Gelehrt'Sckule,  **  learned  school,")  strictly  so  called,  affords  a  classical 
or  "  homane"  edacation,  and  answers  to  our  English  "  grammar  schools." 
The  Retd'SchmU  on  the  other  hand,  though  destined  for  bojs  of  a  nmihr 
age>  corresponds  to  our  "  middle  school"  or  "  commercial  school."  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  fusion  must  sometimes  take  place  between  the  two  systems. 
The  ancient  institution  at  Meissen  is  strictly  a  gywumtmm,  the  estahlishment 
of  Mr.  Krause,  at  Dresden,  is  a  Real-Sckmle^  that  of  Dr.  Blocfamann  is  acoBk- 
bination  of  the  two,  and  when  we  come  to  Beriin  we  shall  meet  with  the  ten 
Real-Gpiaasham.  I  have  said  above  that  it  not  always  easy  to  draw  the 
line  between  a  Reat^Sehde  and  a  Burget'Sckmle,  This  must  evidently  bs 
the  case :  since  the  same  subjects  of  education — in  kind,  though  not  in 
degree,~are  embraced  by  both.  The  difference  between  the  two  may  fre> 
quently  be  something  of  this  kind, — that  in  one  a  small  amount  of  mathe- 
matics and  French  would  be  learnt,  in  the  other  mathematics  would  be 
carried  much  farther,  and  French  and  English  would  be  learnt,  so  as  to  be 
spoken.  A  Real'Schmle  is  in  fact  a  school  for  a  higher  class  of  sooety  thaa 
B&rgerSchmle,  though  the  words  are  sometimes  used  synonymously.  An 
institution  intermediate  between  the  two  is  called  a  Hokere-BUr^^^Sckiii 
(higher  citizen  school). 

1  have  entered  into  these  details,  because  the  subject  gave  me  some  troiH 
ble  during  my  enquiries  in  Crermany :  and  because  I  think  this  section  may 
make  those  which  precede  and  those  which  follow  rather  clearer.  The 
reader  will  already  have  observed  that  an  institution,  which  we  call  properly  a 
"  training  school,"  and  improperly  a  "  normal  school,"  is  in  Germany  caHed 
a  seminar.  Whatever  new  terms  may  occur  afterwards  will  be  easily  on* 
derstood  from  the  context.  These  phrases  which  belong  to  university  life 
may  be  entirely  omitted,  as  not  belonging  to  the  purpose  of  these  papers. 
$  12.  Leipzig, — It  is  impossible  to  stay  a  day  in  Leipzig  without  feding 
oneself  within  the  precincts  of  a  university  town.  A  mere  inspection  ^ 
the  addresS'kalendar  (a  most  useful  companion,  by  the  way,  in  any  laige 
German  city)  reminded  me  at  once  of  the  character  of  the  place,  I  amused 
myself  in  watching  the  students,  with  their  green  caps  and  pendulous  jnpeit 
and  sauntered  about  the  doors  of  the  lecture  rooms,  that  I  might  obtam  a 
sight  of  old  Hermann. 

But  my  business  at  present  is  with  the  education  of  younger  studenti. 
Leipzig  has  the  advantage  of  a  peculiarly  well  organized  system  of  schools. 
I  perceive  that  in  a  number  of  this  Journal  the  Trades'  schools  or  HaM' 
Schulen,  have  been  already  described.  These  are,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a 
private  establishment  under  the  merchant  guild,  which  here  of  course  is  a 
body  of  great  importance,  and,  like  the  university,  eminently  characteristie 
of  the  place.  There  is  in  Germany  another  kind  of  school,  called  a  Ge- 
werbe-Schule,  with  which  they  might  easily  be  confused.  But  they  differ  in 
this  respect, — that  the  former  is  a  commercial  school,  for  those  who  are  to 
enter  a  mercantile  life, — the  latter  is  provided  for  those  who  are  destined 
to  technic  employments,  and  is  in  fact  a  lower  kind  of  Polytechnic  instito^ 
tion. 

To  put  aside  all  further  notice  of  the  trades'  schools,  Leipzig  has  besides 
— 1st,  its  Armen-Schule  (poor  schools)  for  those  who  are  absolute  paupers 
— 2d,  its  Rath'frei-Schule,  for  those  who  are  in  somewhat  better  circum- 
stances— 3rd,  Dr.  Vogel's  great  establishment  for  bojrs  and  girls,  which 
contains  a  preparatory  school,  a  Burger-^Schule,  and  a  Reai'Schule-^th, 
two  gymnasia,  among  the  masters  of  which  some  eminent  names  may  be 
observed,  Stallbaum  being  rector  of  one,  and  Nobbe  and  Forbiger  rector 
and  co-rector  of  the  other.  The  one  deficiency  in  Leipzig  seems  ta  be  the 
absence  of  infant  schools. 
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I  shall  confine  myself  to  Dr.  Vogel's  institution,  which  now  compre- 
hends two  buildings,  situated  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  at 
opposite  angles  of  the  town.  After  arriving  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
BUrger-Sclmie,  the  pupils  diverge, — one  division  going  to  a  gymnasium^ 
and  thence  to  the  university  to  prepare  for  a  learned  profession, —  the 
other  to  the  Real'Schule,  those  namely  who  are  to  undertake  some  trade* 
and  they  may  afterwards  be  drafted  thence  to  one  of  the  polytechnic 
schools,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  in  Saxony,  or  to  the  well-known 
mining  school  at  Freiburgh.  The  boys  go  to  the  gymnasia  about  the  age 
of  twelve ;  but  the  gymnasia  themselves  have  preparatory  classes  for  boys 
of  ten  years  old  and  upwards ;  and  the  general  learning  of  this  establish- 
ment seems  to  lean  towards  the  real,  rather  than  the  humane,  system.  The 
girls  leave  school  at  fourteen.  Here  again  I  saw  the  (to  me)  unnatural 
sight  of  girls  instructed  entirely  by  men.  After  the  two  lowest  classes 
tiiey  are  separated  from  the  boys,  and  the  upper  classes  are  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  house,  with  mistresses  to  give  them  lessons  at  certain  hours  in 
sewing  and  manual  employments.  The  building  which  I  visited  contains 
an  excellent  series  of  class  rooms.  The  number  of  pupils  is  2,500,  the 
numbers  in  each  class  60.  The  orderly  and  happy  appearance  of  the  chil- 
dren was  very  beautiful ;  and  there  was  a  business-like  serenity  about 
the  whole  establishment,  which  showed  the  presence  of  a  presiding  mind. 
The  Phonic  system  of  spelling  is  used.  Each  class  is  considered  to  be- 
long to  the  master  who  gives  them  their  religious  instruction ;  and,  in  all 
the  lower  parts  of  the  schools,  there  is  no  peregrination  from  master  to 
master,  except  for  instruction  in  writing,  drawing,  and  music. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  a  system  of  geography  books  of  his  own,  which  are  worthy  of 
particular  attention.  He  has  published  a  school  atlas,  where  the  maps  are 
surrounded  by  drawings  of  the  characteristic  products,  both  animal  and 
Tegetable,  combined  with  historical  portraits  and  important  dates.  His  plan 
is,  so  to  teach  geography,  that  it  shall  be  a  common  base  of  reference  fur 
lustory  and  physical  science.  There  is  a  small  explanatory  manual,  and  a 
hiTger  one,  for  natural  history ;  and  another  was  then  in  progress  for  the 
political  history.  This  is  the  inverse  method  to  one  which  will  be  men- 
tioned afterwards.  He  takes  the  world  as  a  great  blank  base,  and  then 
peoples  it  with  plants  and  living  things,  beginning  with  the  abstract  and 
ending  with  the  concrete. 

There  is  also  a  peculiarity  in  the  system  of  his  first  lessons  in  reading 
and  writing.  The  children  begin  with  a  book,  in  which  are  pictures  of  com- 
mon objects,  with  the  names  below.  These  they  learn  to  copy,  both  pic^ 
inre  and  name,  till  they  are  familiar  with  both.  Afterwards  they  go  on  to- 
a  reading  and  spelling  book,  and  here,  too,  they  both  write  and  read,  and 
they  are  taught  at  the  same  time  both  the  written  and  printed  characters. 
I  will  offer  no  opinion  of  my  own  on  this  system,  but  simply  describe  twa 
lessons  at  which  I  was  present.  The  first  was  given  to  the  second  class,. 
i,  €.,  the  lowest  but  one,  consisting  of  boys  and  girls,  who  had  been  ten 
months  at  school.  I  admired  the  quiet  management  of  the  master — ^the 
intelligence  and  distinct  articulation  of  the  children, — the  hearty  confi- 
dence between  the  teacher  and  the  taught, — and  the  great  precision  of  all 
the  mechanical  arrangements.  They  first  read  one  by  one,  in  irregular  or- 
der, then  all  together ;  then  they  all  sing  the  passages  read ;  after  this 
followed  a  conversation  about  the  months  in  the  year.  The  black  board 
was  now  used  for  writing.  The  words  "  England"  and  "  London"  were 
-written  on  it  in  chalk :  there  was  a  pause  before  they  made  them  out ;  but 
at  last  they  read  them,  and  then  copied  them  on  their  slates.    Then,  to 
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show  how  far  they  were  acquainted  with  the  first  hook,  the  teacher  drew 
the  picture  of  a  rod,  and  they  looked  at  it  and  wrote  down  the  word 
"  rod  ;" — and  after  this,  vice  versd,  he  wrote  the  word  "  ball,'*  and  when 
they  saw  it,  they  drew  the  picture  of  a  ball.  The  other  lesson  was  given 
to  the  lowest  class,  consisting  of  those  who  had  been  at  school  only  £ve 
months.  Here  there  was  more  inequality  ;  and  if  so  much  inequality  can 
be  so  soon  removed,  it  is  a  great  proof  of  the  good  working  of  the  system. 
The  lesson  began  with  a  conversation  about  right  and  left ;  and  one  might 
see  how  much  little  children  in  a  class  learn  from  one  another,  some  being 
puzzled  to  know  which  way  to  poinjt,  till  they  saw  the  pointing  of  the  rest. 
Tlien  they  were  made  to  write  the  word  hUt  ("  hat"),  by  being  shown  the 
form  of  the  thing.  This  led  to  a  conversation,  for  which  the  German 
language  has  more  facilities  than  ours,  on  finffer-hUt,  zucher-hiit,  &c.«  (i.  e. 
"  thimble,"  "  sugar-loaf,"  &c.),  and  the  last  word  brought  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  subject  of  coffee,  and  then  the  form  of  a  cup  (lasse)  was  shown, 
and  the  word  written  down.     The  writing  was  rude,  but  quite  le^ble. 

J.  b*  H* 
{To  be  continued,) 
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A  PRIZE  OBJECT-LESSON. 

"  The  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,  but  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
inricked  are  cruel." — Prov.  xii.  10. 

**  There  is  not  a  creature,  however  vile  and  little  it  may  be,  which  is  not  a  living  repre* 
sentation  of  the  goodness  of  God." — Thomas  h  Kempis. 

I  am  desirous  of  bringing  before  your  minds  in  this  lesson,  the  subject  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  I  have  taken  two  mottoes  or  texts  to  support  myself 
as  I  go  forward  ;*  one  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  other  from  a  very  good 
man  who  lived  a  great  many  years  ago.  He  says,  "  There  is  not  a  creature, 
however  vile  and  little  it  may  be,  which  is  not  a  living  representation  of 
the  goodness  of  God."  And  king  Solomon  who  wrote,  the  other,  says, 
""  The  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,  but  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  wicked  are  cruel." 

You  are  all  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  many  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  torturing  or  hurting  poor  dumb  creatures,  without  feeling  that  they  are 
committing  a  great  sin  in  so  doing.  Many  boys  and  girls  also  are  in  the 
habit  of  torturing  and  giving  pain  to  poor  animals.  How  often  do  we  see 
them  pulling  the  legs  and  wings  of  flies,  beating  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and 
other  animals,  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  robbing  poor  birds  of  their  nests 
and  young,  without  feeling  the  least  sorrow  in  giving  so  much  pain  to  the 
poor  victims,  whom  they  thus  beat  and  rob  of  tlieir  offspring. 

Now  in  this  lesson  I  wish  to  prove  to  you,  and  to  make  you  feel,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  be  cruel  to  any  living  creature ;  that,  if  we  are,  we  are 
guilty  of  sin,  and  shall  be  punished  for  it.  And  I  also  wish  to  show  you, 
that  those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being  cruel  to  animals  are  gene- 
rally base,  worthless  persons ;  persons  of  low  and  depraved  minds,  and 
ignorant  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  rest  of  God's  living 
creatures.    I  have  no  doubt,  but  you  will  all  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  be 

,1  I      I     ■  ■  -I  '     ir        ■ 1^^^ — ^ 

*  The  children  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  gallery,  and  the  texts  written  on  a  bUck  bond 
for  them  to  sec.  .: 
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cruel  to  animalsi  that  we  have  no  right  to  torture  or  ill-treat  them,  and 
that  those  persons  who  do  so,  deserve  a  like  treatment  themselves.  You 
all  admit  the  truth  of  these  sentiments.  Now,  I  fear,  were  we  to  examine 
ourselves  we  should  find  that  we  are  just  the  same  in  this  case,  as  we  are 
in  a  great  many  more ;  we  give  our  assent  to  statements  with  the  under- 
standing or  the  head,  without  giving  the  assent  of  the  heart.  In  this  case, 
however,  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  heart,  hesides 
that  of  the  understanding,  that  you  may  afterwards  have  an  active  princi- 
ple within  you.  which  will  keep  you  from  committing  acts  of  cruelty,  and 
cause  you  to  look  upon  all  God's  creatures  with  kindness  and  love,  and 
prevent  you  from  giving  unnecessary  pain  to  any  thing  that  lives. 

Most  children  know,  perhaps,  what  an  animal  is,  and  also  what  cruelty 
is ;  hut  lest  there  should  be  any  of  you,  who  do  not  know  the  full  meaning 
of  these  words,  I  will  explain  them. 

An  animal,  then,  is  a  living  thing.  Every  thing  that  lives  and  breathes  is 
an  animal.  Fishes,  fowls,  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  and  also  frogs,  toads,  and 
worms,  are  animals.  Man  is  an  animal ;  woman  is  an  animal ;  boys  and 
girls  are  animals;  indeed  every  thing  that  lives  and  breathes.  I  have- 
known  many  little  boys  and  girls,  who  have  felt  offended,  when  told  they 
were  animals.  And  I  have  known  children,  when  asked  to  which  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature  they  belonged,  answer  "  vegetable'*  or  "  mineral" 
rather  than  *'  animal."  Indeed  we  seldom  find  children  like  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  animals.  But  they  are  animals,  and  belong  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  You  see,  the  reason  why  we  do  not  like  to  be  called  animals  is, 
because  we  have  been  from  infancy  in  the  habit  of  calling  ourselves  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women  ;  and  calling  the  horse,  cow,  ass,  dog,  and  other 
beasts  of  the  same  sort,  animals.  And  so  we  do  not  like  to  be  classed  in 
the  same  list  with  these  creatures ;  still  the  fact  is  so,  however  we  may 
dislike  it.  All  are  animals  ;  but  man  is  termed  the  superior  animal,  and 
the  other  creatures,  the  inferior  animals. 

I  now  wish  you  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  "cruelty."  Ta 
be  cruel  is  to  be  hard-hearted  and  unfeeling.  When  a  boy  catches  a  fly  and 
pulls  off  its  wings  or  legs,  and  lets  it  live  in  misery,  we  say  he  is  a  cruel  boy; 
and  the  act  of  pulling  off  the  fly's  wings  or  legs,  we  call  cruelty  :  and  so- 
on in  every  other  case.  But  cruelty  can  be  shown  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  besides  in  children  kicking  and  beating  each  other,  and  in  ill-using 
poor  dumb  creatures.  It  is  cruelty  to  inflict  or  give  pain  of  any  kind  when 
it  can  be  avoided.  It  is  cruelty  to  laugh  at  your  school  fellow  who  has 
been  visited  by  Providence  with  an  affliction.  To  make  game  of  a  person's 
lameness  or  deformity  is  cruelty ;  to  laugh  at  others*  misfortunes  is  cruelty  r 
to  make  game  of  a  poor  idiot  is  cruelty ;  to  disregard  the  counsel  and  ad- 
vice of  your  parents  and  friends,  to  set  at  naught  their  instructions  to  you, 
is  cruelty,  and  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  cruelty. 

I  hope  you  now  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  animal"  and 
"  cruelty-"  We  will  proceed  to  show  why  it  is  wrong  to  be  cruel  to  ani- 
mals, confining  ourselves,  however,  to  the  lower  animals,  or  the  brute 
creation ;  and  to  them  alone  in  this  lesson  shall  I  give  the  name  "  animal."' 

There  are  three  points,  I  wish  to  notice,  showing  why  we  should  not  be 
cruel  to  animals : — the  first  is  for  their  own  sakes  ;  the  second,  because- 
they  are  useful  to  mankind  ;  and  the  third,  because  they  are  God's  crea-^ 
tures,  and  we  have  no  right  to  be  cruel  to  any  thing  he  has  created. 

The  first  point  we  are  going  to  notice  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  cruel 
to  animals  for  their  own  sakes.     By  this,  I  mean,  that  one  reason  why  we. 
ought  not  to  be  cruel  to  animals  is,  because  they  possess  so  many  feelings  and* 
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qualities  that  each  of  us  possesses,  and  because  they  are  so  beautifully  and 
wonderfully  made.     Now,  were  animals  mere  lumps  of  unfeeling  matter 
without  powers  to  feel  pains  or  pleasures ;  had  they  no  organs  for  their  own 
gratification  and  happiness ;  did  they  feel  no  grateful  sense  for  kindness 
shown  to  them,  nor  suffering  from  injury  or  neglect;   then  we  should 
have  no  occasion  to  speak  on  this  subject.     But  we  find  the  very  reverse 
or  opposite  of  this  to  be  the  case.     God  has  taken  the  same  care  to  provide 
for  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of  the  meanest  creature,  as  he  has  for  man 
himself,  or  for  each  of  us.     Almost  every  sense  that  we  possess  is  equally 
possessed  by  the  lower  animals — seeing,  hearing,  feeling ;  they,  too,  have  the 
sense  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  love  and  anger,  of  sensibility  to  kindness  and 
pain  from  neglect.     And  from  their  being  thus  endowed,  if  we  only  watch 
their  ways  and  doings,  we  cannot  fail  of  being  struck  with  the  likeness  to 
our  ways  and  doings.    Hence,  from  these  wonderful  faculties  which  God  has 
given  to  them,  we  frequently  find  them  performing  or  doing  acts,  that  almost 
compel  us  to  admit  they  possess  the  power  of  reasoning  like  ourselves. 
Animals  resemble  us  very  much,  in  the  discharge  of  many  social  acts  of  kind- 
ness among  themselves,  aiding  and  assisting  each  other  in  the  same  way  as 
human  beings  do.     The  dugong,  a  kind  of  whale-like  animal,  has  this 
social  feeling  so  strong,  that  when  one  is  harpooned  or  struck  by  the  in- 
strument used  by  whale  fishers,  the  others  fiock  round  the  one  that  is 
■struck,  forget  the  danger  they  run  in  exposing  themselves,  and  actually  try 
to  wrench  out  the  harpoon  with  their  teeth.     Now  this  kindly  act  of  the 
dugong,  is  just  the  same  as  a  soldier  protecting  his  comrade  or  companion, 
and  endeavouring  to  save  him  from  dying  of  his  wounds  on  the  batde  field. 
Dogs  nearly  all  manifest  this  disposition  to  perform  human-like  acts  of 
kindness  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  more  particularly  do  they  show  it  to- 
wards men.     You  have  all  heard  and  read  many  tales  of  the  kind  acts 
which  dogs  have  done ;  how  they  have  saved  their  masters  from  danger 
and  death,  and  other  people  whom  they  have  not  known.     Horses  have 
been  known  to  perform  similar  acts  of  kindness.*     Animals  possess  a 
human-like  sense  of  duty,  and  this  is  the  best  known  of  all  their  attributes 
and  qualities.     Dogs,  you  know,  will  perform  some  kinds  of  duties  almost 
as  well  as  a  man ;  we  give  them  a  task,  and  confide  or  have  faith  in  them 
that  they  will  perform  it,  and  nobly  they  discharge  the  trust  placed  in 
them.    Animals  are  also  capable  of  very  strong  attachment,  which  is  the  case 
with  each  of  us.     Many  of  them  manifest  the  human-like  feelings  of  vanity 
and  jealousy ;  but  animals  not  only  possess  many  feelings  each  one  of  us 
possesses,  they  likewise  appear  to  have  a  language,  at  least  they  have  scmie 
means  of  communicating  or  giving  their  ideas  to  each  other.     It  may» 
perhaps,  be  beyond  our  power  to  understand  their  language  if  they  have 
one ;  still  there  are  many  facts  on  record,  that  cannot  be  explained  in  any 
othei"  way,  than  by  supposing  that  animals  have  some  means  of  telling 
each  other  their  thoughts.     Wild  horses,  elephants,  deer,  and  many  other 
animals  that  travel  together  in  companies  or  droves,  have  all  a  means  of 
making  known  to  their  fellows,  their  feelings  of  pleasiure,  pain,  fear»  dan- 
ger, the  discovery  of  pasture,  and  so  on,  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  we 
have,  by  sounds  ;  and  these  sounds  are  understood  by  every  individual  in 
the  company,  and  though  they  may  be  unintelligible  to  us,  still  it  is  evi- 
•dent,  they  serve  them  in  the  same  manner  as  our  language  serves  us. 

•  Many  delightful  and  interesting  anecdotes  of  animals  will  occur  to  the  teacho's 
flund,  with  which  he  can  illustrate  these  points,  that  will  both  amuse,  iottruct,  and 
i%hten  the  minds  of  the  childreo,  and  cultivate  their  sympathies  and  Idodly  fediiap. 
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Now  we  have  seen  what  a  number  of  feelings  and  qualities  the  lower 
animals  possess  in  common  with  ourselves,  and  with  mankind  at  large ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  they  do  posses  such  qualities,  ought  to  make  us 
re^>ect  and  be  kind  to  them,  if  it  only  be  because  they  do  possess  them. 
Bat  there  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  to  notice,  why  we  should  not  be  cruel 
to  animals  for  their  own  sakes,  and  then  we  will  pass  on  to  the  second 
point.  You  all  see  this  watch  I  hold  in  my  hand  ;'*'  there  are  a  great  many 
little  wheels  you  perceive,  and  what  are  they  doing  ?  Working.  Yes  ; 
tiiey  are  nearly  all  working,  and  working  for  one  object,  and  that  object 
is  to  tell  the  time  of  day.  How  do  the  works  of  this  watch  look  ?  awk- 
ward, clumsy,  or  how  ?  Very  neat  and  beauti/wL  Yes,  they  are  both  neat 
and  beautiful.  What  would  you  call  that  child  who  would  willingly  smash 
tiiia  watch  in  pieces  ?  A  foolish,  silly  child.  And  why  would  you  call  him 
foolish  and  silly  }  Because  the  watch  was  valuable  and  told  the  time  of  day. 
Quite  right.  But  is  there  no  other  reason  why  he  would  be  foolish  and 
aiily  ?  Because  it  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  it.  Yes  ;  he 
would  be  destro3ring  a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  and  an  useful  ar- 
ticle. We  should  therefore  call  him  a  foolish  and  silly  boy.  Now,  the 
woxks  of  this  s^tch,  or  of  the  most  complicated  watch  or  clock  that  ever 
was  made,  or  that  ever  will  be  made,  although  it  may  contain  ten  thousand 
wheels,  are  nothing  when  compared  to  the  works  we  find  displayed  in  the 
very  lowest  animal  that  crawls.  A  mite,  a  worm,  or  a  fly,  infinitely  sur- 
passes in  its  make  or  combination  of  parts  the  finest  piece  of  mechanism  or 
work,  that  ever  the  skill  of  man  did  or  will  put  together.  But  the  crown- 
ing point  of  all  is,  that  although  man  may  make  a  machine  capable  of  giv-^ 
ing  motion,  as  you  see  in  this  watch,  which  is  now  moving,  he  cannot  give 
the  principle  of  life.  The  principle  of  life  is  not  only  beyond  imitation,  but 
is  even  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  comprehend.  And  do  you  think  it 
right  for  us,  because  God  has  given  us  power  to  crush  the  worm  under  our 
feet,  and  to  bring  all  animals  under  our  control, — shall  we  wantonly,  and 
without  thought,  torture  and  abuse  these  frames  so  beautifully  made,  and 
extinguish  or  put  out  this  incomprehensible  principle  of  life  ?  No  ;  I  hope 
none  of  us  will  be  disposed  to  do  that. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  lower  animals  are  endowed  with  faculties 
capable  of  perceiving  pleasure  and  pain  ;  that  they  have  their  frolics  and 
sports  like  ourselves  ;  that  they  perform  many  social  acts  of  kindness  to* 
wards  each  other  and  to  man  ;  that  some  of  them  have  a  strong  sense  of 
duty — are  susceptible  of  attachment  like  ourselves ;  that  they  possess  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  and  vanity ;  that  they  have  some  inscrutable  or  unsearch* 
able|way  of  communicating  or  giving  their  thoughts  to  each  other;  and, 
last  of  all,  that  the  very  meanest  animal  that  crawls,  possesses  a  beauty  of 
design  and  parts,  that  leaves  man  at  an  infinite  distance  in  his  greatest 
works.  You  will  all  say,  I  am  sure,  that  beings  possessed  of  such  qualities 
as  these,  are  really  worthy  of  some  consideration.  But  I  go  further ;  I  say,, 
tliat  we  ought,  from  the  beautiful  design  and  form  of  animals,  and  from 
the  manifestation  of  their  beautiful  and  often  ingenious  qualities,  txy 
leani  to  see  in  them  the  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  goodness  of  Him  who 
made  and  gave  to  them  these  beauties  and  qualities,  and  to  treat  them  in  a 
similar  spirit  to  that  which  moved  the  Divine  mind  when  He  created  them». 
—a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  love. 

The  second  point  we  were  to  notice, — why  we  should  not  be  cruel  to* 
animals— is,  because  they  are  useful  to  mankind. 

*  The  teacher  is  here  supposed  to  present  a  watch. 
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You  all  know,  I  doubt  not,  manj  animals  that  are  useful  to  mankind. 
There  is  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  camel,  elephant,  and  I  dare  say  yoa 
could  name  a  great  many  others,  that  are  directly  useful  to  man ;  but 
those  best  known  are  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  dog,  and  goat,  lliese  animalB 
live  among  us,  and  we  every  day  feel  their  usefulness.  The  cow,  she  gi?es 
us  milk  while  she  lives,  from  which  we  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  after 
she  is  dead  we  eat  her  flesh,  which  we  call  beef :  so  that  both  living  and 
dead  she  is  useful  to  us.  Then  the  sheep  ; — from  them  we  get  wool,  from 
which  we  make  our  clothes,  then  kill  them  for  food ;  their  flesh  we  call 
mutton.  Dogs  are  very  useful  to  us,  in  protecting  our  property,  in  assist- 
ing shepherds  to  take  care  of  their  sheep,  and  in  many  other  ways.  With- 
out the  horse  we  should  hardly  be  able  either  to  get  food,  build  our  houses, 
or  obtain  fuel  for  our  fires.  He  is  stronger  than  man,  and  carries  him 
about  to  difl^erent  places;  works  in  our  mines,  ploughs  our  fields,  and 
draws  heavy  loads  from  place  to  place.  Had  we  not  such  an  animal  as 
the  horse,  we  should  have  to  work  a  great  deal  harder  than  we  do,  and 
even  then  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  get  our  food.  So  the  camel  and 
the  elephant  are  directly  useful  to  man.  The  camel  patiently  travels 
loaded  across  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  the  elephant 
carries  heavy  burdens  for  people  in  eastern  countries,  and  when  dead  we 
get  ivory  from  him.  1  am  sure  you  will  all  say  that  creatures  which  are 
so  useful  should  be  kindly  treated.  But  some -may  say,  **  It  mi^  be  quite 
right  to  treat  these  animals  kindly,  because  we  could  not- do  very  well  with- 
out them.  But  there  are  some  that  we  could  do  without,  that  are  not  use- 
ful to  us,  do  not  work  for  us,  nor  give  us  meat,  and  only  live  among  us — 
these  do  not  deserve  our  kind  treatment."  Now,  if  we  think  so.  tibis  is  a 
great  mistake,  although  a  very  common  one.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
but  every  animal  on  the  earth  is  of  service,  in  some  way  or  other,  though 
our  limited  knowledge  cannot  ascertain  or  find  out  the  exact  way.  There 
are  lions,  tigers,  and  a  great  many  more  beasts  that  roam  about  the  forest, 
which  many  people  think  are  of  no  service  to  man.  Do  you  think  they 
are  of  use  ?  You  cannot  tell  ?  Well,  I  say  they  are.  ITiey  devour  a  great 
many  other  animals,  which,  if  allowed  to  increase,  would  soon  overrun 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  and  annoy  the  people  that  live  in  them  very  much, 
and  destroy  their  peace  and  happiness.  So  you  see  these  animals  that 
roam  far  from  the  control  of  man,  indirectly  contribute  to  our  happiness, 
and  are  of  use. 

Worms,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  creatures  of  a  similar  kind,  although 
we  view  them  with  somewhat  of  fear  and  disgust,  perform  a  very  useful 
part  towards  mankind.  They  destroy,  and  eat  up  a  great  quantity  of  dead, 
rotten  matter,  which,  if  allowed  to  give  out  its  bad  smell,  would  taint  the 
atmosphere,  or  air,  we  breathe,  and  produce  disease.  Perhaps  you  all 
know,  that  in  large  towns,  where  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  in 
them  have  little  convenience  for  carrying  away  the  dirt  and  filth  made  in 
them,  that  the  smell  arising  from  the  heaps  of  dirt  thrown  together  makes 
the  air  bad,  and  often  produces  disease.  And  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
"when  fever  or  any  other  contagious,  or  catching  disease,  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  a  town  or  country,  it  always  makes  the  greatest  havoc  among  the 
people  in  those  places  where  the  dirt  and  filth  are  in  the  streets,  and  near 
their  houses.  Now,  supposing  that  all  the  animals  that  die,  and  all  the 
dirt  and  filth  that  is  made  were  not  to  be  touched  by  animals,  why,  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  live  on  this  earth,  or,  if  we  did,  our  lives  would  be 
miserable.  Now,  worms  of  various  kinds  destroy  and  eat  a  gpreat  quantity 
of  this  dead,  rotten  matter,  and  so  far  do  us  a  service.     Birds  are  also  of 
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great  use  to  man,  not  only  because  they  give  him  food,  increase  his  plea- 
sures by  their  delightful  forms,  plumage,  and  charming  music ;  but  be- 
cause many  of  tliem,  such  as  the  eagle,  raven,  kite,  condor,  and  a  great 
many  more,  Hve  upon  dead  carcases.  Others,  again,  are  useful  to  man  by 
destroying  and  eating  worms,  insects,  and  other  creatures,  which,  if  allow- 
ed to  increase,  would  soon  be  very  injurious.  Thus  you  see  what  a  beauti- 
ful relation  all  things  bear  to  each  other  throughout  creation,  and  how  well 
ordered  erery  thing  is,  and  that  every  creature,  however  humble  or  mean, 
does  its  share  in  contributing  to  our  happiness  and  comforts.  Some  in 
hem^  scavengers  or  clearers  of  the  soil,  as  the  earth  worms  are ;  others 
in  b^Ing  scavengers  above  the  soil,  as  the  beasts  and  birds  we  have  men« 
tioned ;  others  in  giving  us  food  and  clothing ;  and  last  of  all  in  performing 
our  work,  protecting  our  property,  and  giving  their  lives  to  our  service. 

Then»  because  animals  are  thus  useful  to  us,  both  when  living  and  dead, 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  say  that  they  deserve  to  be  kindly  treated,  if  it  be 
on)y  for  the  service  they  do  to  us,  and  for  the  comforts  and  pleasures  we 
derive  from  them. 

Now,  having  shown  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  cruel  to  animals  for  two  rea- 
sons, first,  for  their  own  sakes ;  secondly,  because  they  are  useful  to  man- 
kind ;  we  will  pass  to  the  third  point,  which  is, — because  they  are  God's 
creatures,  and  we  have  no  right  to  abuse  any  thing  He  has  created. 

This  last  point  is  the  most  important  of  all.  God  has  created  nothing 
in  vain.  Gbd  is  perfection,  and  every  thing  that  has  come  from  His  hand, 
from  the  great  elephant  and  whale  to  the  little  ant  and  worm,  is  perfec- 
tion. All  the  animals  that  roam  in  the  forest,  all  the  little  creatures  we 
see  buzzing  about  from  day  to  day,  the  worms  we  see  crawling  npon  the 
ground,  and  the  fearful  creatures  of  the  great  deep,  have  each  and  ail  been 
made  for  some  specific  or  particular  purpose.  What  that  purpose  may 
bey  our  limited  faculties,  which  cannot  penetrate  into  the  secret  workings 
of  the  mind  of  God,  prevent  us,  perhaps,  from  discovering  or  knowing. 
Still,  as  the  same  hand  made  them  that  made  us,  and  fitted  them  for  the 
sphere  in  which  they  are  to  move,  as  well  as  He  has  fitted  us  for  the 
sphere  m  which  we  are  to  move ;  to  perform  their  mission,  die,  and  give 
place  to  others,  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  to  do ;  it  is  wrong  in  us, 
indeed  it  is  sin  in  us,  to  torture  and  deal  cruelty  with  them,  for  they  are 
God's,  and  He  has  declared,  "  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  so 
are  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills." 

God  has  given  no  authority  to  any  one  of  us  to  pull  the  wings  from  a 
fly,  and  let  it  live  in  misery.     He  has  not  told  us  any  where  in  His  book, 
that  we  may  teaze  poor,  innocent,  helpless  creatures,  and  laugh  at  their 
sufferings.     Nor  did  He  ever  say  we  might  throw  stones  at  birds,  cats, 
dogs,  beat  horses  and  asses,  and  torture  animals  to  please  ourselves  by 
hunting  them.     No,  all  these  things  are  contrary  and  directly  opposed  to 
the   character  and  wishes  of  God.     God  is  love.     He  loves  us,  and  He 
loves  every  thing  that  He  has  made.     God  is  a  God  of  mercy,  and  de- 
£gh,teth  in  it.     If  he  did  not,  what  would  become  of  us,  poor,  sinful  crea* 
tures  ?     We  should  be  crushed  as  we  crush  the  fly  or  the  worm.     The 
scriptures  are  full  of  the  acts  of  God's  mercy,  and  they  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  be  merciful.     Our  Saviour  says,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy  ;"  *  and  if  we  are  to  be  merciful,  to  whom  must 
we  show  it  ?      To  all  mankind  and  to  every  creature.     Every  living  crea- 
ture is,  no  doubt,  included  in  the  spirit  of  this  injunction.     But  there  are 

•  Matth.  V,  7. 
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several  passages  of  scripture  that  refer  directly  to  tbe  treatment  of  ani- 
mals.    Solomon  says,  '*  The  righteous  man  regardeth  the  l^e  of  his  beast 
but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel."*     Here  you  see,  not  only 
is  the  wickedness  of  being  cruel  to  animals  expressed  in  plain  terms,  but  it 
is  said  to  dwell  in  those  hearts  that  are  otherwise  wicked.  And  again  Solo- 
mon says,  "  Let  not  mercy  forsake  thee ;  bind  it  about  thy  neck,  "wHte  it 
upon  the  table  of  thine  heart,  so  shalt  thou  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  God 
end  man."t    Throughout  the  Bible  we  continually  meet  with  instances 
of  Gbd's  fatherly  care  and  protection  of  his  creatures.     He  gave  an  ex- 
press command  to  the  Jews,  which  shows  us  the  line  of  duty  and  justice 
to  be  observed  in  our  treatment  of  those  animals  that  labour  for  us  ;'  for 
he  says,  J   **  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com/'f 
Again,  he  commands  that  the  ass  and  the  ox  should  not  be  yoked  together 
in  the  same  plough.  Why  ?  Because  their  natures  are  so  different,  that  they 
would  very  likely  quarrel  if  fastened  together,  and  hurt  each  other,  and  it 
would  be  cruelty  to  put  them  together.     God,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  his  character  of  love,  gave  the  command  to  prevent  such  an  act  of 
cruelty.     Even  the  little  birds  are  not  forgotten  by  Him  ;  for  He  gave  a 
law  in  favour  of  birds  and  their  young,  and  those  who  observed  this  law 
were  to  be  rewarded  with  length  of  days  and  prosperity. II     Thus  we  ecs 
how  kind  and  good  God  is  to  every  thing  that  He  has  created,  and  how 
contrary  to  His  wishes  and  command  is  every  act  of  cruelty  we  commit* 
•    In  the  prophet  Micah,  we  read,  "  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.^ 
Now,  can  we  be  doing  justly  when  we  oppress  poor  helpless,  defencdte» 
animals  ? — No,     Is  it  to  love  mercy, — to  nourish  and  support  each  other, 
and  injure  and  torture  the  poor  brutes  ? — No.     And,  can  we  be  walking 
humbly  with  our  God,  when  we  are  puffed  up  with  a  feeling  of  our  own 
importance  and  pride,  and  trample  upon  His  creatures  that  surround  us  ^ 
^-•No,  far  from  it.     We  are  then  taking  upon  ourselves  an  injurious  supe- 
riority, which  God  himself  does  not  assume  or  take.     If  He  did.  He  could 
torture  and  crush  us  with  far  greater  ease  (and  justly  so),  than  we  do  the 
poor  animals.     We  may  therefore  feel  certain,  that  the  torturer  of  brutes 
will  take  his  stand  beside  the  torturer  of  man,  ^d  have  his  share  of  their 
punishment ;  for  our  Saviour  tells  us  to  be  merciful  as  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther also  is  merciful,  "  For  with  what  measure  we  mete,  it  shall  be  mea* 
sured  to  us  again." 

I  think  we  have  now  seen,  that  the  word  of  God  condenms  those 
who  are  cruel.  But  some  of  you  may  say,  that  if  these  creatures  are 
God's  and  not  ours,  we  have  no  right  to  kill  or  destroy  any  of  them.'  Do 
you  think  we  have  a  right  to  kill  any  of  them  ?  Some  think  -we  have, 
and  some  think  we  have  not.  The  best  way  to  settle  the  matter  is  to 
go  to  God*s  book. 

Now  I  am  anxious  to  show  you,  that  although  it  is  wrong  to  hurt  ani- 
mals by  pulling  off  their  legs  and  wings,  and  by  beating  and  hurting^ 
them,  it  is  not  wrong  to  kill  them  under  certain  circumstances.  GFod 
gave  to  Noah  and  his  posterity  dominion  over  every  living  thing  that 
moved  on  the  earth,  and  said  that  they  should  be  meat  for  them.  And 
Moses,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  14th  chapter,  from  the  Srd  to 

•  Prov.  xH,  10.  t  Prov.  iii,  3. 

X  The  teacher  will  of  course  explain  this  passage  from  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  aai 
show  its  general  applicability,  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  here. 

S  Deut.  zzv,  4.  II  Deut.  zxii,  6.  f  Micab,  vi,  8. 
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the  9th  Terse*  states  the  peculiar  kind  of  cattle  the  Jews  were  to  eat. 
Now  Noah  received  his  command  from  God,  and  so  did  Moses ;   therefore 
ve  cannot  be  doing  wrong  when  we  kill  animals  for  food»  because  God 
has  told  us  to  do  so ;  but  we  should  be  doing  a  great  wrong  if,  while  the 
axiimal  is  being  killed,  we  allow  it  to  die  by  slow  degrees,  instead  of  killing 
it  at  once.     But  we  often  kill  animals  we  find  in  our  houses,  bed-rooms^ 
bams,  stables,  and  other  places.     Some  may  say,  why  kill  these  ?     Can 
any  one  tell  ?  Well,  you  all  know  that  man  is  the  superior  animal,  that  he 
h^  an  immortal  soul ;   but  do  you  think  the  fiy  that  buzzes  about  the 
room  has  an  immortal  soul  ?  Do  you  think  the  mouse,  rat,  or  any  of  those 
animals  has  an  immortal  soul  ? — No,     Then  which  is  the  most  important 
being  ? — Man,  Certainly  he  is.  Whose  happiness  is  it  requisite  we  should 
study  first,  our  own  or  the  other  animals? — Our  own  of  course.      It  is, 
therefore  necessary  for  us  to  kill  a  great  number  of  animals  ;    if  we  did 
not,  they  would  increase  so  fast  as  to  destroy  our  food,  injure  our  pro- 
perty, and  annoy  us  very  much.      God  foresaw  this,  and  he  has  there- 
fore endowed  us  with  faculties  to  defend  and  protect  ourselves.     And, 
though  some  people  may  think  it  wrong  to  say,  God  has  given  us  a  faculty 
that  impels  us  to  destroy, — yet  nothing  is  more  certain;  and  not  only  have 
we  this  faculty  that  leads  us  to  destroy,  but  nearly  every  animal  has  a 
similar  faculty.     We  have  already  seen  that  beasts  devour  each  other. 
Some  animals,  you  know,  are  the  appointed  food  of  others,  and  these  must 
have  an  impulse  within  them  that  leads  them  to  seek  and  destroy  the 
others  in  order  to  obtain  food.     Now  man  has  been  termed  the  great  des- 
troyer of  animals  for  food.     We  have  each  got  carnivorous  or  fiesh- eating 
teeth  ;  we  each  of  us  possess  a  fiesh-digesting  stomach ;  and  from  these 
we  may  infer  that  we  were  intended  to  eat  meat,  and  in  order  to  eat,  it 
is  requisite  to  kill.     Therefore  in  killing  animals  for  food,  we  are  not 
guilty  of  cruelty.     Nor  is  it  wrong  to  kill  animals  to  protect  ourselves  ; 
if  we  did  not,  we  have  seen  what  would  be  the  consequence ;  our  happi- 
ness would  be  broken,  our  property  destroyed,  and  in  time  man  would 
be  destroyed,  and  the  lower  animals  alone  left  on  the  earth.     This  would 
be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  God,  who  gave  man  dominion  over  all  things. 
But  let  us  always  bear  in  mind,  that  if  we  are  compelled  to  kill  animals 
and  destroy  animals  that  are  a  nuisance,  we  ought  not  to  punish  them 
as  though  they  were  offending,  but  to  kiU  them  at  once  and  end  their 
^stence. 

Now  I  wish  to  notice  there  are  several  things  that  a  disposition  to  be 
<amel  to  animals  indicates  or  shows.  In  the  first  place,  it  at  once  says, 
that  the  person  guilty  of  cruelty  has  a  low  and  depraved  mind ;  in  the 
next  place*  those  who  are  cruel  and  delight  in  cruelty,  whether  boys  or 
girls,  men  or  women,  will  soon  learn  to  be  cruel  to  their  fellow  creatures, 
and  take  a  delight  in  seeing  them  suffer. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  begins  early  to  be  cruel  to  flies,  birds,  insects,  or 
any  living  thing,  and  delights  in  seeing  the  poor  things  writhing  in  misery 
<3X  mourning  the  loss  of  their  young,  will  soon  be  inclined  to  put  creatures 
in  pain  for  the  sake  of  seeing  them  in  misery.  Giving  pain,  and  delight- 
ing in  giving  pain  to  animals,  hardens  the  heart,  destroys  the  sympathies 
<]f  our  nature,  and  makes  us  careless  of  inflicting  or  giving  pain  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  Perhaps  you  have  all  heard  of  countries  where  the  peo- 
ple used  to  have  shows  of  animals  fighting  with  men,  where  thousands  of 
people,  both  men  and  women,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  collected  to- 
gether to  see  the  slaughter  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me 
a  country  whesre  these  sports  loiaed  to  be  carried  on  ? — Rome.    Quite  right.. 
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These  exhibitions  used  to  be  very  common  in  Rome  many  years  ago. 
And  what  sort  of  exhibitions  do  we  call  them  ? — Barbarous  or  cruel  exhibit 
tions.  And  the  people  who  witnessed  and  encouraged  them  ? — Cruel  people. 
Just  so,  and  so  we  do  now  the  people  who  encourage  these  kind  of  sports, 
we  call  such  a  cruel  people.  Yes,  and  you  will  always  find  it  to  be  the 
case,  that,  where  a  people  delight  in  cruelty  to  animals,  they  will  be  sure 
to  be  cruel  to  one  another.  The  two  travel  hand  in  hand  together,  and 
are  inseparably  connected  one  with  the  other. 

In  this  country  such  cruel  practices  are  put  down.  Yet  I  fear  the  feel- 
ings are  not  extinguished  in  ,us  which  made,  and  in  some  places  still  make, 
people  delight  in  such  practices.  The  English  people,  al.though  we  have 
no  bull  and  men  fights,  as  they  used  to  have  in  Rome,  are  rather  prover- 
*  bial  for  their  cruelty  to  the  inferior  animals,  or  the  brute  creation.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  so,  but  still  it  is  true.  And  that  boy  who  delights  in  tor- 
turing flies  or  birds,  dogs  or  anything  else ;  or  that  man,  who  has  a  plea- 
sure in  beating  his  faithful  horse  or  ass,  has  not  much  further  to  go  before 
his  feelings  will  allow  him  to  take  pleasure  in  seeing  a  man  and  lion  fight,  or 
a  bull  and  man  fight.  It  is  then  but  a  short  step  to  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
in  seeing  our  fellow  creatures  fight  and  torture  each  other.  When  this  ia 
the  case,  I  ask,  what  love  or  sympathy  can  they  have  with  those  of  their 
fellow  creatures  who  are  suffering  from  pwn  ?  None  at  all.  or  very  little. 
They  have  already  learned  to  take  a  delight  in  seeing  suffering,  and  inflict- 
ing pain.  They,  therefore,  cannot  sympathise  or  feel  for  any  one's  suffer- 
ings but  their  own.  Supposing  this  was  to  be  generally  the  case ;  that 
none  of  us  cared  for  each  other — had  no  feelings  for  each  other's  afflictions 
or  distresses— What  a  cold,  cheerless,  world  this  would  be  !  Let  us  all, 
therefore,  be  always  on  our  guard  against  the  first  step  towards  cruelty. 
We  may  begin  by  being  cruel  to  poor  dumb  animals,,  but  it  is  sure  to  end 
in  cruelty  towards  our  fellow  creatures.  Then,  when  this  is  the  case,  no 
one  will  love  us,  and  we  shall  be  disdained' by  every  right  minded  person. 
After  we  have  obtained  peace  with  God,  the  greatest  earthly  blessing  we 
can  possess  is  the  respect  and  good  will  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  this 
we  can  only  gain  by  a  virtuous  life,  and  by  the  exercise  of  kind  and  bene- 
volent feelings.  Cruelty  cannot  gain  us  this,  therefore  let  us  avoid  it.  Not 
only  to  get  the  praise  and  esteem  of  good  men,  but  from  a  higher  princi- 
ple, knowing  that  to  be  cruel  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  great  sin. 

The  last  observation  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  the  true  mark  of  a  noble  and 
elevated  mind  in  opposition  to  a  low  and  depraved  one,  is  kindness  to  ani- 
mals and  our  fellow  creatures.  A  noble  mind  would  scorn  to  torture  and 
abuse  a  poor  dumb  creature,  because  it  is  unable  to  defend  itself, — he 
would  consider  it  cowardly.  You  all  know  the  old  English  saying, "  Never 
atrike  a  man  when  he  is  down."  Why  ?•  Because  he  is  then-  unable  to 
defend  himself.  Now  let  us  always  consider  poor  brutes  as  down.  They 
are  unable'  to  speak  or  defend  themselves,  therefore  it  is  cowardly  to  abuse 
them,  and  that  person  who  does  so  has  a  cowardly  mind,  and  is  a  coward ; 
for  a  noble  mind  would  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  a  poor  dumb  helpless 
creature. 

People  generally  excuse  themselves  for  being  cruel  to  animals  by  saying- 
they  are  only  brute  beasts,  and  thence  conclude  that  it  is  of  no  moment 
how  they  use  them,  or  whatever  treatment  they  subject  them  to.  But  we 
have  already  seen,  that  if  they  are  but  poor  brute  beasts,  they  possess 
many,  very  many,  attributes  or  qualities  that  are  common  to  them  with 
mankind,  and  that  our  dominion  over  them  is  a  trust  for  which  we  shall 
have  to  answer  at  the  great  day  of  judgment.    This  being  the  case,  let  us 
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ask  ourselves.  In  what  manner  do  I  differ  from  this  poor  brute  ?  The  re- 
ply is,  in  the  powers  of  reasoning,  the  capacity  of  judging  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  possession  of  an  immortal  soul.  These  are  the  great 
marks  that  distinguish  man  from  the  poor  beast — and  the  more  we  use 
these  powers  in  gaining  a  knowledge'of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  in 
imbuing  our  minds  with  the  loving  spirit  of  Christ's  religion,  the  less  we 
shall  be  disposed  to  be  cruel  and  unfeeling ;  and  the  less  we  use  these 
"wonderful  powers,  the  nearer  we  descend  to  the  scale  of  the  brutes,  and 
the  more  we  shall  be  disposed  to  be  cruel  to  them.  So  that  you  see, 
cruelty  and  depravity  are  closely  connected,  and  kindness  and  nobleness  of 
mind  the  same. 

Be  it  your  endeavour,  therefore,  to  possess  a  noble  mind  ;  refrain  from 
cruelty  of  all  kinds;  hurt  not  wantonly  a  worm  under  your  feet;  remember 
you  will  have  to  answer  for  every  act  of  cruelty  committed  on  God*s  crea- 
tures, that  they  are  not  ours,  but  His,  and  that  we  hav6them  only  in  trust. 
Do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  others  from  being  cruel,  and  you  will  have 
the  pleasing  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  nothing  to  answer  for  in  this 
respect, — you  will  be  cultivating  a  kind,  gentle,  and  loving  spirit,  that  will 
make  you  happy  and  beloved,  and  at  the  same  time  be  developing  one  of 
the  highest,  holiest,  and  noblest  attributes  of  God  and  man — the  spirit  of 
universal  benevolence  and  love. 

Norwood  Industrial  School,  Samuel  Alcock. 
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Under  the  above  title  are  published  four  sermons  on  Gen.  ch.  xviii,  v.  19, 
in  which  four  subjects  are  brought  together,  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  before  seen  standing  in  the  same  order,  but  which  appear  to  derive 
considerable  force  from  this  juxta-position.  The  subjects  are,  family 
prayer  ;  family  scripture  reading  ;  the  Christian  disciplining  of  children  at 
home ;  and  dangers  peculiar  to  the  young  on  entering  upon  active  life. 
In  the  first  sermon,  the  duty  of  family  prayer  is  enforced  by  the  authority* 
of  Bishop  Wilson,  who  is  related  to  have  "  publicly  taken  opportunities  of 
recommending  family  religion  as  a  wholesome  preservative  against  dege- 
neracy and  profligacy,  enquiring,  *  How  should  we  expect  that  all  sorts  of 
vices  should  not  abound  in  families  where  God  is  not  owned,  nor  His 
graces  sought  for  ?'  He  also  declared  his  belief,  '  that  if  those  who  could 
not  read  would  but  assemble  their  children  and  servants,  and  offer  up  the. 
Lord's  Prayer,  it  would  plant  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
would  be  afraid  of  doing  many  things  which  they  commit  without  any 
concern.*  So  deeply  impressed  was  this  pious  prelate  with  the  necessity 
of  domestic  discipline  being  accompanied  by  domestic  devotion." 

In  the  second  sermon  we  have  the  following  sketch  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham  instructing  his  family  : — 

"  If  I  were  called  upon  in  imagination  to  retrace  the  interesting  details  of  these 
early  scenes,  and  could  bring  myself  to  attempt  even  a  feeble  delineation  of  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  so  commanding  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,, 
as  that  they  should  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  I  should 
picture,  and  I  think   rightly  picture    in   my  mind,  his   venerable  figure,  just 
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rising  from  Lis  knees  beside  the  domestic  altar  on  which  had  been  offered  diejoiitt 
prayers  and  praises  of  his  assembled  household.  And  I  should  fancy  that  I  saw 
him  taking  his  accustomed  seat  in  the  midst  of  affectionate  children  and  faithful 
domestics^  every  eye  firmly  fixed  upon  the  father  of  tbe  family,  and  every  ear 
hanging  with  breathless  attention  upon  his  lips,  whilst  he  communicated  and  ex- 
plained the  counsels  which,  as  God's  friend,  he  had  been  privileged  to  receive 
from  God  himself ;  whilst  he  spoke  of  the  wonderful  roice  which  called  to  him, 
*  Get  thee  out  of  thy  comoti'y,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house, 
imto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee ;'  and  of  the  wonderful  faith,  bj  which  he  was 
enabled  to  '  go  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went ;  whilst  he  recorded  to  them,  by 
way  of  warning  against  sin,  the  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone  which  descended  upon 
the  iniquitous  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  or  dwelt  in  rapture,  for  their  en- 
couragement in  holiness,  upon  the  land  of  promise,  which  was  in  store  for  the 
faithful  among  his  descendants,  or  the  seed  in  whom  at  length  all  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed.  Such,  I  say,  are  the  topics  of  information  which  I  can 
well  imagine  the  father  of  the  faithful  deriving  from  his  own  personal  communion 
with  God,  for  the  instruction  of  his  children  and  household.  Nor,  when  I  knew 
that  both  children  and  domestics  had  gone  forth  from  the  precincts  of  the  £unily 
altar,  thus  armed  with  Vthe  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which,  is  the  word  of  God,'  should 
I  wonder  were  I  informed  that  they  had  gone  forth  into  the  world  to  wrestle  suc- 
cessfully '  against  principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places;'  that  the  child  of  promise,  for  instance,  had  not  refused  to  yield  up  even 
his  life  upon  the  altar,  an  example  of  filial  obedience  and  of  faith  in  God ;  that 
the  son  of  the  bondwoman  was  made  into  a  mighty  nation,  and  that  the  voice  of 
the  bondwoman  herself  in  her  distress  availed  to  call  down  from  heaven  the  angel 
of  God ;  whilst  even  a  menial  servant,  in  the  old  age  of  his  master,  was  esteemed 
so  faithful  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  important  errand  of  bringing,  from  a  distant 
countiy,  a  suitable  wife  for  an  only  son.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  I  can 
conceive  Abraham  commanding  his  children  and  his  household  after  him.  Such 
we  know  were  the  fruits  of  his  doing  so.  For  thus  his  children  and  household 
kept  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  did  justice  and  judgment." 

Of  the  benefits  that  may  result  to  a  christian  family  from  such  instrnc- 
tion,  the  author  writes  as  follows  :— 

"  There  are  in  almost  every  household  eyes,  I  know  there  are,  so  blind  that  no 
ray  of  light  shall  fall  upon  them  from  private  study.  There  are  hearts  so  hard 
that  no  eloquence  from  the  pulpit  shall  avail  to  soften  them.  But  the  beams  of 
the  sun  of  righteousness,  reflected  from  a  parent's  countenance,  as  it  glows  with 
the  brightness  of  a  Redeemer's  love,  shall,  by  God's  grace,  be  permitted  to  be 
poured  upon  those  sightless  eyeballs.  And  the  streams  of  mercy  revealed  in  the 
pages  of  God's  book,  as  they  flow  with  a  touching  eloquence  from  a  parent's  lips, 
shall,  by  God's  grace,  prevail  to  melt  that  hard  heait  into  tenderness  and  love. 
And  the  spiritual  constitution,  for  which,  perhaps,  private  study  alone  would  have 
been  too  chill  a  system,  or  public  preaching  alone  too  severe  a  shock,  will  be  gra- 
dually invigorated  by  Uius  receiving,  day  by  day,  its  daily  bread  from  a  parents 
kind,  considerate,  and  indulgent  hand.  The  food  thus  carefully  given  is  more 
readily  assimilated.  It  grows  with  our  growth,  and  stiengthens  with  our  strength. 
It  gives  the  little  hand  nerve  to  fight,  and  the  little  feet  speed  to  run,  in  the  way 
of  God's  commandments,  till  the  babe  in  Christ  becomes  the  full  grown  man,  and 
apt  for  the  strongermeat  of  private  study  or  public  exposition." 

In  the  third  sermon  we  have  this  just  remark : — 

*'  There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  domestic  evil,  and  none  more  pregnant  with 
mischief  to  the  rising  geueration,  than  the  want  of  that  firmness  and  decision  in 
the  management  of  children  which  is  implied  in  the  word  *  command.'  This  is 
equally  removed,  on  the  one  hand,  from  that  irritability  and  harshness  which  St. 
Paul  condemns  under  the  description  of  *  provoking  our  children  to  wrath ;'  and, 
on  the  other,  from  a  soft  and  silly  indulgence,  an  indisposition  to  *■  restrain,*  soch 
as  brought  so  many  and  heavy  judgments  upon  Eli  and  his  house.  There  is  a 
great  tendency  to  allow  the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart  to  get  the  bett^of  soimd 
judgement  and  the  admonitions  of  holy  scripture.    In  our  anxiety  to  &kjoj  tbe 
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momentar^r  pleasures  of  yieldinf^  to  the  capricious  wishes  of  a  child,  or  to  spare 
oorselTes  the  momentary  mortiGcation  of  restraining  his  passion  or  chastising  his 
disobedience,  we  not  only  lose  sight  of  the  misery  which  we  are  laying  up  for  our- 
selves and  our  ofispring,  but  forget  that  the  doing  so  is  a  direct  violation  of  the 
word  of  God.  Amongst  the  labouring  classes,  especially,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  hear  parents  expressing  themselves  as  quite  satisfied  with  having  ad- 
vised their  children,  without  even  entertaining  an  idea  of  its  being  their  duty  to 
impose  restraint  upon  them,  either  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  the  dis- 
cbarge of  the  most  important  duties,  or  of  saving  them  from  the  coTnmission  of 
the  grossest  sins.  The  very  same  parents,  when  their  o^vn  feelings  happen  to  be 
provoked,  are  not  unfrequently  found  heaping  the  coarsest  invectives  upon  their 
little  ones,  and  even  resorting  to  instant  and  passionate  infliction  of  corporal  chas- 
tisement for  the  most  trivial  faults.  *  Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath'  id  the 
language  of  an  apostle.  *  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy 
soul  spare  for  his  ciyinff,'  are  the  words  of  Solomon.  All  unnecessary,  especially 
passionate,  severity  in  the  management  of  children,  the  scriptures  plainly  condemn. 
The  same  scriptures  as  plainly  proclaim  indispensable,  a  kind  and  affectionate, 
but  firm  and  decided  course  of  discipline." 

In  the  fourth  sermon  we  regret  to  find  among  the  means  of  defence 
against  the  dangers  peculiar  to  the  young  on  entering  upon  active  life,  no 
mention  of  the  partaking  of  the  holy  communion.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
omission,  and  perhaps  another  or  two  of  a  like  character,  we  hail  this  small 
volume  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  At  a  crisis 
when  we  hear  so  much  about  schools  and  schoolmasters,  we  are  glad  to  be 
reminded  of  the  paramount  importance  of  "  home/' 


THB   CHRONOLOGICAL   SCRIFTURB   ATLAS.       (S.  BagstCT  (tfld  SOHS,) 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  those  more  simplified  sources  of  information 
with  which  of  late  years  the  biblical  student  has  been  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied. The  maps,  fourteen  in  number,  form  a  series  designed  to  illustrate 
scripture  history  chronologically  ;  and  with  this  view,  each  map  is  accom- 
panied with  several  pages  of  letter- press,  containing  geographical  and  his- 
torical information  relating  to  the  period  during  which  the  map  represents 
the  state  of  the  country.  The  nature  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from 
an  enumeration  of  the  subjects  of  the  maps.  Of  these  there  are  six  of 
Canaan,  namely,  Canaan  in  the  patriarchial  times ; — as  divided  among  the 
Isibes  ; — under  Solomon ; — at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ; — 
in  the  mediaeval  times ; — and  in  modern  times  :  there  is  also  a  map  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  with  part  of  Egypt ; — of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ; — an- 
other, showing  the  extent  of  the  several  captivities; — a  plan  of  Jerusalem; 
-^a  map  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  illustrative  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; — a  comparative  view  of  the  antient  Persian  and  Ro- 
man empires; — and  two  maps  of  Christendom  at  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  during  the  Crusades.  There  is  also  a  table  of  comparative  chronology 
from  the  creation  to  the  year  400  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  a  geographicsd 
index,  containing  the  names  of  every  place  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  scripture  references. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  maps  representing,  as  in  this  atlas,  particu- 
lar periods  of  Bible  history,  is,  that  the  student  is  thus  enabled  to  connect 
certain  events  with  certain  territorial  divisions  of  the  respective  countries, 
and  so,  by  using  this  atlas,  to  provide  himself  almost  unconsciously  with  a 
sort  of  memoria  technica  of  its  history.  The  maps  are  in  a  convenient  size, 
having  been  engraved  for  Bagster*s  Miniature  Quarto  Bible,  and  are  very 
clearly,  neatly,  and  correctly  executed.  In  the  map  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jodah,  which  is  upon  a  larger  scale  than  the  rest,  the  names  of  several 
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places  are  accompanied  by  a  note  of  interrogation^  to  indicate  the  uncer- 
tainty vhich  exists  as  to  their  exact  position ;  and  it  would,  we  think,  be 
nn  important  step  towards  sound  geographical  knowledge,  if  this  method 
were  generally  followed,  wherever  doubt  is  entertained  respecting  any 
ancient  locality.  The  letter-press  is  rendered  especially  interesting  by  the 
information,  derived  from  modern  sources,  which  it  conveys.  Upon  the 
whole,' we  strongly  recommend  this  atlas  to  the  biblical  student. 


*' CLASSICAL  TEXTS."     TACITI  GERMANIA.    12mO.    pp.26.    {J,  W.  Pi^kcr,) 

PLATONIS  PH(EDO.       pp.  72.     (Ibid,) 

BXCERPTA  EX  AREIANO.      pp.  120.       (Iltd.)      &C.,  &C.,  &C. 

It  would  have  been  gain  to  us  in  our  school  days,  if  such  "  Classical  Texts" 
as  these  had  been  in  existence,  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  in 
use  : — gain  to  the  boy's  scholarship  as  well  as  the  parent's  purse.  How 
often  do  we  see  expensive  books  literally  in  pieces  before  they  have  been 
read  a  quarter  through,  and  occasionally  a  second  volume  never  touched. 
Here,  however,  we  have  at  a  fair  price,  separate  treatises,  or  books,  of  the 
best  authors  (which  are  far  better  for  school  purposes  than  extracts),  care- 
fully revised  from  the  best  editions.  I'he  object  of  the  series  seems  to  be 
to  furnish  the  best  texts  in  the  most  convenient  form  as  hand-books,  either 
for  the  general  reader,  or  to  say  lessons  from  in  schools.  It  is  for  the  lat- 
ter purpose  that  we  strongly  recommend  them.  We  do  not  object  to  boys, 
when  getting  up  their  lessons,  using  editions  with  notes.  In  some  respects 
it  would  be  as  well  if  they  had  as  many  such  editions  among  them  as  there 
were  pupils ;  though  in  other,  and  perhaps  more  important,  respects,  it 
would  be  better  that  each  should  work  out  the  interpretation  for  him- 
self from  books  of  reference.  There  might  possibly  be  less  information,  but 
there  would  be  more  discipline, — more  learning  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  The  objection  is  to  boys  taking  up  editions  with  notes,  to  which 
they  often  trust  for  getting  through.  On  this  ground  the  explanatory 
notes  (excellent  as  they  are),  appended  to  the  present  edition  of  •*  The 
Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,"  we  would  gladly  have,  seen  any  where  rather 
than  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  other  volumes  of  this  series  which  have 
come  under  our  notice  are  without  notes.  One  or  two,  however,  have 
some  Cambridge  examination  papers  at  the  end,  which  to  our  notion  would 
have  been  quite  as  well  in  a  separate  volume.  As  yet  we  have  discovered 
no  misprints  or  errata,  though  the  Greek  type  of  some,  e,  g,,  of  *•  Plato's 
Phaedo,"  strikes  us  as  scarcely  large  enough ;  we  think  that  no  smaller 
Greek  type  should  be  used  than  that  of  the  "  Extracts  from  Arrian's  Ana- 
basis," the  editor  of  which,  by  the  way,  has  done  good  service  by  this  in- 
troduction of  a  new  *'  Fifth  Form"  book.  One  remark  more : — School- 
masters who  encourage  among  their  pupils  the  good  old  practice  of  having 
interleaved  text-books  for  insertion  of,  or  reference  to,  parallel  passages 
and  other  useful  matter,  will  find  these  books  particularly  useful.  Indeed, 
all  parties — masters,  scholars,  parents,  and  in  the  long  run  booksellers  too, 
will  be  gainers  by  the  general  introduction  into  our  public  tod  grammar 
schools,  of  these  "  Classical  Texts,"  which  are  as  elegant  as  they  are  use* 
ful,  and  tend  at  once  to  sound  scholarship  and  educational  economy. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON    THE  HISTORICAL    PARTS  OP   THE  PENTATEUCH. 
BT   REV.  C.    A.    JOHNS,    B.A.,    BEAD    MASTER    OF   THE    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL, 

HBLSTON.     12mo.  pp.  70.     {Masters,) 
Thb  author  of  these  questions  mentions  in  his  preface  that  they  were  drawn 
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up  for  his  own  schdlats  in  the  Helston  grammar  school,  and  that  he  has 
used  them  successfully  hy  adopting  the  following  plan.  The  learners  are 
directed  to  read  over,  themselves,  one  or  more  chapters,  and  to  note  and  en- 
deavour to  recollect  whatever  appears  to  them  most  important.  They  then 
read  to  their  teacher  as  much  as  they  have  thus  prepared,  after  which  he 
is  to  question  them,  and  give  such  explanations  as  he  may  think  necessary^ 
together  with  a  certain  number  of  questions  to  be  taken  home  and  answered 
in  writing,  but  he  is  to  take  care  to  require  no  information,  of  which  the 
substance  has  not  been  conveyed  orally  during  the  lesson,  although  the 
form  of  the  written  question  should  vary  as  much  as  possible  from  that 
of  the  oral  instruction.  When  the  written  answers  are  sqnt  in,  the  class 
should  be  re-catechised  in  order  to  fix  in  the  memory  what  is  right,  and 
to  correct  errors.  As  a  stimulus  to  exertions  it  is  recommended^  regularly 
to  select  the  best  answers  to  be  copied  and  signed  by  the  writer  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  The  questions  are  well  adapted  for  the  application 
of  the  plan  thus  described,  and  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men:— 

"  Gen.  xxxvi. — ^Arrange  in  their  chronological  order  the  followingnames,  and 
say,  in  a  few  words,  who  each  person  was ;  Sbem,  Seth,  Abel,  Judah,  Esau,  Terah, 
Enoch,  Isaac,  Lot,  Noah,  Abram,  Canaan,  Lamecb. 

*'  Find  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  some  intimation  that  a  time  was  to  come  when  the  Is- 
raelites should  be  goveiiied  by  a  king. 

*^  Find  in  Deut  xxxiii.  some  reason  for  supposing  that  Moses  may  here  be 
meant" 


EASY   DICTATION   LBSSONS.      BY    REV.  BENNETT  G.  JOHNS,  NORMAL  MASTXB, 

ST.  mark's  COLLEGE,  CHELSEA.     12mo.  pp.  72.     (Mostevs,) 

The  [importance  of  dictation,  and  the  difficulty  which  many  masters  of 
national  schools  are  liable  to  in  providing  subjects  for  their  lessons,  com- 
plete in  themselves  and  likely  to  amuse  as  well  as  instruct,  induce  us*  to 
mention  this  little  work  as  one  that  may  be  of  service  in  supplying  this 
deficiency.  Some  suggestions  at  the  beginning  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
teaching  spelling  by  dictation  are  deserving  attention,  especially  as  they 
are  the  results  of  experience.  One  rule  seems  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  namely,  in  dictating  a  lesson,  to  give  out  one  or  more  words,  or 
clauses,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  class,  but  not  to  repeat  any  part  or 
parts  of  the  lesson,  except  in  special  cases,  where  perhaps  some  strange 
form  of  expression,  or  novel  word  happens  to  occur. 


C^rtractisS  from  C|)arse)El,  ict. 

INCREASED   RESPONSIBILITY   OF  THE   CLERGY. 

1  CONSIDER,  therefore,  the  plan  of  national  education  adopted  by  the  government 
to  be  the  only  one  which  holds  out  any  reasonable  prospect  of-  success  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  feeling ;  and,  as  I  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  I 
am  desirous  of  drawing  your  serious  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  recent 
measures  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  affect  the  obligations  under  which 
you  Stand  to  the  rising  generation.  The  main  object  of  these  measures  is,  by  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  schoolmaster,  by  giving  him  a  more  respectable  posi- 
tion in  society,  a  more  adequate  present  remuneration,  and  the  hope  of  a  provision 
in  old  age,  to  remove  that  which  all  must  feel  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
Ihe  way  of  establishing  an  eflScient  system  of  national  education— the  want  of 
well  qualified  teachers.    For  detailed  mformation  respecting  the  mode  in  which 
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the' Committee  of  Privy  Council  proposes  to  carry  out  their  clesiffn,  I  must  refer 
you  to  the  minutes  themselves,  and  to  the  explanation  of  that  published  by  autho- 
rity, under  the  title  of  *'  The  School  in  its  relations  to  the  State,  the  Church,  and 
the  Congregation."  The  point  which  I  wish  to  press  upon  your  consideration  is, 
Chat  if  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  should  be  attained, 
and  the  anticipated  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  masters  should  be  re- 
alized, that  improvement,  far  from  affording  you  a  plea  for  relaxing  your  super- 
Tision  of  the  school,  will  demand  from  you  the  exercise  of  increased  attention  and 
yigilance.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  remark,  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  we  communicate  to  the  child,  the  more  we  cultivate 
and  sharpen  his  intellect,  the  greater  hazard  we  run  of  rendering  him  a  danger- 
ous, instead  of  a  valuable  member  of  society,  unless  we,  at  the  same  time,  secure 
the  application  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  attainments  to  right  purposes.  This 
can  only  be  secured  by  sound  moral  and  religious  training,  by  impressing  his  mind 
with  such  a  conviction  as  may  become  the  principle  influencing  his  whole  conduct 
— that  his  present  life  is  only  a  preparation  for  another,  in  which  he  will  be  called 
to  render  an  account  of  all  his  actions.  To  impress  and  to  deepen  this  conviction 
is  your  office ;  and  your  responsibility  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  office  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  power,  which  the  additional  amount  of  knowledge 
communicated  to  the  child  gives  him  of  becoming  an  instrument  of  good  or  evil. 
Allow  me  then  to  recall  to  your  recollection  the  fofiowing  remarks  contained  in  the 
charge  which  I  delivered  at  visitation  in  1840. 

Whatever  be  the  final  determination  of  the  legislature  on  this  important  ques- 
tion (the  separation  of  secular  from  religious  instruction),  our  course,  my  reverend 
brethren,  is  clear.  I  have  already  briefly  noticed  the  part  which  the  Church  ex- 
pects her  ministers  to  bear  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  She  means 
them  to  regard  themselves  as  the  spiritual  parents  of  every  child  whom  they  bap- 
tize ;  as  having  contracted  towards  him  parental  obligations ;  as  having  pledged 
themselves  to  train  him  up  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  baptismal  vows.  He  ha.s 
through  their  agency,  been  bom  again  with  water  and  the  Spirit :  if,  then,  they 
take  no  care  by  godly  instruction  to  promote  his  spiritual  growth,  how  do  they 
differ  &om  the  unnatural  parent  who  deserts  the  infiamt  to  which  she  has  given 
birth  ?  Consider,  my  reverend  brethren,  the  importance  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  age  of  purity  and  docilitv,  when  the  soul  is  yet  ready  to  receive  impressions 
£ftvourable  to  holiness  and  goodness;  when  you  have  no  prejudices  to  overcome, 
no  habits  of  evil  to  subdue.  If  you  allow  this  precious  season  to  pass  unimproved^ 
you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  recall  it.  Wait  but  a  short  time,  and  you  will  find 
that  access  to  the  mind  is  in  great  measure  barred  against  you ;  that  the  lessons 
of  piety  which  you  inculcate  produce  no  impression  ;  that  you  have  almost  cut 
yourselves  off"  from  the  possibility  of  reaping  any  fruit  from  your  ministerial  labours; 
for,  to  little  purpose  do  you  preach  to  the  man,  if  you  have  allowed  the  child  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance.  Consider  too,  that  children,  as  they  are  the  most  interesting,  are 
also  the  most  important  portion  of  your  flock ;  that  they  will  become  parents  in 
turn,  and  that  on  them  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence,  depend 
the  moral  character  of  their  oflspring.  If  you  labour  to  instil  good  principles  into 
them,  and  the  divine  blessing  attends  your  labours,  you  will  ensure  a  succession  of 
generations,  all  walking  in  the  ways  and  the  commandments  of  God.  If  you  neg- 
lect your  trust,  if  you  take  no  pains  to  instruct  the  children  whom  the  church  com- 
mits to  your  care,  in  their  christian  duties,  they  will  assuredly  grow  up  in  the 
practice  of  evil  themselves,  and  will,  through  their  offspring,  perpetuate  vice  and 
siisery. 

Viewed  with  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, the  schoolroom  is  scarcely  a  less  essential  part  of  the  parochial  establishment 
than  the  house  of  God  itself.  The  lessons  inculcated  in  it  may  eitercise  a  no  less 
powerful  and  permanent  influence  on  the  future  behaviour  of  the  child :  may  con- 
tribute no  less  effectually  towards  his  training  for  eternity.  The  clergy,  there- 
fore, if  they  wish  to  fulfil  their  duty  towards  this  n^ost  interesting  portion  of  their 
fio^i,  will  be  constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  school,  and  will  watch  with  un- 
ceasing vigilance  over  the  instruction  communicated  in  it  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  difficulties  with  which,  in  purely  agricultural  districts,  they  have  to  contend. 
The  Bcantinesg  of  the  populatimi,  and  the  wide  extent  over  which  that  population 
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is  scattered, — tlie  early  age  at  which  the  labour  of  the  child  becomes  valuable  to 
the  parent,  and  the  consequent  inducement  to  withdraw  him  from  the  school 
before  he  has  acquired  a  moderate  portion   ercn  [of   elementary  learning,   or 
formed  any  habits  of  docility,  industry,  and  good  order — the  indifference  of  too 
many  parents  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  their  children,  arising  from 
inadequate  notions  of  parental  responsibility,  and,  strange  to  say,  not  un frequently 
justified  by  the  plea  of  religion — on  the  ground  that,  the  conversion  of  the  child 
to  God  being  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  take  place  in  His  good  time,  and 
that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  man,  by  atteraptinj  to  instil  religious  prin- 
ciples is  useless,  if  not  presumptuous ;  these  are  diflSculties  with  which  you  will 
Bare  to  contend  in  your  endeavours  to  form  efficient  schools.    The  first  may  be 
obviated  by  establishing  a  common  school  for  three  or  four  contiguous  parishes. 
The  Committee  of  Council  are  endeavouring  to  obviate,  partially  at  least,  the  se- 
cond, by  establishing  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  will  operate  as  an  induce- 
ment to  parents  to  adlow  their  children  to  remain  longer  in  the  school,  by  holding 
out  the  prospect  that  they  may  in  due  time  be  provided  for,  either  as  nationsu 
schoolmasters,  or  in  some  department  of  the  public  ser^'icc.    The  last  diflSculty  it 
is  your  peculiar  province  to  remove  by  personal  communication  with  the  parents, 
by  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  parental  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  heinousness  of  their  offence  in  "not  only  neglecting  the  moral 
training  of  their  offspring,  but  in  perverting  religion  into  an  excuse  for  their  ne- 
glect.   It  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  labour  assiduously  in  this  department 
of  ministerial  duty,  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  erroneous  notions  enter- 
tained, the  indifference  and  apathy  exhibited  by  parents  on  this  most  important 
subject,  are  partly,  at  least,  traceable  to  our  own  neglect.    We  have  not  availed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  us  of  forcing  it  upon  our  notice.     We  have 
allowed  tlie  public  catechising  of  children  and  the  public  administration  of  bap- 
tism to  £i,ll  comparatively  into  disuse.    On  the  latter  point,  I  trust  that  a  great 
improvement  is  gradually  taking  place,  and  that  the  practice  of  baptising  privately, 
excepting  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  becoming  continually  less  common.     But  on 
the  former,  I  fear  that  a  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  things  even  with  that 
which  existed  a  century  ago  (a  time  at  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  represent 
t^e  church  as  sunk  in  lethargy)  would  not  prove  very  satisfactory.    I  have  noTf 
lying  before  me  a  book  of  the  date  of  1738,  containing  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
instituted  by  the  bishop  who  then  presided  over  the  diocese,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  practice  of  catechising  was  almost  universal.    That  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion have  suffered  materially  by  its  discontinuance  cannot  be  doubted.  Travellers 
concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  the  clergy  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  discharge  this  part  of  their  duty,  and  to  the  influence 
which  they  in  consequence  obtain  over  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation :  why 
should  not  the  same  beneficial  consequence  flow  from  the  revival  of  the  practice 
among  ourselves? 

Slill  retaining  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  in  1840,  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  established  church  rests  upon  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  she  may  makiL 
under  divine  grace^  to  instruct  the  rising  generation  in  her  religious  principles^  1 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  additional  impulse  likely  to  be 

g'ven  to  national  education  by  the  measures  proposed  in  the  late  minutes  of  the 
ommittee  of  Council,  and  to  the  additional  responsibility  in  consequence  im- 
posed on  you,  to  whom  is  committed  by  the  church  the  important  trust  of  training 
tiie  children  of  its  members  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  I  doubt 
not  that  the  subject  has  frequently  occupied  your  thoughts ;  and  if  the  effect  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  shall,  under  God's  blessing,  be,  either  to  place  the  import- 
ance of  the  duty  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  or  to  render  you  any  assistance  in  ful- 
filling it,  my  object  in  addressing  you  will  be  attained. — {Letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese) 
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But  tLere  is  one  of  the  laudable  acts  of  the  honoured  dead  which  I  must  not  pass 
by  in  silence,  for  it  is  my  stated  duty,  my  brethren,  "  to  move  and  exhort  you  to 
be  favourable  and  beneficial  maintainers"  of  the  noble  foundation  of  Tonbridge 
School.  Education,  my  brethren,  and  especially  the  education  of  the  poor,  is,  to 
use  an  expression  of  the  old  prophets,  in  a  pecidiar  manner  "  the  burden"  of  the 
present  times ;  and  I  trust  that  I  may  venture  very  respectfully  to  express  my 
earnest  hope  that,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  you,  my  brethren,  are 
extending  as  far  as  possible  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  a  liberal  education  to  that 
class  of  the  people  for  whose  use  and  advantage  your  fine  foundation  was  origi- 
nally and  especially  designed.  Do  not  imagine,  my  brethren,  that  literature  and 
science  have  no  charms  ibr  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  and  no  adaptation  to 
their  condition.  Nature,  my  brethren,  has  made  no  difference  in  man,  and  that 
which  is  a  source  of  happiness  or  honour  to  one  is  capable  of  becoming  so  to  all. 
He  that  ploughs  the  ground  is  endued  with  the  power  of  studying  the  heavens ;  he 
that  understands  the  soil  is  capable  of  understanding  the  stars.  The  Tasso  that 
delights  the  mistress  in  the  drawing-room,  is  capable  of  pleasing  also  the  maid  in 
the  kitchen  ;  and  the  Sophocles,  or  the  Shakespeare,  *'  fancy's  noblest,  sweetest 
child,"  that  charms  the  scholar  in  his  library,  might  also  charm  the  mechanic  in 
his  workshop.  We  all  belong  to  the  same  class  of  intelligent  beings,  and  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  alone  create  the  difference  between  us.  Under  the  dark 
skin  and  woolly  hair  of  the  poor  forlorn  African,  there  is  the  same  delicate  chain 
of  nerves,  the  same  susceptible  brain,  the  same  powers  of  fancy,  imagination,  and 
judgment,  which  we  fair  and  refined  Europeans  so  often  and  so  miserably  abuse: 
yea,  the  poor  forsaken  wanderer,  whom  misfortune  has  driven  to  a  life  of  infamy, 
possesses  under  her  mgs  and  wretchedness  such  delicacy  of  form  and  feeling,  such 
a  natural  sense  of  modesty  and  shame,  such  susceptibility  of  tender  emotion  and 
lasting  attachment,  such  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  which  if  they  were  decked 
with  tie  ornaments  of  wealth  and  art,  and  called  into  action  by  happy  circum- 
stances, and  lighted  up  by  a  joyful  heart,  might  grace  a  drawing-room,  or  rule  a 
court.  For  He  who  views  man  with  a  philosophic  eye*  strips  off  the  gay  or  tat- 
tered outside,  and  "  sees  him  as  he  is."  Where  he  sees  ignorance,  he  sees  also 
capacities  for  knowledge ;  where  he  observes  rudeness,  he  observes  also  capacities 
for  refinement.  Nature  has  made  more  courtiers  than  have  dazzled  courts,  more 
warriors  than  have  fought  battles,  more  statesmen  than  have  governed  states,  more 
painters  than  have  enlivened  the  canvass,  more  sculptors  than  have  breathed  into 
the  solid  marble,  more  philosophers  than  have  reasoned,  more  orators  than  have 
spoken,  more  poets  than  have  sung.  Many  a  Newton  would  have  added  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge,  but  no  institution  like  yours  called  out  the  noble  mind ;  cold 
neglect  chilled  and  froze  up  the  ardent  spirit,  and  "bounded  it  in  thick-ribbed 
ice:"  many  a  Shakespeare  might  have  warbled  his  "native  wood-notes  wild,**  to  the 
delight  of  after  ages :  many  a  Milton,  of  godlike  mind,  might  have  clothed  divine 
thoughts  with  burning  words,  and  uttered  forth  seraphic  strains;  but  all  his 
genius  was  exhausted  in  the  search  of  bread :  many  a  Nelson  and  many  a  Napo- 
leon might,  by  daring  deeds,  have  dazzled  or  darkened  the  page  of  history,  but 
a  narrow  home  stifled  the  Mars  within  them,  and  bid  them  be  content  with  being 
the  first  wrestler  on  some  village  green :  many  a  Hampden  would  have  courted 
"the  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty,*'  and  have  defended  the  freedom  of  man 
on  the  largest  scale,  but  your  learned  and  gratuitous  teacher  was  wanting; 
circumstances  quenched  the  celestial  fire,  bounded  the  noble  mind,'and  compelled 
the  liberator  of  a  world  to  satisfy  his  expansive  soul  by  resisting  the  little  tyrant 
of  his  native  town : — 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air." 
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Why  do  I  say  these  things  ?  To  give  you  apt  and  striking  illustrations  of  that 
important  moral  truth,  that  God  has  made  of  one  hlood  the  whole  family  of  man. 
And  what  inference  do  I  wish  you  to  draw  from  this  principle  ?  Plainly  this ; 
that  what  is  good  for  the  individual  is  good  for  the  species ;  is  good  for  man,  as 
man,  without  any  regard  to  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  rank  or  condition  : 
that  the  same  instruction  which  is  advantageous  to  the  polite  would  be  equally  so 
to  the  rude ;  that  the  same  book,  whether  of  science  or  philosophy,  which  affords 
refreshment  and  repose  to  the  minister  of  state,  worn  out  by  the  cares  of  the  na- 
tion,  and  stunned  by  the  brawlings  of  the  senate,  is  capable  also  of  giving  relaxa- 
tion and  rest  to  him  whose  ears  and  limbs  are  wearied  by  the  hammer  and  the ' 
anvil ;  that  the  same  work,  whether  of  interesting  fact  or  agreeable  fiction,  which 
relieves  the  weariness  of  the  woman  of  fashion,  exhausted  by  ceremonious  visits,  is 
able  also  to  afford  rest  and  repose  to  the  more  honourable  fatigue  which  hath  been 
superinduced  by  domestic  cares  and  the  charge  of  a  rising  family.  Natural  rea- 
son, then,  which  shows  that  what  is  really  good  is  universally  good, — natural  rea- 
son, I  say,  and  the  general  verdict  of  our  common  humanity,  stamp  these  antieut 
grammar  schools,  which  were  founded  and  endowed  for  the  liberal  education, 
and  for  the  elevation  and  refiuement  of  the  humbler  classes,  with  the  fiat  of  their 
approval. 

And  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  plea  which  natural  reason  puts  in,  in  the  favour 
of  these  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  sound  learning,  is  materially 
strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  particular  state  of  society  in  these  king- 
doms. The  popular  form  of  our  constitution,  a  form  annually  extending,  and 
growing  every  year  more  popular ;  and  which  gives  so  large  a  share  in  the  choice 
of  their  rulers  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  that  fine  contrivance  of  human  pru- 
,'*  dence,  trial  by  jury,  which  might  place  the  lives  or  property  of  any  of  us  at  the 
'  "will  of  twelve  men  taken  from  a  class  of  society  in  which  persons  of  mean  paren- 
tage may  by  good  fortune  be  called  to  move,  renders  it  highly  expedient  that 
every  free-bom  Briton  should  at  least  be  so  far  initiated  into  the  elements  of 
liberal  learning,  as  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  soimd  reasoning  and 
flashy  eloquence,  to  fulfil  aright  all  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  and  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  all  matters  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  or 
Ae  prosperity  of  the  state :  '  for  it  is  most  evidently  desirable,  that  a  portion  of 
that  knowledge  and  prudence  should  exist  in  the  elective  body,  which  we  all 
admit  to  be  so  indispensably  necessary  in  the  deliberative,  the  legislative,  and  the 
oxecutive. — (From  a  Sermon  hy  the  Rev,  Dr.  Prendergast.) 

REWARDS    IN  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Befe HENCE  is  made  in  the  rules  of  the  Sunday  school  to  a  "  card  of  conduct," 
and  rewards  given  strictly  according  to  the  marks  upon  it.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  many  to  understand  clearly  the  system  pursued  with  reference  to  the  marks  on 
these  cards. 

.  It  has  been  found  that  the  evils  connected  with  a  general  reward  day  are  great; 
some  children  have  to  wait  too  long  for  their  reward ;  others  receive  them  after 
too  short  a  trial  of  their  diligence  and  attention ;  the  successful  are  too  often 
puffed  up ;  the  managers  of  the  school  are  tempted  to  reward  the  undeserving ; 
the  indifferent  either  share  the  disgi-ace  of  the  worst,  or  the  palm  with  the  best, 
and  reward  according  to  merit  comes  to  mean  reward  according  to  circumstances.. 
It  has  been  to  obviate  these  and  such  like  evils ;  to  relieve  the  superintendents  of 
the  school  of  the  constant  difficulty  of  passing  judgment  upon  the  past  merits  of 
Ae  scholars,  and  above  all,  to  make  each  child  feel  and  know  that  if  he  gained 
any  particular  prize,  he  did  so  by  his  regularity  and  good  behaviour,  or  if  he  had 
to  wait  for  the  prize  he  wanted  longer  than  others,  he  himself  was  the  only  one  to 
blame, — it  was  to  accomplish  this  especially,  that  the  following  simple,  and,  as  has 
been  proved,  effective  riiethod  was  adopted. 

A  list  having  been  made  of  all  the  books  to  be  given  as  rewards,  they  are  di- 
vided into  four  classes  according  to  their  price  ;  the  number  of  marks  required  for 
the  books  in  each  division  being  360  for  a  first  class  prize,  300  for  a  second,  240^ 
for  a  third,  and  120  for  the  lowest ;  these  of  course  do  not  include  the  very  small 
books  which  are  given  to  the  children  of  the  lowest  classy  who  do  not  conmiit 
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any  lesson  to  memoiy.  A  list  of  all  the  reward  books  divided  as  abore,  and  to 
e^cli  division  of  whicn  is  appended  the  number  of  maxks  required  before  any  bode 
in  it  will  be  given  as  a  reward,  is  hung  up  in  each  school  room,  so  that  any  child 
may  at  once  know  boUi  what  the  rewards  are,  and  what  marks  he  must  obtain  be* 
fore  he  can  claim  any  of  them. 

It  must  now  be  understood  that  each  child  in  the  first  four  classes  of  the  school 
can  generally  obtain  eight  marks  eveiy  Sunday ;  these  being  placed  upon  his  card 
of  conduct  as  well  as  in  the  class  book,  the  parents  of  the  child  may  see  how  he 
has  behaved  at  school,  and  said  his  lessons,  and  the  child  may  know  by  simple 
calculation,  and  reference  to  the  reward  list  when  he  can  ask  for  the  prize  be 
wants.  Allowances  are  made  in  cases  of  illness,  or  where  distance  renders  it  im- 
practicable for  children  to  attend  the  school  twice  on  the /Sunday.  The  children 
are  allowed  to  come  to  the  vicarage  for  their  rewards  on  eveiy  first  and  third 
Friday  in  the  month  after  morning  prayer.  It  will  at  ooee  be  seen  that  this  sys- 
tem avoids  all  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  many  doubtful  cases,  confers  reward 
as  strictly  as  is  possible  according  to  merit,  and  brings  home  to  each  child's  own 
self  either  the  comfort  and  value  of  regularity,  attention;, and  good  behaviour,  or 
the  disappointment,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  punishment  of  its  carelessness  and 
misconduct.  As  an  illustration  of  this  system,  let  us  suppose  a  boy  to  be. in  want 
of  a  bible ;  he  looks  at  the  reward  list  and  finds  that  he  must  have  300  marks 
upon  his  card  (if  a  testament,  prayer  book,  or  hymn  book,  240  marks)  before  he 
can  obtain  one ;  on  calculation,  he  finds  that  he  has  only  280  marks,  his  concln- 
sion  is  that  he  must  wait  for  three  weeks  at  least,  before  he  can  claim  the  bible; 
or  should  he  have  above  300  marks  on  his  card,  he  knows  that  he  may  ask  for  his 
reward,  and  that  the  surplus  marks  will  be  available  towards  any  other  reward  he>. 
may  desire.  In  the  lower  classes  where  marks  are  given  for  attendance  and  goodt, 
behaviour  only,  each  scholar  must  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  before  receiving  > 
any  reward.  In  order  to  prevent  the  reward  of  a  quick  and  clever,  but  inatten- 
tive and  ill  behaved  child,  it  is  an  acknowledged  rule  of  the  school  that  a  prize  will 
be  withheld,  even  though  the  number  of  marks  for  it  naay  have  been  obtained,  un- 
til there  is  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the  behaviour  of  the  child. 

If  the  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  these  schools,  would  now 
and  then,  in  their  visits  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  amongst  their  other  en- 
quiries request  a  sight  of  these  cards  of  conduct,  ^ey  would  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  showing  their  interest  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
palish,  and  be  insensibly  enhancing  the  value  of  the  system  of  rewards  I  hava 
been  describing. — Report  of  the  Godalming  Schools, 


THE    STUDY  OF  HISTOET   STRENGTHENS   THE   BELIEF  IN  FBOVIDENCE. 

As  the  contemplation  of  nature  shows  an  inherent  intellis^ence,  which  may  also 
he  conceived  as  coherent  with  nature,  so  does  history  on  a  hundred  occasions  show 
an  intelligence  distinct  from  natm*e,  which  conducts  and  determines  those  things 
which  seem  to  us  accidental ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  the  study  of  history  weakens 
the  belief  in  a  divine  providence.  History  is,  of  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  tho 
one  which  most  decidedly  leads  to  that  belief.  Circumstances,  which  are  (^led 
accidental,  combine  in  such  a  wonderful  way  with  others  to  produce  certain  le- 
sults,  that  men  evidently  cannot  do  what  they  please. — Niebuhr's  Lectures  «» 
Roman  History^  I,  146. 
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EDUCATIONAL    MINUTES. — INSTRUCTIONS   TO    SCHOOL  INSPECTOBS. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  Cotmeil-qgice, 

WhUdudl,  Jtdy,  IU7< 

BiR, — I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  explain  wluit 
the  arrangements  by  which  they  conceive  the  new  duties  devolving  np(m  yoo, 
the  recent  minutes,  may  be  most  conveniently  performed* 


Dooinnum*  #43 

'  'Their  kurdihips  request,  thai  in  Che  OTdmary  tour  of  inspecttmi  70a  will  srail  your* 
■df  of  opportanitiet  ^to  inform,  not  only  the  trustees  and  managers,  and  such  other 
promoters  of  the  schools  as  may  be  present  at  your  examinations,  but  also  the 
teachers  and  scholars,  what  are  the  advantages  which  the  government  has  placed 
within  their,  reach. 

If  at  such  visits  you  find  that  the  state  of  the  school,  the  qualifications  of  the  mas- 
ter, tod  of  some  of  the  most  proficient  scholi^^  .place  their  lordships*  grants  for  the 
apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers  or  stipendiafy  monitors  within  the  reach  of  the 
school,  their  lordships  request  that  you  will  confer  with  the  managers  on  this  subject, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  resources  of  the  school  justify  an  expectation  that  the  iqp- 
prenticeship  will  be  concluded  without  interruption.  If  the  managers  are  disposed 
to  sign  the  memorial  for  this  form  of  assistance,  you  will  then  complete  your  inquiry 
aa  to  the  condition  of  the  school,  the  attainments  of  the  master,  and  the  qualifications 
of  tiie  scholars. 

It  is  important  that  the  scholars  and  their  parents  should,  from  the  mode  in  whieh 
tiie  examination  of  the  school  is  conducted,  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  scholars  are  discriminated. 
Their  lordships  consider  the  local  authorities  as  the  proper  arbiters  of  every  thing 
that  relates  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  apprentices,  but  that  it  is  the 
province  of  the  inspector  to  determine  their  comparative  intellectual  qualifications. 
with  this  view  it  will  be  your  duty,  after  an  examination  of  the  whole  school,  to 
point  out  those  scholars  whom  you  consider  to  be  intellectually  best  qualified,  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  clergyman  and  managers,  or  of  the  managers,  to  make  known 
tiieir  comparative  moral  and  religious  qualifications.  The  inspector  and  the  local 
gathorities  must  therefore  practically  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  candidate 
ibr  the  office  of  pupil  teacher  or  stipendiary  monitor. 

The  explanations  in  the  last  paragraph  do  not  apply  to  the  class  of  schools  which 
are  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  their  lordships'  grants  by  the  supplementary  minute  of 
July  10,  1847. 

'  Accbrding  to  the  terms  of  their  lordships'  minutes,  the  pnpil  teachers  and  stipen- 
cfiary  monitors  of  each-school  are  to  be  selected  from  the  scholars  of  that  school. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  teacher  who  has  not  prepared  any  of  his  scholars 
to  pass  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for  apprenticeship,  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  receive  a  pupil  teacher,  and  his  school  would  generally  be  an  unfit  place  for  the 
training  of  an  apprentice. 

Exceptions  may,  however,  be  found  to  this  rule.  A  teacher  of  undoubted  merits 
skill,  and  attainments,  may  have  entered  a  school  too  recently  to  have  had  time  to 
raise  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  to  the  proper  standard ;  or  a  good  teacher 
may  have  been  overwhelmed  with  an  excess  of  labour  on  account  of  the  want  of  as- 
tAstance. 

These  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  'general  rule,  and  may  be 
brought  before  their  lordships  by  a  special  report  As  a  temporary  arrangement^ 
their  lordships  will  also  during  this  year  be  disposed  to  receive  special  reports  on 
liie  apprenticeship  of  other  children  than  the  scholars  in  those  schools,  in  which  a. 
majority  of  scholars  work  in  silk,  cotton,  flax,  or  woollen  factories,  or  in  print 
works. 

When  you  have  determined  which  scholars  are  most  eligible  for  apprenticeship,  it 
will  be  necessary,  when  the  parish  is  isolated,  that  you  should  complete  the  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates  before  proceeding  to  another  schopl :  but  when  several  schools 
applying  for  apprentices  lie  within  a  moderate  distance  of  a  town,  my  lords  request 
you  to  pursue  the  following  course : — You  will  take  down  the  names  of  the  most  eli- 
l^ble  scholars,  and  appoint  a  day  on  which  they  may  be  assembled  with  other  can* 
didates  from  neighbouring  schools,  in  order  that  their  comparative  qualifications  may 
be  determined  by  an  examination  in  accordance  with  their  lordships'  minutes.  For 
Hus  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  procure  the  use  of  some  public  room  in  the  town,  or 
O&er  central  place,  in  which  the  candidates  may  be  assembled  for  examination. 
-  Your  report  on  each  school  will  of  course  be  separately  made.  This  report  and 
the  examination  papers  accompanying  it,  will  be  considered  in  this  department ;  and 
if  their  lordships  should  confirm  your  recommendation,  the  indenture  of  apprentice- 
Aip  win  be  filled  up  here,  and  transmitted  to  the  managers  of  the  school  to  be  duly 
executed  by  all  the  parties  interested. 

Besides  cases  thus  arising  out  of  the  explanations  which  you  are  requested  to  make 
daring  your  visits  to  each  school,  applications  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teadiera 
luad  stipen^ary  monitors  may  also  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  Council  by  the  ma- 
nagers of  otiier  schools,  many  of  which  may  not  have  previously  been  under  inspec* 
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tion.  When  the  preliminary  inquiries  are  completed,  my  lords  will,  from  time  to 
time,  transmit  such  applications  to  you,  and  will  authorize  you,  if  necessary,  tempo- 
rarily to  withdraw  from  the  route  of  inspection  which  you  would  otherwise  have  pur- 
sued. You  will  then  make  arrangements  to  visit  each  of  these  schools,  and  to  report 
upon  it  in  reference  to  the  application  for  apprentices,  and  will  afterwards  resume 
your  tour  of  inspection. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  desirable  tha^  j^u.  should  give  ten  days'  notice  to  the  school 
managers,  requesting  their  attendance,  and  that  of  the  parents  of  the  most  proficient 
and  deserving  scholars.    You  will  then  be  furnished  widi  forms  for  that  purpose. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  schools  have  not  been  erected  with  aid  from  the  par- 
liamentary grants,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  examine  and  report  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  made  by  the  applicants  as  to  the  condition  of  the  school 
buildings,  and  the  tenure  and  trusts  upon  which  the  site  is  held. 

Various  subordinate  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  administration  .of  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  under  the  minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846,  and  I  am  directed 
by  the  lord  president  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  account  of  the  course 
which  is  to  be  pursued  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  established  in  this  de- 
partment. 

I.— ^TENURE   07   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

In  the  appropriation  oif  grants  for  the  .erection  of  school  buildings,  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  tenure  of  the  site  and  to  the  structure  of  the  school  deed,  especially 
in  everything  that  could  affect  the  permanency  and  good  management  of  the  trust. 
The  majority  of  schools  erected  with  aid  from  the  public  funds  are  secured  by  valid 
conveyances,  and  in  a  great  number  of  them  clauses  are  inserted  providing  for  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  those  to  whom  it  is. 
confided. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  secured  are: — 1.  Permanency.  2.  Efficient  manage- 
ment. 

Many  applications  for  aid  under  the  recent  minutes  have,  however,  already  been  re- 
ceived from  schools  not  erected  with  aid  from  the  government.  These  applications 
include  the  following  classes  of  schools : — 

1.  Schools  erected  by  landed  proprietors  and  held  as  private  property,  but  practi- 
cally devoted  to  education,  with  a  prospect  of  permanency. 

2.  Schools  held  in  buildings  which,  though  not  erected  for  spiritual  uses,  stand 
upon  sites  conveyed  on  trusts  for  divine  worship. 

3.  Schools  held  in  deserted  chapels  or  oratories,  or  other  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
erected  on  consecrated  ground,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  conveyed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  alone. 

4.  Schools  held  in  buildings,  cither  on  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  or  on  a  Tery. 
short  lease  in  which  no  trusts  are  declared,  or  merely  in  a  room  temporarily  hired. 

5.  Schools  held  in  rooms  imder  churches  or  chapels,  and  forming  part  of  the  fabric 
of  such  buildings. 

6.  Schools  held  on  conveyances  which  contain  powers  of  sale  or  mortgage,  or  an-, 
thorize  the  application  of  the  building  to  purposes  not  educational. 

7.  Endowed  schools,  of  which  no  deed  or  terrier  exists,  but  which  are  managed  by 
reputed  trustees,  appointing  their  successors. 

The  Committee  of  Council  will,  in  all  such  cases,  require  the  following  preliminary- 
conditions: — 

1.  That  the  school  rooms  be  of  sufficient  size  and  height,  well  ventilated,  warmed, 
and  supplied  with  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  books. 

2.  That  the  school  room  be  not  liable  to  any  uses  likely  to  interfere  with  or  disturb 
its  occupation  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  school  keeping,  or  to  occasion  a  sudden 
termination  of  its  employment  for  education. 

3.  That  the  proprietor,  trustees,  or  managers  of  the  school  sign  an  agreement,  that, 
if  the  school  room  cannot  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  trusts  of  the  deeds  or  other- 
wise, continue  to  be.  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the  poor  during  the  apprentice- 
ship of  the  pupil  teacher,  the  amount  of  the  stipends  of  the  apprentices,  and  gra-. 
tuities  to  the  teachers,  shall  be  repaid  on  the  occurrence  of  every  such  interruption. 

These  preliminary  conditions  will  apply  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  certain  of  them  it 
may  be  necessary  to  require  the  following  special  conditions : —  , 

1.  Where  schools  are  built  on  sites  held  in  trust  for  divine  worship,  the  trustees 
must  enter  into  an  agreement  or  bond,  that  where  the  trusts  of  the  deed  do  not  inter- 
fere to  prevent  it,  the  building  shall  be  open  from  half  past  8  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
to  half  past  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  five  days  at  least  in  the  week,  and  hidf  of  «n« 
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other  day,  if  need  be,  for  the  instruetioii  of  the  children  of  the  poor  without  any  in* 
temiption  whatsoever. 

2.  Where  schools  are  held  in  deserted  chnpels  or  oratories,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
buildings  erected  on  consecrated  ground,  the  consent  of  the  bishop  must  be  obtained 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  building  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

3.  Their  lordships  would  refuse  to  award  any  grants  to  schools  held  in  rooms  on  the 
precarious  tenure  of  a  yearly  occupation  or  a  short  lease,  with  the  contingencies  aris- 
ing from  the  powers  bf  diittress  and  re-entry  for  rent.  Such  cases  present  the  com- 
plication of  an  inability  to  provide  a  permanent  fabric,  with  the  burden  of  an  annual 
rent  on  resources  confessedly  inadequate.  It  is  obviously  politic  to  place  every  en- 
couragement on  the  side  of  efforts  to  provide  that  best  form  of  endowment,  substan- 
tial and  convenient  buildings,  and  to  avoid  the  often  fatal  embarrassment  of  an  an- 
nual demand  for  rent  from  inadequate  funds.  If,  therefore,  the  payment  of  rent  were 
superadded  to  the  want  bf  permanency  of  tenure,  that  burthen  has  such  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  insecurity  and  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  that  it  would  form 
a  fatal  objection  to  assistance  under  the  recent  minutes. 

4.  Where  schools  are  held  in  rooms  under  churches  or  chapels,  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  ecclesiastical  or  other  spiritual,  and  purely  educational  uses 
must  be  greatly  augmented.  Their  lordships  have  refused  to  make  school  building 
grants  in  such  cases,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  wide  distinction  between 
grants  for  education,  and  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  requires  that  no  aid 
should  be  given  to  schools  held  in  such  rdoms. 

5.  Where  schools  have  been  erected  by  landed  proprietors  and  are  held  as  private 
property,  or,  where  otherwise  erected,  are  held  on  conveyances  which  contain  powers 
of  sale  or  mortgage,  or  authorize  the  application  of  the  building  to  purposes  not  edu- 
cational, and  in  endowed  schools,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  require  an  agreement  from 
the  proprietor,  trustees,  or  managers,  that  if  the  school  rooms  cannot,  by  reason  of 
the  nature  of  the  trusts  of  the  deed  or  otherwise,  continue  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  the  poor  during  the  apprenticeship  of  the  pupil  teacher,  the  amount  of 
the  stipends  for  the  tipprcnticeship  and  gratuities  to  the  teachers  shall  be  repaid  on 
the  occurrence  of  every  such  interruption. 

When  an  augmentation  of  salary  is  granted  to  the  master  or  mistress,  the  use  of 
the  school  room  or  dwelling  house  free  from  rent  for  five  years,  or  during  the  longer 
continuance  of  the  augmentation,  must  be  secured  by  an  agreement  if  not  otherwise 
guaranteed. 

2. — TENURE  OF    MASTER's   OR   MISTRESSES   HOUSE. 

One  of  the  conditions  on  which  their  lordships  have  agreed  to  provide  an  augmen* 
tation  of  ,'salary  to  a  master  or  mistress,  who  has  upon  examination  obtained  their 
certificate,  is,  "  that  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  master 
with  a  house  rent-free." 

The  greater  part  of  the  school  buildirgs  erected  with  aid  from  the  parliamentary 
grant  probably  comprise  convenient  residences  for  the  teachers  ;  but  the  majority  of 
those  not  so  erected  are  without  masters'  houses.  Inquiries  have  therefore  been 
made  whether  their  lordships  would  be  satisfied,  if  in  addition  to  the  salary  required 
to  be  provided,  the  trustees  and  managers  were  to  supply  the  master  with  a  conve- 
nient house,  rent  free,  though  it  might  not  be  the  property  of  the  trustees. 

The  objections  to  this  arrangement  are,  that  its  acceptance  may  interfere  with  the 
erection  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  teachers ;  that  the  hired  house  will  probably  be 
not  so  conveniently  situated  as  one  built  expressly  for  the  purpose ;  and  that  the  rent 
of  this  house  forms  an  annual  burden  on  the  school,  which  would  not  exist  if  a  pro- 
per building  were  erected. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections  their  lordships  are  unwilling  to  refuse  to  admit 
this  mode  of  fulfilling  the  condition  of  their  grants  in  the  augmentation  of  teachers' 
salaries  'as  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  they  will  promote  the  erection  of  teachers* 
houses  by  building  grants,  and  will  hereafter  withdraw  this  provisional  regulation. 

The  minimum  of  accommodation  to  be  provided  should  be  a  parlour,  kitchen,  scul- 
lery, and  two  bedrooms ;  but  in  school-building  grants  their  lordships  will  require 
that  three  bed  rooms  be  provided. 

Certain  other  regulations,  relating  to  the  parochial  teachers  of  Scotland,  may  be 
more  conveniently  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  letter. 

3. INSPECTION. 

All  schools  aided  with  grants  towards  their  erection,  enlargement,  or  towards  the 
supply  of  school  furniture,  have,  either  by  a  clause  in  the  conveyance,  or  by  an  en- 
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donement  tkereon,  or  by  a  memorial  under  the  proviftioKis  of  7  and  8  Vic,  chap.  37, 
secured  to  the  Committee  of  Council  the  power  of  vbiting  and  examining  the  school 
hy  means  of  their  inspectors. 

Where  schools  receive  aid  towards  their  annual  expenses  only,  the  trustees  and  ma- 
nagers will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement  that  so  long  as  this  aid  is  continued,  or 
the  apprenticeship  of  any  pupil  teacher  or  stipendiary  monitor  is  unexpired,  the  school 
shall  be  open  to  the  visits  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors. 

4. — PUPIL  TBACHERS   AND   STIPENDIARY   MONITORS. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  interpretation  of  their  lordship's  miptttci 
in  certain,  particulars. 

A.  Under  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  it  is  stated  that  they  must  not  be  liable 
to  any  bodily  infirmity  likely  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  pupil  teachers. 

Their  lordships  have  decided  that  the  following  interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon  this 
condition : — A  constitutional  infirmity,  such  as  scrofula,  fits,  asthma,  d^fness,  great 
imperfections  of  the  sight  or  voice,  the  loss  of  an  eye  from  constitutional  disease,  or 
the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  or  the  permanent  disability  of  either  arm  or  leg,  curvature 
of  the  spine,  or  a  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  are  to  be  regarded  as  positive  dis- 
qualifications. 

B.  In  some  rural  and  small  village  schools  a  master  competent  to  conduct  the  in- 
struction is  assisted  by  a  woman  fit  only  to  superintend  sewing  and  knitting,  and  to 
preserve  order.  The  managers  of  such  schools  have  enquired  whether,  seeing  that  the 
woman  is  incompetent  to  give  the  intellectual  instruction  required,  girls  may  be  ap- 
prenticed as  pupil  teachers  or  stipendiary  monitors  to  the  master,  on  condition  that 
they  receive  instruction  in  sewing  and  knitting  from  the  woman  ?  Upon  a  mature 
consideration  of  this  question  their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  such  apprenticeship 
is  inadmissible. 

C.  Inquiries  have  also  been  made  as  to  the  maximum  age  at  which  their  lordships 
would  permit  an  apprenticeship  to  commence.  Such  inquiries  have  a  twofold  re- 
lation. 

1.  Their  lordships  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  to  reward  superior  merit 
by  shortening  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  It  is  therefore  asked,  whether  a  scholar 
above  the  age  of  thirteen  may,  if  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  of  the  first,  second^ 
or  third  year  of  the  apprenticeship,  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  emoluments  of  those 
years,  with  a  shorter  term  of  apprenticeship. 

Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  improbable,  that  any  candidate,  not 
trained  in  an  elementary  school  as  an  apprentice,  would  be  able  to  pass  any  examina- 
tion with  technical  accuracy  beyond  that  of  the  second  year,  and  that  eandidates 
imder  the  age  of  sixteen  might  be  admitted  to  the  emoluments  of  the  first  or  secoad 
year  of  the  apprenticeship,  if  they  passed  the  requisite  examinations. 

2.  The  other  relation  of  these  inquiries  is,  whether  a  scholar  qualified  to  pass  only 
the  examination  of  a  candidate,  may  be  admitted  as  an  apprentice  after  the  age  of 
thirteen  ? 

In  the  cases  of  scholars  giving  evidence  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,, 
but  whose  education  may  have  been  accidentally  interrupted,  their  loniships  mig^ 
admit  such  candidates  to  apprenticeship  until  the  age  of  sixteen ;  but  if  the  want  of 
due  proficiency  before  that  age  must  be  regarded  as  a  sign,  either  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  scholar  or  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  teacher,  the  inspector  ought  to  refuse  to 
admit  the  candidate. 

S. — AUGMENTATION   OF  TEACHERS*   STIPENDS   WHO   HAVE   OBTAINED   CERTIFICATES. 

Among  the  conditions  of  such  augmentations  their  lordships  require  that  a  further 
falary  be  provided  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  their  grant. 

A. — Inquiry  has  been  made  whether,  provided  the  trustees  or  managers  guaran- 
tee the  payment  of  the  requisite  stipend,  they  are  at  liberty  to  include  a  part  or 
whole  of  the  school  pence  as  a  means  of  reimbursing  themselves  for  any  portion  oT 
this  outlay  ? 

Their  lordships  will  allow  the  school  pence  to  be  taken  into  account,  to  the  extent 
of  one  half  of  the  salary  which  must  be  paid  to  the  teacher  as  a  condition  of  thdr 
lordships'  grants.  Thus,  as  a  condition  of  the  payment  by  the  Committee  of  Conadl 
of  an  augmentation  of  salary  amounting  to  £15,  the  managers  must  provide  the  teaser 
*  with  a  salary  of  £30,  and  their  lordships  will  require  that  at  least  £\b  of  this  salary 
shall  be  derived  from  subscriptions,  donations,  or  collections,  either  local  or  from  a. 
Ipraeral  subscription  fund.  •^<^'^"%9itt     >--<^ 

Their  lordships  will,  however,  be  disposed  to  receive  and  consider  a  afodal  repovi 
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in  favour  of  any  self-aupportmg  tcbool  which  maj  appear  to  merit  admissioii  m 
exception  to  this  rule. 

The  masters  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  are  by  law  secured  a  miniimim  sti- 
pend, amounting  to  about  £25.  This  salary  may  be  augmented  to  about  £28  or  £34 
by  assessment,  which  the  heritors  are  required  by*law,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
raise.  It  may  also  be  raised  by  the  school  pence  of  the  scholars,  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions,  or,  which  is  equivalent,  by  voluntary  anwssment 

llie  Committee  of  Council  are  of  opinion,  that  in  as  far  as  the  stipend  required  by 
law  is  not  discretionary  but  compulsory,  it  cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  fulfilment 
of  their  lordships'  grants  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  obtain  cer- 
tificates ;  but  that  if  the  heritors  or  others,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  raise  the 
stipend  above  the  mmimum  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  each  parish,  the  excess  of 
the  assessment  beyond  that  minimum  may  be  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  the  condition* 
of  their  lordships'  grants. 

If,  therefore,  the  master  of  a  parochial  school,  upon  examination,  obtain  one  of 
their  lordships'  certificates,  the  first  condition  of  their  grants  would  be  fulfilled  if  the 
following  contributions  to  his  salary  were  made : — 

£  £ 

For  the  augmentation  of 15,  and  for  that  of  20 

The  *•  minimum"  stipend  required  bylrtc  j  oc  j 

^^  *  ^  -^  >•  25  or  upwards.        25  or  upwards. 

A  farther  contribution  by  assessment  \ 

or  subscription,  and  also  whatever  I 

might  be  required  to  raise  the  school  |-15  20 

fees  to  £15  in  one  case,  and  to  £20  I 

in  the  other ' 

From  school  fees  might  be  derived    .15  20 

£70  £85 

Salaries  of  £70  or  £85  would  therefore  be  secured  to  parochial  schoolmasters  ia 
Scotland,  who  obtained  certificates  of  the  third  or  lowest  degree  of  merit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lower  of  those  two  stipends  would  enable  parishes  in  the 
Highlands  and  islands  to  secure  the  services  of  a  master  who  had  obtained  this  certl> 
ficate. 

If  certificates  of  the  first  and  second  degree  of  merit  were  obtained,. the  masterVt 
salary  would  imdergo  a  proportionate  increase.  This  stipend  might  rise  to  £100  for  the 
second  degree,  and  to  £115  for  the  first  degree  of  merit,  but  the  examinations  for 
anch  certificates  would  secure  a  high  order  of  attainment,  character,  and  skill. 

In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  school  pence  would  sometimes  considerably  ex;* 
ceed  the  sum  required  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  in  augmentation.  The  salaries 
would,  therefore,  in  the  Lowlands,  probably  range  from  £90  as  the  minimum  stipend 
of  a  master  holding  a  certificate  of  the  third  degree  of  merit,  to  £150  or  upwards,  am 
the  stipend  of  a  parochial  teacher  who  had  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  &rst  degree 
of  merit. 

The  assistance  thus  granted  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland,  is  such  as  to  induce  their  lordships  to  give  some  additional  force  to  those 
<ionditions  of  permanency  previously  indicated.  The  heritors  will  be  required  to  se- 
cure, for  five  years  at  least,  the  augmented  assessment  or  contribution  to  be  made  by 
them  as  a  condition  of  the  augmentation. 

Their  lordships  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  minimum  accommodation  to  be  bf 
law  provided  in  the  teacher's  house.  Tliey  will  require  that  the  house  shall  consist 
ef  at  least  four  rooms,  each  containing  140  square  feet  of  area ;  or,  when  the  legal  pio* 
vinon  alone  has  been  made,  they  will  accept  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  until  the 
house  can  be  enlarged,  an  annual  contribution  of  £6  in  addition  to  the  accommo* 
dation  otherwise  required. 

In  certain  parishes  the  heritors'  stipend  is  legally  divided  by  them  among  two  or 
more  schools,  but  they  are  not  required  to  provide  more  than  one  teacher's  honse. 
Their  lordships  will  accept,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  a  contribution  of  £10  vbl 
every  such  case,  instead  of  a  house  and  garden,  when  they  have  not  been  provided^ 
mnd  will  also  expect  that,  in  addition  to  the  stipend  legally  allotted  to  the  school,  the 
lieritors  shall  secure  to  the  master  for  five  years  a  further  salary,  equal  at  leasl 
to  twiee  the  amount  of  their  lordships'  grant  in  augmentation.  One  half  of  this  fuB-* 
iher  salary  may  be  derived  from  school  fees. 

It  has  been  represented  to  their  lordships,  that  the  parochial  schoolmasters  in  Scot^ 
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land  have  very  generally  the  adjunct  offices  of  session  clerk,  heritors'  clerk,  collectors 
of  parochial  assessments,  or  inspectors  of  the  poor.  The  average  value  of  these  offices, 
to  each  schoolmaster  throughout  Scotland  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  JCIO,  but 
to  many  of  them  it  is  much  more.  For  example,  to  the  schoolmasters  of  Ayrshire, 
Mr.  Gordon  reports  that  it  amounts  to  £20  ;  and,  in  particular  cases,  a  much  larger 
augmentation  of  stipend  is  derived  from  these  sources.  The  Committee  of  Council 
have,  therefore,  been  called  upon  to  determine,  whether  masters  receiving  the  aug- 
mentation offered  by  their  lordships  to  those  who  have  obtained  their  certificates, 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  any  of  these  offices.  This  augmentation  removes  all  plea 
for  retaining  such  offices  on  the  ground  of  an  insufficiency  of  income,  and  increases 
the  cogency  of  the  reasons  fur  requiring  that  every  precaution  should  be  adopted  to 
secure  that  the  schoolmaster  shall* devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  his  school 
duties,  especially  as  those  duties  will  now  be  extended  to  the  education  of  pupil  teach- 
ers during  one  hour  and  a  half  daily,  before  or  after  the  usual  school  hours. 

The  office  of  session  clerk  is  connected  with  the  keeping  of  the  records  of  the  ses- 
«on ;  and  it  has  been  customary,  and  is  convenient,  that  these  documents  should  be 
deposited  iA  the  house  of , the  schoolmaster.  Their  lordships  are  informed,  that, 
the  duties  of  session  clerk  occupy  uo  part  of  the  usual  hours  of  school  keeping,  and 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  parishes  they  require  little  time  for  their  due  perform- 
ance. On  these  grounds,  my  lords  are  disposed  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  the  office  of  session  clerk,  grounded  on  usage,  convenience,  and  com- 
patibility with  the  primary  duties  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster. 

In  parishes  containing  less  than  400  inhabitants,  the  duties  of  heritors'  clerks  would 
occupy  little  time ;  and,  as  in  small  parishes  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  competent 
person  to  discharge  this  duty  might  be  great,  their  lordships  wiU  not,  in  such  cases, 
object  to  the  holding  of  this  office  by  schoolmasters. 

But  they  consider  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  other  offices  enumerated  above 
are  not  to  be  retained  by  any  schoolmasters  to  whom  they  may  award  an  augmen- 
tation of  salary,  or  annual  gratuity  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers,  and  that  the 
o^ce  of  heritors'  clerk  is  not  to  be  held  by  them  in  any  parish  containing  more  than 
400  inhabitants. 

Endowments.  When  the  funds  of  a  school  are  wholly  or  partially  derived  from 
endowment,  and  the  master  has  obtained  their  lordships' certificate,  inquiry  has  been 
made  to  what  extent  these  fluids  may  be  taken  into  account  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  of  an  augmentation  of  salary. 

Their  lordships  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  take  into  account,  either 
in  England  and  Wales,  or  in  Scotland,  any  local  or  general  permanent  endowment. 
With  respect  to  those  schools  in  Scotland  which  may  derive  endowment  from  the 
Dick  bequest  and  from  Mylne's  charity,  this  rule  has  a  relation  which  deserves  parti- 
cular notice,  on  account  of  the  extensive  influence  of  these  mortifications.  Schools 
80  aided  must,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  lordships'  grants  in  augmen- 
tation of  salaries,  be  provided  with  a  house  for  the  master  of  the  extent  before  men- 
tioned, or  an  equivalent  money  contribution,  and  a  further  salary  equal  at  least  to 
twice  the  amount  of  their  lordships'  grant,  without  taking  into  account  either  the 
heritors'  minimunif  legal  stipend,  or  the  endowment  granted  from  the  mortification. 

[6. THE    EXAMINATION    OP    TEACHERS    WHO     HAVE    LEFT    THE     NORMAL     SCHOOLS 

WITHOUT   CERTIFICATES,    AND    OF   MASTERS   WHO   HAVE   NOT   BEEN   TRAINED   IK 
NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Their  lordships  having  declared,  that  they  are  ready  to  admit  the  above  mentioned 
classes  of  teachers  to  an  examination  as  candidates  for  their  certificates,  numerous 
inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  this  office  respecting  the  practical  arrangements  by 
which  it  is  intended  to  provide  for  these  examinations,  and  the  regulations  by  which 
they  will  be  conducted.  The  first  of  these  two  questions  may  be  conveniently,  an- 
swered in  this  place,  and  some  general  indication  may  be  given  as  to  the  principles 
on  which  their  lordship^*  regulations  respecting  the  examination  will  be  framed. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  regulations  relative  to  such  examinations  will,  however, 
be  postponed  until  their  lordships  have  further  knowledge,  derived  from  experience, 
of  ^e  present  standard  and  scope  of  the  acquirements  of  the  most  efficient  masters  of 
elementary  schools.  Their  lordships  would  be  unwilling  that  their  regulation  should 
contain  requirements  below  what  is  necessary  for  the  establishnrent  of  an  efficient 
«ystem  of  elementary  instruction  ;  but  they  are  prepared,  during  a  certain  period  of 
transition,  to  leave  these  regulations  in  some  degree  indefinite,  lest  they  should 
deter  the  existing  class  of  schoolmasters  from  the  necessary  efforts  for  self-improve* 
ment 
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Such  m&sten  as  have  left  normal  schools  may  be  conVenietitly  assembled  at  the. 
annual  inspection  of  the  training  school  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  may  be. 
then  examined  in  common  with  the  students  who  may  be  candidates  for  certificates. 
Such  examinations  will  in  future  generally  be  conducted  by  two  of  her  Majesty's  in- 
spectors, selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  without  reference  to 
the  district  in  which  the  training  school  may  be  situated.  The  masters  who  have 
left  the  school  will  be  expected  to  give  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  practical  skill  in 
teaching,  and  of  a  riper  knowledge  of  discipline,  organization,  and  method  ;  and  evi- 
dence will  be  required  of  attainments  closely  similar  in  degree  to  those  of  students  of 
the  training  school. 

The  examination  of  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained  in  normal  schools  will  be 
conducted  in  the  following  manner : — Whenever  ftieir  lordships  have,  either  from 
direct  applications,  or  from  the  reports  of  their  inspectors,  information  that  in  any 
district  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  are  desirous  to  become  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates, they  will  appoint  some  central  place  convenient  for  the  purpose,  and  in  which 
proper  rooms  and  a  suitable  school  may  be  available  for  examination.  Due  notice  of 
the  time,  place,  and  regulations  of  the  examination  will  then  be  issued  to  all  candi- 
dates, and  such  other  public  notice  will  be  given  as  may  appear  expedient. 

The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  two  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles : — A  series  of  subjects  will  be  selected  for  each  class  of  certificates, 
the  limits  of  examination  in  which  will  be  hereafter  defined  in  their  lordships'  regu- 
lations. These  subjects  will  be  divided  into  sections,  and  every  candidate  will  be  ex- 
pected to  profess  a  certain  number  of  the  subjects  in  each  section,  and  his  examina- 
tion will  be  conducted  in  the  subjects  thus  selected  by  him.  Each  candidate  will  also 
be  required  to  conduct  the  instruction  of  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector. 
On  the  results  of  this  examination  a  report  will  be  presented  by  the  inspectors,  toge- 
ther with  the  examination  papers,  to  their  lordships,  who  will  determine  in  which 
cases  certificates  may  be  granted.  In  all  cases  testimonials  of  character  will  be 
required  from  the  managers  of  the  schools;  and  the  award  of  any  augmentation  of 
salary  to  the  candidate  will  be  contingent  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  remaining  condi- 
tions of  such  grants,  and.  in  particular,  of  that  which  requires  that  the  "  inspector 
report,  that  his  school  is  efficient  in  its  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction." 

A  sufficient  general  indication  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  examination  is  to  extend 
may  be  derived  from  those  in  which  the  pupil  teachers  to  be  educated  by  such  mas- 
ters will  be  examined  in  the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Besides  the  examination  in  religious  instruction,  which  is  in  England  confined  to 
Church  of  England  schools,  the  pupil  teachers  will,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of 
their  apprenticeship,  have  been  examined— 
In  English  grammar  and  composition. 

In  general  geography ;  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  in  the  geography  of  the  British 
empire  and  Europe,  as  connected  with  the  outlines  of  English  history. 
In  English  history. 

In  decimal  arithmetic  and  the  higher  rules  of  mental  arithmetic. 
In  book-keeping. 
In  the  elements  of  mechanics. 
In  mensuration. 

In  the  elements  of  land  surveying  and  levelling. 
In  the  rudiments  of  algebra. 

In  the  composition  of  the  notes  of  a  lesson ;  of  an  account  of  the  organization  of 
the  school  and  the  methods  of  instruction  used,  and  of  an  essay  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  their  skill  in  the  management  of  any  class  under  instruction,  and  in  their  ability 
to  give  a  gallery  lesson. 

Probably  also  in  vocal  music  and  in  drawing  from  models. 

Such  being  the  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  teachers  will  have  been  examined  before 
the  close  of  their  apprenticeship,  no  master  ought  to  obtain  their  lordships'  third  or 
lowest  certificate  who  is  not  prepared  to  show  an  accurate  knowledge  or  skill  in  all 
these  departments,  and  in  such  others  as  may  appear,  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  re- 
quired by  the  present  state  of  the  parochial  and  other  schools. 

The  examination  papers  on  each  of  these  subjects  must,  of  course,  exhibit  a  higher 
range  of  acquirement,  and  greater  accuracy  and  facility  than  those  to  be  required  from 
Queen's  scholars. 

The  regulations,  as  to  character  and  religious  knowledge,  will  be  strictly  consistent 
with  those  by  which  the  certificate  of 'pupil  teachers  is  to  be  determined  in  the  differ 
rent  dasses  of  schools,  and  the  terms  of  the  supplementary  minute  of  the  10th  of 
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Mj,  1947,  are  to  be  born  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  class  of  schools  referred  to  in 
that  minute. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  P.  Kat  Shuttlbwoiith. 
To  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  the  district  of 


SUPPLEMENTARY   MINUTE   OF   THE    COMMITTEE    OF   COUNCIL,  JULT  10,  1847. 

Ebad-— The  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1839,  as  follows: — "The  committee  will  require,  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion, that  an  inspector,  acting  under  their  authority,  shall  be  enabled  to  visit  every 
adiool  to  which  any  grant  shall  in  future  be  made.  Such  inspector  will  not  be  autho- 
nzed  to  examine  into  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school,  but  he  will  be  di- 
lected  to  ask  for  such  information  as  to  the  secular  instruction  and  general  regular 
tion  of  the  school,  as  will  enable  the  committee  to  make  a  report  to  her  Majesty  ia 
council,  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.''  Resolved — ^That  it  appears  to 
the  committee  that  there  are  schools  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  grants  should  be 
made,  though  the  managers  object,  on  religious  grounds,  to  make  a  report  concern* 
isg  the  religious  state  of  such  schools,  as  required  by  the  minutes  of  August  and  De- 
cember, 1846.  That  the  principles  embodied  in  the  resolution  of  the  19th  of  August, 
1839,  be  applied  to  such  cases,  and  that  no  certificate  of  the  religious  knowledge 
€if  pupils,  teachers,  or  monitors,  be  required  from  the  managers  of  such  schools. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SCHOOLMASTEBS'  UNION  FOB  THE  BBDMIN- 
8TEB  DEANERY,  DIOCESE  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS,  BEAD  AT  THE  5tH  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  HELD   AT   CHEW  MAGNA,    1847. 

The  Committee  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Union  for  the  Bedminster  Deanery,  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  inform  its  members  and  friends,  that  it  is  assuming  a  more 
permanent  character,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  settled  institutions  of  the 
deanery,  in  its  humble  but  useful  sphere. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  that  it  sprang  out  of  the 
diocesan  board  of  education.  While  that  most  useful  instrument  of  the  Church 
aims,  and  most  effectively  aims,  at  forwarding  education  generally ;  and,  among 
ether  things,  procuring  the  education  and  training  of  eligible  persons  to  be  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  of  schools,  it  is  the  humbler  aim  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Union 
to  improve  the  existing  teachers,  by  giving  additional  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the 
chief  departments  of  school  teaching,  by  fostering  a  sense  of  fellowship  and  bro- 
therhooa,  and  by  putting  information  in  the  way  of  its  members,  either  by  lectures 
and  hints,  or  by  the  circulation  of  books. 

Five  years  ago  it  was  an  untried  scheme.  It  was  in  February  1842,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  decanal  board  of  education,  it  was  ''  resolved  that  the  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  within  the  deanery,  whose  schools  are  conducted  on  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  be  requested,  with  the  permission  of  the  several  paro- 
chial clergy,  to  form  uemselves  into  an  association  to  be  governed  by  rales  framed 
by  the  board."  This  being  done,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters' 
Union  was  held  at  Long  Ashton  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1843.  Many  of  the  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  of  schools  were  present,  and  the  earliest  means  of  improvement 
made  use  of  were  the  examination  of  the  school  of  the  parish  in  which  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  school  teachers,  and  the  delivery 
of  a  lecture  on  education  by  the  diocesan  inspector  of  schools.  Prizes  were  also 
offered, — one  by  the  liberality  of  the  lord  bishop  of  the  diocease,  to  the  master  of 
the  best  boys'  school ;  a  second  from  the  funds  of  the  union,  and  subsequently 
l>y  the  kindness  of  the  archdeacon  of  Bath,  for  the  best  girls'  school.  A  prize 
was  also  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  given  scholastic  subject,  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  reflection,  and  orderly  mental  exercise  among  the  members.  By 
the  liberality  of  a  lady,  one  of  the  honorary  members,  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  and  second  best  specimens  of  needlework  ;  and  books  were  purchased,  from 
the  funds  of  the  union,  to  be  circulated  among  the  ordinary  members,  to  form, 
irhen  the  circulation  is  ended,  a  permanent  library  for  the  use  of  the  masters  and 


Such  was  the  union  at  its  commencemeni;,— designed  by  those  holding  office 
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n  tbe  Churcb,  snpported  bj  the  bisbop  of  tbe  diocese  and  individual  libe* 
fality ;  admitting  nothing  discordant  with  the  rules  of  the  Church  ;  but  U8in|^ 
such  means,  consistent  with  the  Church's  rules,  as  seemed  likely,  under  the  bless* 
ings  of  Almightj  God,  to  forward  that  woilc  which  the  Church  was  already  en- 
gaged in. 

At  various  times  since  its  fomation^  the  library  has  been  enlarged  ;  partly  by  a 
erant  of  £5  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  partly 
mm  the  funds  of  the  union ;  and  private  liberality  and  the  union  funds,  have 
added  the  following  prizes  to  those  originally  given  : — For  the  master  and  mis^ 
tress  of  the  second  best  boys*  and  girls'  schools  respectively ;  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  writing  and  choral  singing ;  and  of  knitting,  marking,  and  darning. 

The  writing  prizes  were  originally  given  by  the' union,  and  are  so  still.  Those 
for  choral  singing,  marking,  and  darning,  at  first  given  by  individual  liberafity^ 
have,  on  the  ecclesiastical  separation  of  the  donor's  parish  from  this  diocese,  been 
continued  from  the  fiinds  of  the  union. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  year,  the  treasurer  having  reported  that  the  funds 
of  the  union  were  net  sufficient  for  the  augmentation. of  the  book  club,  a  collee- 
tOT  was  sent  round  the  deanery;  and  thus  not  only  were  sufficient  funds  raised, 
uid  books  added  to  the  stock  already  in  circulation,  but  the  number  of  honorary 
members  increased ;  adding  thereby,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  additional  hearts  t» 
the  cause  of  the  improvement  of  education. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  last  year,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  procure  the  services 
d  a  singing  master  for  the  instruction  of  the  schools.  It  could  not  be  carri^ 
into  effect,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  parishes  willing  to  join,  sufficient  in 
number  to  remunerate  the  master.  There  was,  however,  interest  enough  expres- 
sed in  the  plan,  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a  similar  endeavour  hereafter  might 
he  more  successful.  The  clergy  of  several  parishes  expressed  themselves  warmlj 
in  its  favour. 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  the  venerable  the  archdeacon  of  Bath,  men- 
tioned at  tne  last  annual  meeting,  that  a  book  bearing  the  diocesan  stamtf 
should  be  given  as  a  lasting  token  of  merit  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  who  bad 
gained  the  first  pecuniary  prizes  for  the  excellence  of  their  schools, — the  commit^ 
tee  purchased  six  Bibles,  handsomely  bound,  bearing  the  diocesan  stamp,  which 
were  given  at  the  last  half  yearly  meeting  to  those  masters  and  mistresses  who 
had,  since  the  formation  of  the  union,  obtained  the  first  prizes  for  the  state  of 
their  schools. 

The  circulation  of  the  books  in  the  book  club  had  been  very  irregular,  owing  to 
the  distance  which  some  of  the  members  are  situated  from  those  next  in  rotationv 
and  in  some  few  cases,  owing  to  the  loan  of  them  out  of  the  family.  To  remedy 
tills,  the  committee  have  drawn  up  some  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  book  elu^ 
mid  the  clergy  have  been  requested  to  have  the  kindness  to  receive  and  transmit 
the  books, — a  request  with  which  the  majority  have  kindly  complied.  Cheque 
books  have  also  been  printed  and  sent  wiu  a  copy  of  the  rules  to  each  member^ 
that  they  may  enter  the  date  of  receiving  and  forwarding  the  books. 

To  save  the  schoolmistresses  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  material  for  the 
needlework  prize,  it  has  been  resolved,  that  any  schoolmistress  may  have  so  much 
material  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  union,  provided  that  she  gives  up  the 
articles  made  from  it  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  imion.  It  wili 
of  course  be  observed,  that  the  schoolmistresses  are  no  losers  by  this  arrangement 
the  needlework  being  that  of  the  girls  in  school  hours,  and  the  schoolmistresses 
having  the  hope  of  &e  prize. 

It  has  always  been  a  great  object  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  masters  anci 
mistresses  at  the  annual  and  half  yearly  meetings,  not  less  with  the  view  of  fosteiw 
ing  an  esprit  de  corps  among  them,  than  of  putting  them  in  the  way  of  direct  inr- 
formation.  One  obstacle  to  this  has  in  some  cases  been  the  expense  of  the 
dinner,  added  to  that  of  conveyance.  To  remove  this,  the  committee  have  felt 
themselves  justified,  by  the  state  of  their  funds,  in  recommending  that  the  din- 
ner of  the  ordinary  members  be  paid  for  out  of  the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer. 

From  this  brief  statement  it  will  appear,  that  the  Schoolmasters*  Union  is  gpra- 
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doaO J  becommg  stronger.  The  additional  prises  from  its  fbiids,  the  enlaigement 
of  the  book  club,  and  the  abili^  to  increase  the  expenditure  in  other  ways,  show 
that  its  funds  are  augmented.  Inis  is  a  subject  for  amgratolation  and  thankfvifaiess, 
inasmuch  as  it  puts  the  means  in  its  power  of  increasing  its  usefulness.  And  it  is 
still  more  important,  as  a  proof  that  the  union  is  becoming  better  Imown,  and 
that  a  larger  number  of  the  laitj  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  afikirs  of  our  paro- 
chial schools. 

The  importance  of  this  interest,  if  it  extends,  can  hardly  be  orerrated.  The 
greatest  benefits  may  be  looked  for  to  our  sdiools,  if  the  Church,  the  lay  memben 
of  it,  as  well  as  its  ministers,  join  as  one  body  in  this  good  work.  To  be  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul  is  in  every  matter  a  benefit ;  but  to  be  so  in  the  sacred  things 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  one  of  which  most  certainly  is,  the  training  up  of  Chiis- 
tian  children,  has  the  Divine  promise  of  blesang. 

This  has  always  seemed  one  of  the  chief,  though  unobtruaTe  advantages  of  this 
union.  It  is  an  opportunity  of  showing  and  strengthening  the  union  of  mind 
and  heart  between  the  clergy  and  the  gentry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  body  of 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  on  the  other.  We  all  derire  information  on  edu- 
cational subjects ;  we  carry  away  useful  practical  hints  to  aid  us  in  the  woiking 
or  soperintending  of  our  schools ;  and  we  hear  the  doings  of  our  neighbours. 
Thus  our  meetings  are  a  sort  of  educational  arteries,  dispersing  vigour  and  dis- 
cretion to  the  parochial  schools  firom  one  end  of  the  deanery  to  the  other. 

Our  social  meetings  have  a  healthy  influence  on  all.  They  unite  us  at  the 
same  table  for  two  days  in  the  year ;  and  although  assigned  to  diflerent  ranks  in 
life,  we  meet  on  these  occasions  as  brother  church  people,  engaged  in  one  holy 
work.  We,  the  clergy,  as  those  appointed  to  look  to  the  lambs  of  Christ's  fold ; 
our  fellow  helpers,  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  our  schools ;  and  our  lay  brethren 
of  the  gentry,  as  caring  for  the  good  work,  giving  their  alms,  and  bidding  us 
God  speed.  , 

Much  good  as  prizes  may  and  really  do  effect  in  stimulating  to  excellence,  the 
fiu>ral  effect  of  our  meetings  is  still  more  effectual  in  the  good  and  holy  cause. 
The  very  recollection  of  having  met  a  number  of  fellow  labourers  is  refreshing  to 
the  faithful  school  teacher,  when  he  has  returned  to  his  own  parish  school.  He 
has  heard  how  they  have  been  labouring  in  the  past  year ;  he  knows  that  at  pre- 
sent they  are  each  quietly  pursuing  their  callings,  as  he  is  doing ;  and  he  works 
on  with  all  the  support  of  companionship. 

Considering  also  the  necessity  of  the  clergy  taking  a  part  in  the  training  up  of 
those  whom  they  have  baptized  into  Christ,  and  feeding  the  lambs  with  milk,  as 
well  the  sheep  with  stronger  food ;  considering  also  the  benefit  of  an  intelligent 
supervision,  and  the  encouragement  and  support  the  masters  and  mistresses  derive 
firom  the  countenance  of  their  pastors,  it  must  be  reckoned  no  small  part  of  the 
yalue  of  this  union,  that  it  includes  the  clergy ;  that  they  join  with  tneir  school 
teachers  in  the  endeavour  after  improvement,  and  in  the  course  of  the  lectures 
read  and  hints  thrown  out,  are  enabled  to  become  more  efficient  superintendents, 
and  are  quickened  in  the  discharge  of  their  part  of  the  nurture  of  the  young. 

Almost  the  only  cause  of  regret  is,  that  there  are  so  many  parishes  in  the  dean- 
ery not  joined  to  the  Schoolmasters'  Union.  The  number  of  parishes  is  about  55, 
from  only  19  of  which  are  there  any  masters  or  mistresses  to  this  union.  The 
greater  number  of  these  are  from  the  western  district;  in  the  eastern  it  would  be 
yery  desirable  to  induce  more  schools  to  join.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  more  there  are  joining  in  the  endeavour  after  improvement,  the  more  benefit 
will  accrue.  This  increase  of  numbers  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see,  from  the 
Tery  force  of  attraction  ;  if  the  association  steadily  aims  at  improvement ;  if  its 
present  members,  recollecting  that  they  are  joined  as  members  of  Christ's  holy 
Church,  persevere,  as  they  have  done,  in  brotherly  love  ;  if  they  endeavour  to  keep 
out  all  jealousy  and  selfish  feeling,  as  in  a  great  measure  has  been  the  case ;  u 
they,  as  individuals,  are  willing  to  take  trouble  for  tlie  common  good,  their  union 
will  so  advance,  that  they  may  expect  to  find  most  of  the  other  parishes  joining 
them  where  practicable.  Let  each  member  only  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  oIh 
jects  of  this  union  in  the  quiet  unobtrusive  sphere  of  parochial  work ;  not  making 
our  meetings  or  our  other  appliances  a  substitute  for  care  in  school  working,  but 
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an  assistant  and  stimulus  to  it ;  and  finally,  and  above  all,  not  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  words,  but  as  a  real  work  of  faith,  let  each  member  pray  for  the  blesisine  of 
Almighty  God  on  this  union,  and  on  our  endeavours  for  improvement ;  and  uen 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  being  begun  and  canied  on  in  trust  on  Him,  it  will  pros- 
per, and  convey  blessings  far  wider  than  its  originators  contemplated. 


intelltsinre. 
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Trainings  Institutums. — ^The  Committee 
of  the  National  Society  have  recently 
tent  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  diocttan 
boards,  in  order  to  learn  what  force  the 
Church  possesses,  or  is  likely  soon  to  pos- 
9ess,  in  the  department  of  training  insti- 
tutions. The  subjoined  interesting  digest 
of  the  .answers  hitherto  received  from  the 
boards,  has  been  inade  by  G.  F.  Mathi- 
ton,  Esq. : — 

DIGEST. 

1.  London.— It  appears  that  the  Lon- 
don board  **  does  not  contemplate  esta- 
blishing any  training  institution  at  pre* 
sent,  not  having  any  funds,  uor  any  pros- 
pect of  raising  a  separate  fund  for  that 
purpose." 

2.  Rochester, -^  The  Rochester  board 
(which  includes  a  portion  of  the  Essex 
division  formerly  belonging  to  London), 
proposes  to  establish  a  female  institution 
for  sixty  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  £6,000,  be- 
sides £1,500  for  furniture  and  mainte- 
nance during  three  years.  They  expect  to 
obtain  £.3,000  from  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  to  raise  £4,200  in  the  dio- 
cese. They  also  propose  to  unite  with  the 
Cambridge  board  in  founding  a  new  insti- 
tution' for  training  masters. 

3.  BristoL-^TYie  Bristol  board  possesses 
at  present  a  large  middle  school,  a  choris- 
ters' school,  and  a  training  school  united ; 
but  only  five  masters  are  now  under  tui- 
tion ;  and  being  unable,  according  to  their 
present  arrangements,  to  avail  themselves 
of  government  grants,  the  bishop  has  un- 
dertaken to  confer  with  the  bishops  of 
Oxford  and  Hereford,  and  also  with  the 
officers  of  the  National  Society,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  establishing  an  institution 
which  may  come  under  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  the  minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council. 

4.  Oxford. — ^The  Oxford  board  reports 
that  they  have  twenty-seven  pupils  in  their 
male  training  institution  ;  but  that  the 
premises  occupied  are  held  on  lease  termi- 
nable in  1853,  and  of  an  inadequate  des- 
cription for  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.  They  refer  to  the  ne- 
gociation,  already  alluded  to,  with  the  ad- 
joining dioceses,  and  ask  for  data  on  which 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  buildings.  It  is 
not  stated  whether  the  female  institution 


at  Kidlington  is  likely  to  undergo  any 
alteration  with  a  view  to  aid  from  govern- 
ment. 

5.  Worcester, — The  Wprcester  board 
answers,  that  they  have  six  pupils  only  un- 
der training  at  their  ^iocesan  commercial 
school ;  but  thiat  they  are  very  anxious  to 
establish  a  larger  institution,  as  originally 
projected  iri  1838,  and  only  abandoned 
for  want  of  funds.  Their  main  difficulty 
consists  in  the  want  of  assistance  from  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  which  has  not 
hitherto  co-operated  with  the  Worcester 
archdeaconry :  and  it  is  not  thought  that 
"  the  old  diocese  of  Worcester  left  alone 
is  competent  to  form  a  large  institution." 
"  Great  as  are  these  obstacles,  the  attempt 
will  be  made  to  overcome  them." 
^&,  Lichfield,-— The  Lichfield  Training 
School  for  masters  accommodates  twenty- 
six  pupils ;  and  forty  competent  masters 
have  been  supplied  by  it  in  various  parts, 
chiefly  after  three,  and  not  less  than  two 
years'  training.  This  institution,  consi- 
dering its  limited  means,  is  reported  to 
have  been  very  prosperous  and  instrumen- 
tal in  effecting  much  good  in  the  diocese. 
The  board  have  expressed  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  their  earnest  desire  to  carry 
into  effect  the  measures  recently  adopted 
by  government;  but  no  positive  altera- 
tions have  yet  been  determined  on.  The 
National  Society  is  requested  to  furnish 
information  as  to  the  mode  by  which  grants 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  the  Lichfield  institu- 
tion. 

7.  Derby. — An  institution  for  training 
schoolmistresses  is  projected  at  Derby  to 
accommodate  thirty-six  pupils;  and  the 
buildings  are  to  be  commenced  forth- 
with, under  the  management  of  the  Derby 
Archidiaconal  Board,  and  the  general 
Diocesan  Board  of  Lichfield. 

8.  Lincoln. — ^The  Lincoln  board  possesses 
a  commercial  school  for  sixty  pupils  le- 
gally secured  for  diocesan  school  purposes, 
and  a  few  masters  are  trained  there ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  regular  training 
institution,  neither  is  there  any  announce- 
ment of  the  board's  intention  to  adapt  it 
to  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  recent 
minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

9.  Bath  and  fVells,^The  Bath  and  Wells 
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board,  whose  institutioii  vns  tbandoned 
two  years  ago,  does  not  regard  their  pre- 
sent plans  as  sufficiently  matured  to  be 
reported  on ,  but  there  is  a  project  of  unit- 
ing with  another  diocese  to  found  a  new 
and  large  institution  for  masters,  and  one 
for  mistresses  at  Wells,  where  the  demand 
for  mistresses  is  greater  than  for  mas- 
ters. 

10.  Exrtcr.— -TheExeterTraining  School 
has  admitted,  since  its  opening  in  January, 
1840,  forty-nine  male  and  twelve  female 
pupils ;  eighteen  men  and  four  young  wo- 
men are  now  in  residence.  The  demand 
for  teachers  is  far  greater  than  the  supply ; 
but  there  is  a  diminution  of  old  subscribers, 
and  no  corresponding  addition  of  new  ones. 
The  project  of  founding  a  new  and  large 
institution  on  the  old  basis,  but  in  union 
with  the  neighbouring  diocese  of  Bath  and 
'Wells,  has  been  warmly  recommended  by 
the  bishop,  and  is  under  the  anxious  con- 
sideration of  the  board. 

11.  C/rtcAetlcr.— The  Chichester  Train- 
ing School,  ahready  established  seven  years, 
has  now  twelve  pupils,  but  expects  to  in- 
crease that  number  to  twenty-four,  when 
its  new  house,  for  which  funds  are  already 
obtained,  shall  have  been  built.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  government  inspection  has 
been  determined  on  by  the  board,  with  the 
view,  it  is  presumed,  of  seeking  pecuniary 
assistance  from  the  Committee  of  Council. 
The  period  of  training  is  two  years.  No 
account  has  been  received  of  the  Brighton 
Female  Training  Institution. 

1 2 .  Winchester. — ^The  Winchester  Train- 
ing School,  which  hitherto  has  accommo- 
dated twenty  pupils  only,  has  recently  ta- 
ken possession  of  the  Palace  of  Wolvesey, 
by  the  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  also  pays  the  rates  and  taxes. 
The  tenure  is  contingent  on  the  will  of  the 
bishop.  There  is  a  garden  of  an  acre  and 
a  half,  and  the  house  will  accommodate 
fifty  boarders.  An  arrangement  with  the 
Privy  Council  is  in  progress,  whereby  a 
guarantee  is  to  be  taken  in  defect  of  a 
trust  deed.  The  number  trained  since 
August,  1840,  has  been  fifty-four,  and  Mr. 
Allen's  Report  of  Schools  conducted  by  a 
portion  of  that  number,  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  average  term  of  training  is  two 
years.  The  pupils  assist  in  the  parochial 
Sunday  schools  of  Winchester,  and  form 
the  choir  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  They  attend  daily  service  at  the 
cathedral.  The  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion are  not  confined  to  residents  in  the 
diocese,  but  are  open  to  all. 

13.  Salisbury. — ^The  Salisbury  Female 
Training  School,  together  with  that  of 
Winchester  for  masters,  is  under  the  unit- 
ed boards  of  Winchester  and  Salisbury. 
There  is  no  letter  from  Salisbury  on  the 
aubject. 


14.  Pacrftam.— The  I>ariiaiii 
School,  partly  built  by  aid  irom  gorenn- 
ment  before  the  recent  minutes,  is  adqM 
to  accommodate  twenty  pupils.  The  de- 
mand for  masters  has  exceeded  the  supply 
in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  but  is  now 
expected  to  be  as  two  to  one.  The  want 
of  funds  is  the  obstacle  to  any  further  en- 
largement. 

15.  Vork  and  Ripon. — ^The  York  and 
Ripon  Institution  for  Masters  will  accom- 
modate fifty-six  pupils.  There  are  now 
forty-six,  and  the  principal  expects  that 
enlargement  will  be  hereafter  necessary. 
Thirty-two  mistresses  might  be  accomno- 
dated,  but  there  are  at  present  only  twdve. 
The  demand  for  schoolmistresses  is  said  to 
be  greater  than  the  supply  in  the  ratio  of 
ten  to  one. 

16.  Carmarthen.  —  The  Cannarthen 
Training  School  for  Sooth  Wales  is  about 
to  be  built  this  summer,  and  will  accom- 
modate sixty  pupils.  The  arrangements 
to  be  adopted  for  North  Wales,  by  fht 
Bishops  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  have  not 
yet  been  decided  on ;  but  negodatioos  are 
understood  to  have  been  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  for  onion  with  tht 
Chester  Institution. 

17.  Ely  and  Cambridge, — ^There  is  no 
letter  from  the  Ely  or  Cambridge  Board, 
but  it  is  understood  that  a  negociation  is 
in  progress  for  uniting  the  dioceses  of  Ely, 
Norwich,  and  Rochester,  whereby  a  train- 
ing institution  on  a  large  scale  may  be 
established,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  those 
dioceses,  and  according  to  the  usual  dio- 
cesan arrangements  which  have  been  acted 
on  and  acquiesced  in  with  general  satisfiw- 
tion  by  the  church  since  1838. 

18.  Chester. — At  Chester  there  is  ac- 
commodation for  seventy  pupils,  and  no 
immediate  prospect  or  wish  for  enlarge- 
ment, but  the  demand  is  double  the  sup- 
ply. If  the  commercial  school  were  re- 
moved, from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pupils  could  be  accommodit- 
ed. 

At  Warrington  thirty-five  female  papib 
can  be  accommodated,  but  there  is  not  an- 
extensive  demand  for  them  at  present, 
nor  any  wish  to  enlarge  the  institution. 

It  appears  from  this  summary,  that 
whilst  thirteen  training  institutions*  con- 
tinue to  be  efficiently  conducted,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  and  the  means  of  their 
respective  bishops  and  supporters;  three 
of  those  institutions  are  about  to  be  en- 
larged (Exeter,  Winchester,  and  Oxford), 
and  five  new  ones  (at  Derby,  Bristcd,  Car- 

*  Two  at  York ;  and  one  at  each  of  the 
following  places,  viz.,  Chester,  Warring- 
ton, Durham,  Winton,  Sarum,  Chichester, 
Brighton,  Reading,  Oxford,  Exeter,  and 
Lichfield. 
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marthen, Ctmbridge,  and  in  Hertfordshire) 
on  a  sufl&cient  scale  will,  if  the  public  af- 
foird  adequate  support,  be  ere  long  added 
to  our  national  and  diocesan  system. 

The  Committee  of  the  National  Society 
iMiring  considered  the  foregoing  facts,  and 
tiie  importance  of  stimulating  the  esta- 
blishment of  church  training  institutions 
on  an  adequate  scale,  agreed  to  authorize 
endeavours  to  raise  a  fund  for  promoting 
the  establishment  and  enlargement  of  dio- 
^cesan  training  institutions  throughout  the 
country* 

They  also  resoWed,  that  grants  should  be 
offered  out  of  the  special  fund  towards  the 
catabiishment  of  training  institutions  in 
those  dioceses  in  which  there  are  consider- 
able mines  and  factories ;  that  such  grants 
riiould  be  at  a  rate  varying  from  £10  to 
£25  for  every  student  whom  the  institu- 
tion can  accommodate  and  train ;  and  that 
thk  €^Ser  should  be  in  force  for  the  next 
two  years. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  and  increas- 
ing extension  of  the  society's  general  bu- 
siness, and  of  the  enlsrgement  of  the  so- 
oety's  training  institutions,  the  committee 
have  appointed  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Hodgkin- 
aon,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
«nd  lately  Principal  of  the  Cirencester 
Agricultural  College,  to  be  junior  secretary 
of  the  society. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation 
'rtone  of  the  South  Wales  Training  Insti- 
tution for  schoolmasters  at  Carmarthen 
took  place  on  the  16th  July  last.  The 
^shop  of  St.  David's  performed  the  cere- 
mony, and  addressed  the  company  assem- 
bled on  the  ground,  which  amounted  in 
number  to  between  5,000  to  6,000  per- 
sons. There  was  a  grand  procession  of 
the  authorities  and  clergy  of  the  diocese ; 
and  the  whole  proceeding  excited  the  deep- 
est interest.  The  works  are  now  rapidly 
advancing.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  a  large  and  influential  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Town-hall  at  Carmar- 
then; and  an  Educational  Board  for  the 
county  was  formed  in  connection  with  the 
National  Society, 

Trimty  College,  PertlUhire. — The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  of  a  recent  visiter, 
-wffl  be  read  with  interest  :— 

"  About  a  fortnight  ago,  in  an  excur- 
sion I  made  for  the  benefit  of  my  health, 
I  took  it  into  my  head  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.  I  had  heard 
something  in  favour  of  this  institution, 
and  something  against  it ;  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  judge  for  myself,  and  seldom,  I 
confess,  have  I  been  more  agreeably  sur- 
prised. As  to  the  building,  it  is,  even 
now,  by  far  the  most  collegiate  looking 
structure  in  Scotland;  and  surpasses  some 
of  the  colleges  at  the  English  untyersities; 


but,  when  the  quadrangle  and  the  chapel  are 
finished,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  resort- 
ed to  as  one  of  the  tighU  of  this  country. 
At  present  the  number  of  students  is  un- 
der twenty,  but  they  are  expected  to  in> 
crease  after  the  midsummer  vacation. 
They  all  wear  one  uniform  dress,  consist* 
ing  of  a  black  cloth  gown,  reaching  be- 
hind nearly  to  the  heels,  with  short  loose 
sleeves,  under  which  is  a  black  vest  with 
tight  sleeves  like  those  of  a  jacket.  On 
week  days  they  wear  a  cap ;  and  on  Sun- 
days a  hat.  On  Sundays,  idso,  they  use, 
when  in  chapel,  a  surplice ;  and  part  of 
their  exercise  for  that  day  is  to  ssy  by 
heart  the  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel  of  the 
day.  In  short  they  follow,  in  most  things, 
the  practice  of  the  great  public  schools  of 
England,  to  which  schools  undoubtedly 
that  nation  owes  the  great  number  of  her 
eminent  men.  At  this  college,  every  boy 
has  a  separate  and  remarkably  neat  and 
clean  bedroom,  all  of  the  same  size,  and 
furnished  alike  with  every  thing  necessary 
and  useful.  There  is  a  grated  aperture  in 
each  for  the  admission  of  heated  air  in 
winter;  and  over  the  door  is  a  pane  of 
glass  to  enable  the  inspector  to  see  that 
the  lights  are  extinguished  by  a  certain 
hour.  In  the  principal  school  room,  every 
boy  has  his  own  compartment,  consisting 
of  a  wooden  desk,  with  its  proper  accom- 
paniments, and  shelves  above  for  holding 
books.  The  boys,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
masters,  dine  in  the  common  hall  at  one 
o'clock ;  and,  as  I  am  told  by  one  of  the 
former,  they  have  *  capital  dinners' — spud- 
ding daily,  and  even  potatoes  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  which  are  so  difficult  to  be 
got  at  (iresent.  In  the  room  fitted  up  as 
a  temporary  chapel,  divine  service  is  per- 
formed in  a  manner  which  even  the  most 
fastidious  must  approve.  Every  thing  is 
strictly  rubrical — nothing  short  of  it,  and 
nothing  beyond  it.  There  are  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers,  which,  of  course, 
all  the  pupils  must  attend;  for,  though 
some  of  them  are  the  sons  of  Presbyterian 
parents,  they  are  all  supposed  to  be  Epis- 
oopalians,  and  are  required  to  conform  t^ 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  college,  or 
they  cannot  be  there.  I  was  present  in 
the  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  and  was  much 
gratified  by  every  thing  I  witnessed.  The 
prayers  were  beautifully  ttUoned  by  the 
sub-warden,  as  is  done  in  the  English  ca- 
thedrals ;  a  practice  which,  though  it  has 
a  novel  sound  at  first,  becomes  interesting 
and  pleasing  to  those  who  are  used  to  it. 
The  psalms  were  all  chanted,  without  the 
aid  of  an  organ,  or  any  musical  instru- 
ment, in  a  single,  and  rather  quick  Gre- 
gorian chant,  and  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  the  singers  were  accustomed 
to  it,  and  not  afraid  of  making  a  mistake. 
The  college  has  lately  got  a  teacher  of 
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sacred  music,  who  takes  the  lead  in  chants 
Ing,  and  also  in  singing  the  metrical 
psalms ;  and  whose  office,  besides,  it  is  to 
instruct  the  boys  in  this  most  useful  art. 
The  holy  communion  is  administered  every 
Sunday  to  all  who  are  competent  to  re- 
jceive  it,  including  several  of  the  college 
servants,  who  are  chiefly  English.  In  this 
service,  the  Scotch  and  English  offices  are 
used  alternately.  Some  objection  was 
made  to  this  at  one  time  ;  but  really  there 
is  so  little  difference  between  the  two,  ex- 
cept in  the  arrangement  of  the  prayers, 
and  a  few  verbal  expressions,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  con- 
nexion, that  both  are  now  used  indiscri- 
minately by  the  same  persons ;  and  they 
-are  looked  upon  in  much  the  same  light  as 
the  two  prayers  for  the  Queen  after  the  ten 
<:ommandments,  which  every  clergyman 
is  at  liberty  to  use  alternately,  if  he  please, 
and  which  many  in  fact  do. 

Bedminster  Decanal  Schoolmasters*  Union. 
— ^The  principal  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  took  place  on  Thursday,  July  1,  at 
Chew  Magna;  the  Rev.  William  Gunning, 
Rector  of  Stowey,  Rural  Dean,  in  the 
chair.  A  great  number  of  clergy,  school- 
roasters  and  schoolmistresses  were  present. 
After  prayers,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Vaughan  ex- 
amined the  flrst  class  of  boys  of  the  Chew 
Magna  school,  in  Exodus  ii,  and  after- 
wards in  arithmetic.  The  diocesan  in- 
spector then  delivered  a  lecture  on  educa- 
tional subjects,  congratulating  the  union 
on  its  fraternal  spirit  and  great  success. 
Prizes  were  then  distributed  as  follows  :— 

Best  boys*  school — ^the  bishop's  prize  of 
3F5,  Mr.  Humphreys,  master  of  the  Cleve- 
don  school.  Second  boys*  school — Mr. 
Arthur  Elton's  prize  of  £2  10^.,  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, master  of  the  Brislington  school. 
First  girls'  school — Archdeacon  Bryoner's 
prize  of  £5,  Miss  Smallcorn,  mistress  of 
the  Betishead  school.  Second  girls'  school 
— Mr.  Arthur  Elton's  prize  of  £i  10*., 
Mrs.  Humphreys,  mistress  of  the  Cleve- 
don  school.  Best  boys*  writing  —  the 
Union's  prize  of  £l,  Mr.  Humphreys. 
Best  girls'  writing — the  Union's  prize  of 
£1,  Miss  Smallcorn.  Best  essay  on  pro- 
moting reverence  in  children  —  Union's 
prize  of  JCI,  Mr.  Adams,  master  of  the 
Wrington  school;  second  essay  on  the 
same  subject — ^Union*8  prize  of  ^1,  Mr, 
Humphreys.  Best  choral  singing.  Union's 
prize  of  £1,  Miss  Smallcorn;  best  cap, 
Miss  West,  mistress  of  the  Wraxal  school, 
second  cap,  Miss  Smallcorn ;  best  darning. 
Miss  Smallcorn  ;  best  marking,  Mrs.  Gal- 
lop, mistress  of  Long  Ashton  school ;  best 
knitting,  Mrs.  Burt,  mistress  of  the  Bris- 
lington school;  second  knitting.  Mrs. 
Wade,  Mistress  of  the  Clapton  school. 

The  report,  which  will   be  found  at 


p.  350,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Boodel, 
and  the  balance  sheet  by  the  Rev.  £.  P. 
Vaughan.  Both  were  highly  satisfactory. 
After  dinner  the  Committee  were  appoint* 
ed  as  follows:— the  Rev.  T.  L.  Wolley, 
rural  dean  ;  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Vaughan,  deca- 
ual  inspector  (treasurer) ;  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Ommanney,  decanal  inspector ;  the  Rev. 
H.  Thompson  (secretary)  ;  the  Rev.  G. 
Blackburn  ;  the  Rev.  R.  Symes ;  the  Rev. 
S.  Johnson ;  the  Rev.  F.  Brown ;  A.  H. 
Elton,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Adams  (assistant  secre- 
tary) ,  schoolmaster  of  Wrington ;  Mr. 
Gallop,  schoolmaster  of  Long  Ashton ; 
Mr.  Harding,  schoolmaster  of  Cleeve;  Mr. 
White,  schoolmaster  of  Timsbury;  Mr. 
Hill,  schoolmaster  of  Wraxall. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Boodle  resigned  the  of- 
fice of  secretary,  having  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle. 

Meeting  of  Teachers  for  Mutual  Im- 
provement during  the  Harvest  Holidays.^ 
The  secretary  of  the  National  Society  has 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev. 
H.  K.  Cornish,  vicar  of  ^akewell : — 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  add  my  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  utility  of  Harvest  Schools, 
having  lately  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
one  in  operation  in  this  town,  and  beiog 
convinced  that  a  very  great  amount  of 
good  has  been  obtained  by  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Tearle  arrived  at 
Bakewell  on  the  3rd  instant,  and  com- 
menced his  lectures  on  the  5th,  and  left 
us  on  the  24th  ;  so  that  he  has  been  aboat 
three  weeks  engaged  in  tuition  with  the 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  of  thisdistrict. 
I  scarcely  need  mention  what  his  subjects 
have  been;  but  they  have  comprised  every 
branch  of  instruction  which  could  be  com- 
prised within  those  which  should  be  learnt 
at  national  schools ;  the  liturgy  and  cate- 
chism of  the  church,  reading,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  music,  .&c.  The 
great  value  of  his  lectures  I  do  not  think 
we  can  quite  appreciate,  or  rather  we  can- 
not appreciate  it  too  highly.  In  all  respects 
the  education  among  the  lower  classes  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  behind  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  I  think  Mr. 
Tearle  has  enabled  us  to  see  our  deficien- 
cies, and  I  have  very  good  hope  that  the 
effects  of  his  teaching  will  be  seen  in  in- 
creased efforts  and  increasing  interest  on 
the  subject  of  education  in  this  part  of  the 
High  Peak.  I  very  much  regret  that  the 
attendance  of  school  teachers  has  been 
small ;  but  the  six  or  eight  who  were  usu- 
ally present  were  as  many  probably,  under 
all  circumstances,  as  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect. There  was  but  short  notice  given 
of  the  organizing  master's  coming ;  so  that 
holidays  had  been  already  given^  and  coold 
not  be  extended;  the  coosequ^ce  way, 
that  even  those  who  atteaded  at  Bakewell 
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were  at  times  subject  to  inconvenience. 
However,  I  am  thankful  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  made  in  Bakewell,  and  I  am 
convinced  it  has  succeeded  far  beyond  ex- 
pectation. The  interest  felt  in  the  Harvest 
School  has  been  very  considerable,  both 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Bakcwelli  and  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  the]neighbourhood.  The 
masters  and  mistresses  under  Mr.  Tearle's 
teaching  have  expressed  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  the  matter  of  his 
instructions,  and  the  uniform  kindness, 
patience,  and  thoughtfulness  with  which  he 
conducted  his  lectures.    I  must  add  my 
testimony  to  all  that  they  would  say  in 
favour  of  the  utility  of  the  lectures,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  organizing  master ; 
and  I  would  especially  mention  all  the 
'conversational  lectures,'  as  leading   to 
most  useful  discussion  between  him  and 
the  clergy  who  happened  to  be  present,  or 
the  other  gentleman  or  lady  attendants. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  another  year,  when 
the  nature  of  an  '  organizing  master,'  and 
a  '  Harvest  School'  shall  have  been  better 
understood,  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
attendance,  and  that  the  High  Peak  will 
be  rejoiced  to  avail  itself  of  the  advanta- 
ges which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  Na- 
tional Society's  efforts  in  the  establish- 
ment of  *  Harvest  Schools.'      I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  may  have  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
Tearle's  experiment  next  year.    I  ought 
to  add,  that  the  masters  and  mistresses 
were  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  they 
unanimously  made  him  a  present  of  a 
small  testimonial  of  gratitude,  which  he 
was  kind  enough  to  accept  as  a  thank- 
offering. 

Society  for  the  Propogaiion  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Partt. — The  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  C.  U.  Pope, 
in  answer  to  the  question  whether  he 
would  recommend  the  society  to  send  out 
any  promising  lads  for  education  and 
training  in  the  new  seminary  of  Sawyer- 
pooram,  Tinnevelly,  contains  many  valua- 
ble suggestions  :— 

"  Sawerpooram,  Tinnevelly ,  May  12, 1 847. 

"  With  regard  to  the  young  man  or  men 
whom  you  propose  to  send  out,  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  hesitate  in  recommending 
his  or  their  being  sent  out  immediately, 
provided  you  are  quite  satisfied  of  their 
qualifications  in  other  respects.  You  may 
rely  upon  my  treating  them  with  kindness, 
and  watching  over  them  with  anxious 
care. 

"  The  great  thing  required  in  any  such 
candidates,  next  to  piety,  is  a  manly 
straightforward  determination  to  do  their 
best,  and  submit  to  be  guided.  My  bro- 
ther, to  whom  you  kindly  allude,  was  so 
perfectly  under  my  control,  and  so  impli- 
citly followed  my  directions,  and  has  na- 


turally so  much  enthusiasm  and  energy, 
that  his  success  was  at  once  placed  be- 
yond all  doubt. 

"  This  reminds  me  to  add,  that  the  young 
man  or  men  should  be  most  entirely  ready 
to  submit  to  order  and  discipline.  In  such 
a  place  as  this,  the  slightest  appearance 
even  of  insubordination  would  greatly  in- 
jure the  native  institution.  In  this  re- 
spect, Mr.  Adolphus  and  my  brother  are 
excellent  patterns.  I  may  just  mention, 
that  I  think  of  presenting  Mr.  Adolphus 
for  deacon's  orders  immediately,  and  I 
trust  the  archdeacon,  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  bishop,  will  give  him  a 
title,  and  recommend  him  to  the  Bishop 
of  Colombo. 

"  My  brother  is  at  present  reading  re- 
gularly through  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
reading  Bates'  Ecclesiastical  Lectures,  un- 
der my  superintendence.  Mr.  Adolphus 
has  just  finished  Palmer's  Origines,  and 
Pearson.  If  you  cannot  procure  men  in 
orders  for  these  mis^iions,  I  really  think  the 
plan  you  now  propose  the  very  best.  If 
the  young  men  you  send  out  have  one 
spark  of  enthusiasm,  it  must  be  kindled 
here.  The  sight  of  120  native  boys  and 
young  men,  all  converts  and  baptized,  all 
studying  diligently  in  a  regular  course, 
will  tend  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  mind 
of  any  ingenuous  young  man,  which  will 
not  be  effaced.  For  the  acquisition  of  the 
language,  too,  and  a  gradual  introduction 
to  missionary  work,  an  institution  like 
this  is  the  most  fitting  place. 

*'  I  am  quite  willing  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  studies  of  a  few  young 
men  in  connexion  with  the  institution, 
and  can  find  ample  employment  as  assist- 
ants for  any  number  of  them.  Of  course, 
any  such  young  men  should  be,  as  lay 
agents  and  students,  as  much  as  possible 
under  my  personal  control;  and  their 
financial  arrangements  should  depend  in  a 
great  degree,  as  in  the  case  of  my  brother, 
upon  their  progress  in  the  language  and 
general  conduct.  I  will  receive  them  into 
my  house,  and  treat  them  as  younger  bre- 
thren. •  •  ♦  •  Any  one  destined  for  this 
province  should  be  very  moderate  in  his 
views;  a  good  churchman,  but  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  those  who  differ  from 
himself.  No  work  demands  so  much  that 
a  man  should  walk  in  the  middle  way, 
avoiding  all  extremes,  and  yet  in  his  own 
mind  without  a  shadow  of  wavering.  •  *  * 
If  a  man  be  not  naturally  very  patient,  if 
he  have  the  least  predisposition  to  irrita- 
bility, he  should  not  come  out  to  India,  at 
least  not  as  a  missionary.  Calmness,  pati- 
ence, and  self-command,  are  boost  essential 
here.  You  can  hardly  imagine  the  trials  of 
our  patience,  which  we  daily  undergo ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  to  impress  it  on 
those  sent  out,  that  no  life  can  be  so  mise- 
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riible  as  that  of  a  missionary,  not  himself 
truly  devout.  Such  a  man  here  must  be 
absolutely  without  resources.  Without 
communion  with  God,  I  do  not  know  how 
any  man  can  bold  out  for  even  one  month. 
With  it,  no  work  can  be  more  truly  plea- 
sant." 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  India  missions  of  the 
society,  may  be  disposed  to  aid  the  new 
and  very  promising  seminary  of  Sawyer- 
pooram,  by  a  gift  of  some  of  the  books 
mentioned  in  the  following  extract  :— 

"  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  must 
ask  a  favour  of  the  society.  We  want  a  few 
class  books,  which  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  cannot  fur- 
nish, and  which  we  have  not  funds  to  pur- 
chase. We  require  a  few  Greek  delec- 
tuses, or  other  elementary  books  ;  a  few 
copies  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  lexicon, 
and,  in  general,  any  good  editions  of  the 
classics,  Greek  or  Latin.  We  require  mathe- 
matical class  books, — a  few  copies  of  the 
principal  oLes  used  in  Cambridge,  Colen- 
so's  and  Wood's  Algebra,  Hind's  or  Snow- 
ball's trigonometry.  Conic  Sections^Bland's 
Problems,  the  Calculus,  either  Hind's  or 
Lardner's,  the  first  three  Lectures  of  New- 
ton, published  by  Whewell,  and  any  other 
books  on  science.  We  arc  now  going 
through  Euclid  and  Bland's  Problems. 
Mathematics  I  intend  pushing  here,  as  I 
believe  they  are  needed  much  by  the  na- 
tives, to  fix  their  volatile  minds.  In  ge- 
neral, our  institution  library  stands  in  need 
of  many  additions.  1  have  a  large  and 
tolerably  select  private  library,  but  this 
will  not  do  for  all.  Two  or  three  copies  of 
Wordsworth's  Institutes,  Justin  Martyr's 
First' Apology,  Jacobson's  Fathers,  Routh's 
Reliquiae,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  standard  library,  and 
any  other  standard  works,  would  be  most 
especially  useful  as  books  of  reference. 
The  first  native  class  has  just  commenced 
Greek  exercises. 

"  You  ask  for  accounts  of  Indian  life. 
I  wni  try  to  find  time  for  something  of 
the  kind,  but  I  am  now  just  bringing  out 
a  little  Tamil  book  on  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  this  occupies  me  fully.  Besides,  I 
have  three  lectures  daily  to  prepare,  and 
sermons,"  &c.  &c. 

Vacant  Exhibitions  at  Oxford. — ^An  elec- 
tion of  an  exhibitioner  on  the  Michel 
Foundation  at  Queen's  College,  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  October 
next.  Candidates  must^be  natives  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  who  have  attain- 
ed the  full  age  of  15,  and  have  not  exceed- 
ed the  age  of  20  years ;  and,  if  members 


of  the  university,  must  not  have  been  ma- 
triculated longer  than  twelve  calendar 
months. 

At  the  same  time,  there  will  be  an  elec- 
tion of  two  exhibitioners  on  the  Bridg- 
man  Foundation,  open  to  natives  of  the 
counties  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Wilts. 

Certificates  of  baptism  and  testimon  als 
of  good  conduct  must  be  delivered  to  the 
provost  of  the  said  college,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence to  the  dean,  by  the  respective  can- 
didates, on  or  before  Thursday,  the  2 1st 
of  October.  The  examination  will  com- 
mence on  Friday,  the  22nd^  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Marlborough  CoUege, — The  interesting 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  chapel  about  to  be  erected  within 
the  precincts  of  Marlborough  College,  was 
performed  by  the  lord  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, on  Wednesday  last.  In  the  presence 
of  the  whole  of  the  pupils  of  the  establish- 
ment, a  considerable  number  of ,  the  clergy 
and  gentry  of  the  county,  and  a  large  as- 
semblage of  ladies.  The  chapel,  which 
will  be  a  pretty  specimen  of  the  early 
English  style  of  architecture,  is  to  be  erect- 
ed just  within  the  entrance  to  the  college 
ground,  on  the  right,  immediately  beyond 
the  porter's  lodge,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, form  a  handsome  addition  to  the 
noble  buildings  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment. 

Royal  Schools  in  Windsor  Forest.-^AT- 
rangements  which  have  for  some  time  past 
been  in  progress  with  a  view  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  course  of  instruction  in  gar- 
dening and  in  cottage  economy,  are  now 
nearly  completed.  Several  acres  of  garden 
ground  are  in  fall  cultivation  by  the  boys. 
Part  of  the  ground  is  divided  into  allot* 
ments,  which  are  cultivated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parents  of  each  scholar ;  the  rest  of 
the  garden  is  worked  in  common  by  all  the 
boys.  A  spacious  kitchen,  &c.,  washhouse, 
store-rooms,  and  dining  hall,  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  school  buildings.  The 
garden  furnishes  part  of  the  provisions  of 
a  dinner  which  is  daily  cooked  by  the  girls 
for  120  scholars.  Her  majesty  has  pro- 
vided a  neat  dress  for  the  girls,  which  they 
have  made  up,  and  the  clothes  of  all  the 
scholars  are  to  be  washed  at  the  school  by 
the  girls.  The  royal  bounty  has  thus  grace- 
fully assisted  the  families  resident  in  the 
forest  by  such  means  as  cannot  fail  to  have 
permanently  beneficial  influence.  Four  pa- 
pU  teachers  have  been  apprenticed  in  the 
royal  schools.  It  is  understood  that  they 
are  the  first  apprentices  under  the  recent 
minutes  of  the  committee  of  Privy  Coaocil 
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Indbfbvdentlt  of  one's  own  spirits,  which  will  flag  unless  supported  by  a 
liberal  amount  of  enthusiasm,  an  evening  in  the  dog-days,  after  a  scorching 
day,  is  hardly  a  favourable  time  for  inspecting  a  ragged  school.     The 
erratic  children  who  throng  them  at  other  times,  some,  it  may  be,  at- 
tracted to  learning  by  the  contrast  of  the  cheerlessness  without  to  the 
-warmth  within,  have  at  midsummer  so  many  reasons  for  staying  away, 
over  and  above  the  abundant  one  of  "  a  truant  disposition,"  that  it  were 
little  wonderful  if  some  of  the  schools  were  closed, — not  from  want  of 
fands,  but  for  the  more  serious  want  of  scholars.     Who,  for  instance, 
Gould  resist  the  pleasure  of  a  bathe,  after  wearisome  pacings  along  the 
erowded  streets,  with  a  broiling  sun  overhead  to  fever  one's  brain,  and 
burning  pavements  underneath  to  parch  one's  feet  ?     Besides,  till  the  day 
closes,  the  pursuits  of  the  day  are  in  full  swing,  and  seven  o'clock  in  July 
is  broad  hot  day-light.      If,  therefore,  any  of  my  readers  should  feel  suf- 
ficient interest  in  these  schools  to  visit  them,  let  him  choose  a  season  that 
possesses  fewer  attractions  than  that  in  which  I  first  crossed  the  threshold 
of  a  ragged  school.   The  whole  day  had  been  tropical.   I  had  been  warned 
of  its  effects  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  scholars,  and  as  I  crept  un- 
der one  line  after  another  of  clothes,  set  across  the  narrow  streets  to  dry, 
I  was  reminded  that  home  still  presented  its  claims  upon  the  day  vagrants, 
and  greatly  interfered  with  "  the  pursuit  of  knowledge."    From  the  habits 
of  these  children, — only  to  be  erased,  if  ever,  after  long  toil  in  implanting 
contrary  ones, — from  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  and  their  migratory 
character,  almost  all  these  schools  present  a  wide  difference  between  the 
nominal  and  real  attendance, — the  names  on  the  books  and  the  numbers 
actually  present  on  any  given  evening.     The  discrepancy,  however,  at  the 
ragged  school  in  Jurston  Street,  Lambeth,  on  the  evening  of  my  visit,  was 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  enticing  state  of  the  weather.     This 
school,  which  is  an  outpost  of  "  Surrey  Chapel,"  and  has  existed  for  some 
time,  though  not  entirely  as  a  ragged  school,  is  set  down  in  the  last  report 
of  the  union,  as  containing  220  children,  held  in  rooms  possessing  accom- 
modation possibly  for  half  that  number.  These  children  meet  in  the  even- 
ing.   The  books  used,  of  which  there  appeared  no  lack,  are  those  publish- 
ed by  the  "  Irish  Educational  Commissioners," — the  Holy  Bible,  and  the 
Assembly's  Catechism — the  latter  being  used  in  preference,  as  the  mis- 
tress remarked,  to  the  Church  catechism,  because  the  latter  is  so  full  of 
errors,  from  which,  as  she  avouched,  the  production  of  the  Westminster 
divines  is  singularly  and  entirely  free.  The  school  is  now  open  for  gratuitous 
instruction ;  formerly  twopence  a  week  was  charged,  but  not  succeeding  in 
collecting  scholars/after  languishing  about  three  months  as  a  self-supporting 
school,  it  fell  into  the  class  of  ragged  schools.  Like  many  other  of  the  schools, 
the  one  in  Jurston  Street  was  commenced  as  a  Sunday  school  for  this  class 
of  children.     About  six  weeks  since,  however,  it  was  opened  for  instruc- 
tion on  five  evenings  in  the  week,  in  addition  to  the  evening  of  Sunday. 
I  mention  this  school  rather  as  an  illustration  of  the  very  fluctuating  at- 
tendance at  the  schools,  than  for  any  other  reason.     One  can  speak  but 
little  of  the  actual  working  of  a  school  which,  though  nominally  attended 
by  250  children — its  present  number — was,  on  the  evening  of  my  visit, 
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composed  of  only  15  scholars,  7  boys  and  8  girls.  This,  however,  was  in 
one  respect  favourable ;  it  enabled  a  visitor  to  note  the  anxiety  for  learn* 
ing,  and  to  mark  the  attention  which  these  children  individually  displayed. 
I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  one  little  girl,  and  went  through  her  readmg  lesson 
with  her.  Her  brothers  were  not  there, — young  as  herself,  they  had 
fallen  under  the  notice  of  a  country  which  makes  no  effort  to  prevent 
crime,  and  attempts  but  feebly  to  reform  the  felon,  though  sufficiently  so*, 
licitous  to  punish  ;*  and  three  of  them  almost  too  young  for  real  crime,  and 
too  neglected  to  be  responsible  beings,  had  been  transported  for  stealing. 
At  Broadwali,  near  Blackfriars  Road,  in  premises  occupied  as  a  Wefr> 
leyan  Sunday  school,  another  of  these  schools  is  held.  "  Broadwali  is  % 
well  known  thoroughfare,  leading  from  Stamford  Street  to  the  New  Cu^ 
near  the  Blackfriars  Road,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  a  population  of  no  small 
importance,  and  not  only  as  regards  the  various  large  manufactories  and 
wharves,  in  which  capital  and  labour  are  extensively  employed,  but  mom 
especially  as  regards  the  poor  residents  in  the  back  streets,  courts,  and 
alleys,  which  are  too  frequently  passed  by  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Its 
boundaries  are  the  river  Thames  on  the  north,  Blackfriars  Road  on  thd 
east,  the  New  Cut  on  the  south,  and  Waterloo  Road  on  the  west,  and  con« 
tains,  in  a  very  short  space,  exclusive  of  factories,  timber  yards,  &c.,  737 
houses,  in  which  are  2948  families,  which  number,  with  their  children^ 
7543  souls ;  and  beyond  these  limits,  the  population  is  equally  as  large 
on  every  side.  Of  this  total  number,  in  1844,  there  were  2746  under  four- 
teen years  of  age ;  1913  under  seven  years,  making  a  total  of  4659 ;  and 
of  those  under  fourteen  years,  972  did  not  attend  any  school,  except  a  few 
who  attended  the  Sunday  evening  Ragged  Schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity* 
where  tjie  instruction,  very  properly,  is  of  a  religious  character.  It  there* 
fore  became  a  matter  of  important  consideration  in  the  minds  of  those  ae« 
^uainted  with  these  facts,  as  to  what  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  edaca<* 
tion  of  these  neglected  youths,  the  majority  of  whom  were  being  trained 
in  vice  of  every  form.  Some  of  them  obtain  a  precarious  liveHhood  by 
selling  in  the  streets  lucifer  matches,  blacking,  and  other  articles,  and  many 
of  them  are  known  to  be  notorious  thieves,  and  abandoned  girl8,'*t  Desir* 
Ous  of  doing  somewhat  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  some  individuals  in 
the  neighbourhood  met  together.  Mid  "  all  the  schools  in  the  adjoining 
districts  being  full,"  they  resolved  upon  establishing  this,  '*  The  South 
London  Ragged  School.''  The  last  report  of  the  union  informs  us,  that 
^  these  schools  have  been  in  operation  nine  months,  in  which  time  296 
boys,  and  211  girls  have  been  admitted,  and  the  average  attendance  has 
been  132.  It  is  regretted,"  the  report  adds,  *'  that  the  roving  tendency 
imbibed  by  many,  prevents  that  regularity  and  punctuality  necessary  to 
ensure  success ;  others  have  broken  through  such  habits,  and  from  their 
close  attendance  to  the  school,  have  made  improvements  far  exceeding  the 
expectations  of  its  supporters." 

— * — — * — • -^--^ — ■ — ■ — I — i^ 

*  The  writer  cannot  allow  the  expression  in  the  text  to  pass  without  exprtestng  tli^ 
hope  and  confident  belief,  that  her  Mi^esty's  present  ministers  are  most  solicitotis  to 
benefit  the  destitute  classes  of  the  commanity.  From  the  active  humanity  of  Lord  Joka 
Russell  and  Sir  George  Grey,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  so  far  as  the  State  is  Mfy 
something  will  before  long  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the  al^ect  poor.  Hie 
past  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future ;  and  if  Burke  has  rightly  characterised  the 
statesman — as  one  who  "  ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  sensibility,'*  as  one  who  "  ougttt 
to  love  and  respect  his  kind  and  to  fear  himself,^  the  present  cabhitt  may  proudly  coflK 
pare  Itself  with  any  former  one. 

t  Report  of  the  South  London  Ragged  Sdiools,  1847. 
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It  waa  Friday  evening  when  I  visited  this  school,  the  time  devoted  to 
the  industrial  classes.  Permission  to  attend  these  classes  is  given  as  a  re*> 
ward  for  regular  attendance  on  the  other  evenings  in  the  week.  Aboat 
30  girls  were  present,  and  1 7  boys ;  the  girls  in  a  room  below,  the  boys 
above.  The  latter  were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  presided  over  by  a 
tailor,  the  other  by  a  shoemaker,  and  much  creditable  patching  was  to  be 
«een  in  the  room.  One  lad,  apprenticed  to  a  lighterman,  and  engaged  all 
^ay  on  the  river,  was  a  diligent  attendant,  and  showed  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  shoe  mending.  "  It  is  not"  indeed,  says  the  report,  "  the  m* 
tention  to  make  tailors  or  shoemakers  of  all  these  boys  by  these  means, 
but  to  induce  habits  of  industry  and  cleanliness,  that  may  render  thefli 
inore  likely  to  become  honest  and  useful  members  of  society."*  As  a 
^neral  rule,  I  may  mention,  that  in  all  these  schools  the  industrial  train- 
ing forms  an  attraction,  and  the  best  reward  for  regularity  of  attendance « 
It  is  a  substantial  benefit,  and  one  easily  apprehended  by  the  children. 
Be  regular,  and  you  shall  be  allowed  to  work,  is  as  potent,  it  would  seem, 
to  them,  as  the  promise  of  play  to  other  children.  Indeed,  without  seek-* 
ing  any  other  motive,  it  is  to  these  children  at  once  a  change  of  pursuit 
■and  a  recreation.  At  the  Broadwall  schools,  the  girls  learn  plain  work^ 
darning,  and  mending ;  and  the  report  from  which  I  have  already  quoted 
fays,  that  they  "  are  indefatigable  in  their  work,  which  is  in  great  demand." 
Here,  as  at  the  schools  in  Jurston  Street,  "  the  committee  having  resolved, 
that  any  boy  or  girl  should  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  any  garment 
made  in  the  school  at  half  the  cost  price  of  the  material,  great  eagerness 
iias  been  shown  to  obtain  different  articles  of  clothing,  and  the  scholars 
liave  willingly  brought  their  payments  in  instalments  of  a  farthing  or  a 
halfpenny  f.  The  effect  of  this  is  discovered  by  the  owners  of  the  sweetmeat 
ifthops,  saying,  *  What  will  these  people  do  next  to  prevent  the  young  'uns 
from  spending  their  halfpence  ?'... These  industrial  classes  are  working  well, 
far  exceeding  the  expectation  of  the  committee*.  The  sum  of  £1  ISs.  8^. 
lias  been  contributed  by  the  scholars  for  garments,  which  otherwise  would 
bave  been  spent  in  foolish  trash|."  These  classes  are  enlivened  at  times  by 
singing.  A  class  for  singing  on  Mr.  Hullah's  system  has  been  formed,  and 
the  evening  of  Tuesday  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  music ;  *'  and  the  pro« 
^ess  made  among  the  scholars,  which  at  first  was  very  unpromising,  now 

Astonishes  all  who  hear  them In  order  to  give  variety  to  the  system, 

a  number  of  divine  and  moral  songs  have  been  introduced,  which  many  of 
these  scholars  may  be  heard  singing  in  the  streets.  To  hear  them  chant 
some  portions  of  the  church  service  is  truly  pleasing,  and  we  think  woulct 
not  be  a  disgrace  to  any  congregation."      A  flourishing  infant  school  is 


•  The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Ragged  School  Union. 

f  When  visiting,  a  few  weeks  back,  an  important  ragged  school,  I  was  informed  that 
a  dothing  clnb  on  the  same  principles,  was  to  be  commenced  that  evening.  No  smaller 
subscription,  however,  was  to  be  permitted  than  a  penny  at  a  time.  To  determine  whether 
sfich  a  regulation  is  good  in  these  schools,  must  be  yielded  to  those  who  can  do  so  from 
experience  and  local  knowledge.  I  should,  however,  suppose  that  sum  too  large  for 
the  majority  of  these  schools;  and  speaking  generally,  of  course  with  no  local  know- 
ledge and  but  little  experience,  I  should  think  the  practice  of  the  Broadwall  school,  of 
taking  smaller  sums,  preferable.  I  make  these  suggestions  with  the  more  confidence, 
as,  should  it  meet  the  eye  of  the  zealous  secretary  of  the  school  referred  to,  his  courtesy 
to  a  stranger,  and  his  readiness  to  fall  in  with  a  suggestion  offered  by  one  who  could 
have  no  claims  upon  his  consideration,  assure  me  he  will  not  deem  the  above  remarks 
offered  in  any  other  than  the  most  friendly  spirit. 
*  t  Report  of  the  South  London  Ragged  Schools,  1847,  p.  10. 
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held  during  the  day  in  the  same  rooms.  At  this  school  the  teachers  are 
paid^  The  master  aud  mistress  receive,  for  attendance  four  evenings  in 
the  week,  £40 ;  the  infant  schoolmistress  £32  a  year ;  the  shoemaker  and 
tailor  who  give  instruction  in  their  crafts,  are  paid  3^.  for  their  attend- 
ance on  one  evening  in  each  week.  As  the  premises  in  which  this  school 
is  held  are  occupied  on  Sunday  by  the  Wesley  an  Methodists,  most  of  the 
children  attend  the  ministry  of  that  sect. 

The  schools,  both  at  Juraton  Street  and  Broadwall  are  evening  ones, 
though  at  the  latter  an  infant  school  is  held  during  the  day ;  judging 
however  from  the  necessities  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  them,  they,  or  at  least  the  last  named  one, 
will  probably  before  long  be  opened  during  the  day,  and  take  its  place  as 
it  deserves  to  do,  among  the  most  efficient  of  the  daily  ragged  schools.  My 
next  visit  was  to  one  of  these  schools.     Under  the  cold  shadow  of  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  Nation- 
al Society's  Office,  we  find  a  standing  reproach  and  proof  of  the  proverbial 
supineness  of  our  cathedral  towns ;  a  dense  mass  of  human  misery  and  crime 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  and  fester,  corrupting  and  tainting,  like  an  old 
putrid  sore,  every  thing  within  reach,  eating  out,  as  doth  a  canker,  all  feel- 
ings of  morality,  destroying  almost  every  instinct  of  humanity,  and  obli- 
terating from  man  every  thing  save  the  form  of  his  fallen  nature,  and  the 
mere  animal  propensity  of  self-gratification.     A  fearful  but  inadequate  pic- 
ture of  the  wickedness  and  crime  which  hangs  like  the  malaria  over  this 
district  may  be  seen  in  the  pamphlet  of  one  who,  having  visited  "  almost 
every  house  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Westminster,"*  has 
recorded  the  sickening  details  of  misery  and  wrong  to  the  shame  and  con- 
demnation of  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sin,  or  at 
least,  to  provide  schools  and  churches  for  these  destitute  children  of  guilt. 
The  street  in  which  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  of  the 
ragged  schools  is  situated,  is  thus  described  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to  : — 
**  Old  Pye  Street ; — the  houses  in  this  street  are  in  a  dreadful  state,  and  I 
am  sure  cannot  be  conceived  by  any  but  those  persons  who  live  in  them. 
There  is  one  house  containing  more  than  twenty  souls,  the  foundation  of 
which  has  given  way.     The  inside  walls  are  lath  and  plaster ;  the  plaster 
is  worn  off,  so  that  there  are  large  holes  in  the  rooms  of  the  poor  creatures, 
who  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  themselves  warm  in  the  winter  months,' 
from  a  want  of  food,  raiment,  and  fire.     These  rooms  were  let  at  2s,  6d, 
per  week.     Many  of  these  houses  are  let  out  to  nightly  lodgers,  who  pay 
6d.  per  night  for  a  double  bed,  and  are  receptacles  for  all  characters  who 
present  themselves  at  the  doors.     In  one  house  I. found  eight  rooms,  and 
in  each  room  there  were  three  double  beds,  each  of  which  had  been  occupi" 
ed  on  the  previous  night,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. "t  I  quote  these  words 
to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  neighbourhoods  where  these  schools 
flourish,   in  order  that  he  may   appreciate  the  efforts  of  the   teachers^ 
and  the  disadvantages  they  have  encountered,  and  in  a  great  measure  sur- 
mounted.    I  pass  over  the  shocking  sickening  details  of  pollution  which 
these  pages  reveal. 

This  school  differs,  I  believe,  from  all  the  other  ragged  schools  of  London 
in  providing  a  permanent  asylum  for  a  certain  number  of  the  scholars.  At 
present  there  are  twelve  thus  entirely  provided  for,  in  addition  to  the  day 


*  A  few  words  on  the  state  of  Westminster,  by  Alfred  Jones,  late  City  Mlssionaryi  p.  4. 
t  lb.  p.  20, 
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scholars.  When  I  visited  the  school,  I  found  nearly  the;whole  number  present, 
and,  being  surprised  at  the  cleanly  appearance  of  the  children,  I  asked  the 
master  in  what  state  they  had  entered  the  school ;  he  pointed  to  one  lad, 
a  new  scholar,  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  all  at  their  entrance. 
This  lad  certainly  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rest.  I  could  only 
understand  the  rationale  of  his  dress  by  supposing  a  certain  number  of 
pieces  of  twine,  on  which  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  cloth  fragments  had. 
been  strung,  and  the  whole  thrown  over  the  boy  for  a  covering.  The  child 
of  an  abandoned  mother — his  only  parent.  The  master  regretted  that  the 
house  was  too  full  to  allow  of  his  being  admitted  otherwise  than  as  a  day 
scholar.  This  school  was  commenced  in  December  last  as  a  "juvenile  refuge" 
and  **  school  of  industry,"  beginning  with  a  dozen  boys.  The  number  had 
gradually  increased  to  fifty.  "  Some  of  these  boys  had  been  sent  out  daily 
by  drunken  parents  to  provide  them  with  money  by  begging  and  stealing, 
being  often  treated  cruelly  if  unsuccessful ;  others  were  employed  in  vend- 
ing and  assisting, in  the  manufacture  of  base  coin ;  many  of  them  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  prowling  the  streets  at  night,  sleeping  in  saw-pits,  stair- 
cases ;  one  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  arch — another,  for  three  successive 
nights,  in  the  inside  of  a  large  garden  roller— others  frequented  theatres, 
public  houses,  and  some  had  been  committed  for  petty  thefts.  Thus  the 
school  is  a  refuge  for  those  who  are  just  entering  on  a  course  of  vice,  or 
who  may  be  discharged  from  prison  for  the  first  time.  **  Of  almost  every 
one  of  them  some  anecdote  could 'be  told  :  a  history  of  crime,  suffering, 
and  less  or  more  of  reclamation.  One  was  the  son  of  a  coiner,  lately  trans- 
ported, and  his  early  years  had  been  spent  in  signalling  the  approaches  of 
the  police  to  his  father's  abode ;  another  who  was  pointed  out  was  the  son 
of  a  cab  driver,  from  whom  he  had  habitually  stolen  all  the  money  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  :  this  boy  was  now  reclaimed,  vastly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  parent.  Some  rather  curious  facts  were  mentioned : — A  well- 
know  thief  in  the  neighbourhood  had  brought  his  son  to  school,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  acquire  his  own  bad  habits.  '  I  lead  a  dog's  life,'  said 
he,  *  from  which  I  would  willingly  preserve  my  boy ;  as  for  myself,  I  am 
too  far  gone  to  mend.  Had  there  been  such  schools  when  I  was  young,  I 
should  not  have  been  what  I  am.  I  propose  giving  a  pound  yearly  to  help 
the  institution.'  What  a  revelation !  A  man  acknowledging  himself  to  be 
a  public  depredator,  offers  to  support  a  school  which  is  to  prevent  crime  ! 
Can  society  do  nothing  to  bring  this  generous  and  repentant  thief  back 
to  virtue." — Chambers'  Edin,  Journal,  Aug,  14, 1847.  ("  A  Visit  to  West- 
minster— but  not  to  the  Abbey.")  Already  a  great  improvement  is  visible  in 
these  poor  lads.  They  seem  grateful  for  the  care  bestowed  on  them — anxi- 
ous to  please  their  teacher — attentive  to  his  instructions — and  decidedly  im- 
proved in  their  moral  character.  Any  one  of  the  boys... who  sleep  in  the 
house  I  can  now  safely  trust  with  money  ;  and  of  all  the  parts  of  clothing 
which  I  have  be^n  enabled  by  kind  friends  to  the  school  to  give  to  the  boys 
generally,  sucl)it  &<3  trowsers,  shirts,  boots,  caps  and  pinafores,  not  an  article 
lias  been  lost  or  misapplied.*  The  masters  of  trades,  in  their  daily  reports 
to  me,  give  equally  favourable  accounts,  and,  for  the  very  short  time  they 
have  been  engaged,  have  made  great  progress ;  some  of  the  most  ragged 

*  One  boy,  unaccustomed  to  shoes,  having  been  furnished  vrith  a  pair,  and  being 
obliged  to  leave  them  off  for  a  time,  because  of  their  pinching  his  hitherto  uncramped 
feet,  could  by  no  arguments  or  entreaties  of  his  mother,  be  induced  to  leave  them  at 
home,  fearing,  from  past  experience,  that  they  might  be  pawned  or  sold  to  procure  gin ; 
he  therefore  came  to  school  with  the  shoes  under  his  arm. 
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are  already  clad  in  troweers  of  their  own  making^-^he  once  filthy  alt 
becoming  tidy — the  lately  vicious  are  now  showing  signs  of  superior 
hahits — the  formerly  irregular  are  now  punctual.  This  change  in  the  boys  is 
In  many  families  already  begetting  a  care  and  solicitude  for  their  children 
hitherto  unknown."*  In  several  of  these  schools  efforts  have  been  made 
to  supply  the  scholars  with  some  food  during  the  day.  At  this  school, 
the  children  have  8  oz.  of  bread  allotted  to  each  of  them  at  half-past  1% 
together  with  cocoa  on  three  days  in  the  week,  and  ox-cheek  soup  on  the 
remaining  days.  Again,  before  dismissal  in  the  evening,  4  oz.  of  bread 
is  served  out  to  each  boy,  and  cold  water  ad  libitum.  The  expense  of 
this,  together  with  breakfast  and  supper  for  the  twelve  boys  who  reside  in 
the  house,  amounts  to  about  £200  in  the  year.  The  report  from  which  I 
have  already  largely  quoted  gives  the  following  as  the  time  table  of  the 
school. 

"From  half-past  6  to  9  o'clock,   morning:  the  'twelve*  inmates  afe 
engaged  in  cleaning  stairs,  passages,  &c.  &c,  and  having  breakfast. 

"  At  9,  school  opens,  and  other  boys  are  admitted. 

"  From  9  to  half-past :  reading  a  portion  of  scripture^  singing,  and  *  ez« 
temporary'  prayer. 

"  From  half-past  9  to  11 :  reading  and  spelling  lessons,  and  singing. 

"  From  11  to  half-past  12 :  arithmetic  and  wnting. 

"  From  half-past  12  to  1 :  some  bread  and  soup  to  50  boys. 

"  From  1  to  2  :  recreation,  and  a  walk  occasionally  in  St.  James's  park. 

"  From  2  to  5 :  working  at  trades  under  the  masters — tailor  and  shoe- 
maker. 

"  From  5  to  half-past  5  :  a  piece  of  bread  as  tea. 

**  From  half-past  6  to  8 :  singing,  geography,  and  reading  scripture. 

**  Sunday, — Religious  instruction,  by  voluntary  teachers,  for  sev^ 
hours,  and  dinner,  &c." 

Besides  this  instruction  on  Sunday,  the  master  takes  the  children  to  a 
meeting  of  a  city  missionary,  whose  meeting  house  in  New  Pye  Street  is 
used  during  the  week  as  an  infant  ragged  school.  This  school  I  was 
unable  to  see,  as  the  absence  of  the  mistress  had  led  to  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  school.  In  searching  for  their  school  I  entered  one, 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
which,  though  not  called  a  ragged  school,  was  entirely  free,  and  composed 
of  much  the  same  class  of  children ;  indeed,  the  master  complained,  that 
his  most  promising  boys  had  been  drawn  away  to  the.  school  in  Old  Pye 
Street,  Whilst  here,  and  employed  at  the  request  of  the  master  in  exami- 
ning the  children,  the  school  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kennaway  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Robert  Grosvenor,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  disappointed 
in  not  finding  the  infant  ragged  school:  reminding  me  of  the  words 
which  the  chaplain  of  the  Philanthropic  Society's  School  had  made  use 
of  a  few  days  before,  that  he  feared  these  schools  were  becoming  too 
popular,  and  that  St.  James's  was  about  to  ruin  St.  Gtil^s.  Certainly, 
all  school- visiting  requires  management,  .and  it  may  become  as  injurious,  or 
even  more  so,  than  the  want  of  sympathy,  which  is  so  generally  shown  bjr 
those  whose  presence  would  be  a  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  both 
teacher  and  children  .f 


*  Third  annual  report  of  the  Ragged  School  Uniort,  p.  15. 

f  1  have  made  this  allusion  to  school-visiting,  in  order  to  suggest  to  those  who  hav^ 
Ibe  management  of  schools,  whether  periodical  visitings,  and  the  lookings  in  of  well-mten- 
tioned  persons,  are  not  often  carried  to  an  injurious  extent.  I  am  not  of  course  spoddu^ 
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Westminster  has  its  moral  pollution,  perhaps  greater  than  most  othex^ 
gnarters,  bat  certainly  Spitalfields  appears  more  physicallj  wretched. 
The  school  at  Dolphin  Court,  Widegate  Alley,  is  in  a  place  never,  I  shotdd 
imagine,  quite  free  from  fever.  I  owe  it  to  the  kind  consideration  of  ther 
master,  that  neither  my  companion  nor  myself  knew  that  virulent  typhus 
■was  raging  in  the  place  until  we  had  left  the  school ;  the  master  politely  ac- 
companied us  to  the  door,  and  only  informed  us  so  at  parting,  adding  that  hef 
had  just  lost  some  promising  scholars  thereby.  However,  matters  are  not 
quite  so  bad  as  they. were.  The  neighbourhood  has  become  more  cleanly  wo 
are  assured  since  the  opening  of  the  school.  This  school,  like  many  others, 
was  first  opened  on  Sunday  only ;  then  a  day  school  was  added,  "  each 
child  having  to  pay  a  halfpenny  a  week,  but  that  small  payment,  excluding^ 
some  of  the  most  destitute,  the  committee,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1847» 
opened  the  school  free,  admitting  none  but  really  destitute  children.'^ 
Here,  in  a  room  45  feet  in  length  by  about  12  in  width,  I  found  about  120 
children,  infants  and  juveniles,  with  but  little  order,  I  regret  to  say.  Nor 
was  I  surprised  at  this,  on  learning  that  the  master  was  wholly  without 
assistance,  and  that  the  Sunday  school,  the  day,  and  the  evening  schools, 
the  latter  of  which  is  industrial,  were  presided  over  by  the  same  master. 
I  visited  the  school  on  the  12th  of  August,  at  which  time  the  number  of 
children  on  the  book  was  176,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1^0,  and 
the  number  of  admissions  since  January  1st  had  been  302.  The  children 
who  attend  for  more  than  three  months  are  very  few.  14  boys  and  1 6  girls 
belonging  to  this  school  are  clothed  by  General  and  Miss  Bradshaw,  and 
these,  and  the  best  behaved  of  the  other  boys,  are  taken  twice  on  Sunday  to 
Spitalfields  church.  The  master,  who  appeared  well  calculated  for  his  post, 
wasobligedon  one  occasion  to  summon  the  police  to  his  assistance;  at  another 
time  he  was  preserved  from  the  rough  assaults  of  the  scholars  by  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  neighbours.  His  method  of  shaming  the  dirty  children  into 
cleanliness  reminded  one  of  the  exploded  and  all-but-forgotten  follies  of  Mr. 
Lancaster.  When  a  child  comes  dirty,  the  master  employs  one  of  the  younger 
children  to  scrub  the  delinquent  clean  with  a  scrubbing  brush ;  by  this 
means  he  has  succeeded  in  reforming  the  more  flagrant  offenders.  At  Vine 
Court  is  another  of  these  schools,  held  in  a  house  so  ill  ventilated,  that» 
though  not  unaccustomed  to  the  houses  of  the  poor,  I  was  unable  to  xq* 
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of  persons  who  are  interested  in  a  school,  or  come  for  the  purpose  of  actively  assisting 
In  it.  This  is  indeed  desirable  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  are  likely  to  see  done.  I 
^eak  of  persons  coming  to  a  school  and  standing  by,  or  having  the  children  brought 
ent  for  exhibition,  than  which  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  noxious  for  a  child.  la 
Prussia,  the  following  regulations  are  laid  down  : — *'  Every  establishment  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  choose  the  days  in  which  to  give  the  public  the  means  of  knowing  the  stat^ 

of  the  schools,  by  speeches  or  other  exercises As  girls  are  destined  by  nature  f of'  d 

quiet  and  retired  life,  these  exercises  or  trials  are  never  to  be  public  in  their  schools.  Th6 
exan^inaHons  ihall  take  place  only  in  the  presence  of  the  masters  and  parents.**  (Cou- 
sins's  Report  on  Prussia,  English  Trans,  p.  61).  I  fear  that  the  principle  of  this  regu- 
lation is  too  little  attended  to  amongst  us.  In  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  taken  be/ore  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  following  occurs : — Mr.  Pusey :  What  do  you 
consider  the  defect  in  the  system  of  infant  schools?  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood :  One  of  the  defects- 
of  th'e  present  system  is  the  assembling  so  many  children  together,  and  the  constant 
appeal  that  is  made  to  their  emulation ;  t^  brings  them  out  into  publicity,  and  there  are 
certain  children  who  are  brought  prominently  for'ward;... these  frequent  exhibitions  to 
strangers  \Hsiting  the  schools,  have  ail  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind  qfthe  child,  and 
alto  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  minds  of  other  children,  discouraging  and  disheartening 
them ;  and  the  great  mass  are  generally  of  the  latter  kind.**  Se6  Mrs.  Austin  on  Na- 
tion^ £ducation|  p.  154,  from  whom  the  previous  quotation  is  borrowedt 
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main  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  place.  I  found  the  shutters  of  this 
bouse  closed,  the  master  assuring  me,  that,  if  opened,  the  windows  would  be 
immediately  broken.  The  knocker  had  been  wrenched  off,  but  whether  by 
aristocratic  or  plebeian  revellers,  I  did  not  learn.  This  school  had  been 
opened  as  a  daily  school  only  nine  weeks,  though  it  has  existed  for  some 
time  as  a  Sunday  school.  The  attendance  at  this  school  for  the  three 
days  preceding  my  visit,  was  as  follows : — 

9th  August,  1 69  morning,  176  afternoon. 

10th       „  200         „  211 

11th  Wednesday,  197         „  „ 

12th  „  189 

The  house  was  most  inconvenient  for  the  purposes  of  a  school.  No  one 
large  room,  but  a  number  of  small  detached  ones,  in  each  of  which  I  found 
a  class  of  children.  Neither  the  landlord  nor  the  committee  were  willing 
to  make  any  alteration,  as  it  was  not  known  whether  the  premises  might 
not  be  removed  in  the  improvements  projected  in  that  quarter;  or  at 
least,  whether  the  new  street  might  not,  by  dispersing  the  poor,  render  the 
present  building  ineligible  for  the  purposes  of  a  ragged  school. 

I  fear  to  weary  the  reader's  patience  by  detailing  visits  to  other  schools ; 
indeed,  though  every  school  has  its  distinctive  features,  they  all  possess  so 
much  in  common,  that  the  account  of  two  or  three  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole.  Some  remarks  I  would  make  in  another  paper  on  the  subject  of 
schools  for  the  destitute  poor  in  general.  At  present  I  would  remind  the 
reader,  that,  consistently  with  what  was  said  as  to  the  humble  origin  of 
many  of  these  schools,  the  ragged  Sunday  evening  schools  are  now  opened 
on  other  evenings  in  the  week,  and  that  the  evening  schools,  if  less  rapidly, 
yet  as  surely  become  day  schools,  or  at  least  a  day  school  is  soon  held  on 
the  same  premises,  the  establishing  the  latter  being  a  proof  and  a  result  of 
the  success  of  the  evening  school.  In  many  cases  this  may  arise  from  the 
great  want  of  schools,  so  that  independently  of  the  children  for  whose  be- 
nefit these  schools  were  specially  instituted,  other  children  are  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  education  through  poverty 
and  the  want  of  school  room.  In  other  cases,  it  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the 
desire  of  the  poor  that  their  children  should  be  educated, — their  services 
being  dispensed  with,  rather  than  that  they  should  neglect  the  school,  or 
their  pursuits  so  arranged  as  to  enable  them  to  attend  on  alternate  days, 
or  on  every  morning  or  afternoon.  In  some  schools  the  sale  of  water- 
cresses,  shrimps,  or  periwinkles,  takes  many  of  the  children  from  school 
during  the  after  part  of  the  day ;  in  others  the  morning  is  found  more 
gainful.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield,  where  there  are  many  rag- 
ged schools,  the  number  of  the  scholars  is  greatly  diminished  on  the  days 
on  which  the  cattle  market  is  held ;  and  other  neighbourhoods  are  ef- 
fected on  particular  days  by  similar  causes. 

Barking,  Sept.  13, 1847.  W.  D. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  TEACHERS. 

No.  II. — William  Lily. 

William  Lily,  Lilye,  or  Lilly,  was  bom  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  about 
the  year  1466.  He  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  admitted 
a  demy  there  at  the  age  of  eighteen.    Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.» 
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be  went  on  pilgrimage  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  In  returning  he  spent  some 
time  at  Rhoides  in  order  to  study  the  Greek  language;  several  leai^ned 
Cb'eeks  from  Constantinople  having  taken  refuge  in  the  island,  under  the 
protection  of  the  knights,  its  possessors.  He  continued  his  studies  at 
Rome,  Mrhere  he  improved  himself  in  the  Latin  tongue  under  two  eminent 
critics,  John  Sulpitius,  and  Pomponius  Sabinus,  and  during  his  residence 
in  that  city  was  first  introduced  to  Dedn  Colet,  then  a  young  man  upon 
his  travels.  After  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  taught  a  private 
school  in  London,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  grammar,  poetry,  and  rhe- 
toric. He  showed  "  an  excellent  vein  in  Latin  poetry,"  by  celebrating  the 
arrival  and  reception  of  Philip,  king  of  Castile,  and  his  queen,  cast  upon 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  in  their  passage  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  in  150^. 
.In  1510  he  was  appointed  by  the  founder.  Dean  Colet,  first  head- master  of 
St.  Paul's  school,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Polydore  Virgil,  as  "  a  man  (in  the 
phrase  of  Horace)  '  of  a  pure  and  unspotted  life ;'  who,  after  he  had  be^ 
stowed  some  years  in  Italy,  for  the  attaining  of  perfect  letters,  i.e,,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  upon  his  return  was  the  first  among  the  English 
that  taught  them  both  in  any  public  school." 

The  circumstance  that  has  mainly  contributed  to  Lily's  celebrity  is  the 
part  he  took  in  the  grammar  first  used  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  which  has 
always  gone  under  his  name.  He  had,  however,  only  a  share  in  that  work, 
which  was  done  by  some  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  age.  Dean 
Colet  first  drew  up  some  rudiments  of  grammar  with  an  abridgement  of 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  published  them  for  the  standing  use  and 
service  of  Paul's  school^  entitled,  Rudimenta  Grammatices  a  Johanne  Coleto, 
Decano  Ecclesia  Sancti  Fault  London,  in  usum  schola  ah  ipso  instituta* 
This  little  manual,  called  Paul's  Accidence,  the  author  dedicated  to  the 
new  master,  Lily,  in  a  short  epistle,  dated  from  his  own  house  the  first  day 
of  August,  1510.  The  substance  of  it  remains  the  same  as  at  first,  though 
it  has  been  much  altered  in  the  manner  of  expression,  and  sometimes  the 
order,  with  other  improvements.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  these 
rudiments.  Dean  Colet  proceeded  to  draw  up  for  the  use  of  his  boys  an- 
other little  tract  on  the  construction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech.  He 
sent  it  to  the  master  of  his  school,  Mr.  Lily,  with  the  following  epistle  : 
"  Methinks,"  he  writes,  "  my  dear  Lily,  I  bear  the  same  affection  to  my 
new  school,  as  a  parent  does  to  his  only  son  ;  to  whom  he  is  not  only 
willing  to  pass  over  his  whole  estate,  but  is  desirous  even  to  impart  his 
own  bowels  also  :  and  as  the  father  thinks  it  to  little  purpose  to  have  be- 
gotten a  son,  unless  by  diligent  education  he  raises  him  up  into  a  good  and 
useful  man ;  so  to  my  own  mind  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  that  I  have 
raised  (i,e.  begotten)  this  school,  and  have  conveyed  my  whole  estate  to  it, 
(even  during  my  own  life  and  health),  unless  I  likewise  take  all  possible 
care  to  nurture  it  in  good  letters  and  christian  manners,  and  bring  it  on  to 
some  useful  maturity  and  perfection.  For  this  reason,  master,  I  send  you 
this  small  treatise  of  the  construction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  ;  small 
indeed  in  itself,  but  such  as  will  afford  no  small  advantage  to  our  scholars, 
if  you  diligently  teach  and  explain  it.  You  know  Horace  was  pleased  with 
brevity  in  the  way  of  teaching  ;  and  I  very  much  approve  of  his  opinion  in 
that  matter.  If  in  the  reading  of  the  classic  authors  any  notable  examples 
to  these  rules  shall  offer  themselves,  it  will  be  your  part  to  mark  them  as 
they  shall  occur.  Farewell.  From  my  house,  1513."  This  tract  with 
some  alterations  and  great  additions  now  makes  up  the  syntax  in  Lily's 
•grammar. 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  letter  that  the  tract  proceeded  in  the  first  in* 
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stance  from  the  pfen  of  Dean  Colet»  although  it  requires  some  explanatum 
to  reconcile  this  inference  with  the  assertion  of  Erasmus,  in  his  address  to 
the  reader,  printed  with  the  tract  in  1515,  in  which  he  says  that  it  was 
composed  hy  Lily  at  the  request  of  Colet,  and  takes  occasion  to  commend 
lily  for  his  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  admirable  skill 
in  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  removed  by  a 
statement  in  Dr.  Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  from  which  it  appears  that 
when  the  Dean  sent  his  treatise  with  the  above  epistle  to  Lily  in  1513,  he 
charged  him  to  amend  and  improve  it,  and  then  return  it  into  his  hands ; 
and  even  when  Lily  had  finished  his  emendations  upon  it,  the  Dean  would 
still  have  it  brought,  if  possible,  to  a  greater  perfection.  So  he  sends  the 
papers  to  the  best  critic  in  Europe,  Erasmus ;  and  importunes  him  to  give 
the  finishing  strokes  to  it.  Erasmus  could  not  but  comply,  as  he  tells  08, 
with  such  a  friend,  who  might  ask,  and  even  command,  anything  from 
liim  :  and  after  he  had  engaged  in  it,  he  made  so  many  amendments  and 
alterations  in  it,  that  Lily  could  not  own  it  for  his  work,  nor  could  Erasmus, 
in  justice,  call  it  his  own.  However  it  was  published  in  1515,  by  Erasmus, 
with  an  epistle  to  the  reader  dated  from  Basil,  3.  cal.  Aug.,  giving  an 
honourable  account  of  the  great  concern  of  Dean  Colet  for  his  school, 
and  how  careful  he  was  to  make  the  book  pass  through  several  hands,  that 
it  might  be  the  more  correct  and  complete,  and  mentioning,  as  already 
«tated,  that  it  was  composed  by  Lily  at  the  Dean's  request.  But  this  mis- 
take is  readily  cleared  up,  if,  as  we  may  gather  from  Dr.  Knight's  account, 
the  original  tract  when  amended  by  Lily  was  sent  afterwards  by  the  Dean 
to  Erasmus  for  further  revision,  and  probably  described  as  the  work  of 
Lily  without  any  mention  of  the  original  sketch  by  the  Dean  himself.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  many  of  the  examples  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar pointed  to  the  then  state  of  public  affairs  ;  namely,  the  prosecution  of 
Empson  and  Dudley  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  VIII's  reign  :  as^  Regvm 
'est  tueri  leges ;  Refert  omnium  animadverti  in  mtUos,  And  this  humour  was 
the  reason,  why  in  the  following  editions  of  the  syntax,  there  ¥rere  exam- 
ples accommodated  to  the  respective  years  of  the  impressions  :  as»  Audito 
regem  Doroherniam  prqficisci ;  Imperator  meruit  sub  rege.  There  was  like- 
wise in  that  edition  of  Ereusmus  several  examples  referring  to  Dean  Colet ; 
as  Via:it  Roma,  studuit  Oa^nia,  natus  est  Londini,  discessit  Londino, 

After  the  syntax  was  published  Lily  drew  up  short  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing the  genders  of  nouns,  called  from  the  first  words  Propria  quis  miribus; 
and  likewise  for  the  inflection  of  verbs,  called  As  in  prasenti;  making  the 
rules  more  compendious,  and  the  lines  smoother  than  had  been  in  any  of 
the  former  grammatical  systems  with  which  the  schools  abounded.  These 
rules,  and  the  Carmen  de  moribus  were  composed  by  Lily,  and  bear  his  name 
in  all  editions  to  this  day.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  (B.V,  $  19), 
speaking  of  Lily  and  his  grammar,  observes,  that  **  formerly  there  were  ia 
England  almost  as  many  grammars  as  schoolmasters,  children  being  con« 
founded,  not  only  with  their  variety,  but  (sometimes)  contrariety  thereof, 
rules  being  true  in  the  one,  which  were  false  in  the  other.  Yea,  whidi 
was  the  worst,  a  boy,  when  removed  to  a  new  school,  lost  all  he  had  learii- 
>ed  before.  Whereupon  King  Henry  endeavoured  an  uniformity  of  gram- 
mars all  over  his  dominions  ;  that  so  youths,  though  changing  their  school- 
masters, might  keep  their  learning.  This  was  performed,  and  William 
Lily's  grammar  enjoined  universally  to  be  used.  A  stipend  of  four  pounds 
■a  year  was  allowed  the  king's  printer  for  printing  of  it;  and  it  was  penal 
for  any  publicly  to  teach  any  other,  I  have  been  told  how  lately  Bishc^ 
^uckeridge  examining  a  free-school  in  his  diocese  of  Rochester,  the  scho- 
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lars  were  utterly  ignorant  of  Lily's  rules,  as  used  to  others ;  whereat  the 
bishop  exclaimed,  '  What,  are  there  Puritans  also  in  grammar  ?'  I  deny 
not/'  adds  J'uller,  "  but  some  since  have  discovered  blasted  leaves  in  our 
l4ly,  observing  defects  and  faults  therein,  and  commendable  many  persona* 
pains  in  amending  them ;  however  it  were  to  be  desired,  that  no  needless 
variations  be  made,  and  as  much  left  of  Lily  as  may  be ;  the  rather,  be- 
cause he  submitted  his  syntaxis  to  the  judgment  of  Erasmus  himself,  so 
that  it  was  afterwards  printed  amongst  his  works." 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Dean  Colet  that  he  applied  to  Erasmus  to 
fii^d  out  at  Cambridge,  where  he  then  was,  an  usher  or  second  master, 
to  be  under  Lily.     Accordingly,  Erasmus  enquired  among  the  masters  of 
arts  there,  but  he  could  meet  with  none*  it  seems,  that  cared  for,  or  were 
fit  for  that  place,  who  would  engage  in  it.     They  did  not  affect  so  labo- 
rious an  employment,  however  honourable  the  terms  might  be.     One  of 
the  seniors  said,  in  a  flouting  way,  "  Who  would  lead  such  a  slavish  life 
among  boys,  in  a  school,  if  he  can  have  any  other  way  of  living  ?*'     **  I 
answered  gravely,"  says  Erasmus,  "  that  the  office  of  instructing  youth 
in  letters  and  good  manners  was  a  very  creditable  office,  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  himself  did  not  despise  the  conversing  with  children,  that  no  age 
was  so  capable  of  good  instruction,  and  a  man  could  no  where  bestow  his- 
pains  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  at  Paul's  School,  which  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  centre  of  the  kingdom :  besides,  said  I,  if  men 
have  a  true  sense  of  religion,  they  must  needs  think  that  there  is  no  better 
way  of  pleasing  and  serving  God  than  by  the  bringing  of  children  to^ 
Christ;  that  is,  training  them  up  to  piety,  and  virtue,  and  knowledge. 
But  upon  this  he  turned  up  his  nose,  and  said  in  a  deriding  manner,  '  If 
any  man  desires  to  be  an  absolute  servant  of  Christ,  he  may  go  into  a 
monastery  and  take  the  vows  of  religion  upon  him.'     I  told  him  Paul 
placed  true  religion  in  the  works  of  charity ;  and  the  greatest  charity  was- 
to  do  most  good  unto  our  neighbours  :  but  he  laughed  at  this  as  a  silly 
way  of  talking.     '  Well,'  says  he,  '  we  students  seem  to  have  left  all ;  we* 
ZBUst  be  here  in  a  state  of  perfection.'     No,  said  I,  a  man  cannot  be  said 
to  have  left  all,  who,  when  he  can  do  good  to  the  world  in  any  station^, 
declines  it,  because  he  thinks  it  too  mean  for  him ;  and  so,  to  prevent  any 
further  dispute,  I  took  my  leave  of  him."     Erasmus  had  also,  in  a  former 
letter,  mentioned  his  fruitless  endeavours  to  serve  him  in  the  affair  of  an 
usher.     And  he  did  not  only  in  the  former  of  these  epistles,  but  whenever- 
he  had  an  opportunity,  encourage  men  of  letters  to  undertake  the  labo- 
rious care  of  a  grammar  school,  of  which  he  often  speaks  in  the  highest 
commendation  as  what  exalts  the  schoolmaster  to  the  highest  dignity^ 
whose  business  is  to  season  youth  in  learning  and  religion,  and  raise  u^ 
men  for  the  service  of  their  country.      **  It  may  be,"   says  he,  "  the 
employment  is  accounted  vile  and  mean  in  the  opinion  of  fools ;  but  in^ 
itself  it  is  really  great  and  honourable."     It  seems  not  improbable  that 
ISrasmus  eventually  succeeded  in  his  search,   and  was  the  person  that, 
recommended  Mr.  John  Ritwyse,  or  Rightwyse,  who  was  bom  at  Sawl» 
in  Norfolk,  educated  at  Eton  School,  and  elected  to  King's  College  in 
Cambridge  in  1507.    Being  retained  by  Dean  Colet  as  usher  to  his  school^ 
he  was,  for  his  ability  and  industry,  very  agreeable  to  the  head  master^. 
Lily,  and  married  his  daughter,  Dionysia,  and,  on  Lily's  death,  succeeded 
iSo  the  head  master's  place  in  1522. 

Under  these  two  excellent  masters  of  Paul's  School,  if  there  was  any 
fault  in  the  management  of  it,  it  was  in  the  practice  of  too  much  severity,, 
owing  a  little  to  the  roughness  of  that  age,  and  to  the  established  customi* 
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of  cruelty :  somewhat,  too,  may  be  attributed  to  the  austere  temper  of  the 
founder,  Dr.  Colet,  who  verily  thought  there  was  a  necessity  of  harsh  dis- 
cipline to  humble  the  spirit  of  boys,  to  inure  them  to  hardship,  and  prepare 
them  for  mortifications  and  other  sufferings  and  afflictions  in  the  world. 
This  severity  appears  by  several  passages  in  Erasmus's  work,  particularly 
in  his  tract  of  the  Education  of  Youth,  where  he  falls  upon  the  rigid  French 
schoolmasters  of  the  Scotical  clan,  than  whom  nothing  more  cruel,  and 
yet  when  reproved  for  this  their  cruelty,  they  replied,  that  this  nation  (as 
was  said  of  Phrygia)  is  only  to  be  amended  by  such  a  harsh  proceeding. 
"Whether  this  be  true  or  not  I  will  not  dispute,"  says  Erasmus,  "but 
must  own  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  one  people  and  ano- 
ther as  to  this  point,  but  much  more  in  the  disposition  of  children.  You 
may  kill  some  before  you  can  make  them  one  whit  better  by  beating ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  good  words  and  good  usage  you  may  do  what 
you  please  with  them.  Of  this  temper  I  own  myself  to  have  been  when  a 
boy.  And  my  master,  of  whom  I  was  a  great  favourite,  because  he  was 
pleased  to  have  conceived  great  hopes  of  me,  having  a  mind  to  get  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  my  disposition,  did,  therefore,  make  a  trial  how  I 
could  bear  a  sound  whipping.  Upon  this  a  fault  was  cooked  up,  of  which 
I  never  so  much  as  dreamed,  and  accordingly  I  suffered  the  discipline  of 
the  school.  Immediately  I  lost  all  manner  of  relish  to  my  studies;  and 
this  usage  did  so  damp  my  spirits  that  it  almost  broke  my  heart.  From 
hence  we  may  see  that  these  illiterate  butchers  (to  give  them  no  better 
term)  ruin  many  a  hopeful  lad.  These  conceited,  morose,  drunken,  cruel 
creatures,  exercise  this  their  severity  as  a  piece  of  pleasure,  and  from  ano- 
ther's pain  take  great  satisfaction.  They  are  indeed  fitter  for  the  business 
of  a  butcher  or  hangman  than  to  be  instructors  of  youth.  And  it  is  an 
observation  not  ill-grounded,  that  the  most  ignorant  schoolmasters  are 
generally  the  best  at  this  exercise.  For  what  is  done  in  their  schools  ? 
and  in  what  do  they  spend  their  days  ?  Nothing  but  noisy  stripes  and 
43hidings."  Erasmus,  therefore,  approved  of  the  practice  of  Speusippus, 
who  caused  the  pictures  of  joy  and  gladness  to  be  set  round  about  his 
school ;  "  to  signify,"  as  archbishop  Tillotson  observes,  "  that  the  busi- 
ness of  education  ought  to  be  rendered  as  pleasant  as  may  be,  and  that 
children  stand  in  need  of  all  enticements  and  encouragements  to  learning 
and  goodness  imaginable ;  for,  as  one  says,  Metus  hand  diutumi  magisier 
officii,  fear  alone  will  not  teach  a  man  his  duty,  and  hold  him  to  it,  but 
rather  causes  a  lasting  disgust  to  both  learning  and  virtue,  and,  to  use 
Erasmus's  words,  Virtutem  simul  odisse  et  nosse,**  Thus  we  find  Erasmus 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  the  dean  and  his  two  masters.  He  judged  of 
human  nature  according  to  his  own  share  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  was  for 
the  milder  and  softer  ways  of  teaching.  He  seems  to  wish  that  boys 
oould  play  and  learn  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  with  approbation  and 
pleasure  that  he  tells  this  story  of  an  English  gentleman.  "  One  seeing 
his  little  son  very  fond  of  shooting,  bought  him  a  fine  bow  and  arrows, 
'which  was  painted  with  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabet ;  and 
so  for  the  butt,  or  mark  to  shoot  at,  the  like  capital  letters  were  drawn 
upon  it ;  and  when  he  hit  a  letter,  and  could  tell  the  name  of  it,  he  had, 
besides  the  applause  of  the  bystanders,  a  cherry,  or  some  such  trifle  for  his 
reward." 

Erasmus  was  also  a  great  enemy  to  that  laborious  way  of  trifling  and 
losing  time,  which  had  lately  obtained  in  grammar  schools ;  the  going 
ipund,  as  it  were  in  a  mill,  with  sweat  and  noise,  and  getting  by  heart  so 
many  lines  without  understanding  the  sense  of  them ;  too  much  the  cus- 
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torn  of  idleness  in  England  and  Holland.  He  showed  also  a  very  good 
judgment,  that  boys  should  be  sent  early  to  a  grammar  school,  before 
their  minds  are  corrupted  with  any  ill  habit  of  tenderness,  slothfulness,  or 
other  impediment  of  learning ;  and  then  that  they  should  not  be  taken 
away  too  soon  to  the  university,  to  be  confounded  with  logic,  before  they 
rightly  understand  their  grammar,  and  in  a  manner  to  unlearn  the  little 
they  had  learned  at  school.  Sir  Thomas  More  likewise  often  complained 
of  the  then  vulgar  method  of  teaching  grammar  and  the  intricate  systems 
of  it,  particularly  of  the  Parva  Logicalia  of  Albertus,  full  of  abstruse  and 
trifling  rules  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  poor  boys. 

But  Erasmus  was,  above  all,  solicitous  for  the  morals  and  virtuous  dis- 
positions of  children.  He  would  have  them  read  no  authors  but  what 
were  clean  and  chaste,  and  be  in  no  company  but  what  was  innocent  and 
uninfected.  We  find  by  one  of  the  dean's  statutes  he  was  much  of  his 
mind ;  for  he  orders  several  Christian  authors,  namely,  Lactantius,  Pru- 
dentius,  Sedulius,  Juvencus,  &c.,  to  be  used  in  his  school,  for  fear  the 
children's  morals  should  be  corrupted  by  some  of  the  heathen  writers. 
Erasmus  also  thought  boys  carried  from  school,  as  from  their  first  vessel, 
that  savour  or  tincture  of  good  and  evil  that  prevailed  in  all  their  follow- 
ing course  of  life,  and  gave  them  the  right  or  the  wrong  bent  and  turn,  to 
be  wise  and  useful  in  their  generation,  or  to  be  a  sort  of  rakes  and  repro- 
bates for  ever.  He  used  to  talk  over  this  subject  with  Dean  Colet  upon 
the  occasion  of  discoursing  about  the  masters  and  scholars  of  Paul's  ;  and 
the  dean  fully  declared  himself  of  the  same  opinion,  that  boys  would 
imbibe  their  principles  and  morals  from  the  books  and  company  they  con- 
versed with.  It  is  probable  that,  upon  this  observation,  the  dean  made  it 
a  proverbial  saying  of  his,  **  We  are  all  such  as  our  conversation  is,  and 
come  habitually  to  practise  what  we  frequently  hear."  This  apophthegm  or 
wise  saying  of  Dean  Colet  is  remembered  by  Erasmus  in  his  elaborate  col- 
lection of  Adages,  and  is  preferred  by  him  before  any  of  the  sentences  of 
the  ancient  philosophers. 

The  qualifications  which  the  dean  required  in  those  who  should  be 
masters  of  his  school,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, are  described  in  the  statutes  drawn  up  by  himself  the  year 
before  his  death.  In  the  original  book  which  contained  them,  he  prefixed 
a  memorandum,  that  he  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  Lily  on  the  18th  of 
June  1518.  Lily  had,  at  that  time,  held  the  ofllice  of  master  for  eight 
y^ars,  and  we  may  conclude  that,  in  framing  these  statutes,  the  dean  had 
availed  himself  of  his  advice  and  experience.  Those  which  relate  to  the 
appointment  and  qualifications  of  the  masters,  may  be  introduced  here  as 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  present  notice.   They  require  : — 

"  That  the  high  master  in  doctrine,  learning,  and  teaching  shall  direct  all  the 
school,  and  be  chosen  by  the  wardens  and  assistance  of  the  mercery ;  a  man  whole 
in  body,  honest  and  virtuous  and  learned  in  good  and  clear  Latin  literature,  and 
also  in  Greek,  if  such  may  be  gotten  a  wedded  man,  a  single  man,  or  a  priest  that 
hath  no  benefice  with  cure,  or  service  that  may  let  the  due  business  in  the  school. 
The  mercers  shall  assemble  together  in  the  school  house  with  such  advice  and 
counsel  of  well  literature  and  learned  men  as  they  can  get ;  they  shall  choose  this 
master  and  give  unto  hira  his  charge,  saying  unto  him  on  this  wise : — ^^  Sir,  we' 
have  chosen  you  to  be  master  and  teacher  of  this  school  to  teach  the  children  of 
the  same  not  only  good  literature  but  also  good  manners,  certifying  you  that  this 
is  no  room  of  continuance  and  perpetuity  but  upon  your  duty  in  the  school.  And 
every  year  at  Candlemas  when  the  mercers  be  assembled  in  the  school  house  you 
shall  submit  you  to  our  examination,  and  found  doing  your  duty  according  you 
•shall  continue ;  otherwise,  reasonable  warned,  you  shall  content  you  to  depart ;  and 
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jDu,  of  your  part,  not  warned  of  us,  but  of  your  mind  in  any  season  willing  to  de- 
p^,  you  shall  give  us  warning  twelve  months  before,  without  we  can  be  imortlier 
well  provided  of  another.  Also  being  master  you  shall  not  absent  you,  but  upon 
license  of  the  surveyors  for  the  time  being.  Also  if  any  controversy  and  strife 
shall  be  betwixt  you  and  surmaster,  or  the  chaplain  of  the  school,  ye  snail  stand  at 
the  direction  of  the  surveyors  being  for  that  year.'  And  if  the  chosen  master  wiE 
promise  this,  then  admit  him  and  name  him  to  it,  and  stall  him  in  his  seat  in  the 
school,  and  show  him  his  lodging which  he  shall  have  free  without  any  pay- 
ment, and  in  this  lodging  he  shall  dwell  and  keep  household  to  bis  power.  His 
wages  shall  be  a  mark  a  week,  and  a  livery  gown  of  4  nobles  delivered  in  cloth. 
His  absence  shall  be  but  once  in  the  year,  and  not  above  thirty  days  which  he  shall 
take  conjunctim  or  divisim.  If  the  master  be  sick  of  sickness-  incurable,  or  &11 
into  such  age  that  he  may  not  conveniently  teach,  and  hath  been  a  man  that  long- 
and  laudably  hath  taught  in  the  school,  then  let  another  be  chosen,  and  by  the  dis- 
creet charity  of  the  mercery  let  there  be  assigned  to  the  old  master  a  reasonable 
living  of  iC  10  or  otherwise  as  it  shall  seem  convenient,  so  that  the  old  master  after 
his  long  labour  in  no  wise  be  left  destitute.  If  the  master  be  sick  of  sickness  cu- 
rable yet  nevertheless  I  will  he  shall  jiave  his  wages,  and  in  such  sickness  if  he 
may  not  teach,  let  him  reward  the  under  master  for  his  more  labour  somewhat  ac- 
cording. If  the  under  master  be  in  literature  and  in  honest  life  according,  thea, 
the  high  master's  room  vacant,  let  him  be  chosen  before  another.  The  high  mas- 
ter shall  have  the  tenement  in  Stebenhith  (Stepney)  to  resort  unto,  which  tenement 
the  mercers  shall  maintain  and  repair. 

'^  There  shall  be  also  a  surmaster,  some  man  virtuous  in  living  and  well  lettered, 
that  shall  teach  under  the  master  as  the  high  master  shall  appoint  him,  some 
single  man,  or  wedded,  or  a  priest  that  hath  no  benefioe  with  cure,  or  service  that 
may  let  his  due  diligence  in  the  school.  This  surmaster  the  highmaster  shall 
choose  as  oilen  as  the  room  shall  be  void, — a  man  whole  in  body ;  and  when  the 
high  master  hath  appointed  him  upon  one,  he  shall  call  to  the  school  the  surveyors 
of  the  school,  and  before  them  he  shall  say  to  the  surmaster  on  this  wise : — *  Sir, 
biefore  these  my  masters  here  the  surveyors  of  this  school,  I  show  unto  you  that  I 
have  chosen  you  to  be  under  master  of  this  school,  and  to  teach  alway  from  time 
to  time  as  I  shall  appoint  you,  and  supply  my  room  in  my  absence  when  it  shall 
be  granted  me  by  my  masters  the  mercers,  wardens,  and  surveyors ;  and  for  such 
more  labour  in  my  absence  I  shall  somewhat  see  to  you  as  my  masters  here  shall 
think  best.'  Then  the  surveyoi*s  shall  exhort  the  surmaster  diligently  to  do  his  duty, 
and  shall  say  unto  him  on  this  wise : — '  Your  room  is  no  perpetuity,  but  according 
to  your  labour  and  diligence  you  shall  continue ;  otherwise,  found  not  according 
ajid  reasonable  warned  of  us,  you  shall  depart.  If  it  shall  be  so  that  any  time  yott 
will  depart  of  your  own  mind,  you  shall  give  us  a  half  year's  warning.  If  any  con- 
troversy be  betwixt  you  and  the  high  master,  you  shall  stand  at  our  discretion  in 
every  tning.'  If  he  will  promise  this,  then  let  the  mercers  approve  of  the  election 
of  the  surmaster,  and  assign  him  his  lodging  in  the  Old  Change.  His  wa^es  shall 
be  6s,  6d.  a  week,  and  a  livery  gown  of  four  nobles  delivered  in  cloth.  He  shall 
go  to  commons  with  the  high  master,  if  he  may  conveniently.  He  shall  be  absent 
in  all  the  year  not  above  thirty  days,  and  yet  then  for  cause  reasonable,  and  with 
license  had  of  the  high  master  and  also  of  the  surveyors.  In  sickness  curable  as 
aches,  or  such  sickness  for  a  time,  he  shall  be  tolerated  and  have  his  full  wages* 
If  after  his  coming  he  fall  sick  into  sickness  incurable,  or  after  his  long  labour  in 
the  school  fall  into  age  impotent,  then  I  commit  him  to  the  charity  of  uie  mercers 
to  provide  him  a  living  as  it  may  be  possible,  praying  them  to  be  charitable  in  that 

^  If  both  masters  be  sick  at  once,  then  let  the  school  cease  for  that  while.  If 
there  be  such  sickness  in  the  city  contagious  that  the  school  cannot  continue,  yet 
nevertheless  both  masters  shall  have  their  wages,  being  always  ready  for  to  teach» 
Neither  of  these  masters  shall  take  office  of  lectureship,  or  proctorship,  or  any 
such  other  business,  which  shall  let  their  diligence  and  their  necessary  labour  in 
the  school :  if  they  do  and  warned  lawfully,  if  they  will  not  cease  from  such  busi- 
ness, then  let  them  be  warned  to  depart.  Let  the  high  master  see  the  school  to  be 
kept  clean  by  the  poor  child,  and  be  swept  every  Saturday,  and  also  the  leads,  and 
£rom  time  to  time  to  call  upon  the  mercers  for  necessary  reparations* — Kmght^ 
Lifi  of  Colet,    Appendix, 
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Lily  held  tlie  office  of  high  master  twelve  years,  and  died  of  the  plague 
in  1522,  aged  56,  surviying  Dean  Colet  only  three  years.  He  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  In  June  1522,  when  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, was  in  England,  and  nobly  entertained  by  Henry  VIII,  at  their 
solemn  procession  through  the  city  of  London,  Lily  caused  a  very  elegant 
panegyric  upon  the  emperor  in  verse,  and  an  oration  in  prose,  composed 
by  himself,  to  be  publicly  recited  before  him  by  one  of  his  scholars.  He 
^^ras  author  and  translator  of  several  other  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  very 
intimate  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whose  Latin  translations  of  several 
Oreek  epigrams  are  prefixed  some  done  by  Lily,  printed  with  this  title, 
"  Progymnaamata  Thonue  Mori  et  GtUielmi  Lilti,  sodalium.  He  was  the 
.godson  of  the  famous  William  Grocyn,  who,  dying  in  1522,  left  a  leg^aoy 
to  him ;  and  he  was  greatly  valued  by  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  Eras- 
mus, as  already  stated,  in  his  epistle  prefixed  to  the  syntax,  gives  Lily  this 
character:  that  he  was  utriusque  literature  haud  vulgariter  peritus,  et 
recte  instituenda  pubis  artifex;  i.  e.,  that  he  was  a  man  singularly  skilful 
in  both  kinds  of  literature,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  an  artist  in  the  bringing 
up  of  youth.  He  had  many  great  scholars,  who  proved  afterwards  famous 
in  their  generations ;  as  Lupset,  Sir  Anth.  Denny,  Sir  Edw.  North,  Sir 
Will.  Paget,  John  Leland,  &c.  His  son-in-law  and  successor,  Ritwyse, 
lias  left  these  verses  on  him  : — 

Vivere  perpetuis  si  possunt  nomina  chartis, 

Ac  cineri  quemquam  est  fas  superesse  suo ; 
Crede  tuo  hoc,  Lili,  doctrinse  munere  ciaro, 

Dignus  es  Sterna  posteritate  frui.- 

N. 
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In  hearing  of,  or  taking  part  in,  the  late  borough  elections,  some  of  our 
leaders  may  have  remembered  the  argument  by  which  an  eminent  person- 
age some  years  ago  appealed  for  support  for  the  plan  for  establishing 
church  commercial  schools  in  London,  to  those  who  might  be  thought 
most  interested  in  its  political  aspect : — that  **  it  would  convert  the  ten 
pounders."  The  power  which  the  Reform  Bill  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  and  which  has  just  been  augmented  with 
such  striking  practical  consequences  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  by  the 
<<  compounding"  system,  does  indeed  force  every  thinking  man  to  look 
with  deep  and  anxious  interest  to  any  and  every  prospect  of  these  multi- 
tudes being  so  educated  that  they  may  exercise  the  franchise  with  some 
understanding  of  what  an  important  trust  it  is.  The  case  of  the  non- 
elector  working  men,  and  their  ignorance,  is  serious  enough  ;  but  an  igno- 
rant populus,  having  a  legally  recognised  existence  and  power  of  organic 
action,  is  a  far  more  formidable  thing  than  a  mere  unorganized  or  self- 
organized  plebs :  it  was  only  because  "  Respectability"  led  the  way,  that 
the  outbreak  of  "  Rascality"  produced  such  permanent  results  at  the 
French  revolution.  The  class  in  question,  too,  is  so  inaccessible  from 
urithout.  It  has  been  justly  called  the  English  class ;  but  while  we  know 
there  is  an  English  heart  within,  it  certainly  often  presents  externally  a  pe- 
culiarly hard  crust  of  English  reserve,  and  independence,  degenerating  even 
into  surly  sectarianism.  If,  then,  this  heart  stirs  itself  from  within,  and 
opens  itself  in  any  degree  to  receive  sympathy  and  guidance  from  without^ 
how  gladly  should  the  -movement  be  responded  to  in  its  own  way, — how 
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Teadily  ought  we  to  throw  aside  all  prejudices,  theories,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, modify,  and  adapt  to  the  case  even  our  most  deliberate  convictions, 

•  in  order  that  we  may  not  quench  the  first  sparks  of  light,  but  may  foster 
them  into  a  vigorous  flame.  It  is  with  this  feeling  that  we  always  shrink 
from  canvassing  too  narrowly  the  defects  in  the  constitution  of  Athenaeums, 
Young  Men's  Book  Societies,  and  so  on.  We  may  have  as  strong  a  con- 
viction as  our  neighbours,  that  language  and  its  grammar  are  the  true  in- 
struments of  mental  discipline,  and  that  literary  and  scientific  lectures,  and 
desultory  reading,  even  of  the  best  books,  are  a  very  inadequate  substitute. 
But  what  then  ?  We  are  not  to  forbid  these  men  the  only  forms  and  me- 
thods of  mental  cultivation  that  are  actually  open  to  them,  because  they 
are  not  the  best  conceivable ;  nor  should  we  forget  that  so  much  more 
depends  on  the  will  than  on  the  means, — that  the  highest  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  cultivation  have  often-times  been  reached  by  the  most  irre- 
gular and  unlikely  paths.  But  these  voluntary  associations  of  the  middle 
classes  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  improvement,  are  then  most  interest- 
ing and  most  promising,  when  they  grow  out  of,  and  have  a  special  refer- 
ence to,  the  particular  trade  or  occupation  of  the  associated  members ;  and 

*  most  interesting,  most  promising  of  all,  when  the  society  seeks  to  connect 
itself  with  some  educated  and  enlightened  representative  of  the  correspond- 
ing profession  in  the  rank  above  its  own,  and  receives  from  him  the  guid- 
ance it  asks,  and  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  his  higher  and  more  extensive 
culture.  Thus  schoolmasters'  associations  are  best  under  a  clergyman. 
Of  the  working  of  one  of  these,  a  very  interesting  report  was  given  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Journal,  and  we  might  speak  of  others,  if  this  were 
the  place. 

The  pamphlet,  however,  of  which  we  give  the  title  below,*  and  which 
connects  with  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Chemists'  Association  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent,  for  scientific  knowledge  and  successful  practice,  of  the 
physicians  of  the  west  of  England,  has  more  immediately  suggested  our  pre- 
sent remarks.     The  object  of  the  society  is,  "  by  educational  and  other 

'  means,  to  diffuse  among  the  members  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  with  the  practical  duties 

'  of  their  calling."  After  directing,  with  that  instinctive  interest  which 
every  reflecting  mind  seems  to  take  in  words,  the  attention  of  his  auditors 

'  to  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  names  of  chemist  and  physician.  Dr.  Sy- 
monds  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  science  of  chemistry  : — 

"  And  what  a  prodigious  science  has  this  science  of  chemistry  become !  In  dl 
times  it  was  full  of  portents.  It  sprang  out  of  the  dark  ages, — and  even  then  so 
mighty  and  productive  of  results  beyond  the  ordinary  experience  of  men,  as  to 
assume  a  form  at  once  mysterious  and  questionable,  if  not  worse.  It  dwelt  in 
-vaulted  dungeons  or  solitary  watch-towers.  The  superstitious  peasant  descried 
strange  lights  shooting  through  the  chinks  of  the  magician's  chamber,  and  awful 
.  explosions  broke  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  air,  suggesting  terrible  unseen  in- 
terferences— the  crises  of  spiritual  interposition  of  the  worst  description — to  Be 
named  only  in  whispers.  And  there  were  stories  afloat  of  wonderfiil  masks,  and 
precious  stones,  and  unheard-of  metals,  and  mysterious  vessels,  alembics,  crucibles, 
liirnaces — diabolic  inventions  all !  And  though  the  art  has  long  ceased  to  slnin 
observation,  and  to  dole  out  its  products  with  reserve  as  to  its  processes — though 
it  acts  in  the  open  day,  or  in  brilliant  gas-lighted  lecture-rooms  before  great 
gatherings  of  men,  it  still  ministers  not  less  than  ever  to  the  sense  of  the  wonder- 
fiil and  the  sublime,  and  sometimes  of  the  beautiful.  All  but  the  initiated  are  still 
astounded,  and  feel  as  if  they  were  juggled.    What  can  be  more  marvellous  trick- 

*  Address  to  the  Chemists'  Association  of  Bristol,  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  M.D. 
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ery  than  that  before  our  eyes  fixed  on  those  few  glasses  connected  by  skeins  of 
^read,  a  .metal  should  suddenly  take  leave  of  its  partner  on  the  one  side,  and 
without  any  indication  of  disturbance,  straightway  make  its  appearance  on  the 
other  side?  The  wonders  of  Chemistry  need  no  mist  or  darkness  to  enhance  them. 
Those  of  Alchemy  looked  larger  because  they  were  seen  through  a  dim  and  mag- 
nifying medium.  But  now  the  brighter  the  light,  and  the  stronger  our  vision, 
the  more  do  we  see  of  the  vast  form  of  Chemistry.  There  is  no  science  on  which 
it  does  not  touch.  All  things,  all  properties,  all  changes,  all  motions  of  things 
acting  and  acted  upon,  all  lie  more  or  less  within  the  ken  of  this  marvellous^ 
science !  There  seem  to  be  no  limits  to  its  developments.  If  our  fathers  were  daz- 
zled by  the  novelty  and  splendour  of  Lavoisier's  discoveries,  I  cannot  imagine 
that  the  effect  could  have  been  more  startling  than  that  of  the  researches  of  our 
later  chemists  in  the  department  of  organic  nature.  Mulder,  Liebig,  Dumas — 
what  astonishing  results  and  conclusions  have  not  their  labours  arrived  at !  Ten 
-years  ago  had  you  asked  any  one  well  acquainted  with  chemistry  whence  the  her- 
bivorous animals  derived  all  that  nitrogen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
their  tissues  (think  of  the  fibrin  in  sides  of  beef  and  legs  of  mutton !)  he  would 
liave  been  sorely  puzzled.  That  vegetables,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  devoid 
of  azote,  was  a  nxed  idea,  and  for  my  own  part,  as  nihil  ex  nihilo  Jit,  and  the 
nitrogen  must  have  been  taken  in  from  some  source,  I  could  only  suimise  that  it 
was  in  some  way  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  though  all  experimental  inves- 
tigations in  the  chemistry  of  respiration  negatived  such  an  idea.  But  the  disco- 
very of  vegetable  fibrin,  albumen,  and  casein,  dispelled  all  such  weak  ill-supported 
conjectures.  And  in  connection  with  that  grand  discovery,  what  sublime  views 
are  now  taken  of  the  whole  organic  world !  How  delightful  to  follow  Dumas  and 
Boussingault  as  they  trace  that  vast  circle  of  actions  and  re-actions  between  ve- 
getables, animals,  and  the  atmosphere,  showing  how  plants,  having  fed  on  the 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere,  fix  the  carbon  and  azote  in  their 
tissues  and  juices,  and  compound  them  into  proximate  principles  to  make  the 
food  of  animals,  which  have  no  apparatus  for  assimilating  carbon  and  azote  in 
their  elementary  forms  ;  and  how  the  latter  beings  having  consumed  the  one  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  heat,  and  used  the  other  in  the  vital  actions  of  their  or- 
gans, restore  them  once  more  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  forms  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia.  Take  this  interesting  passage  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  sup- 
ply of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  : — 

"  *  And  as  if  all  these  grand  phenomena  were  destined  to  be  associated  with 
causes  which  should  appear  the  most  remote,  we  may  here  observe  upon  the  sources 
whence  the  oxide  of  ammonium  and  azotic  acid,  from  which  vegetables  derive  a 
portion  of  their  food,  are  themselves  derived.  They  are,  in  fact,  produced  upon 
the  grand  scale  by  the  action  of  those  magnificent  electric  sparks  that  dart  from 
the  storm-cloud,  and  furrowing  vast  fields  of  air,  engender  in  their  course  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  analysis  discovers  in  the  thunder-shower.  As  it  is  from 
the  mouths  of  volcanoes,  then,  whose  convulsions  so  often  make  the  crust  of  our 
globe  to  tremble,  that  the  principal  food  of  plants,  carbonic  acid,  is  incessantly 
poured  out,  so  is  it  from  the  atmosphere  on  fire  with  lightnings,  from  the  bosom 
of  the  tempest,  that  the  second  and  less  indispensable  aliment  of  plants,  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  is  showered  down  for  their  behoof. 

"  *  Might  it  not  be  said,  that  we  have  here  a  remembrance  of  that  chaos  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  of  those  periods  of  tumult  and  disorder  which  preceded  the 
appearance  of  order  and  organization  upon  the  earth  ? 

"  *  For  scarcely  are  carbonic  acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  formed,  than  a  calmer, 
though  not  less  energetic,  force  begins  to  act  upon  them  for  new  purposes:  this 
force  is  Light.  By  the  agency  of  light,  carbonic  acid  yields  up  its  carbon,  water 
its  hydrogen,  nitrate  of  ammonia  its  nitrogen.  These  elements  combine,  orga- 
nic matters  are  formed,  and  the  eaith  is  clothed  with  verdure.'  "* 

,7  Dr.  Symonds  then  points  out,  and  illustrates  by  instances,  the  indis- 
pensability  of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  occupations  of  the  daily  life  of 


♦  The  Chemical  and  Physiological  Balance  of  Organic  Nature.    By  Dumas  and  Bous-^ 
siogault,  page  8. 
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those  whom  he  addresses,  the  interesting  and  recreative  natnre  of  the 
study,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  needed.  He  warns  them  of 
the  impropriety  and  danger  of  tampering  with  the  physician's  function  of 
prescribing  to  the  sick ;  yet  urges  them  to  consider  themselves  as  fellow- 
workers  with  the  physician ;  to  realize,  in  their  careful  preparation  of  me- 
dicines, their  share  in  the  elevated  interest  and  responsibility  which  be- 
long to  him ;  and  to  train  up  their  assistants  to  the  same  high  views ;  im- 
pressing on  them  that  they  should  in  this  matter  teach  thei^  pupils  the 
absolute  duty  of  rigorous  care  carried  even  to  scrupulosity.  **  Tell  them 
that,  though  in  light-hearted  moments  they  may  think  but  little  of  slips 
of  carelessness,  yet  a  time  may  come,  when  they  will  have  to  answer  for 
such  faults  to^their  conscience  and  their  God."  We  are  reminded,  by  the 
high  moral  tone  of  the  address,  of  those  words  of  Coleridge  : — "By  re- 
flection you  may  draw  from  the  fleeting  facts  of  your  worldly  trade,  art, 
or  profession,  a  science  permanent  as  your  immortal  soul ;  and  make  even 
these  subsidiary  and  preparative  to  the  reception  of  spiritual  truth,  'do- 
ing as  the  dyers  do,  who  having  first  dipt  their  silks  in  colours  of  less  va- 
lue, then  give  them  the  last  tincture  of  crimson  in  grain.'  " 

A.  R.  D. 


MANCHESTER  ARTIZANS'  AND  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

{From  "  The  Theologian,") 

The  Artizans'  School  is  one  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  has  recently  been 
opened  at  Manchester  by  the  Church  Education  Society,  in  accordance 
with  a  design  which  appears  to  have  originated  with  that  society.  It  was 
found,  that  the  population  of  a  large  manufacturing  town  like  Manchester 
could  not  be  absolutely  divided  into  two  portions,  the  one  paying  its 
weekly  pence,  and  the  other  its  monthly  or  quarterly  pounds,  for  a  child's 
education ;  but  that  there  was  a  large  intermediate  class,  consisting  of 
persons  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  for  their  children  a  higher  quality 
of  education  than  is  ordinarily  contemplated  in  the  routine  of  an  over- 
crowded national  school,  though  their  pecuniary  circumstances  did  not 
put  them  into  a  position  to  pay  the  higher  fees  demanded  for  a  superior 
education.  These  have  commonly  been  the  persons  who  have  been  com- 
pelled from  sheer  necessity  to  send  their  children  to  inferior  day  schools. 
But  now,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  particular  class,  artizans' 
schools  are  to  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  first  of 
these  has  just  been  opened  in  one  of  the  most  populous  districts.  The 
incumbent  of  the  district  is  the  superintending  clergyman ;  and  the  course 
of  instruction  is  conducted  by  a  head  master,  a  drawing  master,  and  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music ;  the  use  of  monitors  being  strictly  forbidden. 
The  payments  are  to  be  made  weekly  instead  of  quarterly,  in  order  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  that  class  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  are  de- 
signed. As  this  is  an  experiment,  which,  if  successful,  may  lead  to  an 
extensive  adoption  of  the  plan  in  other  towns,  we  give  here  a  portion  of 
the  official  prospectus,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  supply  some  useful  hints 
to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  system  brought  intO'Operation 
in  their  own  neighbourhoods. 

• "  The  Manchester  Artizans*  schools  are  intended  to  furnish  all  that  is  requisite 
for  the  complete  and  useful  education  of  the  sons  of  artizans,  mechanics,  and  all 
other  persons  in  a  similar  situation  of  life.  In  addition  to  relipous  and  moral  in- 
struction, in  conformity  with  the  |)rinciples  of  the  church  of  England,  the  coarse 
of  education  will  comprise — English  grammar  and  composition ;  history,  geogia- 
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pfa^  (ancient  and  modern) ;  drawing  (architectural  decorations,  plain  and  pattern 
drawing,  the  figure,  &c.) ;  writing ;  vocal  music  ;  mechanics  in  their  practical  ap- 
plication ;  the  principles  of  mensuration ;  arithmetic  and  hook-keeping ;  the  use 
of  the  globes;  mapping;  and  all  such  other  useful -information,  together  with 
the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  general  science,  as  the  pupils  may  appear 
to  need. 

"  Terms, — In  the  general  classes  of  the  school,  \s.  per  week  ;  in  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  school  (including  drawing),  U.  6d,  per  week.  (To  be  paid  io  advance). 
If  two  brothers  attend  in  the  school  at  the  same  time,  two  pence  per  week  will  be 
deducted  from  the  terpis  of  .each  pupil ;  if  three  or  more  brothers  attend,  three 
pence  will  be  deducted  from  each. 

*'  The  school  fees  must  be  paid  so  long  as  the  pupil  continues  to  be  connected 
with  the  school.  Absence  during  any  number  of  weeks  will  not  be  admitted  as 
an  excuse  for  non-payment ;  tnd  any  pupil  so  absenting  himself  from  the  school, 
will  not  be  re-admitted  until  the  arrears  be  paid.  Sickness  only  will  be  admitted 
as  a  reason  for  relaxing  this  rule ;  and  in  such  case,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society,  who  will  bring  the 
same  before  the  committee  for  their  decision. 

"  No  pupil  can  be  considered  to  have  left  the  school  without  a  notice,  in  writing, 
to  that  effect  having  been  given  by  his  parents  or  guardians  to  the  master  of  the 
school,  at  least  two  weeks  previously. 

"  All  communications  respecting  the  school  ntanagements  must  be  made  in  wri- 
ting, and  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society, 
No.  6,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 

"  A  library  will  be  formed  for  the.  use  of  the  scholars. 

"  Hours  of  Attendance. — In  the  morning  from  nine  to  twelve  ;  in  the  afternoon 
from  two  to  &ve ;  except  in  January  and  December,  when  the  schools  close  at  half- 
past  four,  P.M. 

"  Holidays. — Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon.  At  Midsummer  three 
weeks.    At  Christmas,  two  weeks. 

**  Books. — All  the  requisite  books  will  be  supplied  at  a  reduced  price  from  the 
depository  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society,  and  only  such  books  will 
be  introduced  as  are  considered  necessary.     All  the  books  are  to  be  paid  for  when  ' 
supplied.   Class  books,  not  required  to  be  taken  from  the  school,  are  provided 
without  charge. 

**  Orphan  Pupils. — In  the  cavse  of  a  scholar  being  deprived  of  his  father  by  death 
during  his  education  in  the  school,  the  committee  are  empowered  to  make  such 
reduction  in  the  terms  as  the  circumstances  of  the  pupil  may  require  ;  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  allow  the  youth  to  remain  under  instruction  for  a  limited  period,  free  of 
all  charge. 

"  Admission, — A  testimonial  of  conduct  is  required  before  any  boy  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  schools,  and  such  testimonial  must  be  brought  when  application  is 
made  for  admission." 

The  next  superior  kind  of  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  same  t(5wn 
undec  the  auspices  of  the  same  society  in  their  commercial  schools.  The 
report  of  the  society  for  the  year  1846  thus  alludes  to  the  necessity  which 
called  for  the  establishment  of  those  schools ; — *'  At  the  commencement 
of  this  report  it  was  shown,  on  a  rough  calculation,  that  there  are  about 
20,000  or  30,000  young  persons  in  this  parish  who  are  provided  with 
education  at  the  cost  of  their  parents  or  friends.  But  large  as  such  a 
number  appears,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  ' 
Grammar  School  in  its  two  departments,  there  is  no  institution  whatever 
in  this  parish  which  can  be  considered  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
education  of  this  class  of  persons." 

It  must  be  most  gratifying  to  the  original  promoters  of  those  schools, 
and  scarcely  less  so  to  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to 
find,  as  is  stated  in  the  Report  for  1847, — **  That  although  only  one  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  schools,  there  are  135  scholars  in 
regular  attendance;  and  that  although  an  additional  master  has  been 
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employed  for  the  preparatory  instruction  of  the  pupils,  the  schools  may  he 
regarded  as  already  self-supporting."  This  is  concisely  shown  by  the 
statement  of  accounts,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  excess  of  expenditure 
over  the  income  from  school  fees,  which  had  to  be  made  up  by  grants 
from  the  society,   has  gone  on  gradually  decreasing  upon  the  following 

scale ; — 

Balances  paid  by  the  Society's  Treasurer. 

1st  quarter,  ending  at  Lady  Day, 

2nd      „  „         Midsummer,  . 

3rd       „  „         Michaelmas,  . 

4th       „  „         Christmas,  .        ^ 


£ 

8. 

d. 

45 

15 

6 

31 

9 

9 

26 

15 

10 

5 

15 

3 

£109 

16 

4 

The  receipts  from  the  payments  of  the  scholars  have  gone  on  increasing, 
after  the  following  rate  ; — 

£  s.  d. 

1st  quarter        .         .         .         .         .         .         ,         77  1  6 

2nd      „ 119  14  6 

3rd      „ 169  11  0 

4th       , 183  8  2 


£549  15     2 


The  whole  expense  of  working  the  schools  is  the  total  represented  by 
these  two  items,  viz.,  £659  11.  6d. 

Such  have  been  the  gratifying  and  encouraging  results  of  these  efforts 
to  *'  raise  the  standard  of  education  provided  for  the  children  of  persons 
in  the  middle  rank  of  life."  The  managing  body  have  expressed  high 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  though  from  the  incidentally 
mentioned  fact  that  a  preparatory  master  had  to  be  subsequently  engaged, 
notwithstanding  that  such  an  officer  does  not  appear  to  have  been  origi- 
nally contemplated,  we  may  conclude  that  the  general  attainments  of  the 
pupils  were  much  below  expectation.  The  superior  course  of  instruction 
adopted  in  these  schools  appears  from  the  prospectus,  which  states  that — 

"  The  Manchester  commercial  schools  are  intended  to  furnish  all  the  requisites 
of  a  complete  commercial  education,  combined  with  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tionj'^n  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  The  course  of  education  comprises — the  Latin  language ;  English  gnrammar 
and  composition  ;  history,  geography  (ancient  and  modem) ;  linear  drawing ;  wri- 
ting ;  vocal  music ;  mathematics,  pure  and  in  their  practical  application ;  arith- 
metic and  book-keeping ;  the  principles  of  mensuration ;  the  use  of  the  globes ; 
mapping ;  useful  information,  and  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  general 
science,  to  the  senior  pupils. 

"  Terms. — In  the  upper  school,  £l  I5s,  per  quarter.  In  the  lower  and  prepa- 
ratory schools,  £\  5s,  per  quarter.  Greek, 'lO*.  6d.  per  quarter;  French,  10*.  6d. 
per  quarter;  German,  lOs,  6rf.  per  quarter;  Drawing,  10*.  6rf.  qer  quarter.  (To 
be  paid  in  advance). 

^*  If  two  or  more  brothers  attend  in  the  schools  at  the  same  time,  5s,  per  quarter 
are  deducted  from  the  terms  for  each  pupil.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  be  admitted  at 
the  half  quarter  on  payment  of  £\  each,  or  in  the  case  of  brothers,  of  I5s,  each. 
But  no  pupil,  who  has  once  been  admitted  into  the  school,  can  avail  himself  of  this 
permission.  Notice  will  be  given,  every  quarter,  of  the  days  on  which  the  assis- 
tant secretary  will  attend  at  the  school  house,  in  the  master's  private  room,  to  re- 
ceive the  accounts ;  after  which  days  no  scholar  whose  account  remaios  unpaid 
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can  be  allowed  to  attend  the  classes.  No  piipil  can  be  admitted  into  the  upper 
school  unless  his  general  attainments  be  satisfactory  to  the  head  master.  Pupils 
will  be  removed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  school  in  due  course,  but  notice  will 
be  given  to  their  parents  before  such  removal.  All  the  scholars  are  required  to  be 
neat  in  their  dress,  and  to  wear  the  usual  school  cap.  A  library,  with  specimens 
of  natural  history,  will  be  formed  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  The  schools  are  al- 
ready under  obligations  to  the  Natural  History  Society,  for  a  present  of  duplicate 
specimens  of  birds  and  insects.  The  council  of  the  Geological  Society  have  also 
kindly  permitted  their  museum  to  be  open  to  the  scholars  of  this  school,  under 
charge  of  one  of  their  masters,  any  day  from  2  to  4  o'clock. 

''^  Hours  of  Attendance. — In  the  morning  from  9  to  12.  In  the  afternoon,  from 
2  to  5,  except  in  January  and  December,  when  the  schools  close  at  half-past  4, 

P.M. 

''^Holidays. — Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon.  At  Christmas  and 
Midsummer,  each  four  weeks.    At  Easter,  three  days.     At  Whitsuntide,  two  days. 

"  Books. — All  the  requisite  books  are  supplied  at  a  reduced  price  from  the  depo- 
ritory  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  only  such  books  as  are  considered 
necessary  are  furnished  to  the  pupils.  Class  books,  not  required  to  be  taken  from 
the  school,  are  provided  without  charge. 

**  Orphan  Pupils. — In  the  case  of  a  scholar  being  deprived  of  his  father  by 
death  auring  his  education  in  the  school,  the  committee  are  empowered  to  make 
such  reduction  in  the  terms  as  the  circumstances  of  the  pupil  may  require,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  allow  the  youth  to  remain  under  instruction  for  a  limited  period,  free 
of  all  charge. 

^^ Admission. — A  testimonial  of  conduct  is  required  before  any  boy  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  schools,  and  such  testimonial  must  be  brought  when  application 
is  made  for  admission." 


A  LECTURE  ON  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  THE  MORAL  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  YOUTH.     BY  THE  REV.  J.  c.  BRUCE,  A.M.      8vo.  pp.  18.    {Hamilton, 
Adams,  8f  Co.) 

In  the  April  number  of  this  Journal,  several  extracts  were  given  from  a 
lecture  "  On  the  best  means  of  Promoting  the  Intellectual  Improvement  of 
youth,"  delivered  by  Dr.  Dodd  of  North  Shields,  before  the  Teachers'  So- 
ciety of  the  North  of  England,  at  their  first  meeting  in  1846.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  same  society  in  the  present  year,  the  lecturer,  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  selected  for  his  subject,  the  culture  of  the  moral  powers. 
The  questions  connected  with  intellectual  culture,  such  as  the  value  of 
classical  discipline,  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  grammar,  &c., 
may  appear  to  have  a  more  definite  and  peculiar  application  to  middle  schools 
than  any  that  can  arise  in  connection  with  moral  training ;  thence  it  may 
naturally  be  asked,  how  can  the  means  of  promoting  moral  improvement 
in  middle  schools  differ  from  those  that  should  be  adopted  in  any  other  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  although  the  means  must  be  undoubtedly  for  the  most 
part  the  same,  yet  the  subject  requires  a  distinct  notice,  because  in  the 
management  of  their  children's  education,  parents  of  this  class  are  perhaps 
more  liable  than  any  other  to  commit  two  errors,  which  may  be  described 
in  the  words  of  the  lecture,  as  being,  "  to  restrict  the  studies  of  their  chil- 
dren to  those  branches  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  to  remove  them  from  school  before  their  faculties  are  developed, 
and  before  they  can  have  tasted  of  the  pleasures  of  intellectual  excellence. 
They  take  low  views  of  the  nature  of  the  human  being ;  they  regard  him 
as  a  mere  trafficker,  and  almost  seem  to  think,  that  the  destiny  for  which 
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God  gave  him  a  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  is  fulfilled  if  he  buy  and  sell  with 
advantage."  Now,  since  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  parents  will  necessarily 
more  or  less  affect  the  course  pursued  by  the  teachers  of  their  children,  it 
iiB  requisite  to  put  teachers  upon  their  guard  against  it,  by  drawing  their 
attention  in  as  direct  and  special  a  manner  to  the  best  means  of  promoting 
moral  improvement  as  intellectual.  This  has  been  done  in  a  very  sound 
and  practical  form  by  Mr.  Bruce ;  and  as  he  has  stated  that  the  subject 
of  his  lecture  appropriately  follows  that  selected  by  his  predecessor,  so  we 
trust  that  our  readers  will  consider  the  following  extracts  from  it,  in  their 
bearing  upon  education  in  the  middle  schools,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
former  quotations  from  Dr.  Dodd's  lecture  :— 

^^  Do  you  ask  me,  then,  what  is  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  youth  in  our  schools  ?  I  answer,  in  the  first  place — ^and,  giving  the  direcUoQ, 
I  am  not  unmindful  that  I  am  one  of  the  number  addressed — Teachers,  be  virtuous 
yourselves.  As  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  fire  begets  fire,  as  it  is  intellect  which  educes 
the  scintillations  of  intellect,  so  it  is  moral  worth  in  the  teacher  which  produces  mo- 
ral worth  in  the  scholar.  The  principle  which  is  more  actively  at  work  in  our  schools 
tiian  any  other,  is  sympathy.  A  new  comer  receives  the  law  not  so  much  firom 
the  lips  of  his  master  as  from  the  looks,  the  demeanour  of  his  schoolfellows.  Be-, 
straint  is  willingly  submitted  to,  and  energies  readily  put  forth,  without  one  word  of 
authority,  when  the  expressive  example  of  all  around  proclaims  that  thus  it  must 
be.  In  this  way  the  wnole  school  is  moulded  after  the  masters  own  mind.  It 
is  vain  to  give  instructions  which  we  do  not  ourselves  obey,  to  assume  in  our  tu- 
torial capacity  virtues  which  in  our  private  walk  we  do  not  possess.  The  young- 
est child  on  our  forms  will  detect  the  cheat,  -and  despise  us  for  our  pains.  An 
assumed  virtue  sits  ill  upon  a  mere  pretender.  The  very  strut  of  the  jackdaw 
proclaims  the  feathers  to  be  the  peacock's.  However  fidy  framed  our  advices 
may  be,  however  skilfully  and  sagely  our  prelections  may  be  composed,  our  pupils 
will  do  as  we  do,  not  as  we  say.  In  training  their  moral  powers,  we  must  address 
their  hearts  more  than  their  heads ;  and,  unless  we  embody  in  our  words  the  ge- 
nuine feelings  of  our  own  souls,  how  can  we  expect  to  anect  theirs  ?  Were  the 
objects  of  our  solicitude  prone  to  that  which  is  good,  the  case  might  be  different. 
But  the  reverse  is  the  rule.  They  learn  with  facility  whatever  is  evil — ^with  ex- 
treme diflSculty  that  which  is  good.  I  appeal  to  every  instructor  of  youth,  and 
ask,  if  the  view  which  he  gets  of  human  nature  is  not  most  painful  and  hum- 
bling— ^if  he  is  not  often  at  his  wifs  end  to  prevent  evils  which  he  sees  rampant 
around  him — if  he  is  not  often  ready  to  give  up  his  work  in  despair  at  the  mani- 
festation of  principles  which  he  deplores,  but  is  comparatively  powerless  to  eradi- 
cate. With  inclinations  on  the  part  of  our  pupils  so  strongly  set  against  our  pre- 
cepts, with  examples  and  allurements  to  ill  all  around,  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
teacher  can  succeed  if  he  himself  is  secretly  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  ? 

*'  In  exhorting  the  instructor  of  youth  to  cultivate  his  own  virtues,  I  would 
have  him  to  take  a  high  standard  of  morality.  Aim  as  high  as  we  may,  we  shall 
in  reality  be  low  enough.  A  perfect  schoolmaster,  did  such  a  person  exist,  may 
be  styled  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour; 
a  man  who  shrinks  with  instinctive  dread  from  whatever  is  unjust  and  unkind;  a 
man,  whose  actions,  whose  words,  and  whose  very  gestures  are  under  the  gruidance 
of  religious  principles  ;  a  man,  whose  bearing  is  expressive  of  truth  and  rectitude 
^-whose  person  is,  as  it  were,  invested  with  an  atmosphere  of  purity.  Agreeably  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  I  reckon  manners  a  part  of  morality.  If  it  is  right  to 
be  just,  it  is  right  to  appear  so ;  if  it  is  right  to  study  the  feelings  of  others,  it  is 
right  to  let  them  see  that  we  do  so." 

The  following  hint,  applicable  of  course  to  parents  as  well  as  to  school- 
masters,  and  more  needed,  perhaps,  in  the  lower  orders  than  the  higher^ 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  or  circulated  too  widely : — 

•  "  Virtue,  to  be  genuine,  needs  not  to  be  stem — nay,  gentleness  itself  is  a  virtue* 
Perhaps  some  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  this,  and,  in  the  excess  of  our  zeal  to  impart 
one  law  of  morality,  we  ourselves  transgress  another.    We  cannot  baUy  a  hoj  mt(^ 
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virtue.  A  word  or  a  look  from  a  man  who  has  command  of  himself,  will  tdl 
vrith  incomparably  more  effect  upon  a  conscience-stricken  delinquent,  than  a 
whole  cataract  of  the  sliongest  epithets  from  the  swollen  cheeks  of  another." 

Mr.  Bruce,  however,  would  by  no  means  have  a  mere  drawing-room 
gentleman : — 

*'  But,  farther,  our  very  perfect  gentle  schoolmaster  must  not  merely  be  an  in- 
offensiTe  character— one  who  shrinks  from  that  which  is  unjust,  or  untrue,  or  un- 
kind— he  must  exemplify  the  actiTe  virtues.  He  should  be  a  man  of  large  heart 
— a  man  who  bums  with  the  desire  to  render  truth  and  justice  triumphant 
throughout  the  world, — a  man  who  is  willing  to  labour  and  suffer,  that  good  may 
be  done  in  his  day  and  generation.  The  pupils  of  such  a  man,  when  such  is  to 
be  found,  must  surely  imbibe  a  portion  of  his  spirit 

"  In  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would  only  add  that  we  shall  do  well 
to  hold  converse  with  the  mighty  dead,  with  the  express  view  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  moral  excellence  in  our  own  minds.  The  biography  of  Lord  William 
Bussel  is  an  admirable  portraiture  of  a  truly  great  and  good  man.  Many  of  the 
prose  works  of  that  greatest  of  schoolmasters,  John  Milton,  embodied  the  loftiest 
sentiments,  in  the  finest  diction,  that  were  ever  penned  by  man.  The  lives  of  Bo- 
bert  Bojle,  of  Grenvile  Sharp,  of  Wilberforce,  or,  more  appropriate  still,  the  me- 
moirs of  Arnold — these,  and  such  as  these,  are  fires  at  \\lilch  the  teacher  whose 
spirit  flags,  may  re-kindle  his  ardour.  These  will  form  objects  of  imitation  for 
himself,  and  models  after  which  he  may  endeavour  to  mould  the  characters  of 
those  committed  to  his  care." 

The  author  having,  in  theory,  provided  a  teacher  qualified  for  the  great 
work  in  which  he  is  to  engage,  then  directs  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
instructions  which  he  will  make  it  his  special  business  to  impart.  His  first 
and  grand  aim  must  be  to  habituate  his  pupils  to  act  at  all  times  from  prin- 
ciple :  on  every  occasion  to  bring  to  the  standard  of  rectitude  the  action 
proposed.  The  good  schoolmaster  will  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  impress- 
ing upon  those  committed  to  his  charge,  the  happiness  and  the  true  no- 
bility, as  well  as  the  duty  and  advantages,  of  the  man,  or  boy,  of  principle. 
Again : — 

**  Another  principle  which,  with  peculiar  effect,  may  be  impressed  upon  the 
young  mind,  is  the  honourableness  of  labour.  A  youth  comes  to  school  like  a 
bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke  ;  and,  willing  or  unwilling,  must  Ye  made  to 
work.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  make  him  work,  and  another  to  make  him  a 
working  man.  Often  have  I  seen  a  youth  who,  under  severe  pressure,  had  for 
years  teen  inured  to  labour,  relapse  into  habits  ol  indolence  as  soon  as  the  stimu- 
lus was  withdrawn.  Such  a  person  hds  not  been  successfully  educated.  How 
often  does  a  boy  sigh  for  the  termination  of  his  school  days,  in  order,  as  he  fan- 
cies, to  have  the  disposal  of  his  own  time,  and  do  as  he  pleases  ;  and  no  wonder. 
Toil  is  naturally  unpalatable  to  us  all,  and  an  old  age  of  independence  and  ease 
forms  the  usual  day-dream  even  of  the  man  of  active  life.  But  this  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  So  long  as  there  is  a  capacity  for  labour,  ease  is  not  to  be  coveted. 
Let  the  young  be  taught  to  regard  indolence  as  despicable ;  let  them  know  that, 
however  painful  exertion  may  be,  indolence  is  much  more  intolerable ;  let  them 
learn  to  sweeten  present  toil  by  the  anticipation  of  its  results ;  let  them  know  that  toil 
which  at  present  is  so  irksome,  will,  when  past,  become  itself  a  source  of  pleasure : 
let  them  know  that  constant  occupation  is  necessary  in  every  sphere  of  life,  as  a 
means  of  repelliog  allurements  to  sin ;  and  above  all,  let  them  learn  to  submit  to 
the  decree  of  our  God,  that  man  shall  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  By 
instilling  these  and  similar  principles  into  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  we  may  imbue 
them  vrith  a  love  of  labour  even  for  its  own  sake,  and  have  the  satis&ction  of  seeing 
them  address  themselves  to  their  tasks  as  "  strong  men  rejoicing  to  run  a  race ; 
and  of  knowing  that  when  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  school,  whatever  their 
position  in  society  may  be,  they  will  not  be  mere  consumers  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground. 

'*  Another  practical  moral  lesson  which  we  must  inculcate  is,  subordination  tft 
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constituted  authority.  You  of  course  exact  obedience  from  your  pupils ;  let  them 
know  the  principles  on  which  you  do  so.  Tell  them  that  government  is  God's 
ordinance ;  tell  them  that  you  rule  in  virtue  of  authority  delegated  by  their  pa- 
rents, whom,  by  the  laws  of  God,  they  are  bound  to  honour.  •  Tell  them  that 
youth  is  the  peiiod  for  subjection  to  tutors  and  governors  ;  but  that  when  it  is 
passed,  they  will  become  entitled  to  fulfil  offices  of  trust  and  authority.  At  the 
same  time  let  them  know,  that  in  no  sphere  of  life,  and  at  no  period,  is  a  man  ex- 
empt from  the  authority  of  others ;  that  often  the  nobleman  of  high  rank  is  under 
a  thrall  far  more  galling  than  the  humblest  peasant  upon  his  domain.  Show 
them  also  that,  though  obedience  to  constituted  authority  is  a  yoke,  it  is  compa- 
paratively  lighter  than  that  of  anarchy.  By  inculcating  such  lessons,  and  at  the 
same  time  enforcing  a  ready  obedience,  we  may  hope  that  our  pupils  will  be  or- 
derly citizens,  and  fulfil  well  the  duties  of  those  stations  in  the  body  politic  which 
may  be  assigned  to  them. 

'*  But,  as  we  would  have  our  pupils  reverence  lawful  authority,  let  us  be  sure 
that  all  our  commands  are  just  and  right.  Tyrants  train  rebels.  Ours  is  a  sacred 
trust — let  us  see  that  the  commonwealth  takes  no  detriment  to  our  hands. 

"  Those  cardinal  virtues — truth  and  honesty — will  of  course  be  the  special  ob- 
jects of  your  culture." 

As  the  most  effectual  method  of  inculcating  those  cardinal  virtues — truth 
and  honesty — the  author  exhorts  all  persons  engaged  in  education,  to 
place  a  special  guard  upon  themselves^  lest  unwittingly  they  cause  their 
pupils  to  offend  : — 

"  Let  us  weigh  well  our  own  words, — let  us  avoid  exaggeration  in  our  state- 
ments, for  what  is  exaggeration  but  a  species  of  untruth  ?  Let  us  avoid  threats 
which  we  do  not  mean  to  fulfil,  and  when  we  have  made  a  false  step,  let  us  be 
honest  enough  to  retract  it.  Let  us  be  careful,  also,  not  to  put  the  truthfulness 
of  our  young  charge  to  too  severe  a  test ;  for  remember  that  truth  is  but  a  weakly 
plant  in  this  cold,  rude  world  of  ours.  Whenever  it  can  be  avoided,  let  not  a 
party  be  called  upon  to  accuse  a  schoolfellow.  And  further,  let  it  be  known  that 
•you  always  receive  as  true,  the  simple  affirmation  of  an  individual,  until  he  has 
been  detected  in  a  falsehood — that  you  cannot,  injustice,  regard  a  person  guilty  of 
so  revolting  a  thing  as  falsehood,  until  the  crime  has  been  proved.  Sometimes  a 
fault  will  thus  escape  detection,  but  eventually  the  truth  will  manifest  itself, — 
but  better  that  the  guilty  should  occasionally  escape,  than  that  the  tender  shoots 
of  virtue  should  be  nipped  in  some  sensitive  mind  by  unfeeling  and  unjust  asper- 


sions. 


Among  some  just  remarks  upon  the  superior  advantages  of  public  over 
private  education,  especially  as  regards  the  formation  of  a  manly  charac- 
ter grounded  upon  self-knowledge,  we  have  the  following : — 

"  A  school  is  a  little  world.  It  consists  of  those  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  form 
the  stirring  characters  in  the  great  drama  of  life.  In  their  breast  all  those  pas- 
sions are  at  work  which  will  develop  themselves  more  fully  hereafter.  Their  vir- 
tues and  their  vices  are  in  embiyo.  Already  they  are  loving  and  hating,  ensnar- 
ing and  protecting,  overreaching  and  befriending  one  another,  just  as  great  men 
do.  In  this  little  world  the  vain,  boastful  youth  soon  finds  his  level — the  braggart 
ceases  to  offend — the  quarrelsome  finds  it  his  interest  to  be  friendly — the  timid  is 
compelled  to  gather  courage.  A  vast  amount  of  experience  is  here  stored  up  for 
•the  period  of  manhood.  The  youth  learns  to  discriminate  character ;  he  sees  how 
the  human  mind  is  acted  upon  ;  he  has  the  means  of  forming  friendjships,  and  he 
tastes  the  sweets  of  that  relationship  which  is  to  bear  him  in  after  life  through 
many  of  his  severest  trials  ;  he  notices  the  weight  and  influence  which  the  boy 
whose  conduct  is  the  most  correct,  eventually  acquires,  and  leanis  heartily,  though 
perhaps  secretly,  to  despise  the  one  who  is  the  leader  in  the  deeds  of  hardihood 
and  ill ;  he  sees  the  consequences  of  bad  conduct,  and  learns  to  prize  the  fruits- 
which  sooner  or  later  reward  a  steady  course  in  well-doing.  With  this  amount  of 
experience  he  begins  the  career  of  life. 

"  It  is  the  business  of  the  schoolmaster  to  watch  with  the  most  sedulous  care 
the  jouth  of  his  charge  in  tibis  liansiXion  «\a\.«— xo  ^^^  \hax  the  great  experiment 
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is  conducted  wiCh  the  least  possible  risk,  that  knowledge  of  character  is  acquired 
/without  the  taint  of  vice  being  communicated.  In  the  little  world  which  he 
tends,  evils  will  arise,  bad  passions  will  be  exhibited,  vicious  propensities  will  be  put 
forth— these  he  must  curb.  But  more  than  tlii^ :  these  occurrences  he  must  tur^ 
to  profit,  and  make  them  the  occasion  of  useful  instruction.  He  must  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  show  the  hatefulness  of  iniquity,  the  tendency  of  sin  to 
multiply  itself,  and  the  truly  bitter  results  of  those  acts  which  in  the  temptation 
promised  most  enjoyment." 

In  an  advertisement  appended  to  the  lecture,  the  committee  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  presenting  a  copy  to  each  of  the  members,  express  a  hope,  that 
tie  support  which  the  institution  may  receive  will  justify  them  in  conti- 
nuing this  practice ;  adding,  however,  that  this  will  entirely  depend  upon 
the  numbers  of  members  and  subscribers,  and  the  extent  of  the  sale  of  its 
publications.  We  would  gladly  aid  the  society  in  both  ways,  and  we  trust 
that  the  specimens  given  in  this  Journal  of  the  two  lectures  already  pub- 
lished, will  in  some  measure  serve  to  make  known  to  the  profession  gene- 
rally, that,  while  the  association  is  a  local  one,  its  publications  are  worthy 
to  be  diffused  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


THB   MANUAL    OF   BOOK-KBEPING,  BY   AN    EXPERIENCED    CLERK.      Post  8V0. 
pp.  88;    WITH    AN    APPENDIX.       FIFTH    EDITION.       (BclL) 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE     ON     ACCOUNTS,     MERCANTILE,     ETC.         BY     ISAAC 
PRESTON    CORY,    FELLOW    OF     CAIUS     COLLEGE,    CAMBRIDGE;      BARRISTER 

AT  LAW.     Svo.  pp.  37G.     {Pickering,  London,  1839.) 

The  imperfect  manner  in  which  book-keeping  is  handled  in  ordinary  arith- 
metical works,  naturally  leads  a  person  desirous  of  more  accurate  infor- 
mation to  take  up  some  distinct  treatise  upon  the  subject.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  look  into  such  a  work  without  perceiving,  at  a  glance,  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  giving  boys,  whilst  at  school,  some  insight  into  the  general 
principles  of  the  system,  in  order  to  render  them  sensible  of  its  value,  and 
to  enable  them  more  readily  to  understand  its  application  when  they  enter 
the  counting  house.  The  *'  manual "  before  us  is  of  a  strictly  practical 
nature,  and  seems  intended  less  for  concerns  of  magnitude,  where  double 
entry  is  indispensable,  than  for  retail  dealers  and  general  merchants  whose 
business  may  be  of  a  nature  similar  to  a  retail  concern.  The  author  calk 
his  method  the  English  system,  apparently  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  comprehensive  one  called  the  Italian,  or  book  keeping  by  double 
entry;  that  is,  by  double  entries  in  the  ledger,  which  the  Italian  method 
requires  for  each  transaction ;  and  any  method  of  book-keeping  as  that  of 
bur  author,  which  dispenses  with  one  of  the  ledger  entries,  is  book-keeping 
by  single  entry.  He  gives  a  full  practical,  if  not  scientific,  account  of  the 
-books  indispensable  to  every  trader,  together  with  specimens  illustrative  of 
his  explanations  ;  and  he  has  rendered  the  last  edition  of.  his  work  exceed- 
iBgly  useful,  by  giving  at  the  end  a  complete  set  of  books,  and  a  balance 
fsheet,  containing  the  transactions  of  an  entire  year.  He  has  also  prefixed 
to  his  work  a  diagram,  showing  all  the  books  that  can  be  required  accord- 
ing to  his  system,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  entries  in  each  flow  on- 
"wards,  till  the  whole  result  is  ultimately  centralized  in  the  ledger. 

The  author  mentions  in  his  preface  that  he  has  received  the  personal 
.  thanks  of  many  heads  of  large  trading  firms,  who  have  adopted  the  sys- 
tem, for  the  vast  benefit  they  have  derived  from  it,  and  that  one  individual 
"was  so  struck  with  it,  that  he  drew  out  the  whole  system  in  diagrams,  and 
read  the  book  as  a  lecture  at  the  Literary  Institution  of  Tonbridge  Wells ; 
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the  result  of  which  was,  that  every  tradesman  in  the  town  immediately  in- 
vestigated his  method  of  book-keeping,  and,  where  the  entire  system  was 
not  adopted,  such  changes  were  effected  as  conferred  lasting  benefit.  This 
circumstance  appears  deserving  of  notice,  as  proving  that  book-keeping  is 
at  present  far  from  being  generally  practised  upon  definite  principles  in 
many  trading  establishments,  particularly  in  country  towns, — a  fact  which 
frequpnt  disclosures  before  the  bankrupt  commissioners  abundantly  con- 
firm. That  book-keeping  is  now  required  in  pupil  teachers  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  their  examination  by  the  school  inspectors,  will  naturally  lea4 
the  masters  of  schools  to  give  more  attention  to  it  than  has  hitherto  been 
done.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  above  work  for  the  practical 
insight  it  affords  into  the  method  it  describes.  This  seems  amply  sufficient 
or  the  purposes  of  ordinary  traders,  who  would  find  it  scarcely  possible  to 
keep  their  accounts  by  double  entry. 

With  regard  to  the  second  treatise  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  clear  and  scientific  manner  in  which  the 
Subject  is  discussed  in  all  its  bearings ;  the  work,  however,  is  of  too  com- 
prehensive a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  recommended  for  merely  educa- 
tional purposes. 


EXERCISES    IN   ARITHMETIC    FOR   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS.       AFTER    THE   ME* 

THOD  OF  PESTALozzi.     18mo.  pp.  172.     (Porker,) 

ARITHMETIGAL  QUESTIONS;  COMPRISING  A  COURSE  OF  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC; 
BY  W.  M'LEOn,  HEAU  MASTER  OF  THE  MOUEL  SCHOOL,  AND.  MASTER  OF 
METHOD,  ROYAL  MILITARY  ASYLUM,  CHELSEA,  FART  I.  WHOLE  NUM- 
BERS,       pp.  80.       FART    II.    FRACTIONAL    ARITHMETIC.         pp.    70.  ISmO. 

(Longmans,) 

The  object  of  these  publications  is  to  supply  teachers  with  progressive  ex- 
amples for  the  practice  of  mental  calculation.  They  have  now  been  for 
6ome  time  before  the  public,  and  have  been  most  favourably  noticed  by  the 
school  inspectors.  The  "  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,"  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  are  by  Mr.  Tate^ 
whose  treatise  on  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic  we  recommended  in  a 
former  number.  Mr.  M'Leod's  Arithmetical  Questions  are  described  by 
faim  as  designed  to  be  an  appendix  to  the  "  Exercises.'*  To  teachers  tt 
ready  acquainted  with  the  method,  of  which  these  manuals  are  intended  to 
carry  out  the  application,  they  may  be  considered  almost  indispensable,  as 
providing  them  with  abundant  illustrations,  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  available 
even  in  the  hands  of  monitors.  The  examples  contained  in  these  wc»:ks 
may  also  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  not  Ce^iliar  with  the  system 
they  are  especisdly  designed  to  illustrate ;  but  we  question  whether  the 
majority  of  teachers  would  be  able  thoroughly  to  acquire  the  method  and 
its  appli  cation  by  means  of  these  books  without  other  assistance. 


9ocumtnt£(. 


^^^Mi^^^^^ 


SCRIPTURE   READERS. 

The  following  declaration  was  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bishops,  held 
on  the  first  of  July,  1847  :— 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  of  opinion,  that  whenever  the  bishop  of  any  diocese  sball 
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sanction  the  employment  of  scripture  readers  by  his  clergy,  the  following  Hules 
fUM  proper  to  be  observed. 

W.  Cantaub.  C.  T.  Ripon. 

£.  Ebor.  £.  Sabum. 

C.  J.  London.  E.  Norwich. 

E.  DuNELM.  T.  Hebrford. 

C.  R.  WiNTON.  O.  Petebbobouoh. 

J.  Lincoln.  H.  Worcesteb. 

C.  Banoob.  C.  St.  David's. 

G.  Rochesteb.  T.  St.  Asaph. 

£.  Llandaff.  a.  T.  Chichesteb. 

J.  B.  Chesteb.  J.  Lichfield. 

R.  Bath  &  Wells.  T.  Ely. 
J.  H.  Gloucesteb  &  Bbistol.       S.  Oxon. 

7B0F0SEO  BEOULATIONS  FOB  TH^  EHPLOYIilENT   OF  SCBIPTUBE  BEADEBS. 

1.  The  object  of  appointing  scripture  readers  being  to  give  to  the  clergy  increas- 
e4  means  of  parochial  efficiency,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  scripture  reader,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergyman,  to  search  out  the  most  destitute  and 
ignorant  of  the  parishionei's  ;  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  house  to  house ; 
and  to  uree  upon  the  people  the  duty  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  privileges 
afforded  them  by  the  Church. 

2.  The  scripture  reader  shall  in  every  case  be  nominated  by  the  minister  of  the 
parish  to  the  bishop,  to  be  examined,  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  office,  either  by  the 
Dishop  himself,  or  by  pei'sons  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

3.  On  approval,  he  shall  be  permitted  by  the  bishop,  m  writing  under  his  hand^ 
to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  scripture  reader. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  scripture  reader,  who  has  not 
been  a  communicant  in  the  Church  of  England  for  at  least  two  years  past. 

5.  The  scripture  reader  shall  be  under  me  control  and  direction  of  the  clergy- 
man by  whom  he  is  nominated ;  who  may  suspend  him  from  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  giving  one  month's  notice  thereoi  to  the  bishop  ;  and  also,  except  in  case 
of  misconduct,  to  the  reader  himself. 

6.  No  scripture  reader  shall  be  continued  in  any  parish,  or  district,  against  the 
will  of  the  officiating  minister. 

7.  The  scripture  reader  shall  be  strictly  prohibited  from  carrying  about  with 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  the  people,  or  of  distributing  among  them,  any 
book,  or  publication,  but  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  sucn  other  books  as  shall  be  sanctioned  in  writing^ 
by  the  incumbent ;  taking  care  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  controversy. 

8.  The  scripture  reader  shall  be  strictly  forbidden  to  preach,  either  in  houses,  or 
elsewhere. 

.  9.  He  is  to  urge  upon  all  persons  the  duty  of  attending  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  the  church ;  to  inculcate  upon  parents  the  duty  of  bringing  their  chiloren 
to  baptism,  of  training  them  up  in  the  way  in  which  they  shoiud  go,  and  of  pro- 
curing for  them  instruction  in  the  parochial  Week-day  and  Sunday  schools :  and 
he  is  to  direct  them  to  seek  for  further  edification  and  comfort  in  the  ministrations 
of  their  appointed  pastors. 

10.  The  scripture  reader  shall  keep  a  regular  journal  of  each  day's  proceedings,, 
noting  carefully  the  parties  visited,  and  the  portions  of  scripture  read  to  them  on 
each  occasion  ;  such  journal  to  be  submitted  to  the  clergyman  at  such  times  as  he 
shall  direct,  and  to  be  deposited  with  him  at  the  end  of  every  three  months. 

11.  The  names  of  all  scripture  readers,  thus  permitted  by  the  bishop  in  any^ 
diocese,  shall  be  entered  in  a  register,  to  be  kept  in  such  manner  as  the  blshop^ 
shall  direct. 

state   INTEBFEBENOE  with  CHUBCH  SCHOOLS. — MANAGEMENT  OLATTSES. 

Thb  following  letter  has  \)een  addressed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council : — 
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"  Blithfield,  Atigust  9,  1847. 

"  My  Lord, — A  communication  from  Gabriel  Poole,  Esq.,  of  Bridgewater,  in 
my  diocese,  has  been  laid  before  me,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  promoters  of 
a  Church  school  at  Enmore,  near  Bridgewater,  have  been  required  to  insert  in  tht 
trust  deed  of  their  school,  one  out  of  certain  clauses  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  upon  their  objecting  to  the  clauses,  a  pro- 
viso to  the  same  purport  and  amount  as  the  clauses  themselves,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  aid  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  government ;  and  diat  the  promoten 
of  the  school  have  signified,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  bearing  date  July  19, 1847,  that,  if  this  condition  be  insisted  on,  they 
shall  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  decline  to  receive  any  assistance  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council.* 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  many  grave  questions  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
these  clauses.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  as  their  operation  in  many  most 
essential  particulars  connected  with  the  mwagement  of  church  schools,  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  neutralize,  or  even  extinguish,  the  authority  of  the  clergyman,  I  should 
regard  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  diem  by  the  promoters  of  church  schools  with  the 
very  greatest  regret. 

'*  But  the  point  to  which  I  am  more  especially  bound  to  call  your  lordship's  at- 
tention is  this — that  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  clauses  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  aid,  is  to  abandon  the  pledge  given  by  Her  Majesty's  go-' 
vemment,  whereby  the  sole  condition  reserved  by  Her  Majesty's  government,  and 
assented  to  in  behalf  of  the  church,  is  the  right  of  inspection. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  may  be  replied  that  Her  Majesty's  government  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  National  Society  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
committee  of  that  society  have  '  engaged  to  employ  their  influence  in  recommend- 
ing the  clauses  in  question  to  applicants  for  aid.'  From  what  I  have  stated  above, 
it  will  be  plain  that  I  could  by  no  means  concur  in  any  such  recommendation.  I 
should,  indeed,  be  very  glad  to  see  the  engagement  reconsidered,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  annulled  by  the  National  Society,  who  have  already,  in  their  communi- 
cation to  Her  Majesty's  government,  *  expressed  their  desire  that  the  promoters  of 
education  throughout  the  country  should  have  the  same  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the 
constitution  of  their  schools  which  has  hitherto  been  conceded  to  them  both  by  the 
National  Society  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

"  I  would  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  promoters  of  Church  schools, 
when  in  the  position  of  applicants  for  aid  to  Her  Majesty's  government,  may  no^ 
most  reasonably  and  most  properly,  be  required  to  submit  the  trust  deeds  of  their 
schools  to  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  with  the  simple 
view  of  ascertaining,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  and  the  public  that  the 
trusts  are  legally  constituted ;  but  anything  beyond  this — anything  approaching  to 
a  dictation  of  the  specific  terms  of  a  trust,  or  of  the  persons  in  whom  it  is  to  be  re- 
posed— or  of  the  manner,  and  times,  and  condition  of  their  election,  should  in  my 
judgment  be  most  carefully  and  scrupulously  avoided. 

**  I  trust,  therefore,  that,  upon  reconsideration.  Her  Majesty's  government  will 
be  prepared  to  leave  the  promoters  of  Church  schools  in  this  diocese  wholly  unfet- 
tered by  the  imposition  of  any  new  condition ;  and  to  confine  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  that  in  which  the  Church  has  very  generally  and  very  cheerfully  acquiesced. 

"  I  beg  to  add  that  I  propose  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  committee 
of  the  National  Society.  "  I  am,*  &c.,  "  B.  Bath  and  Wells. 


MANCHESTEB  CHUBCH  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

I. — AUGMENTATION   OF   TEACHEBS'    SALARIES. 

The  committee  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  desirableness  of  adopting  some  effectual  means  for  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  towards  the  improvement  of  teachers' 


*  Since  the  date  of  the  communication  referred  to,  this  condition  has  been  insisted 
upon  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  and  in  consequence,  the  promoters  of 
the  Enmore  school  have  declined  to  receive  any  assistance  from  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education. 
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salaries,  desire  to  lay  the  result  of  their  deliberations  before  the  clergy  of  the 
parish,  and  to  request  that  so  many  of  the  clergy  as  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  carrying  out  the  plans  which  are  here  detailed,  will  communicate  without 
delay  with  the  secretary  of  the  society. 

The  conditions  on  which  augmentation  of  salary  will  be  granted,  as  stated  in 
the  "  minutes"  of  Privy  Council  for  August  and  December,  1846,  are  the  follow- 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  school  be  under  government  inspection.  Where 
such  is  the  case,  augmentation  of  salary  varying  from  £15  to  £30  a  year  will  be 
granted,  according' as  the  teacher  has  passed  from  one  to  three  years  in  a  Normal 
school,  and  evinced  therein  satisfactory  qualifications  for  his  future  office,  and  ob- 
tained the  proper  certificate  of  meiit. 

In  respect  to  teachers  who  have  left  Normal  schools,  it  has  been  explained  that 
they  I"  may  be  conveniently  assembled  at  the  annual  inspection  of  the  training' 
school  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  may  be  then  examined  in  common  with 
the  students  who  may  be  candidates  for  certificates." 

**  The  masters  who  have  left  the  training  school  will  be  expected  to  give  evi- 
dence of  a  high  degree  of  practical  skill  in  teaching,  and  of  a  riper  knowledge  of 
discipline,  organization,  and  method.*' 

'*  And  evidence  will  be  required  of  attainments  closehr  similar  in  degree  to  those 
of  the  students  of  the  training  school." — Explanatory  Letter  to  Her  Slajestys  In- 
spectors, July,  1847. 

But,  besides  a  sufficient  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  is  required — 

*'  1 .  That  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  school  provide  the  master  with  a 
house  rent  free,  and  a  further  salary,  equal  at  least  to  twice  the  amount  of  this 
grant." 

"  2.  That  the  trustees  and  managers  annually  certify,  that  his  character,  con- 
duct, and  attention  to  his  duty  are  satisfactory." 

"  3.  That  the  inspector  repoit,  that  his  school  is  efficient  in  its  organization, 
discipli^,  and  instiiiction." 

The  amount  of  augmentation  specified  will  be  granted  only  to  trained  school- 
masters ;  but  mistresses  who  have  been  trained  may  be  candidates  for  two-thirds 
of  such  amount,  that  is,  for  augmentations  of  salary  from  £10  to  £20  a  year. 

Here  it  must  be  observed  that  all  the  preceding  conditions  apply  exclusively  to 
teachers  who  have  been  duly  trained  in  Normal  schools  under  government  inspec- 
tion; 

But,  as  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  now  in  charge  of  schools,  who 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  such  training,  the  committee  of  the  Manches- 
ter Church  Education  Society  have  been  careful  to  ascertain  from  official  source 
what  will  probably  be  the  conditions  on  which  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained 
in  Normal  schools  may  obtain  an  augmentation  of  salary. 

The  following  are  replies  to  their  inquiries  on  this  subject : — 

"  Their  lordships  are  ready  to  admit  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  teachers 
(that  is,  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained)  to  an  examination  as  candidates  for 
their  certificates. 

"  The  final  settlement  of  the  regulations  relative  to  such  examinations  will, 
however,  be  postponed  until  their  lordships  have  further  knowledge,  derived  from 
experience,  of  the  present  standard  and  scope  of  the  acquirements  of  the  most 
efficient  masters  of  elementary  schools. 

"  Their  lordships  would  be  unwilling  that  their  regulations  should  contain  re- 
quirements below  what  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of 
elementary  instruction ;  but  they  are  prepared,  diuring  a  certain  period  of  transition, 
to  leave  these  regulations  in  some  degree  indefinite,  lest  they  should  deter  the  ex- 
isting class  of  schoolmasters  from  the  necessary  efforts  for  self-improvement. 

"Z%e  examination  of  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained  in  Normal  schools  vnll 
be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Whenever  their  lordships  have,  either  from  direct  applications  or  from  the  re- 
ports of  their  inspectors,  information,  that  in  any  district  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  are  desirous  to  become  candidates  for  certificates,  they  will  appoint  some 
central  place  convenient  for  the  purpose,  and  in  which  proper  rooms  and  a  suit- 
able school  may  be  available  for  examination.     Due  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
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«  Blith  field,  August  9,  1847. 

"  My  Lord, — A  communication  from  Gabriel  Poole,  Esq.,  of  Bridgewater,  in 
my  diocese,  has  been  laid  before  me,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  promoters  of 
a  Church  school  at  Eumore,  near  Bridgewater,  have  been  required  to  insert  in  the 
trust  deed  of  their  school,  one  out  of  certain  clauses  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  upon  their  objecting  to  the  clauses,  a  pro- 
viso to  the  same  purport  and  amount  as  the  clauses  themselves,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  aid  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  government ;  and  that  the  promoters 
of  the  school  have  signified,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  bearing  date  July  19, 1847,  that,  if  this  condition  be  insisted  on,  they 
shall  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  decline  to  receive  any  assistance  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council.* 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  many  grave  questions  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
these  clauses.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  as  their  operation  in  many  most 
essential  particulars  connected  with  the  mwagement  of  church  schools,  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  neutralize,  or  even  extinguish,  the  authority  of  the  clergyman,  I  should 
regard  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  tiiem  by  the  promoters  of  church  schools  with  the 
very  greatest  regret. 

'*  But  the  point  to  which  I  am  more  especially  bound  to  call  your  lordship's  at- 
tention is  this — that  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  clauses  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  aid,  is  to  abandon  the  pledge  given  by  Her  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, whereby  the  sole  condition  reserved  by  Her  Majesty's  government,  and 
assented  to  in  behalf  of  the  church,  is  the  right  of  inspection. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  may  be  replied  that  Her  Majesty's  government  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  National  Society  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
committee  of  that  society  have  '  engaged  to  employ  their  influence  in  recommend- 
ing the  clauses  in  question  to  applicants  for  aid.'  From  what  I  have  stated  above, 
it  will  be  plain  that  I  could  by  no  means  concur  in  any  such  recommendation.  I 
should,  indeed,  be  very  glad  to  see  the  engagement  reconsidered,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  annulled  by  the  National  Society,  who  have  already,  in  their  commimi- 
cation  to  Her  Majesty's  government,  *  expressed  their  desire  that  the  promoters  of 
education  throughout  the  country  should  have  the  same  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the 
constitution  of  their  schools  which  has  hitherto  been  conceded  to  them  both  by  the 
National  Society  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

*'  I  would  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  promoters  of  Church  schools, 
when  in  the  position  of  applicants  for  aid  to  Her  Majesty's  government,  may  not, 
most  reasonably  and  most  properly,  be  required  to  submit  the  trust  deeds  of  their 
schools  to  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  with  the  simple 
view  of  ascertaining,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  and  the  public  that  the 
trusts  are  legally  constituted ;  but  anything  beyond  this — anything  approaching  to 
a  dictation  of  the  specific  terms  of  a  trust,  or  of  the  persons  in  whom  it  is  to  be  re- 
posed— or  of  the  manner,  and  times,  and  condition  of  their  election,  should  in  my 
judgment  be  most  carefully  and  scrupulously  avoided. 

"  I  trust,  therefore,  that,  upon  reconsideration,  Her  Majesty's  government  will 
be  prepared  to  leave  the  promoters  of  Church  schools  in  this  diocese  wholly  unfet- 
tered by  the  imposition  of  any  new  condition ;  and  to  confine  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  that  in  which  the  Church  has  very  generally  and  very  cheerfully  acquiesced. 

"  1  beg  to  add  that  I  propose  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  committee 
of  the  National  Society.  "  I  am,'  &c.,  "  B.  Bath  and  Wells. 


MANCHESTER  CHURCH   EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

I. — ^AUGMENTATION   OF   TEACHEBS'    SALARIES. 

The  committee  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  desirableness  of  adopting  some  effectual  means  for  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  towards  the  improvement  of  teachers' 


*  §ince  the  date  of  the  communication  referred  to,  this  condition  has  been  insisted 
i^)on  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  and  in  consequence,  the  promoters  of 
t!ie  Enmore  school  have  declined  to  receive  any  assistance  from  the  Committee  of  Privy 


Council  on  Education. 
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salaries,  desire  to  lay  the  result  of  their  deliberations  before  the  clergy  of  the 
parish,  and  to  request  that  so  many  of  the  clergy  as  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  carrying  out  the  plans  which  are  here  detailed,  will  communicate  without 
delay  with  the  secretary  of  the  society. 

The  conditions  on  which  augmentation  of  salary  will  be  granted,  as  stated  in 
the  "  minutes"  of  Privy  Council  for  August  and  December,  1846,  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  school  be  under  government  inspection.  Where 
such  is  the  case,  augmentation  of  salary  vaiying  from  £15  to  j£30  a  year  will  be 
granted,  according^ as  the  teacher  has  passed  from  one  to  three  years  in  a  Normal 
school,  and  evinced  therein  satisfactory  qualifications  for  his  future  office,  and  ob- 
tained the  proper  certificate  of  merit. 

In  respect  to  teachers  who  have  left  Normal  schools,  it  has  been  explained  that 
they  I"  may  be  conveniently  assembled  at  the  annual  inspection  of  the  traininfi^ 
school  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  may  be  then  examined  in  common  with 
the  students  who  may  be  candidates  for  certificates." 

'*  The  masters  who  have  left  the  training  school  will  be  expected  to  give  evi- 
dence of  a  high  degree  of  practical  skill  in  teaching,  and  of  a  riper  knowledge  of 
discipline,  organization,  and  method." 

*'  And  evidence  will  be  required  of  attainments  closely  similar  in  degree  to  those 
of  the  students  of  the  training  school." — Explanatory  Letter  to  Her  Slajestys  In- 
spectors, July,  1847. 

But,  besides  a  sufficient  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  is  required — 

'^  1 .  That  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  school  provide  the  master  with  a 
house  rent  free,  and  a  further  salary,  equal  at  least  to  twice  the  amount  of  this 
grant." 

**  2.  That  the  tnistees  and  managers  annually  certify,  that  his  character,  con- 
duct, and  attention  to  his  duty  are  satisfactory." 

*^  3.  That  the  inspector  repoit,  that  his  school  is  efficient  in  its  organization, 
discipli^,  and  instiiiction." 

The  amount  of  augmentation  specified  will  be  granted  only  to  trained  school- 
masters; but  mistresses  who  have  been  trained  may  be  candidates  for  tivo-thirds 
of  such  amount,  that  is,  for  augmentations  of  salary  from  £10  to  £20  a  year. 

Here  it  must  be  observed  that  all  the  preceding  conditions  apply  exclusively  to 
teachers  who  have  been  duly  trained  in  Normal  schools  under  government  inspec- 
tion; 

But,  as  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  now  in  charge  of  schools,  who 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  such  training,  the  committee  of  the  Manches- 
ter Church  Education  Society  have  been  careful  to  ascertain  from  official  source 
what  will  probably  be  the  conditions  on  which  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained 
in  Normal  schools  may  obtain  an  augmentation  of  salary. 

The  following  are  replies  to  their  inquiries  on  this  subject : — 

"  Their  lordships  are  ready  to  admit  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  teachers 
(that  is,  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained)  to  an  examination  as  candidates  for 
their  certificates. 

"  The  final  settlement  of  the  regulations  relative  to  such  examinations  will, 
however,  be  postponed  until  their  lordships  have  further  knowledge,  derived  from 
experience,  of  the  present  standard  and  scope  of  the  acquirements  of  the  most 
efficient  masters  of  elementary  schools. 

"  Their  lordships  would  be  unwilling  that  their  regulations  should  contain  re- 
quirements below  what  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of 
elementary  instruction ;  but  they  are  prepared,  diuring  a  certain  period  of  transition, 
to  leave  these  regulations  in  some  degree  indefinite,  lest  they  should  deter  the  ex- 
isting class  of  schoolmasters  from  the  necessary  efforts  for  self-improvement. 

^^The  examination  of  teachers  who  have  ruot  been  trained  in  Normal  schools  rvill 
he  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Whenever  their  lordships  have,  either  from  direct  applications  or  from  the  re- 
ports of  their  inspectors,  information,  that  in  any  district  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  are  desirous  to  become  candidates  for  certificates,  they  will  appoint  some 
central  place  convenient  for  the  purpose,  and  in  which  proper  rooms  and  a  suit- 
able school  may  be  available  for  examination.     Due  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
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legalation  of  the  examination,  will  then  be  issued  to  all  candidates,  and  such  other 
public  notice  will  be  given  as  may  appear  expedient. 

^  **  The  examination  of  candidates  from  Church  of  England  schools  is  not  to 
be  conducted  in  common  with  candidates  from  any  other  class  of  schools. 

*'  Tke  examination  will  he  conducted  hy  two  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectorSy  on  the 
following  principles : — 

"  A  series  of  subjects  will  be  selected  for  each  class  of  certificates,  the  limits  of 
esamination  in  which  will  be  hereafter  defined  in  their  lordships'  regulations. 
These  subjects  will  be  divided  into  sections,  and  every  candidate  will  he  expected 
to  profess  a  certain  numher  of  the  subjects  in  each  aectiouj  and  his  examination 
will  be  conducted  in  the  subjects  thus  selected  by  him.  Each  candidate  will  alsa 
be  required  to  conduct  the  instruction  of  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector. 
"  On  the  results  of  this  examination  a  r^oW  will  be  presented  by  the  inspectors, 
i^ether  with  the  examination  papers^  to  their  lordships,  who  will  determine  in 
which  cases  certificates  may  be  granted. 

^'/n  all  cases  testimonies  of  character  will  be  required  from  the  managers  of 
the  schools ;  and  the  award  of  any  augmentation  of  salary  to  the  candidate  will  be 
Contingent  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  remaining  conditions  of  such  grants,  and,  in 
particular,  of  that  which  requires  that  the  *  inspector  report,  that  his  school  is  effi-^ 
Qient  in  its  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction.' 

**  A  sufficient  general  indication  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  examination  is  to 
extend,  may  be  derived  from  those  in  which  the  pupil  teachers  to  be  'educated  by 
such  masters  will  be  examined,  in  the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship. 

**'  Besides  the  examination  in  religioths  instruction,  which  is  confined  to  Church 
c^  England  schools,  the  pupil  teachers  will,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  their 
apprenticeship,  have  been  examined — 

**  In  English  grammar  and  composition. 

"  In  general  geography ;  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  in  the  geography  of  thfr 
British  Empire  and  Europe,  as  connected  with  the  outlines  of  English- 
history.  ^ 
"  In  English  history. 

**  In  decimal  arithmetic  and  the  higher  rules  of  mental  arithmetic. 
"  In  book-keeping. 
''  In  the  elements  of  mechanics. 
"  [n  mensuration. 

**  In  the  elements  of  land  surveying  and  levelling. 
"  In  the  rudiments  of  algebra. 

'^  In  the  composition  of  the  notes  of  a  lesson ;  of  an  account  of  the  organiza* 
tion  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  instruction  used  ;  and  of  an  essay 
on  some  subject  connected  with  the  art  of  teaching. 
'^  In  their  skill  in  the  management  of  any  class  under  instruction,  and  in  their 

ability  to  give  a  gallery  lesson. 
^'  Probably  also  in  vocal  music  and  in  drawing  from  models. 
'*  Such  being  the  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  teachers  will  have  been  examined 
before  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship,  no  master  ought  to  obtain  their  lordshipd 
XV.IBJ)  or  LOWEST  C£BTTFioAT£  who  is  not prepared  to  show  an  accubate  know- 
X£DOE  or  SKILL  in  ALL  THESE  DEPABTMENTS,  ond  IN  SUCH  OTHEBs  as  may  ap* 
pear,  in  England,  required  by  the  present  state  of  the  schools. 

"  The  examination  papers  on  each  of  these  subjects  must,  of  course,  exhihit  a 
higher  range  of  acquirement,  and  greater  accuracy  and  facility  than  those  to  be  re- 
quired from '  Queen's  scholars.' 

'*  The  regulations  as  to  character  and  religious  knowledge  will  be  strictly  con*^ 
sistent  with  those  by  which  the  certificate  of  pupil  teachers  is  to  be  determined  in 
the  different  classes  of  schools." 

1  It  is  permitted,  indeed,  that  teachers  who  have  not  obtained  a  ^^  certificate  of 
merit,"  may  receive  apprentices  into  their  schools ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  teachers 
ave.  expected  by  the  Committee  of  Council  '*  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  self-educa- 
tion," in  order  that  they  may  instruct  their  apprentices,  year  by  year,  so  as  topasa 
the  inspector's  examination  to  their  lordships'  satisfaction. 

Such  being  the  requirements  of  teachers  not  trained  in  Normal  sohools,  it  lA 
f^ed  by  the  committee  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society — ^thot  ei^eer 


fi'om  want  of  previous  direction  in  study,  or  from  the  length  of  time  since  direct 
attention  has  been  paid  to  any  regular  course  of  study,  there  are  comparatively 
few  untrained  teachers  who  will  be  found  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
yarliamentaiy  grant. 

This  has  appeared  to  the  committee  a  subject  which  requires  very  serious  con- 
cideration,  especially  as  the  qualification  of  the  teacher  must  affect  the  introduc- 
tion of  apprentices,  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to  necessitate  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  managers  of  schools  must  give  up  all  expectation  of  obtaining  either 
apprentices  in  their  schools  or  augmentation  of  salary  for  their  teachers,  unless 
some  veiT  decided  efforts  be  made  by  local  or  other  societies  tu  raise  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teachers  to  the  required  standard. 

The  committee  have  determined  to  make  such  an  effort  in  behalf  of  the  teachers, 
provided  the  clergy  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood  will  co-operate  with  them  in 
carrying  out  effectually  such  plans  as  they  will  now  proceed  to  detail. 

^  The  committee  have  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  will  be  prepared,  if  the  plans  be  carried  into  effect,  "  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector  to  the  practical  operations,''  and 
forther,  when  the  progress  of  these  plans  maybe  "  sufficiently  developed  to  enable 
Her  Majesty's  inspector  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  results  likely  to  be  obtained, 
he  will,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society,  be 
directed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  degree  of  success  obtained." 

It  is  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society 
to  establish,  under  well  qualified  persons,  classes  for  lectures  or  lessons  on  the 
various  subjects  which  untrained  teachers  are  required  to  know  in  order  to  beconae 
candidates  for  the  highest  certificates  which  government  will  grant.  With  this 
view  they  have  made  certain  prospective  arrangements,  and  have'selected  teachers 
ibr  the  respective  classes.  They  propose  that  the  entire  course  of  study,  whioh 
shall  be  progressive,  shall  occupy  two-  years ;  but  that  for  the  convenience  of 
teachers  whose  attainments  are  above  the  average,  the  course  for  the  second  year 
shall  be  commenced  shortly  after  that  which  is  appointed  for  the  first ;  and  that 
teachers,  who  can  obtain  certificates  of  competency  from  the  lecturers  on  the  first 

fear's  course,  shall  be  permitted  to  join  the  more  advanced  classes  without  delaj". 
t  is  intended  that  periodical  examinations  shall  be  held  in  the  various  studies. 
The  following  are  the  subjects  to  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  two  years,  with 
the  names  of  the  lecturers  by  whom  the  classes  are  to  be  taught.    The  subjects 
marked  M.  are  intended  for  male  teachers  only ;    those  with  F,  for  female  teachers 
only  ;  those  with  M.  and  F.  for  both  male  and  female  teachers. 
Lecturer:  the  Rev.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Harpurhey. 
Exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture  ; — Scripture,  geography,  and  antiquities.     Jf. 
and  F, 
Lecturer  :  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Hulton,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St  Paul's,  Manchester. 
Exegesis,  harmony  and  history  of  the  liturgy,  articles,  and  catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England.    M,  and  F, 
Lecturer:  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Bentley,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mathew's,  Man- 
chester. 
Ecclesiastical  history — M,    Especially  as  applied  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Jf.  andjP. 
Xeciurer :  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Slight,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Manchester  Com- 
mercial Schools. 
Arithmetic,  decimal  and  mental.    M. 
Algebra  and  the  philosophy  of  arithmetic.    3f. 
Euclid.    M, 
Mensuration.    M. 
Elements  of  trigonometry.    M, 
Elements  of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics.    M. 
Use  of  the  globes  and  the  elements  of  astronomy.    M, 
JLedUrer :  A.  T.  Bbamah,  B.A.,  Second  Master  of  the  Manchester  Commetml 

Schools. 
English  composition  and  English  literature.    3f, 
English  history.    M.  and  F. 
Ouuines  of  general  history.    M, 
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Natural  philosophy.    3f. 
Latin.    M. 
Lecturer  :  Mr.  Ross,  Inspector  of  schools  for  the  Manchester  Church  Education 

Society. 
English  grammar.    M.  and  F, 
English  composition.    F. 
Arithmetic,  decimal  and  mental.    F. 
Geography,  physical  and  historical.  3f.    Especially  as  applied  to  the  British 

Empire.    M,  and  F. 
Normal  lessons,  or  the  art  of  teaching,  as  applied  to  method  generally,  and 

to  gallery  lessons  especially.    M.  and  F. 
Moral  training. 

Essay  in  writing  on  the  art  of  teaching. 
Lecturer :  Mr.  Holroyd,  master  of  the  Manchester  Artizans'  Schools,  and  late 
assistant  master  of  Hoddesdon  Agricultural  Training  School.^ 
The  practice  of  land  surveying  and  levelling.    M, 
Lecturer  :  Mr.  Davis,  third  master  of  the  Manchester  Commercial  Schools,  and 
late  organizing  master  for  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society. 
Natural  history,  and  the  method  of  teaching  it    M,  and  F. 
Gallery  lessons,  as  applied  to  infant  schools. 
Moral  training,  as  applied  to  ditto. 

Mrs. ,  will  superintend  the  classes  for  needlework  and  knitting. 

The  drawing  classes  (outline  and  from  models)  and  the  vocal  music  classes  will 
he  under  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Weston  respectively,  who  are  hoth  masters  of  the 
Manchester  Commercial  Schools. 

The  committee  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  industrial  occupations,, 
hut  must  defer  for  the  present  any  arrangements  for  preparing  teachers  to  super- 
intend such  instruction. 

Terms. — It  is  proposed  that  teachers  pay  two  guineas  in  advance  for  each  of 
the  two  yearly  courses,  and  that  for  such  payment  all  classes  he  open  to  them  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  qualifications. 

2. — TEAC^ER8*  residences. 

Thus  far  the  proposed  arrangements  of  the  committee  have  reference  only  to 
the  instruction  of  teachers ;  hut  as  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  augmentation 
of  salaiy  is  to  be  granted  by  government  renders  it  necessaiy  that  a  teacher's  re- 
sidence should  be  provided,  the  committee  were  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the 
temporary  rental  of  a  house  would  be  allowed  as  fulfilling  this  condition  where  a 
residence  is  not  at  present  permanently  attached  to  a  school ; 

To  inquiries  on  this  subject  they  have  received  the  following  answer : — 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  Council  Office^  Whitehall, 

20th  July,  1847. 

Eev.  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  whether  the  first  condition  on  which 
salaries  are  to  be  augmented,  viz.,  the  providing  of  a  house  rent  free,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently fulfilled,  where  a  teacher's  residence  has  not  been  built,  by  a  school  committee 
renting  a  house  at  their  own  expense,  and  allowing  the  teacher  to  reside  therein 
without  charge,  until  means  can  be  adopted  for  erecting  a  suitable  residence,  I 
have  to  remark,  that  the  objections  to  this  arrangement  are,  that  its  acceptance 
may  interfere  with  the  erection  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  teachers ;  that  the 
hired  house  will  probably  be  not  so  conveniently  situated  as  one  built  expressly 
for  the  purpose ;  and  that  the  rent  of  this  house  forms  an  annual  burthen  on  the 
school,  which  would  not  exist  if  a  proper  building  were  erected. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  their  lordships  are  unwilling  to  refuse  to  ad- 
mit this  mode  of  fufiUing  the  condition  of  their  grants  in  the  augmentation  sf 
teachers'  salaries,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  they  will  promote  the  erection 
of  teachers'  houses  by  building  grants,  and  ^vill  hereafter  withdraw  this  provisional 
regulation. 

The  minimum  of  accommodation  to  be  provided  should  he  a  parlour,  kitcheD,^ 
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scullery,  and  two  bed-rooms  ;  but  in  scbool-building  grants  tbeir  lordi»lrips  will 
require  that  three  bed-rooms  be  provided. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  K.  Shxjttlewobth. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society, 

Such  being  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  respecting  the  resi* 
dances  of  teachers,  the  committee  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society 
desire,  as  far  as  their  resources  wiU  allow,  to  promote  the  erection  of  teachers' 
houses,  or  to  assist  in  the  renting  of  temporary  residences. 

3. — THE    CO-OPEBATION  BEQUfBED   OF  THE    CLEBQT. 

The  committee  have  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  course  they  are  prepared  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  assist  the  teachers  and  managers  of  schools  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  oflfei-s  of  government  in  respect  to  the  augmentation  of  teachers'  salaries. 
The  co-operation  which  they  look  for  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  is — 

1 .  That  the  managers  of  schools  require,  mat  their  teachers  present  themselves 
immediately  to  the  government  inspector  as  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation ;  or,  that  they  join  such  classes  as  the  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Church 
Education  Society  are  prepared  to  establish. 

2.  That  such  arrangements  be  made  in  respect  to  school  hours,  especially  as  to 
evening  engagements,  that  reasonable  time  may  be  afforded  the  teachers  for  pre- 
paring their  studies  and  attending  the  lectures. 

3.  That,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  schools  should 
close  at  four  o'cloct. 

4.  That,  in  special  cases,  the  committees  of  management  assist  the  teachers  in 
paying  the  yearly  fee  of  two  guineas. 

5.  That  the  congregations  in  the  richer  districts  make  additional  contributions 
to  the  Manchester  Cnurch  Education  Society,  to  assist  in  carrying  out,  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  parish,  the  objects  now  proposed. 

4. — A.  TBAININO   INSTITUTION   IN   MANCHESTEB,   FOB  BE8PE0TABLE    YOUNG 
PEBSONS    EESIDENT   WITH   THE  IB   FBIENDS    AT   HOME. 

It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  that  the  universal  selection  of  the  teachers  of  the  poor  from  the  lowest 
classes  of  [society,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  is  very  undesirable  ; 
and  as  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  mode  of  apprenticeship  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  is  to  promote  that  kind  of  selection,  the  committee  are 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  secure  the  introduction 
of  a  different  class  of  teachers  into  elementary  schools. 

The  committee  have  ascertained,  froqi  their  experience  in  receiving  pupil  teach- 
ers into  their  practising  schools,  that  there  is  in  Manchester  a  very  respectable 
class  of  young  persons  fairly  educated,  and  residing  with  their  parents  or  friends 
at  home,  who  are  willing  to  employ  themselves  as  instructors,  and  who,  at  com- 
paratively small  cost,  might  be  trained  to  be  very  efficient  teachers  of  the  poor* 
Such  persons,  especially  in  the  case  of  females,  do  not  in  general  find  it  conve- 
nient to  avail  themselves  of  the  arrangements  of  a  distant  training  college,  and 
hence  their  services  are  often  lost  to  elementary  education,  for  want  of  suitable  in- 
struction nearer  home. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  of  the  Manchester  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  are  desirous  of  providing  for  respectable  young  persons,  above  seven- 
teen years  ofage,  who  are  resident  eiuer  at  home  or  with  such  parties  as  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society  may  approve,  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  training,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  teachers  of 
schools. 

With  this  view,  they  are  prepared  to  receive  young  persons  into  the  practising^ 
schools,  under  agreement,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  to  provide  for 
them  a  graduated  course  of  instruction  under  properly  qualified  teachers. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  committee  propose  to  receive  such  young  persons , 
Are  the  following : — 

1.  They  shall  produce  certificates  fr'om  the  clergyman  whose  church  they  have 
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dttendecl,  and  also  from  two  respectable  housebolders  who  have  known  them  inti- 
mately for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

2.  Tbey  shall  pass  an  examination  before  admission  into  the  practising  schools, 
equal  in  all  respects  to  at  least  that  which  is  required  of  apprentices  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  by  the  "  minutes"  of  1846. 

3.  During  the^r*^  year  of  study,  or  for  a  shorter  period,  in  special  cases,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee,  the  persons  admitted  shall  be  under  the  instruction  of 
the  society's  inspector,  and  attend  the  courses  of  lectures  on  Holy  Scripture,  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  proTided  by  the  society  for  mi-> 
trained  teachers. 

4.  During  the  two  following  years  they  shall  attend  all  the  lectures,  with  exa- 
minations thereon,  which  have  been  before  mentioned. 

5.  The  persons  thus  under  tuition  shall  attend  daily  in  tlie  practising  schools 
to  which  they  may  be  appointed,  and  employ  themselves  during  the  whole  of  the 
school  hours  in  teaching  or  study,  as  the  committee  may  direct. 

6.  Such  persons  shall  reside  at  home  with  their  friends,  or  with  other  persons 
whom  the  committee  may  approve ; — and  they  shall  be  required  to  prejpare  all 
lessons,  and  attend  such  instruction  as  the  inspector  and  other  lecturers,  with  thef 
sanction  of  the  committee,  may  prescribe ;  and  they  shall  produce,  every  Monday 
morning,  a  certificate,  signed  by  some  person  whom  the  committee  may  authorise^ 
stating  the  manner  in  which  the  preceding  Sunday  was  employed. 

^  It  being  understood  that  the  careful  preparation  of  lessons,  the  due  submis- 
sion to  the  directions  of  the  committee,  and  the  proper  employment  of  the  Sunday, 
are  indispensable  conditions  on  which  any  young  persons  can  be  allowed  to  re- 
main under  instruction  provided  by  the  society. 

7.  Each  person  thus  received  shall  pay  £15.  This  amount  may  be  paid  in 
three  instalments,  that  is,  £5  on  admission,  and  the  remaining  £10,  u  a  sufficient 
guarantee  be  given,  in  the  course  of  two  following  yearss 

8.  The  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  in  every  case,  to  dismiss  from 
instruction  any  person  whose  conduct  they  deem  unsatisfactory,  and  any  person 
so  dismissed  will  lose  all  claim  to  the  return  of  money  paid  or  due  to  the  society. 

TO   THE    CLEBGY. 

The  committee  are  desirous  that  the  plans  which  they  have  now  detailed  for  es- 
tablishing a  training  institution  in  Manchester,  should  be  made  known  to  the 
respectable  class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  such  an  institution  is  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

They  beg,  therefore,  to  request  that  the  clergy  of  the  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood will  employ  such  means  as  they  consider  best  for  giving  information  of  the 
plans  now  proposed  to  the  educated  portion  of  their  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  to 
any  other  respectable  and  religious  young  persons  who  reside  in  their  districts. 

Copies  of  this  circular,  for  wider  distribution,  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society,  at  the  society's 
office,  No.  6,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 

C.  BiCHSON,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 


EDUCATION  IN  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Dr.  Kaye  Shuttleworth  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society,  Gray's 
Inn  Koad : — 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education^  Council  Office^ 

WhitehallyAug.  14,  1847. 

Sin,^— Since  the  receipt'of  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector  on  the  sehools  of 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  School  Society,  the  Committee  of 
Council  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  cOui^e  which  it  may  he  expedi- 
ent to  pursue  as  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  certificates  who  hare  been 
trained  in  that  institution. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  my  lords  have  no  authority  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  parliamentary  grant,  except  that  which  is  defined  in  tite  minitteB  preaented 
to  parliament 
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In  detennining  the  course  to  be  pursued,  their  lordships*  discretion  extends  only 
to  an  interpretation  of  those  minutes  as  they  are  to  be  applied  to  any  particular 
case. 

-No  training  school  can  enjoy  any  benefit,  as  a  result  of  these  examinations  of 
candidates,  unless  it  be  placed  permanently  under  inspection. 

Certificates  granted  to  students  who,  at  the  period  of  the  examination,  have 
been  one  year  resident  in  the  establishment,  will  alone  be  followed  by  grants  in 
Bid  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

Their  lordships'  intention  may  therefore  be  inferred  to  have  been,  that  one 
year  should  be  the  minimum  period  of  training  in  any  normal  school. 

The  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  have  not  made  separate  provision  for 
the  claims  of  infant  schools.  Their  lordships'  intention  was  to  include  infant 
schools  under  the  general  regulations  of  girls'  schools,  and  the  training  schools  for 
the  mistresses  of  infant  schools  undes  similar  rules  to  those  of  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  schoolmistresses  of  girls'  schools. 

Their  lordships  were  of  opinion,  that  whatever  peculiarities  of  method  or  of  or-, 
ganization  were  necessary  in  infant  schools,  the  education  of  an  infants'  school- 
mistress ought  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  a  girls'  schoolmistress. 

Their  lordships  are  prepared  to  examine  in  training  schools  all  who  have  re- 
4$eived  one  year's  education  in  these  establishments,  but  none  who  have  been 
trained  for  a  shorter  period. 

But  arrangements  will  be  made  in  the  several  inspectors'  districts  to  enable  any 
flcboolmistresses,  whether  of  infants'  or  girls'  schools,  to  present  themselves  for  exa- 
mination before  one  or  more  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  as  candidates  for  cer- 
-  tiflcates,  even  though  they  have  not  been  trained  during  one  year  in  any  normal 
ftchool. 

The  trustees  or  managers  of  the  schools  in  which  such  schoolmasters  or  schools 
mistresses  of  infant  schools  are  settled  must  make  application  on  their  behalf,  ancL 
.  inust  place  the  school  under  inspection. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations  I  am  now  to  inform  you,  what  is  the  stand- 
-,ard  of  instruction,  and  what  are  the  subjects  of  examination  which  candidates  for 
4)ertificates  as  masters  or  mistresses  of  infant  schools,  must  prove  that  they  have 
acquired. 

The  general  principle  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  master  or  mistress  of  ah 
infant  school  should  be  as  well  educated  as  the  mistress  of  a  girls'  school.  Oft 
this  ground,  the  same  standard  of  instruction  will  be  required  in  both  cases. 

According  to  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  mistresses  of  girls* 
Bchools  are  to  train  girls  who  are  pupil  teachers  so  as  to  pass  an  examination  in — 

The  Holy  Scriptures  (in  those  schools  in  which  religious  knowledge  is  ex- 
amined). 

tn  English  grammar  and  composition. 

In  general  geography. 

In  the  historical  geography  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  outline  of  English  history. 

In  arithmetic  (written  and  mental). 

In  the  composition  of  the  notes  of  a  lesson,  in  an  account  of  the  organization 
of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  instruction  used,  and  of  an  essay  on  some 
subject  connected  with  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  their  skill  in  the  management  of  a  class  under  instruction,  and  in  their  abi- 
lity to  give  a  gallery  lesson ;  probably,  also,  in  vocal  music  and  drawing. 

Such  being  the  subjects  in  \frhich  instruction  will  have  to  be  given  to  pupil 
teachers  in  the  girls'  school  during  their  apprenticeship,  no  mistress  ought  to  ob- 
tain their  lordships'  third  or  lowest  certificate,  who  is  not  prepared  to  show  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  or  skill  in  these  departments. 

Their  lordships  are  also  of  opinion,  that  these  subjects,  at  least,  should  enter 
into  the  examination  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  an  infant  school. 

The  scale  of  augmentation  for  masters  or  mistresses  of  infant  schools  (who  ob- 
tained certificates)  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  mistresses  of  girls'  schools. 

The  augmentation  of  the  third  or  lowest  certificate  would,  therefore,  vary  from 
X 10  per  annum  to  ^613  65.  Sd.,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  contained  in 
•ihe  minutes. 
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Their  lordships  will  therefore  be  ready  to  examine,  in  the  training  school  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  School  Society,  all  candidates  who  hare 
been  educated  during  one  year  in  that  institution. 

My  lords  will  also  be  prepared  to  cause  candidates  who  have  been  trained^for 
shorter  periods  to  be  examined  in  the  inspectors'  districts,  if  application  be  made 
on  their  behalf  from  the  managers  of  their  schools. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

J.  P.  Kaye  Shuttle wobth. 
Mr.  John  S.  Keynolds,  Hon.  Sec. 


Sntelliginfe. 


Vacant  Exhibitions  at  Oxford.  —  An 
lelection  of  an  exhibitioner  on  the  Michel 
Foundation  at  Queen's  College,  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  October 
next.  Cadidates  must  be  natives  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  who  have  attain- 
ed the  full  age  of  fifteen  and  have  not  ex- 
ceeded the  age  of  twenty  years ;  and  if 
members  of  the  university,  must  not  have 
been  matriculated  longer  than  twelve  ca- 
lendar months. 

At  the  same  time  there  will  be  an  elec- 
tion of  two  exhibitioners  on  the  Bridgman 
Foundation,  open  to  natives  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Wilts. 

Certificates  of  baptism  and  testimonials 
of  good  conduct  must  be  delivered  to  the 
provost  of  the  said  college,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence to  the  dean,  by  the  respective  candi- 
dates, on  or  before  Thursday,  the  2l8t  of 
October.  The  examination  will  commence 
on  Friday  the  22nd|  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Marlborough  College. — ^The  foundation 
stone  of  the  chapel  about  to  be  erected 
within  the  precincts  of  Marlborough  Col- 
lege, has  been  laid  by  the  lord  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  chapel,  which  will  be 
a  pretty  specimen  of  the  eariy  English 
style  of  architecture,  is  to  be  erected  just 
within  the  entrance  to  the  college  ground, 
on  the  right,  immediately  beyond  the  por- 
ter's lodge,  and  wil),  when  completed,  form 
a  handsome  addition  to  the  noble  buildings 
belonging  to  the  establishment. 

The  Government  Aid  to  Education. — The 
Association  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  in 
and  near  Birmingham  having  sent  a  me- 
morial to  the  board  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  requesting  information,  and 
suggesting  a  gradual  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem of  examination  in  favour  of  existing 
masters,  who  have  not  been  trained  in  any 
normal  school,  the  following  reply,  embo- 
dying important  information,  was  returned. 
Addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  Birming- 
ham. 


Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
Council  Office, 
Whitehall,  August  16,  1847. 
Reverend  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  to 
Lord  Morpeth,  as  well  as  of  the  accompa- 
nying memorial  from  the  association  of  the 
parochial  schoolmasters  of  Birmingham, 
and  to  request  that  you  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing explanations  to  the  Association,  or 
communicate  to  them  a  copy  of  this  letter. 
I  apprehend  that  this  memorial  is  founded 
on  a  misconception,  which  it  is  my  duty 
and  pleasure  to  remove.  It  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  inform  you,  that  all 
the  advantages  connected  with  the  educa- 
tion of  pupil  teachers  may  be  enjoyed  by  a 
schoolmaster  who  has  not  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit.  That  portion  of  the  ex- 
planatory letter  to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors 
to  which  the  memorial  refers,  sets  forth 
the  subjects  in  which  schoolmasters  who 
are  candidates  for  certificates  of  merit  must 
be  examined  in  order  to  obtain  such  certi- 
ficates. I  recommend  to  the  association  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  explana- 
tory letter.  It  was  drawn  with  great  con- 
sideration for  the  interests  of  that  class  of 
schoolmasters  who  have  not  been  educated 
in  normal  schools.  My  lords  defer  a  defi- 
nition of  the  subjects  in  which  such  school- 
masters are  to  be  ultimately  examined,  and 
of  the  standard  of  acquirements,  which 
will  then  be  necessary  to  enable  a  school- 
master to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
Committee  of  Council.  All  that  their  lord- 
ships state  is,  that  no  schoolmaster  can 
hold  this  certificate  who  is  not  competent 
to  educate  pupil  teachers  through  the 
whole  time  of  their  apprenticeship,  and 
who  has  not  a  higher,  and  more  accurate, 
and  extensive  range  of  acquirements  than 
are  required  from  queen's  scholars.  Other- 
wise, schoolmasters  would  be  found  hold- 
ing their  lordships'  certificates  whose  at- 
tainments were  inferior  to  queen's  scholars 
who  had  no  such  certificate,  and  who  had 
still  before  them  some  years  of  training  in 
normal  schools  for  the  completion  of  their 
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education.    I  cannot,  therefore,  hold  out 
to  you  any  prospect  that  their  lordships' 
certificate  will  be  granted  to  any  class  of 
schoolmasters  whose  knowledge  and  skill 
are  not  superior  in   all  respects  to  the 
knowledge  and  skill  which  will  be  required 
from  queen's  scholars.    But,  as  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  school- 
master should  possess  a  certificate  of  merit 
in  order  that  he  may  be  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  pupil  teachers,  and  be  re- 
warded by  the  successful  discharge  of  these 
duties  by  an  annual  increase  of  his  stipend 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  apprentices 
trained  by  him.    Their  lordships*  instruc- 
tions to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  on  this 
subject  are,  that  each  inspector  shall,  when 
he  is  directed  to  examine  a  school  with  a 
view  to  the  selection  of  pupil  teachers,  in- 
quire which  of  the  subjects  in  which  the 
pupil  teachers  are  to  be  instructed  the 
*     master  of  the  school  is  then  prepared  to 
profess.    An  examination  paper  will  then 
be  given  to  the  master  on  those  subjects 
which  he  selects.    The  master  may  also 
profess  any  other  subject  not  comprised  in 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  to  appren- 
tices by  the  recent  minutes,  and,  if  he  de- 
sire, he  may  be  examined  in  that  subject. 
The  inspector  will  also  carefully  point  out 
what  are  the  subjects  in  which  pupil  teach- 
ers must  be  prepared  for  examination  in 
each  successive  year  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, and  will  explain  to  the  master  that, 
provided  the  apprentice  be  diligent  and  in- 
telligent, the  success  of  the  apprenticeship 
must  depend  upon   the  master    of  the 
school.    The  inspector  will  then  ascertain 
the  disposition,  and  form  his  own  opinion 
<tf  the  ability  of  the  master  to  prepare  him- 
self to  conduct  the  education  of  the  ap- 
prentices on  those  subjects  which  he  has 
not  professed,  and  on  which  he  has  not 
been  examined.  The  report  of  the  inspector 
on  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  on  the 
examination  papers  of  the  master,  together 
with  his  estimate  of  the  disposition  and 
ability  of  the  master  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  education  of  the  apprentices,  will  be 
among  the  chief  grounds  on  which  their 
lordships  will  determine  whether  they  can 
grant  stipends  to  public  teachers  in  the 
school,  and  an  annual  increase  of  the  sa- 
lary of  the  master,  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  apprentices  educated  by  him. 
The  master  may  in  following  years  of  the 
apprenticeship  in  like  manner  profess  and 
be  examined  in  any  of  the  remaining  sub- 
jects in  which  pupil  teachers  are  to  be  in- 
structed. If,  therefore,  there  are  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Parochial  School  Masters'  As- 
sociation at  Birmingham  who  despair  of 
Success,  if  they  now  present  themselves  at 
any  public  examination  as  candidates  for 
certificates  of  merit,  there  remains  open 
to  them  a  path  of  useful  exertion  and  of 


progressive  rewards,  which  may  enable 
them,  in  the  course  of  the  apprenticeship 
of  their  pupil  teachers,!  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  examination  for  certificates,  and 
thus  to  secure  the  conditional  augmentation 
of  salary  awarded  to  the  schoolmasters  who 
hold  certificates.  As  it  is  important  that 
no  misunderstanding  should  exist  on  this 
subject,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  aay 
use  of  this  letter  which  you  may  think 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  masters 
of  elementary  schools. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  reverend  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  « 

J.  K.  Shuttlbwortr. 

Queen's  CoUege,  London,  (so  named  by 
royal  permission)  for  granting  Certificates 
of  Qualification  to  Grovemesses ;  a  Branch 
of  the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution. 
The  committee  have  always  been  of  opi- 
nion that  the  governesses  of  England  can- 
not be  permanently  benefited,  until  the 
qualified  members  of  the  profession  are 
able  to  produce  some  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  merits,  and  the  less  competent  can 
obtain  an  adequate  and  orderly  preparation 
for  their  work. 

In  order  that  the  first  of  these  benefits 
may  be  secured,  and  that  there  may  be 
sound  deliberation  as  to  the  best  means  of 
effecting  the  other,  the  committee  have 
sought  the  co-operation  of  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, most  of  them  connected  with  a 
metropolitan  college,  many  of  them  emi- 
nent for  their  professional  abilities — all  of 
them  experienced  in  some  department  of 
instruction. 

The  gentlemen  will  superintend  the  exa- 
mination of  any  lady,  who  shall  desire  to 
prove  her  qualification  for  teaching  any 
particular  branch  of  knowledge,  and,  if 
satisfied  of  her  competency,  will  grant  a 
certificate. 

The  examination  will  not  be  public,  and 
will  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  parties  examined. 

The  certificate  will  express  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  as 
to  the  qualification  of  the  lady  who  is  exa- 
mined, in  his  branch  of  instruction ;  but 
without  the  least  reference  to  her  merits, 
as  compared  with  those  of  any  other  go- 
verness who  may  be  examined  at  the  same 
time. 

For  the  present,  the  committee  are  en-  ' 
abled,  through  the  kindness  of  the  gentle- 
men who  undertake  the  examination,  to 
offer  the  certificate  free  of  any  charge; 
they  cannot,  however,  promise  that,  here- 
after, they  may  not  be  forced  to  make  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  gentlemen  engaged 
in  laborious  professions  which  may  require 
some  remuneration. 

It  will  be  needful  to  obtain  rooms  for 
the  examinations,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
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hereafter  be  used  for  lectures  and  claitet; 
it  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  procure  eligible 
premises  near  to  those  now  occupied  by 
the  society.  To  meet  this  demand,  to  pro- 
eure  the  necessary  apparatus  and  books, 
and  to  secure  advantages  to  governesses  in 
any  future  and  more  general  scheme  of 
education,  it  is  proposed  immediately  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  college  fund. 

The  committee  earnestly  hope  that  the 
measures  ^hich  they  propose  may  afford 
considerable  comfort  and  security  to  pa- 
.rents.  They  cannot,  indeed,  relieve  any 
mother  or  guardian  of  her  natural  respon- 
sibility ;  they  cannot  engage  to  give  any 
sufficient  information  respecting  the  moral 
character,  temper,  skill  in  management,  of 
the  governesses  to  whom  they  grant  cer- 
tificates. An  experienced  examiner  may 
make  observations  upon  some  such  points, 
which  will  not  be  without  their  value ;  but 
all  that  he  can  positively  answer  for  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  governess  on  the  subject 
whicH  she  professes  to  teach.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  sorry  to  diminish — ^they 
would  gladly  increase — the  diligence  oif 
parents  in  making  inquiries  respecting 
those  to  whom  they  commit  their  children. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly 
undertaken  to  form  a  committee,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  examinations 
shall  be  conducted  :^- 

DavidThomas  Ansted,Esq.,M.A.,F.R.S.» 
Professor  of  Geology,  K.C.L. 

William  Sterndale  Bennett,  Esq.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Dr.  Beolchi. 

Dr.  Bern  ays.  Professor  of  German  Lite- 
rature, K.C.L. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Biggs,  M.A. 

Isidore  Brasseur,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
French  Literature,  K.C.L. 

The  Rev.  Robert  William  Browne,  M.A.y 
Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  K.C.L. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Ainslie  Cock,  M<A., 
Mathematical  Tutor,  K.C.L. 

Thomas  Cowper,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Me- 
efaanics,  K.C.L. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Grainger  Hall,  MA«» 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  K.C.L. 

John  Hnllah,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Vocal 
Idusic,  K.C.L. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  M.A.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Training  College,  Battersea. 

Samuel  Laurence,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  M'Caul,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  K.C.L. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  K.C.L. 

Paul  A.  Mulready,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Grenfell  Nicolay, 
F.R.G.S.,  Librarian,  K.C.L. 

The  Rev.  E.  Plumptre,  M.A.,  Chap,K.C.L. 

George  Richmond,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench, 
M,A.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  K.C.L. 


The  Honorary  Secretary. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  governesses  will  tsle 
a  deep  interest  in  this  effort  to  elevate  the 
character  and  respectability  of  the  proln- 
sion. 

The  Committee  of  Education  will  meet 
in  October,  and  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  names  of  all  ladies  seeking  a  certificatt. 

Worceiter  DioceMui  Board  qf  Edtteaium. 
•—A  very  important  special  meeting  of  this 
board  was  held  in  the  chapter- house,  to  o(i»- 
sider  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the  basis  of 
the  training  institution,  so  as  to  render  it  ca- 
pable of  receiving  assistance  from  the  Con^ 
mittee  of  Council.  It  would  appear  from 
the  minutes,  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  would  be  granted  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  in  aid  of  the  building,  and  that 
the  support  of  it  would  also  be  much  a^ 
sisted  by  payments  made  from  the  same 
fond  on  behalf  of  every  queen's  schtte 
trained  in  the  institution.  The  meeting 
after  much  deliberation,  came  to  the  fot 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Lyttelton :— "  That  it  is  the  opinioa 
of  this  board,  that  it  would  be  highly  ad* 
vantageous  to  the  cause  of  education  ia 
this  diocese,  that  a  training  school  should 
be  established  in  a  central*  situation,  avail* 
able  to  the  whole  diocese,  under  the  rega* 
lations,  and  open  to  the  advantages^  1^ 
out  by  the  late  government  minutes ;  aad 
that,  with  a  view  to  that  object,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  a  general  meeting  of  the  two 
archdeaconries  be  held  at  Birmingham  oil 
Thursday,  October  7,  at  one  o'clock.  Tha 
lord  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the  chair." 

Welth  Orammm'  School.^^ThToa^  the 
munificence  of  Thomas  Phillips,  £iq.,  oC 
Brunswick  Square,  London,  a  native  of 
Wales,  a  Welsh  grammar  school  has  latdy 
been  endowed,  which  is  to  be  established 
at  Llandovery,  for  the  education  of  twenty 
free  scholars,  natives  of  the  dioceses  of  St* 
Davids  and  Llandaff.  This  benevolent 
gentleman  being  aware  of  the  great  defi- 
ciency existing  in  Wales,  of  elementary  in* 
struction  in  the  Welsh  language,  combined 
with  a  classical  education,  has  supplied  tha 
want,  and  by  the  at>ove  excellent  institu- 
tion has  provided  all  that  is  needful  for  tha 
training  of  youths  for  the  Welsh  ministry^ 
to  enable  them  to  write  and  compose  in 
their  native  language  with  elegance  and  wb" 
curacy,  which  is  not  only  required  in  tha 
pulpit,  but  from  the  number  of  periodicals 
which  are  published  monthly  in  the  Welsh 
language,  it  is  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  qualified  writers  belonging  to 
the  established  Church.  The  master  is  to 
be  in  full  orders,  but  is  not  to  undertaka 
any  weekly  parochial  duties,  and  has  tha 
privilege  of  instructing  as  many  pay  echo* 
lars  as  will  not  be  injunous  to  tkoae  on 
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the  endowment.  (Theletmedbishop  of  St. 
Davids  is  the  visitor,  and  a  public  exami- 
nation will  take  place  at  stated  periods. 
The  instruction  will  comprise  the  Welsh, 
English,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. We  are  happy  to  find  that  a  weal- 
thy and  benevolent  gentleman  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales  is  in  his  own  person  emu- 
lating the  patrons  of  education  in  the  High- 
lands, where  Gaelic  schools  are  supported 
bj  Her  Majesty  and  the  noble  natives  of 
^at  country,  and  where  the  language  is 
used  as  the  medium  of  religious  instruction 
aa  well  as  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life. 

TVotntfi^  /iM/t/u/ton^-— The  following  in- 
formation, in  addition  to  the  particulars 
printed  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  at 
p.  S53,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  National 
Society. 

The  Salisbury  board  wish  to  make  their 
fsmale  training  institution  open  to  go- 
vernment inspection,  and  have  invited  the 
inspector,  in  order  that  he  may  report 
on  the  institution,  under  a  hope  that  it 
will  be  found  such  as  the  Committee  of 
Council  will  approve.  The  board  will  be 
ready  to  make  any  reasonable  additions  and 
improvements  that  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil may  recommend.  There  are  at  present 
30  pupils  in  training.  The  institution  has 
now  been  open  six  years  and  a  half;  96 
pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  52  recom- 
mended to  schools. 

The  York  and  Ripon  boards  are  desirous 
of  providing  additional  accommodation  fbr 
44  pupils,  so  as  to  raise  to  100  the  number 
that  can  be  received  into  their  training  in- 
BtituUon  at  York. 

The  Canterbury  Training  Institution 
has  sent  out,  since  its  establishment  in 
1840,  39  male  and  45  female  teachers. 
There  are  now  in  training  10  male  and 
II  female  teachers.  Some  of  the  fe- 
males are  accommodated  at  the  national 
Idiools ;  the  rest  reside  in  lodgings.  Very 
handsome  and  commodious  model  sdhools 
are  about  to  be  erected,  with  residences 
for  the  teachers ;  the  residences  will  con- 
tain dormitories  for  pupil  teachers.  These 
model  schools  will  aflford  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  pupils  in  training  to  practise 
the  art  of  teaching.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  training  institution  may  be  founded 
ivhich  will  be  on  such  a  scale  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  late  minutes  of 
council. 

It  appears'from  the  report  of  the  Oxford 
txMird  that  the  training  institution  fbr  mas- 
ters at  Summertown,  Oxford,  halB  sent  out 
a  larger  number  of  masters  than  usual. 
The  institution  fbr  mistresses,  at  Kidllng- 
ton,  however,  has  not  been  well  filled. 
The  Bucks  board  has  been  incorporated 
"with  the  Oxford  board,  thus  making  the 
board  co-extensive  with  the  diocese. 


•  From  the  report*  of  the  Durham  Dio- 
cesan Society,  it  appears  that  iSl95  has 
been  voted  during  the  past  year  in  grants 
for  building  school  rooms,  and  £1 1  towards, 
the  general  expenses  of  maintaining  schools. 
"  The  committee  confidently  anticipate  a 
eonsiderable  accession  of  benefit  to  the  pa- 
rochial schools  "  from  the  training  school 
at  Durham.  The  report  very  properly 
calls  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  every  school  conveyed 
to  trustees,  and  states  that  great  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  from  this  not  having  been  • 
attended  to  in  former  years ;  and  adds  that 
some  few  schools  to  which  the  Durham 
society  had  contributed  have  been  lost  to 
the  church  through  want  of  legal  convey- 
ance. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Lon- 
don board,  that  its  funds  at  present  are, 
with  the  exception  of  office  expenses, 
wholly  expended  on  the  maintenance  of 
pupil  teachers  at  schools  in  the  diocese. 
The  board  has  recently  set  forth  an  address 
proposing  to  raise  a  fund  for  promoting  the 
erection  of  *'  fifty  new  school  rooms  with 
residences  where  practicable ;  for  maintain- 
ing and  improving  schools  which  already 
exist  in  necessitous  districts,  until  they  are 
in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  go-^ 
vemment  assistance ;  and  to  assist  in  open-, 
ing  and  fitting-up  hired  rooms  for  national 
schools,*  as  well  as  to  contribute  towards 
maintaining  evening  or  day  schools  for  des- 
titute and  neglected  children  (commonly 
called]Ragged  Schools)." 

In  the  report  of  the  Winchester  board, 
it  is  stated  that  the  training'  institution  at 
Winchester  has  sent  out  10  masters  during 
the  past  year,  the  average  period  of  whose 
training  has  been  one  year  and  three  quar- 
ters. The  board  regret  the  loss  the  insti- 
tution has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  D.  J.  Waugh,  the  late  principal,  and 
have  appointed  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  to  succeed  him. 
The  board  continue  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  schools  for  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  classes,  and 
have  added  four  more  schools  of  this  kind 
to  their  list  of  schools  in  union  with  the 
board.  The  report  states  further,  that  al- 
though the  board  has  not  been  able  to  vote 
grants  in  aid  of  erecting  schools,  the  annual 
subscriptions  **  have  continued  to  maka 
that  steady  progression  noted  in  the  last 
report." 

The  York  board  state  In  thdr  report 
that  the  chief  event  of  the  year  has  been 
the  completion  of  the  new  training  schools 
at  a  cost  of  £12,000,  and  calculated  to  ac^ 
commodate  56  pupils.  It  appears  also,  that 
a  building  contiguous  to  the  training  sdhool 
is  neariy  completed  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  yeomen  and  others.  After  giving 
an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  local 
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boards, — the  report  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  accords  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  last  report  of 
the  National  Society ; — 
■  "  Your  committee  are  persuaded  that 
amidst  the  conflicting  statements  and  theo- 
ries on  the  subject  of  education  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  system  pursued  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  as  the  organ  of  the  Church, 
is  the  safest,  the  soundest,  the  holiest. 
Your  committee  cannot  admit  the  princi- 
ple of  separating  secular  and  religious  edu- 
cation ;  they  belieye  that  education,  to  be 
worth  any  thing,  must  be  in  all  its  partA 
essentially  religious.  That  as  the  mind  ex- 
pands for  the  acquisition  of  human  know, 
ledge,  so  also  in  the  same  Tproportion  it 
should  expand  for  the  reception  of  Divine 
truth ;  that  in  fact  all  learning  should  be 
the  handmaid  of  religion  :  that  history,  if 
rightly  studied,  will  be  regarded  as  the  ac- 
count of  God's  dealings  with  His  creatures 
wherein  we  see  the  gain  of  godliness,  the 
misery  of  sin ;  that  geography  is  useful  not 
merely  as  describing  the  proportions  of 
land  and  water,  the  shape  of  countries,  and 
the  size  of  empires,  nor  yet  again  merely 
as  serviceable  to  commercial  enterprise  and 
naval  glory,  but  that  it  has  still  holier  uses, 
as  a  Witness  to  the  accuracy  of  prophecy, 
and  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  Holy 
writ.  Again,  that  science,  arithmetic,  ma- 
thematics are  to  be  pursued  not  merely  as 
clearing  the  head  for  business,  and  malting 
us  wordly-wise,  as  worshippers  of  mammon ^ 
but  rather  as  quiclcening  our  apprehensions 
for  the  perception  of  religious  truth,  and 
for  detecting  the  fallacies  of  error ;  that  in 
some  such  way  as  this  knowledge  may  and 
ought  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  growth 
of  religion  in  the  heart,  otherwise  it  only 
puffeth  up  and  edlfieth  not.  Besides,  the 
work  of  Christian  education  is  not  achieved 
merely  by  the  inculcation  of  holy  precepts 
at  stated  intervals,  or  by  the  delivery  of  a 
set  of  dogmatic  lessons  on  points  of  doc- 
trine ;  it  is  a  work  of  training,  as  well  as 
teaching;  the  conscientious  teacher  of 
youth  must  watch  the  risings  of  evil,  and, 
as  occasion  serves,  directly  and  indirectly, 
strive  to  regulate  the  habits,  to  correct  the 
tastes,  and  to  give  a  christian  tone  to  the 
dispositions  of  his  pupils. 

"  We  dare  not,  then,  regard  religion  as  a 
subject  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  work  of  education ;  nay  rather 
with  us  it  enters  into  every  thing,  it  gives 
reality  and  effect  to  all  we  do  Or  teach, — it 
is,  as  it  were,  the  covering]  of  God's  spirit, 
which  we  would  draw  over  the  whole^ 
adorning,  hallowing,  blessing  all." 

Osford  Church  of  England  Library  and 
Reading  Room. — The  arrangements  for 
establishing  a  reading  room  and  library  in 


connection  with  the  Church  of  England, 
are  now  complete,  and  a  room  will  be  open- 
ed for  the  reception  of  the  members  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  week.  The  object  of  this 
association  is  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
library  of  books,  which  shall  be  fitted  for 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  mem- 
bers, especial  reference  being  had  to  works 
of  a  religious  character.  The  following  are 
the  principal  rules  : — That  any  person,  be- 
ing a  bona  fide  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  shall  subscribe  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  one  guinea  per  annum,  and 
shall  be  approved  of  by  the  committee, 
shall  be  an  associate  member.  That  any 
person  recommended  by  a  membel*  Of  the 
society,  and  approved  by  the  committee, 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  reading  room,  bj 
the  payment  of  two  shillings  per  quarter, 
such  payment  to  be  made  in  advance. 
That  any  person  recommended  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  and  approved  by  the 
committee,  shall  be  member  of  the  lendr 
ing  library  by  the  payment  of  sixpence 
each  quarter,  such  payment  to  be  made  ia 
advance.  That  any  person  under  the  age 
of  18,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  clerigy- 
man  of  his  parish,  be  admitted  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  lending  library,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  one  penny  per  month,  such  pay- 
ment to  be  made  in  advance.  That  the 
management  of  the  society  be  vested  in 
a  committee  consisting  of  ten  associate 
members,  three  of  whom  at  least  shall  be 
parochial  clergymen,  to  come  in  by  ro- 
tation according  to  the  date  of  the  bi- 
shop's license  for  one  year.  That  the 
committee  shall  hold  a  meeting  upon  the 
first  Monday  in  every  month,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  or  admitting  members,  of 
the  society;  selecting  new  books,  pam- 
phlets, periodicals,  and  newspapers,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  any-  other  genend 
business  which  may  arise;  and  that  no 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  or  newspa* 
pers,  shall  be  admitted,  to  which  two  out 
of  the  parochial  clergy  officially  on  the  com- 
mittee, may  object  at  such  meeting.  That 
a  more  special  meeting. of  the  committee 
be  held  upon  the  first  Monday  after  eveiy 
quarter  day,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  society's  accounts. 

Gladly  should  we  hail  the  day  when 
some  such  institution  as  the  above  might 
be  found  in  every  town,  and  indeed  in 
every  village  throughout  the  lan().  It  is 
of  little  use  to  teach  people  to  read,  except 
we  provide  them  afterwards  with  propet 
books.  There  is  no  better,  and  certainly 
no  easier  way  of  promoting  sound  educa- 
tion than  by  the  establishment  of  church 
libraries  and  reading  rooms.  We  should 
much  like  to  see  a  good  catalogue. 
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POOR  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON.— iZc^^erf  Schools. 

No.  3. 

Whbn  Vfe  hate  any  body  or  any  thing,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  deceive 
onrselves  by  the  notion,  that  it  is  not  the  man  or  thing  which  we  detest,  so 
much  as  some  circumstance  or  another  connected  therewith.  Thus,  I  never 
met  with  any  one  who  reproached  himself  with  past  neglect,  or  was 
ashamed  of  the  efforts  of  others,  who  did  not  seize  on  the  name  "  ragged 
schools,"  and  passing  by  the  direct  and  acknowledged  benefits  rendered 
by  these  schools,  and  the  improvement  perceptible  both  in  the  children 
and  the  neighbourhood  through  their  efforts,  fasten  upon  and  exaggerate 
this  into  a  real  grievance.  Unhappy,  unfortunate,  injudicious,  ill- chosen, 
and  a  host  of  other  negative  objections  one  is  doomed  to  hear  applied  to  it. 
And  this  uttered  in  self-complacent  tones  by  a  faultless  specimen  of  neat 
respectability,  whose  snowy  cravat  and  unexceptionable  gloves  have  never 
beensoiledby  contact  with  any  thing  less  spruce  and  decorous  than  themselves. 
Sometimes  the  objection  takes  a  more  definite  form,  and  it  is  charged  with 
being  not  respectable,  or  ungenteel,  or  positively  vulgar.  Whether  re- 
spectable or  no  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  this  much  abused 
word  is  a  word  of  morals,  not  of  etiquette,  and  belongs  to  something  more 
real  than  the  froth  and  thin  varnish  of  society :  vulgar  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be,  and  vulgar,  because  appropriate.  The  founders  of  these  schools^ 
knowing  that  the  children  to  be  rescued  from  sin  were  of  the  vulgar  sort ; 
conscious,  perhaps,  that  they  themselves  were  of  the  same  order,  and  that 
though  the  work  was  vulgar — to  the  shame  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
perform  it— -though  vulgar,  far  from  common,  they  avoided  the  miserable  pe- 
dantry of  an  inappropriate  title,  and  choosing  vnth  proper  taste  a  vulgar  name 
lor  a  vulgar  subject, sidopted  the  fitting  term  "ragged  schools."  It  is  true  that 
a  long  compound  might  have  been  selected,  but  all  such  sesquipedalian  words 
are  contracted  in  common  speech,  and  there  would  have  been  no  security 
against  some  such  amusing  elision  taking  place  in  this,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  names  of  some  other  societies.  In  short,  I  maintain  that  the  name  i» 
singularly  well  chosen — that  it  points  out  with  precision  the  class,  for 
whose  benefit  the  schools  were  intended,  and  that  to  say,  that  the  temt 
conveys  the  notion  of  its  scholars  remaining  in  rags  is  as  absurd  as  to 
afiSrm,  that  because  the  "  National  Society  "  is  intended  for  the  education 
of  children  of  the  lower  orders,  that  therefore  its  scholars  are  bound  to 
remain  poor,  and  that  their  advancement  in  life  supplies  any  objection  to 
the  name  by  which  the  society  has  chosen  to  be  known.  But  in  fsct^ 
though  the  cavils  of  such  objectors  are  aimed  at  the  name,  their  opposition  i» 
directed  against  the  thing.  Men  who  have  made  no  effort  to  better  liie 
degraded  classes  of  their  fellows  are  ashamed  when  they  see  around  them 
the  success  of  others,  because  such  success  tacitly,  though  pointedly, 
reproves  their  supineness.  Long  and  urgent  were  the  entreaties  of  the 
master  of  one  of  these  schools,  before  he  was  permitted  to  bring  a  select 
number  of  the  better  clothed  among  his  scholars  to  the  church,  near  which 
the  school  was  established.  The  rector  refused  to  believe  that  any  thing 
could  be  done  for  children  so  forlorn ;  and  though,  in  the  end,  the  perse^ 
verance  of  the  master  prevailed,  and  those  whom  the  bounty  of  a  la^  and 
her  father  had  clothed,  are  now  allowed  to  be  present  at  th^  own  pariah 
church,  the  hostility  of  the  incumbent  is  hardly  mitigated  by  the  doftncf 
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and  order  of  his  young  hearers.     These  experiments,  however,  have  amply 
proved  the  love  for  learning,  and  the  capacity  of  the  most  neglected  chil- 
dren.  They  have  shown  how  such  children  may  be  reached  and  influenced, 
how  the  task  of  educating  them  may  best  be  carried  forward ;   and  have 
furnished  the  most  sceptical  with  abundant  instances  of  reformation  to 
encourage,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  most  timid,  and  to  disarm  the  hostility  of 
the  most  inveterate  opponents.     From  the  success  of  these  efforts,  we  may 
now  gather  courage  to  follow  in  their  steps,  and  their  struggles  and  errors 
supply  us  with  rules  for  conducting  similar  schools,  without  the  necessary 
drawbacks  occasioned  by  their  inexperience.   For  though  their  efforts  have 
anticipated  any  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  gather  in 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  abject  poor,  they  have 
anticipated,  not  precluded,  such  attempts.     Whether  the  number  of  des- 
titute children  is  rightly  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand,  or  whether  it 
extends,  as  some  have  calculated,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
the  existing  ragged  schools  have  done  but  little  to  benefit  this  enormous 
mass  of  infant  degradation.     The  founders  of  these  schools  have  opened 
the  way ;  they  have  shown  that  the  improvement  of  this  wretched  class  of 
children  maybe  effected.     They  have  as  yet  done  little  more.     Their  own 
conviction  is,  that  space  and  opportunity  are  given  for  more  extended 
efforts,  that  "  As  things  now  are  there  is  enough  for  all  to  do  ;"*  and  while: 
they  feel  no  narrow  ambition  of  monopolizing  the  current  of  charity,  they 
call  for  help  from  every  quarter,  to  save,  to  educate,  to  train  to  virtue,  these 
young  outcasts.     It  cannot  be  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be  the 
last  to  answer  this  cry  for  help — it  cannot  be  that  the  Body  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  still  so  visibly  works,  should  respond  feebly  or  hesitatingly 
to  the  wants  of  her  children — destitute,  outcast,  degraded,  fast  sinking,  it 
may  be,  into  heathenism,  yet  still  her  children.    Her  watchfulness  for  calls 
such  as  these — her  readiness  to  undertake  such  duties,  are  to  many  the  living 
proof,  that  the  boast  so  often  on  the  lips  of  disputants  is  something  more 
than  a  boast ; — that  she  is,  as  God's  church  ever  has  been.  The  Church- 
and  home  of  the  poor.     All  will  readily  admit,  that  the  children  to  be  chiefly 
benefited  by  these  schools  claim  the  Church's  care  and  sympathy ;  many,, 
however,  forget  the  additional  truth,  that,  so  long  as  this  sympathy  and 
care  is  withheld,  we  inflict  upon  them  a  positive  wrong.     We  may  injure 
the  poorer  classes,  as  much  by  our  neglect  as  by  measures  aimed  directly 
against  them ;  indeed,  injury  almost  always  takes  the  former  shape — their 
poverty  preserves  them  from  suffering  much  from  the  latter.     The  injury 
of  neglect,  however,  is  often  as  real  as  positive  barbarity.     In  all  our 
iBchemes  of  benevolence  in  the  way  of  a  better  education,  we  are  bound  to- 
remember,  that  every  improvement  in  the  training  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders,  without  corresponding  care  for  the  education  of  the  lowest  class, 
sinks  that  class  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  by  so  much  as  it  has  im- 
proved and  benefited  the  class  above,  it  makes  their  interests  more  irre- 
concilable, destroys  the  feeble  remains  of  sympathy,  and  at  length  creates 
imeztinguishable  hostility .f    New  streets,  widened  thoroughfiires,  often 

♦  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  p.  14. 

t  "One  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  education  of  the  people  is,  that  even  educating 
them  a  little  enables  rich  and  poor  to  understand  each  other  better ;  in  fact,  to  live 
more  harmoniously  together."  The  Claims  of  labour.  **  Education  is  of  great  importance 
to  strengthen  the  relations  between  the  master  and  the  man.  The  relation  between 
the  educated  workman  and  the  employer  is  generally  much  stronger  than  between  the 
unedueated  workman  arid  his  etaployer,**— Report  of  Poor  Law  ComnmtUmers  on  the 
Draining  qf  Pauper  Children,  p.  12. 
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inflict  fresh  misery  upon  those  wretched  heings,  whose  degradation  makes 
them  of  no  account  to  a  wealthy  trading  community.  It  is  our  duty  as 
christians  to  see  that  our  well  intentioned  schemes  to  benefit  a  part  of  our 
fellows,  do  not  also  in  themselves  increase  the  evils  which  press  upon  other 
portions  of  society. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  I  think  that  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that,  whilst  the  number  of  destitute  children  in  London  shows  the 
great  need  of  new  ^chools,  the  success  which,  on  the  whole,  has  attended 
the  efforts  to  rescue  these  children  from  their  ignorance,  is  a  proof  how 
much  may  be  done  by  zeal  and  earnestness.  I  have  no  wish  to  represent 
the  work  as  one  unattended  by  difficulty.  Indeed,  it  seems  a  characteristic 
of  duty,  that  it  should  be  always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  difficult  of 
performance,  since,  in  the  doing  of  duty  consists  our  probation,  and  pro- 
bation implies  trial,  and  is  made  up  of  difficulties.  To  say  then  that  a 
work  is  difficult  is  only  to  assert  that  it  may  be  a  duty,  and  hence  the 
presence  of  such  difficulty  becomes  a  motive  for  exertion,  not  a  ground  for 
despondency.  This,  however,  is  a  task,  comparatively  easy  of  accom- 
plishment. The  children  to  be  educated  abound.  We  have  the  success 
of  others  to  encourage  us.  It  is  a  work  to  which  the  Church  is  expressly 
called.  It  is  an  act  of  mercy  which  God  has  promised  especially  to  bless.* 
Whilst,  in  addition  to  this,  the  readiness  with  which  the  poor  respond  to 
the  voice  of  sympathy,  and  their  lively  gratitude  for  kindness,  lighten  the 
work  of  reformation. t 

The  last  report  of  the  "  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,"  encou- 
rages us  to. hope,  that  at  length  something  will  be  done  by  the  Church  for 
the  improvement  of  the  swarms  of  children  yet  unsupplied  with  teachers 
and  school- room.  After  quoting  *'  the  words  of  a  report  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency, made  by  a  county  prison  board  in  North  Britain,"  it  adds,  "  It 
has  been  estimated,  that  there  are  several  thousands  of  such  children  in 


♦  Matt,  xviii,  5. 

t  Although  many  of  the  agents  of  the  "  City  Missionary  Society,"  have  laboured  zea- 
lously in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  destitute  children,  1  regret  to  say,  that  the 
constitution  of  this  society  offers  perpetual  encouragement  to  underrate  the  good  qua- 
lities and  to  exaggerate  the  evil  characteristics  of  the  poor.  There  is  a  necessity  created 
for  display  and  excitement,  which  cravings  are  fed  by  statements  of  opposition  which 
have  never  existed,  and  of  brutality  which  is  purely  imaginary.  The  heroes  of  romance 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  history,  and,  where  a  bounty  is  offered  for  adventures, 
nothing  is  easier  for  a  man  than  to  fancy  himself  the  victim  of  phantom  foes,  or  to 
dream  of  conquests  over  visionary  persecutors.  The  reports  of  this  society  will  illus- 
trate this  remark,  even  if  the  pamphlets  of  some  of  its  agents  are  not  allowed  their 
proper  weight  as  evidence.  But  the  injury  caused  by  this  fashion  of  exaggeration  is  not 
cionfined  to  the  reports  of  that  society ;  other  publications  take  up  and  retail  their  pretty 
stories,  which,  even  if  substantially  true,  are  brought  forward,  j?o  as  to  giv^  a  false  idea 
of  the  poor.  Some  of  their  stories  may  be  true ;  but  when  we  read  in  a  popular  publi 
cation,  that  "  the  missionary — when  he  began  his  domiciliary  visits  in  "Westminster — 
was  received  with  great  jealousy  and  open  threats  of  vengeance,"  that  "  the  people 
could  not  understand  how  any  person  in  his  station  should  come  about  them  imless  or 
some  selfish  purpose ;  nor  could  they  believe  that  their  children  should  be  invited  to  go 
to  school,  unless  to  make  a  job  of  them  ;"  that  *'  their  notion  was,  that  ihe  free  schools 
were  a  new  trick  on  the  part  of  the  rich  to  squeeze  the  poor !"  but  that  "  with  the 
quiet  perseverance  of  a  Scotsman,  Walker  combated  with,  and  ultimately  vanquished 
these  fancies ;"  {Chambers*  Edinburgh  Journal^  No,  1 90.)  I  would  remark,  that  the  only 
fancy  existed  in  the  brain  of  the  narrator;  that  all  this  parade  of  hostility  is  the  moon- 
shine and  invention  which  is  acceptable  to  this  society;  that  whilst,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  poor,  I  disbelieve  the  necessity  for  all  this  extraordinary  perseverance  in  the 
one  Scotsman,  I  freely  acknowledge  the  self-complacency  of  the  other  Scotsman,  who  has 
recorded  the  feats  of  his  countryman. 
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and  about  fhe  metropolis,  and  the  difficulty  of  containing  them,  owing  to 
their  vagrant  habits,  within  the  limits  of  any  defined  parochial  district, 
renders  it  necessary  to  adopt  extraordinary  means,  if  that  unfortunate  dass 
of  our  fellow  creatures  is  to  be  reached  at  all  by  the  influence  of  the  chris- 
tian teacher."     What  these  "  extraordinary  means  "  may  be  we  are  not 
informed,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  step  will  be  taken 
to  aid  in  arresting  the   gigantic  evil.     The  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
parochial  system  is  acknowledged.     How  far  the    legal  aspect  of  the 
Church — ^by  which  it  is  regarded  only  as  "  the  establishment/'  and  the 
**  cure  of  souls"  sinks  to  a  mere  freeh(^d — encounters  the  efforts  to  gather 
in  the  destitute  myriads,  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  parochial  priest, 
and  wholly  removed  from  his  control — they  who  have  been  most  active  in 
remedying  past  neglect  are  painfully  aware  of.     It  meets  and  obstructs  the 
zeal  of  the  bishop  and  the  bounty  of  the  layman ;  at  every  step  it  frustrates 
many  a  scheme  of  benevolence,  and  represses  and  chills  the  charity  that 
would  supply  churches  and  schools  for  our  fast  increasing  population. 
If,  however,  despite  these  fetters  upon  good  will,  we  are  now  to  make  any 
movement  worthy  of  the  Church,  and  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  poorest 
class,  we  must  remember  that  our  first  needs  are  not  eligible  sites  and  snug 
respectable  buildings,  but  men  in  earnest,  men  of  self-denying  lives,  men 
of  simple  habits,  men  whose  whole  soul  is  poured  into  their  work,  rather 
than  enamoured  of  traditional  forms,  men  who  love  and  sympathize  with 
the  poor,  and  so  are  able  to  draw  around  them  those  whom  no  man  eareth 
for :  in  a  word,  we  need  the  living  agents  which  the  Church,  if  a  reality, 
should  mould,  which  the  Church  does  mould,  but  which,  after  moulding, 
we  rarely  care  to  employ.     Such  men  we  want,  not  brick,  mortar,  and 
enticing  street  gothic,  which,  though  gold  may  procure,  it  cannot  vivify. 
In  a  dirty  street,  made  up   of  houses  dilapidated,  but  swarming  with 
people,  fetid  for  want  of  a  common  sewer,  and  bearing  marks  of  a  per- 
petual pestilence,  more  fearful  than  physical  disease:  among  men  and 
women  sullen  through  neglect,  and  children  orphaned,  or,  worse,  linked  to 
degraded  fathers  and  mothers,  in  an  old  stable  and  skittle  ground,  white- 
washed, boarded,  and  rudely  fitted  for  a  school,  you  may  find  a  group  of 
fifty  children,  clean,  tidy,  respectful,  attentive,  industrious,  now  daily 
exercising  moral  control,   and   controled  and  ruled  by  a  consciousness 
that  they  are  not  utterly  outcast :  snatched  for  the  most  part  from  habits 
of  vice  and  crime — formerly  like  all  around  them,  squidid,  ragged,  apa- 
thetic.    If  you  seek  the  charm  of  their  reformation,  I  would  say,  they 
have  one  over  them  who  loves  them ;  not  a  man  of  refinement,  but,  better 
far — a  man  of  earnestness.     Such  indeed  are  the  men  and  women  best 
fitted  for  this  work.     If  you  have  a  wish  to  influence  any  class  of  incU- 
yiduals,  you  can  only  do  so  through  motives  appreciable  by  that  class.    If 
you  would  reach  them  through  human  agents,  this  can  only  be  done  by 
agents  who  sympathize  with  them ;  and  men  usually  sympathize  with  each 
other  in  proportion  as  they  are  near  each  other  in  station.    There  may  be 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  it  is  a  rule  notwithstanding.     The  most  suceeas- 
fiil  teachers  that  I  have  met  with,  are  of  the  class  just  above  the  children 
they  teach — ^rather  less  ragged,  rather  more  cleanly,  rather  better  informed. 
Their  earnestness  in  the  work  is  the  first  requisite,  and  stands  in  the  place 
of  a  whole  folio  sheet  of  rules  and  regulations.    This  earnestness  can 
only  spring  from  love  for  the  children  they  are  to  mould  and  reform,  and 
love  soon  renders  punishment  unnecessary.     In  these  schools,  cane  and' 
rod  and  leather  strap  are,  I  believe,  unknown.    The  children  are  far  more 
open  to  kind  treatment  than  to  harsh  usage ;  to  the  latter  they  bare  been 
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long  but  too  much  accustomed,  and  so  are  hardened  to  it;  the  former  they 
perhaps  experience  for  the  first  time.  When  you  have  found  a  fitting 
master,  every  thing  else  is  easy.  In  these  schools,  if  in  any,  the  master  is 
the  school.  These  children  are  so  pervious  to  sympathy,  that  they  readily 
fashion  themselves  after  the  example  of  their  teachers.  But,  in  selecting 
a  master,  one  caution  may  be  worth  attending  to.  Men  broken  by  adver- 
sity are  often  soured  in  the  process,  and  these,  of  all  others,  are  the  least 
capable  of  training  children  aright.  It  will  be  necessary,  not  only  to  assure 
one's  self  that  a  man  is  able,  but  that  he  is  also  apt  to  teach ;  that  hia 
temper  is  such  as  children  may  copy  with  advantage  ;  that  he  is  not  only 
a  man  of  orthodox  religious  opinion,  but  that  these  opinions  show  them- 
selves in  reverential  habits.  To  such  a  teacher  may  safely  be  intrusted  the 
task  of  making  rules  suitable  for  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  is  settled. 
The  details  of  school  management  for  ^uch  children  as  frequent  ragged 
sdiools  are  so  varied — they  differ  so  much  in  different  localities — that 
nothing  except  very  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of 
the  whole.  The  principles  on  which  rules  are  framed  in  these  schools 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  direction  of  "  The  Ragged  School  Union  :** — 

**  1 .  Fix  on  the  locality  that  most  needs  a  school. 

'^  2.  Endeavour  to  get  one  or  more  good  sized  rooms,  easy  of  access,  in 
that  very  locaHty.  This  class  will  not  come  to  a  school,  the  school  must 
be  taken  to  them. 

*'  3.  Endeavour  next  to  interest  some  benevolent  persons  in  the  parti- 
cular locaHty,  or  its  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  form  a  small  committee  to 
carry  on  the  school ;  and,  if  possible,  let  this  committee  be  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  minister  of  some  particular  church  or  chapel  in 
the  vicinity,  so  as  to  give  it  permanence  and  stability. 

''  4.  Open  a  subscription  to  defray  expenses,  and  hold  a  public  meeting 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  subject. 

"  5.  Get  as  many  male  and  female  teachers  as  you  can,  or  as  may  be 
required,  to  put  down  their  names  and  addresses,  and  to  promise  to 
attend ; — one  regular  teacher  to  every  six  or  eight  of  the  children  is  the 
best  plan ;  but  when  the  teachers  cannot  attend  regularly,  then  to  double 
the  number  of  teachers  is  a  good  plan,  that  they  may  attend  alternately. 
Every  teacher  to  consider  himself  or  herself  bound  down  to  attend,  or,  if 
absent,  to  send  a  suitable  substitute. 

''  6.  Next  let  the  teachers  choose  a  superintendent.  If  a  paid  teacher 
or  superintendent  can  be  afforded,  it  were  better  that  he  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  committee;  but  that  committee  will  generally  be  found  to 
consist  of  the  teachers. 

*'  7-  Let  strong  forms  (and  desks  if  funds  permit)  be  provided,  with 
bibles,  testaments,  and  other  books.  The  Ist  and  2nd  class  books,  and 
the  lesson  books  for  adults,  published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  are 
very  useful  elementary  works. 

'  "  8.  Let  the  neighbourhood  be  canvassed  for  a  week  or  two  for  fit 
objects  for  the  school,  i.e.,  children  and  youths  who  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  instruction,  and  the  names  taken  down  of  those  who 
promise  to  attend. 

'^  9,  Let  a  day  be  fixed  for  opening  the  school,  and  let  that  be  done  in 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive  way  possible ;  an  address  being  given  on 
the  subject  by  some  one  capable  of  addressing  and  interesting  children* 
Let  the.  admission  be  quite  free ;  but  begin  with  a  few,  admitting  more 
afterwards,  as  the  first  are  brought  under  proper  control.  Bear  in  mind, 
that  without  subordination  little  real  good  can  be  done* 
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"  10.  If  found  necessary,  have  a  policeman  to  attend  at  the  door,  that 
unruly  boys  or  girls  may  at  once  be  removed  from  the  school  or  reduced 
to  order. 

"11.  Expel  those  who  will  not  behave  properly  after  repeated  admoni- 
tions, but  admit  and  try  them  again  on  a  future  day  if  they  promise  amend- 
ment. Some  of  the  boys  who  make  most  progress  are  those  who  have 
before- time  been  the  very  worst. 

"12.  Exact  no  fee,  and  use  no  corporal  punishment;  be  as  kind,  for- 
bearing, and  affectionate  as  possible.  In  teaching,  take  the  Scriptures  as 
the  ground  work,  especially  their  practical  portions,  and  make  their  grand 
and  glorious  truths,  as  plain,  simple,  and  interesting  as  possible.  Such 
lessons  to  be  followed  by  an  address  from  the  superintendent  before  the 
school  is  dismissed,  which  should  not  last  above  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

"13.  Try  to  introduce  singing  by  adopting  some  simple  hymns  or 
sacred  songs,  (Gall's  songs  for  children  are  very  well  suited),  but  do  not 
attempt  prayer  unless  something  like  order  and  silence  can  be  obtained. 

"14.  Let  each  teacher,  if  possible,  visit  his  scholars  occasionally,  espe- 
cially absentees,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  good  will  and  co-operation  of 
the  parents  or  other  friends  (if  any)  of  the  children. 

"15.  Try  and  get  the  children  to  read  and  subscribe  for  books,  and 
give  some  instruction  in  writing  and  accounts,  if  possible,  on  one  or  two 
week-day  evenings,  as  an  encouragement  to  good  behaviour. 

"16.  Endeavour  to  attach  to  the  school  a  place  for  washing  hands  and 
face,  with  a  person  to  superintend  it,  and  admit  none  who  refuse  to  cleanse 
themselves. 

"17.  Give  an  annual  treat  of  some  kind,  such  as  tea,  and  bread  and 
butter,  and  let  the  children  be  promised  this  if  they  behave  well. 

"  18.  Do  not  forget  to  have  meetings  from  time  to  time  of  the  com- 
mittee and  teachers,  for  consultation  and  for  united  prayer,  that  God  may 
bless  the  efforts  used  thus  to  benefit  our  poor  brethren.  The  teachers  of 
several  schools  stay  for  prayer,  for  about  half  an  hour  after  the  school  is 
dismissed.*** 

I  offer  these  rules  as  a  specimen,  and  as  an  index  to  the  successes  of 
these  schools.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  them,  we  must  admire  the 
bold  avowal  that  they  make,  that  education  is  a  religious  matter,  to  be 
done  in  a  devout  spirit,  and  with  a  view  to  a  religious  end.  The  com* 
mittee  is  not  solicitous  to  furnish  rules,  to  siettle  how  much  of  the  school 
time  is  to  be  occupied  in  bible  teaching,  or  anxious  to  determine  the  books 
that  must  be  used  to  inculcate  religious  opinions,  but  it  acts  upon  the 
broad  principle,  which  can  alone  render  education  reli^ous — the  teacher 
must  be  a  religious  person.  For,  since  children  imitate  actions  far  more 
than  they  study  books,  the  master  who  would  effectually  train  children  to 
order  and  devotion,  must  "  be  himself  in  his  life,  a  book  of  devotion  for 
his  pupils  to  peruse.'*t  It  matters  but  little,  what  a  master  teaches,  com- 
pared  with  how  he  teaches.  He  who  lives  the  church  catechism  will  lead 
the  church's  children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  A  few  words  are  per* 
haps  here  requisite,  as  to  a  regulation  of  this  union,  which  is  commonly 
misunderstood.     The  Union  assists  schools  of  all  denominations.    The 

report  tells  us,  that  "The Union  was  established  to  encourage  and 

help  forward  schools  begun  at  different  times,  in  different  places,  .and  by 
different  persons.     Some  in  connection  with  Church  of  England  congregai* 

*  Occasional  paper  of  Ragged  School  Union,  No.  1. 
t  Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain. 
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tions,  some  in  connection  with  other  bodies  of  christians,  but  all  having 
the  same  objects  in  view,  viz.,  the  reformation  of  our  juvenile  poor,  by 
moral  training  and  religious  instruction,  based  on  those  simple  truths  and 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  which  all  truly  evangelical 
christians  can  agree."*  One  of  its  rules  is,  "That  this  union  shall 
exclude  no  denomination  of  evangelical  christians."  We  are  not,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  schools  are  latitudinarian  in  their  religious  teacliing. 
On  the  contrary,  my  own  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
teaching  is  as  dogmatic  as  sectarian  teaching  in  these  days  can  be.  The 
majority  of  the  masters  and  the  committees  are  certainly  too  much  in 
earnest  to  be  content  with  inculcating  "general  notions  "  of  religion.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  catechism  of  the  Church  is  used  in  any  of  these 
schools  ;t  other  catechisms  however  are.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  are 
really  dissenting  schools ;  some  connected  with  dissenting  meetings,  and 
many  taught  by  masters,  who  are  too  sincere  not  to  hate  the  church  as 
much  as  they  love  their  own  sect.  And  if  in  some  schools,  churchmen  are 
members  of  the  committee,  still  it  is  always  understood  in  works  of  com- 
posite charity,  that  the  churchman  will  give  up  any  inconvenient  notions 
he  may  have  learned  as  to  church  doctrines  and  discipline,  as  pious  opi- 
nions which  can  be  dispensed  with  at  pleasure,  not  as  divine  truths  to  be 
retained  at  all  hazards ;  forgetting  whose  truths  it  is  that  he  relinquishes, 
and  that  when  he  consents  to  give  up  these  points  -denied  by  his  asso- 
ciates, he  aids  in  teaching  their  doctrines.  He  who  says  nothing  of  infant 
baptism,  to  propitiate  an  anabaptist  companion,  teaches  anabaptism.  He 
who  says  nothing  of  the  divinity  of  Our  Ever  Blessed  Lord,  to  please  a 
socinian,  teaches  socinianism.  He,  who  to  oblige  a  presbyterian,  slurs 
over  the  divine  authority  for  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry,  preaches 
presbyterianism.  He  approaches  not  a  whit  to  uniformity  by  all  this 
giving  up.  He  merely  proclaims  the  unreality  of  his  own  belief.  He 
gives  up  the  Church — not  to  spread  Christianity,  but  to  propagate  a  sect. 
I  am  not  condemning  these  efforts.  I  wish  to  pass  no  judgment  upon  the 
question  of  the  union  of  churchmen  and  separatists  upon  this  basis.  I 
only  wish  to  call  things  by  their  right  name.  When  one  party  gives  up 
his  opinions,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  union  of  men  of  different  opinions. 
Whatever  was  different  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  union  is  one  of  men, 
not  of  principles.  Whether  men  are  justified  for  any  cause  to  deny  in 
practice  the  obfigation  of  divine  truth,  and  live  a  moral  lie,  is  a  solemn 
question,  which  such  persons  are  likely  to  answer,  each  in  his  own  way. 
Some  would  probably  excuse  the  union  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  But 
in  fact,  the  reason  and  necessity  alleged  for  avoiding  •'  denominational 
differences "  is  an  unreal  one ;  to  talk  of  the  school  being  intended  for 
children  of  all  denominations,  and  to  recollect  at  the  same  time  the  class 
for  which  they  are  intended,  is  an  absurdity  too  gross  for  refutation. 
What,  I  would  ask  any  sane  reader,  does  the  shoeless  urchin  of  the  street 
know  of  denominations  ?  Has  he  ever  heard  a  hundredth  part  of  the  names 
of  the  sects,  which  blaze  up  for  a  moment  in  this  country  and  then  expire  ? 


♦  Third  annual  report,  p.  7. 

t  It  is  questionable  how  far  the  church  catechism  could  be  taught  in  any  school  con- 
nected with  the  union.  If  the  rules  of  the  union  are  carried  out,  it  is  certainly  a  pro- 
scribed book.  These  declare,  that  *'  If  a  school  does  not  admit  ragged,  shoeless,  dirty 
children;  or  if  in  it  are  taught  any  doctrines  which  are  not  generally  held  to  be  essential 
amongst  evangelical  christians,  then  the  society  will  not  assist  or  encourage  such  a 
school ;"  and  since  the  Church  catechism  teaches  many  doctrines  "  not  generally  held  Co 
be  essential  **  by  bodies  calling  themselves  evangelical,  it  would  stdnd  excluded. 
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Do  the  thieves  of  the  metropolis  study  Neale's  "  History  of  the  Puritans," 
or  discuss  the  facts  and  fictions  of  "  The  History  of  Dissenters  ?"  Did  ever 
any  one  hear  the  respective  merits  of  the  Christian  and  the  Calvinian  scheme 
debated  by  the  homeless  wanderers^  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  letters,  not 
to  say  literature,  and,  happily,  amid  all  their  viciousness  have  never  worked 
themselves  into  unbelief,  by  a  survey  of  the  noisy  squabbles  of  evangelical 
christians  ?  They  are  open  to  the  teaching  of  superstition  and  infidelity,  not 
from  hereditary  prejudice  to  any  particular  church  or  chapel,  but  because  of 
their  utter  ignorance  of  any  one  fact  in  religion.  The  reason  for  teaching 
all  kinds  of  doctrine  must  be  defended  upon  the  ground  of  its  abstract  ex- 
pediency :  there  exists  no  other.  Indeed  this  sensitive  regard  to  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  the  presumed  attachment  of  the  vagrant  "  Bedouins  of 
the  street,*'  to  the  dogmas  of  some  sect  or  another,  is  only  allowed  in  fa- 
vour of  a  few  of  the  more  numerous  and  wealthier  bodies  of  dissenters. 
If  a  pickpocket  should  be  an  "  orthodox  "  Baptist,  he  has  unalienable  rights ; 
if  he  should  be  a  conscientious  Wesleyan,  he  has  a  claim  to  be  consulted 
in  the  education  of  his  child ;  but  if  the  young  urchins  should  be,  as  many 
are,  "  of  Gypsy  descent,  or  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,"*  the  rights  of  con- 
science are  not  thought  of.  We  find  no  anxiety  expressed  to  teach  the 
Gypsy  faith  or  to  inculcate  popery.  In  any  effort,  however,  the  Church 
may  now  make,  this  subject  will  not  need  discussion.  The  Church  can 
never  consent  to  teach  a  mutilated  Christianity.  But  if  the  children  of  ab- 
ject poverty  are  to  be  trained,  it  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  a  specific 
teaching  of  doctrine  in  the  most  forcible  method.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
school  must  not  only  be  religious,  care  must  be  given  to  form  the  scholars 
to  habits  of  christian  devotion.  Religion  is  the  antagonist  to  the  worldly 
carnal  spirit  which  all  partake  more  or  less  of.  To  make  it  an  equal  anta- 
gonist, therefore,  its  influence  should  be  as  direct  and  palpable  as  the  spirit 
it  must  oppose.  If  man's  lusts  were  vague  and  genercd,  it  would  suflice  to 
give  him  vague  and  general  ideas  of  religion.  The  oflice  of  education — 
and  more  especially  in  reference  to  such  scholars  as  these — ^is  to  arm  child- 
ren against  the  force  of  sensual  habits,  and  to  train  them  to  resist  tempta- 

• 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  Ragged  School  Union,  p.  13.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  I  plead 
guilty  to  a  likmg  for  a  good  hater.  All  animals  have  their  antipathies.  The  cat's  aver- 
sion to  i^ater  is  notorious ;  and  reasonable  beings  are  never,  in  this  life  at  least,  subli- 
mated from  those  propensities  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  inferior  part  of 
creation.  Many  of  my  readers  have,  without  doubt,  visited  the  interesting  collection  of 
Chinese  curiosities  lately  exhibited  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  some  of  them  may  have 
been  edified  or  scandalized  at  the  tablet  pendant  to  a  pillar  in  front  of  the  China-ware 
shop.  The  inscription  **  Sang  ne  mefin  tsin,"  the  catalogue  informs  us,  intimates,  that 
"  priests  and  beggars  are  not  allowed  to  enter  here."  This  opposition  to  priestcraft  may 
probably  be  assigned  as  the  cause  for  the  restless  energy  of  the  Chinese  character,  and 
a  reason  for  their  being  singularly  unfettered  by  old  worn-out  forms.  I  commend  this 
fact  to  the  Edinburgh  reviewers.  But  nearer  home  the  same  exclusive  spirit  shows  itself. 
In  a  refuge  for  poor  travellers  in  a  south-eastern  city  by  the  provision  of  its  fotmder, 
•*  Proctors  and  vagabonds  "  are  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  its  shelter.  And  the 
charitable  union  of  Gypsies  and  Roman  Catholics  in  this  report  is  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  the  spirit  of  the  inscription  on  a  town  gate  in  Irdland  has  not  expired— 

Enter  Jewe,  Turke,  and  Atheistb, 
Eyerie  things  excepts  a  Papists. 

No  soul  so  bigoted,  or  so  ready  for  persecution  as  the  **  liberal "  one.  May  I  inti- 
mate without  offence,  that  Gypsies  are  not  couslns-german  to  Roman  patholics ;  that 
this  collocation  is  a  voluntary  impertinence ;  and  that  causeless  insult  is  a  mark  of  a  gro- 
velling disposition,  but  furnishes  no  guarantee  for  the  rational  attachment  of  a  man  to 
his  own  opinions  ?  Are  christians  never  to  use  any  other  weaponsi  save  thotQ  whkh  are 
forged  in  the  armoury  of  Satan  f 
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tion  which'will  assuredly  befal  them  in  after  life ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by 
giving  them  equal  weapons.  Notions  of  morality*  sentiments  of  piety,  dis- 
positions of  devotion  are  powerless  against  the  direct  assault  of  bodily  temp- 
tation. It  must  be  our  care,  so  to  impress  spiritual  truths  that  they  shall  be 
felt  as  immediate  and  real  as  are  those  temptations  against  which  they  are 
to  guard  the  child  of  Grod,  so  to  teach  them  that  they  may  fortify  the  mind  by 
producing  habits  of  resistance,  and  habits  can  only  be  engendered  by  direct 
definite  teaching,  such  as  shall  easily  lead  to  acts.  But  not  now  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  teaching  in  general : — in  any  systematic  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  to  establish  ragged  schools,  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  will  arise  will  be  as  to  the  hands  to  which  shall  be  entrusted  the  task 
of  organizing,  or  advising  iu  the  organizing  these  schools.  It  is  a  work  so 
alien  to  that  which  the  National  Society  has  undertaken,  and  must  be  en- 
tered upon  in  so  different  a  method  from  that  pursued  by  its  committee, 
and  depend  so  much  on  local  considerations,  that  it  would  seem  obviously 
improper  to  assign  to  them  the  work.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  fittingly 
confided  to  the  diocesan  inspector  of  schools.  A  single  agent  would  be 
preferable  to  a  committee ;  whilst  the  selection  of  a  person  already  con- 
versant with  the  existing  schools,  and,  to  some  degree  at  least,  conscious 
of  the  deficiency  of  our  present  number,  would,  it  may  be  hoped,  give  an 
unity  and  an  energy  to  what  must,  at  the  same  time,  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  local  efforts. 

It  is  too  much  to  suppose,  that  these  schools,  however  successful,  will 
totally  remove  from  society  the  class  they  are  intended  for ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are,  strictly  speaking,  schools 
for  reformation,  and  that  they  are  fast  diminishing  the  number  of  the  destitute 
and  outcast  children  they  receive.  As  I  have  noticed  this  feature  of  the 
existing  ragged  schools, — that  they  daily  throw  off  their  present  character, 
and  become  permanent  schools, — so  this  must  be  taken  into  account  in  es- 
tablishing new  ones.  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  that  when  the  need 
lor  the  particular  training  has  ceased,  that  the  building  should  remain ;  it 
may  have  sufiiciently  fulfilled  its  purpose  in  replenishing  an  existing  na- 
tional school,  or  be  made  to  give  place  to  a  new  one.  Some  persons,  in- 
deed, are  sanguine  enough  to  beHeve  that  these  are  all  temporary ;  that 
through  their  instrumentality  "  the  dregs  of  society  in  towns  '*  will  quickly 
disappear."*  This  is  true,  in  a  great  measure ;  though  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  wretched  children  will  probably  always  remain,  to  render  some 
schools  of  this  description  necessary.  One  subject  touched  upon  in  the 
report  of  the  union  is  deserving  of  mention.  Dealing  with  the  most  ab- 
ject class  of  the  community, — with  children  who  are  exposed  to  perpetual 
temptation  from  the  degradation  of  their  parents,  and  who  constantly  breathe 
the  polluted  atmosphere  of  homes  of  sin, — the  committees  of  these  schools 
have  more  than  once  recorded  their  conviction,  that  christian  policy  and 
duty  oppose  any  endeavour  to  remove  them  from  such  society.  That  the 
parental  relation,  though  its  duties  be  too  generally  neglected,  does  not  the 
less  exist,  and  that  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  benefit  the  children 
should  be  directed  rather  to  reform  the  parent  through  the  child,  than  to 
remove  the  child  from  the  influence  of  the  parent.f    The  opinion  is  a  wise 


•  *'  National  Education,  The  Duty  of  England,  8kc.,'*  by  David  Stow,  p.  68. 

•f*  "  In  all  their  efforts  the  committee  are  anxious  to  preserve  and  improve  the  domes- 
tic habits  Mid  friendly  sympathies  of  the  children,  by  sending  them  home  every  night  to 
their  friends  (where  they  have  any),  or  finding  a  home  for  those  entirely  destitute  of  one. 
The  committee  are  desirous  to  avoid  the  hosj^tal  or  barrack  system  as  much  as  possible. 
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one  ;  we  cannot  violate  the  order  of  nature  without  evil,  and  however  un- 
attended to,  however  perverted  to  selfish  ends,  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child  is  yet  a  real  and  an  abiding  one.  Many  are  the  instances  on  record  of 
the  benefits  resulting  from  this  policy, — of  fathers  awakened  to  penitence 
by  the  altered  condition  of  their  sons ;  of  mothers  recalled  to  propriety,  if 
not  to  virtue,  by  the  silent  admonition  of  their  children's  example.  But  it 
needed  not  these  instances  to  prove  the  policy  a  sound  one.  We  are  never 
likely  to  improve  society,  or  to  amend  individuals,  by  assisting  in  over- 
turning the  laws  which  our  Creator  at  the  first  impressed  upon  the  nature  of 
man.  We  may  reform  by  assisting  in  the  fulfilment  of  natural  duties ;  we 
only  complicate  the  confusion  by  disregarding  them.  But  yet,  though  this 
is  a  principle  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  extensive  establishment  of  these 
schools  will  soon  make  apparent  a  great  deficiency  in  our  charitable  insti- 
tutions. A  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  who  fill  our  police  courts, 
and  supply  our  prisons  and  hulks  with  convicts,  are  orphans.  In  France, 
as  well  as  in  England,  the  children  who  havQ  lost  one  parent  bear  a  tole- 
rably similar  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  juvenile  felonry.  Children  with 
stepmothers  make  an  item  large  enough  for  entry  in  the  statistics  of  crime, 
and  the  death  of  the  natural  parent  is  regarded  even  by  political  econo- 
mists— never  very  careful  in  searching  for  moral  causes — as  a  circumstance 
determining,  in  many  cases,  the  future  sinfulness  of  the  child.  In  such 
cases  it  is  obvious  that  school  training  is  insufficient.  It  must  ever  be  a 
marvel,  how  the  orphan  children  of  the  poor  contrive,  at  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age,  to  struggle  on,  and  to  provide  for  themselves,  at  a  time  when  other 
children  are  in  the  nursery.  Without  guardian  of  any  sort,  too  often  with- 
out any  known  relative,  they  furnish  a  constant  body  of  assistants  to  the 
older  thieves  of  the  metropolis.  Here  the  reasons  that  prevent  the  ofier 
of  a  permanent  asylum  have  no  existence.  Because  they  have  no  families  to 
influence  by  their  example,  because  they  have  no  parents  whose  instincts 
should  strengthen  the  calls  of  duty,  and  supply  them  with  guidance  and 
protection,  they  claim  something  more  -at  our  hands  than  what  this  brief 
irregular  schooling  can  furnish.  For  them  a  refuge  seems  demanded, 
whilst  their  very  condition  of  life,  which  makes  this  the  more  necessary, 
debars  them  from  existing  asylums.  It  is  a  provision,  I  believe,  in  all  the 
charitable  retreats  provided  for  orphan  children  in  and  near  London,  that 
they  should  not  be  of  this  class ;  the  benefits  are  strictly  and  jealously  li- 
mited to  the  "better"  order  of  society.  To  have  received  parochial  as- 
sistance at  any  time  excludes  the  children  who,  perhaps,  may  most  require 
the  fostering  protection  of  charity.  Destitute  orphans  are  rigidly  denied 
access  to  these  refuges  for  destitution.  I  blame  not  the  regulation  which 
narrows  the  number  of  candidates  for  support.  These  asylums  may  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  assurance  offices  and  annuities,  through  which  the  off- 
spring of  the  supporters  may  themselves  find  a  retreat  in  the  time  of  need; 


believing  that  nature  dictates  a  better  way  for  training  a  child,  viz.,  parental  intiercourse 
and  domestic  associations,  as  well  as  teaching  in  a  school,  even  though  that  intercourse 
and  those  associations  may  not  be  of  the  best  kind.  They  are  well  av^rare  of  the  argu- 
ments that  may  be  used  to  the  contrary,  but  experience  has  convinced  them  that  the 
plan  pursued  in  the  Juvenile  Refuge  and  School  of  Industry,  in  Old  Pye  Street,  of  sup- 
plying instruction,  food,  and  work  during  the  day,  and  sending  the  children  home  ev«7 
night,  is  on  the  whole  the  better  plan.  The  children,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  retarded 
by  it,  but  the  parents  are  often  improved ;  and  instances  are  not  few  in  which  the  im- 
proved habits  and  more  moral  conduct  acquired  by  the  child  has  been  imitated  by  the 
parents,  and  a  blessing  thus  conferred  on  a  whole  family  through  the  iostrumentality  of 
one  of  these  scholars  thus  trained  and  taught."— I^ird  Annual  Report,  p^  13. 
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but  surely  christian  benevolence  requires  that  we  should  make  some  effort 
to  prevent  destitution  becoming  degradation,  and  shield  the  orphan  from 
the  necessity  of  being  also  criminal.     The  more  our  ragged  schools  shall 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  juvenile  poor,  the  greater  necessity  will  there 
be  for  establishing  at  least  one  large  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
of  our  great  towns,  in  which  children  may  be  wholly  supported.     This  is 
is  not  the  place  for  the  details  of  such  an  institution.     We  have,  however, 
a  sufficient  number  of  facts  accumulated,  to  take  from  it  the  character  of  an 
experiment.     A  school  of  refuge,  in  which  the  young  shall  be  trained  to  vir- 
tue, and  tojndustry,  the  auxiliary  of  all  virtue,  will,  from  its  very  character, 
be  in  a  great  measure,  self  supporting.     The  faithless  fear  which  sluggish- 
ness is  so  ready  to  suggest,  of  a  permanent  sum  to  be  provided  for  from  the. 
fluctuating  treasury  of  annual  benevolence,  is  here  causeless.*     It  requires 
but  little  to  commence  such  an  institution,  less  to  maintain  it.    The  child- 
ren to  be  sheltered  are  bettered  in  condition  in  the  humblest  shed.     Their 
past  life  has  been  one  of  toil  and  hardship  ;  it  will  suffice  if  we  preserve 
them  from  vice  and  idleness.     The  greatest  achievements  of  christian  cha- 
rity have  sprung  from  the  humblest  beginnings,  often  the  result  of  unas- 
sisted individual  toil.     Faith  has  supplied  the  spirit,  and  an  invincible  will 
has  triumphed  over  difficulties,  and  turned  them  into  auxiliaries.    Such  an  '■ 
institution  may  be  commenced  without  the  advantage  of  a  numerous  com- 
mittee,— may  be  maintained  without  the  display  of  annual  meetings,  and 
will  be  blessed  though  it  lack  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  wealthy. 
Once  established,  every  year  will  add  to  its  usefulness,  and  enlist  in  its  be- 
half the  syiiipathies  and  support  of  the  benevolent.    It  may  be  begun  by  an 
individusd*;  it  Ni^ere  better  that  it  should  be  founded  by  the  Church.     The 
efforts  of  charity  would  be  less  spasmodic  if  they  were  the  result  of  the : 
labour  and  prayers  of  the  christian  body.     Less  room  would  be  given  for  • 
the  vagaries  of  individual  fancy ;  less  opportunity  would  arise  for  their  be-  ' 
coming  instruments  of  controversy,  and  sources  of  embittered  feeling  among 
the  members  of  the  christian  body.  Many  sources  of  division  would  be  cut 
away,  if  men  were  summoned  to  united  action  in  remedying  notorious 
evils,  and  were  allowed  to  assist  in  furnishing  supplies  for  existing  needs.  ' 
If  no  other  benefit  should  arise,  yet  the  opportunity  they  give  for  acting 
together  would  enable  men  to  think  together,  and  thus  the  great  enemy  of 
souls,  and  the  watchful  adversaries  of  the  Church,  find  occasions  of  infusing 
distrust  and  ungodly  separation  less  abundant.    But  until  the  Church  acts, 
until,  as  one  man,  we  can  consult  and  work  together  for  the  advancement 
of  Gtod's  truth,  and  the  salvation  of  the  outcast,  no  one  can  blame  the 
eccentric  effort  of  individual  piety.     Efforts  are  partial,  and  societies  be- 
come parties,  because  no  opportunity  is  given  for  systematic  labour.     Nor 
is  this  the  only  evil.    Man's  lot  is  work,   llie  necessity  of  his  constitution 
forces  this  upon  him.     If  he  cannot  work  with  those  who,  in  the  main, 

*  We  act  but  too  generally  with  such  utter  want  of  fieiith,  that  so  far  from  trusting  to 
the  morrow  to  proyide,  we  usually  forbear  to  act  until  we  have  almost  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  providence  Itself  to  frustrate  our  efforts ;  and  even  when  funds  are  collected,  they 
are  often  allowed  to  remain  untouched,  through  the  want  of  any  real  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  should  dispense  them.  Several  years  ago,  a  large  sum  was  contributed 
for  churches  and  schools  in  Southwark  and  Lambeth  ;  enough  was  collected  to  supply  ' 
every  child  in  those  districts  with  school  room,  and  to  maintain  teachers.  If  one  asks 
for  the  benefits  of  this  charitable  contribution,  I  fear  the  only  answer  he  will  receive  is 
that  it  has  been  funded.  When  Rome  and  Geneva  have  perverted  our  neglected  popu- 
tion,  we  may  endeavour  to  recover  the  ground  we  shall  have  needlessly  lost.  Why  has  - 
not  the  self-denial  of  the  givers  met  with  conesponding  zeal  in  the  dispensers  of  their 
bounty  f 
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think  and  live  with  him»  still  he  must  work,  and  those  with  whom  he  la- 
hours  will  possess  his  sympathies.  However  in  a  man's  judgment  the  word 
of  God  may  condemn  the  union  with  unbelievers  in  works  of  charity,  the 
coldness  of  his  immediate  friends  offers  a  constant  temptation  for  his  for- 
getting this.  Man  bom  with  active  powers  forgives  all  things  rather  than 
inactivity.  The  dead,  the  half  lifeless,  the  stagnant,  whether  in  physics  or 
morals,  is  to  him  hateful  because  unnatural.  Earnestness  in  an  enemy 
fascinates  :  indifference  in  a  friend  produces  contempt.  Abstract  propriety 
is  at  best  cold  formalism ;  and  enthusiasm  in  a  bad  cause  is  ten  times 
more  contagious  than  theories  of  a  good  one.  The  inactivity  of  the  body 
has  sometimes  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  departure  from  the  Church : 
it  is  almost  always  the  cause.  Men  conscious — it  may  be  morbidly  con- 
scious— of  the  growth  of  evil,  and  impatient  at  the  supineness  which  they 
behold  in  their  own  circle,  are  from  that  moment  on  the  look  out  for  rea^ 
sons  for  secession,  and  those  who  seek  reasons  are  content  with  very  frivol- 
ous ones.  Men  may  assert  the  wrongfulness  of  such  motives,  the  fact  still 
confronts  them  that  they  exist.  Duty  is  at  all  times  a  trial,  and  when 
arrayed  against  the  warm  emotion  of  the  heart  it  will  be  found  that 
"whilst  you  pique  nature  against  you,  you  do  unwisely  to  trust  to 
duty."  It  were  the  truest  wisdom  to  remove  the  cause  of  indignation, 
lest  indignation  obscure  the  judgment  and  direct  the  will ;  and  thus  we  by 
our  inactivity  become  the  cause  of  a  brother's  sin.  Individual  and  party 
schemes  are  always  more  or  less  sectarian,  and  sectarianism  in  the  Church, 
as  heresy  without,  must  be  guarded  against ;  but  guarded  against  by  the 
activity  of  the  whole  body,  not  by  the  common  inertness  of  all.  Now, 
how  far  is  the  sluggishness  of  churchmen — I  say  not,  of  the  Church,  I  mean 
yours,  reader,  and  mine, — the  cause  of  forcing  ardent  minds  into  an  allow- 
ance of  error,  and  an  acting  with  sin,  because  it  is  only  in  quarters  where 
these  are  mingled  that  activity  is  found  ?  How  far  are  we  abetting  that 
fearful  form  of  wickedness  which  calls  itself  liberal,  but  which  is  latitudi- 
narian ;  which  encourages  immorality  and  falsehood,  and  is  fast  sapping 
from  the  mind  all  belief  in  truth,  fast  wiping  out  from  the  heart  all  trace 
of  the  knowledge  of  Divine  Things  ? 

Barking,  Oct.  14,  1847.  W.  D. 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS  IN  GERMANY.— No.  VII. 

{C(mtimted  Jrom  p.  324.) 

§  13.  Prussia. — I  now  cross  the  boundary  which  separates  the  kingdoms 
of  Saxony  and  Prussia.  A  great  difference  of  political  feeling  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  two  sides  of  the  boundary,  especially  as  regards  the  way  in 
which  the  present  King  of  Prussia  is  spoken  of ;  and  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  this,  when  we  remember  the  last  great  war  and  its  results. 
Whatever  may  be  the  political  or  social  faults  of  Prussia,  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  neglecting  the  important  subject  of  education.  This  country 
"  seems,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  have  possessed  patriotic  and  enlightened 
citizens,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction, 
and  monarchs  who  have  duly  estimated  and  encouraged  their  exertions  in 
this  cause." 

These  are  the  words  of  an  American  writer,  the  author  of  a  work  which 
has  been  alluded  to  before  (Report  on  Education  in  Europe, — ^to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans — by  Alexander  Dallas  Backe,  L.LJDm, 
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President  of  the  Colleg^e,  Philadelphia,  printed  by  Lydia  R.  Bailey,  26, 
North  Fifth  Street,  1839).  This  work  contains  a  valuable  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  primary  schools  of  Prussia.  The  enactment  on  which  they 
rest  is  not  in  fkct  a  new  law,  but  rather  the  final  result  of  several  old  laws, 
some  of  them  older  than  the  kingdom  itself.  Like  the  constitution,  which 
we  have  just  seen  constructed  out  of  the  ancient  fragments  of  representative 
government,  the  school  system  of  Prussia  seems  to  have  been  matured  out 
of  existing  fragments  of  educational  institutions. 

Prussia  is  divided  into  provinces,  and  each  province  has  its  educational 
council,  or  ProvinziaUSciml-Collegiumj  the  president  of  which  is  the  same 
person  as  the  president  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Consistorium,  There  are  pro- 
bably some  local  differences  between  the  different  provinces  in  scholastic 
arrangements,  as  in  other  respects.  Cologne  is  still  separated  by  a  wide 
interval  from  Koenigsberg,  and  Prussian  Silesia  from  Prussian  Saxony. 
The  inspection  of  schools  is  everywhere  very  strict,  and  the  law  enforcing 
attendance  is  very  severe.  But  the  law  is  not  unfrequently  set  aside  by 
evasion  or  connivance ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  government  inter- 
feres excessively  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  schools,  if  only  it  is  seen 
that  they  are  carefully  conducted,  and  that  their  number  is  sufficient  for 
the  population. 

Two  books  by  Neigehaur  would  be  found  useful  by  those  who  wish  for 
information  on  Prussian  schools, — Das  Volks-Schulwesen  in  den  Preussischen 
Staaien,  (Berlin,  1834),  and  the  Preussische  Gymnasia  und  Hohere  Burger^ 
Schulen  (Berlin,  1835).  And  this  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for  mentioning 
a  book  of  more  general  reference,  Statistisches  Handhuch  der  Deutschen 
Gt/mnaaien,  by  Brauns  and  Theobald,  (Cassel,  1837).  The  well  known 
report  by  M,  Cousin  is  said  to  contain  information  even  for  Prussians,  since 
he  had  access  to  unpublished  sources. 

§  14.  Halle, — The  PFeissenhaus  or  orphan -house  in  this  city  has  been, 
as  Mr.  Bache  remarks,  more  influential  than  almost  any  other  institution, 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  fatherless.  It  originated  in  the  education 
of  four  orphan  children  in  the  house  of  the  excellent  Francke,  In  its  pre- 
sent condition  it  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  school-establishment  I 
ever  saw.  In  appearance  it  is  like  a  factory  built  round  a  court,  with  a 
statue  of  Francke  at  one  end,  and  a  bookseller's  shop  at  the  other  end. 
The  present  director  is  Dr.  Niemeyer,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  emi- 
nent man  of  the  same  name,  who  has  been  mentioned  before.  He  kindly 
wrote  down  for  me  a  statement  of  the  different  parts  of  which  the  institu- 
tion is  composed,  which  are  as  follows : — (1),  a  free  scliool  for  poor  boys 
and  girls  ;  (2)  a  BUrger-Sckule  for  boys  ;  (3)  a  similar  school  for  girls  ; 
(4)  a  H&here  Tochter-Schule,  or  school  for  girls  of  a  higher  class  of  so- 
ciety; (5)  ^ReaUSchule;  (6)  a  Latin  school ;  (7)  2i  Padagogicum,  vvVicIl 
is  a  boarding  school  for  the  higher  classes,  the  instruction  given  being  on 
a  level  with  that  in  a  Gymnasium, 

I  wished  especially  to  see  something  of  one  of  the  girls'  schools,  and  I 
went  to  the  Hohere  Tochter-Schule,  which  is  presided  over  by  inspector 
Dieck.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  contrast  between  a 
secular  and  a  religious  lesson.  In  the  religious  lesson  the  girls  were  seated 
round  a  table  with  Bibles  before  them.  There  was  an  apparent  want  of 
hearty  interest  in  the  subject  on  which  they  were  engaged ;  but  there  was  a 
remarkable  seriousness  expressed  both  in  their  faces  and  that  of  their  teacher, 
to  which  we  are  not  always  accustomed  in  England.  He  read  to  them, 
and  they  read  to  him, — then  he  spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  ques- 
tions, referring  frequently  to  other  passages  of  Scripture.     In  the  secular 
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lesson  the  contrast  was  very  remarkable.  They  stood  up  and  gave  their 
answers  with  evident  interest,  and  with  much  life  and  merriment.  The  sub- 
ject was  history,  and,  whether  by  accident  or  not,  the  period  was  of  1815, 
and  the  names  of  Bliicher,  Brunswick,  and  Wellington  were  mentioned — 
not  without  some  smiles  on  German  faces — in  the  presence  of  the  English 
stranger. 

I  observed  two  things  here,  which  attracted  my  attention  in  all  German 
schools,  viz. — the  great  amount  of  cordiality  existing  between  the  master 
and  the  pupils,  and  the  marked  respect  paid  by  superior  to  inferior  mas- 
ters. I  was  gratified,  too,  and  rather  ashamed,  by  a  little  occurrence, 
which  reminded  me  of  the  importance  of  reverence  in  religious  lessons. 
I  was  moving  out  of  the  room  whilst  the  teacher  was  reading  a  portion  of 
Scripture  to  be  commented  upon  ;  but  Mr.  Dieck  paused,  and  begged  me  to 
remain  : —  he  was  unwilling  to  make  any  movement  till  the  passage  was 
finished.  He  uses  Luther's  Catechism  in  his  own  school ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  head  masters  of  the  different  schools  are  at  liberty  to  use  what- 
ever religious  manual  they  may  prefer.  Niemeyer's  Manual,  which  is  said 
to  be  very  rationalistic,  is  more  or  less  in  use  here,  though  generally  pro- 
scribed (as  I  understood)  in  Prussia.  I  suppose  this  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  liberty  accorded  to  schools,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  by  this 
once  despotic  government. 

I  must  return  here  to  the  subject  of  geography.  Mr.  Dieck,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, each  other  master  at  Halle  follows  the  inverse  method  from  Dr. 
Vogel  at  Leipsig.  First  he  begins  with  the  map  of  Halle,  then  he  passes 
to  Halle  and  its  environs,  then  to  that  part  of  Prussia  which  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  so  on — always  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  But  the  method  is  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Bache,  that  I  will 
transcribe  at  length  a  passage  from  his  book : — 

*'  The  geographical  instruction,  founded  upon  the  method  of  Pestalozzi. 
proceeds  on  strictly  inductive  principles,  and  is  an  example  of  how  much 
may  be  done  by  making  the  pupil  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
The  following  was  the  course  of  a  recitation  which  I  attended  on  the  subject. 
The  teacher  drew,  first,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  of  different  ob- 
jects or  bodies,  a  definition  of  the  term  body,  then  led  them  to  define  exten- 
sion, dimensions,  &c.,  and  thus  furnished  them  ideas  of  space.  Sunrise  and 
sunset  were  used  for  establishing  the  position  of  the  cardinal  points ;  and 
that  of  the  class-room  was  determined  by  a  reference  to  these.  Then 
commencing  with  home,  with  a  map  of  the  city  of  Halle,  they  gave  an 
account  of  its  localities,  and  the  history  connected  with  them.  Widening 
hence  in  circles,  the  natural  and  political  features  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict were  described,  always  indicating  the  real  directions  of  places,  &c. 
The  pupil  thus  grasps  every  step  of  geographical  knowledge ;  begins  with 
his  own  house,  rambles  through  his  own  town,  makes  excursions  in  its 
neighbourhood,  sets  out  on  his  travels  through  his  fatherland,  visits 
foreign  parts,  sees  what  is  worth  seeing  in  the  natural  and  artificial  state 
of  the  country ;  finally,  learns  the  relations  of  its  parts  and  of  the  whole 
to  other  worlds ;  and  thus  the  interest  is  kept  up  from  the  first  to  the 
last." 

Mr.  Bache  continues, — "  The  reverse  method  I  compared  with  this  over 
and  over  again :  some  teachers  have  found  this  tedious,  others  have  mixed 
the  two  systems ;  but,  judging  by  the  comparative  results,  I  ^ve  this 
method  greatly  the  preference  over  others,  as  not  only  teaching  geography 
and  connecting  history  with  it,  but  enlarging  the  general  intelligence, 
while  it  improves  the  memory.    In  the  upper  classes,  the  pupils  use  mapi 
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"without  names,  and  draw  maps  on  the  board,  marking  localities,  &c.  At 
other  times  the  places  are  indicated  by  one  pupil,  and  named  by  another, 
with  other  variations  of  exercise.  In  the  lower  classes,  the  references 
were  frequently  repeated  by  the  whole  class,  and  in  the  upper  classes  the 
instruction  was  more  addressed  to  individuals.  With  all  the  inherent 
merits  of  this  method,"  he  concludes,  and  the  remark  is  an  important  one, 
"  I  have  seen  it  wholly  marred  by  a  dull  teacher." — (P.  106,  107.) 

{To  be  continued.) 


FOUNDERS  OF  COLLEGES  AND   SCHOOLS. 
No,  n. — William  of  Wykeham. 

William  Wykkham,  or  op  Wykeham,  was  born  at  Wykeham,  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  1324,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  II,  on  some  day  between 
the  7th  of  »Tuly  and  the  27th  of  September.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
he  took  his  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  according  to  a  custom  much 
in  use  in  those  times,  when  surnames  were  not  so  appropriated  to  families 
as  to  descend  regularly  from  father  to  son  as  they  now  do.  He  mentions 
his  father  and  mother  only  by  their  christian  names,  John  and  Sybill. 
His  parents  were  persons  of  good  reputation  and  character,  and  of  a  middle 
station  in  life.  His  biographer.  Bishop  Lowth,  thinks  that  Wykeham  him- 
self disclaimed  all  further  pretensions,  and  that  he  intended  to  intimate 
something  of  this  kind  by  his  celebrated  motto,  "  Manners  makyth  man ;" 
the  meaning  of  which  he  presumes  to  be,  that  a  man's  real  worth  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  from  the  outward  and  accidental  advantages  of  birth,  rank, 
and  fortune,  but  from  the  endowments  of  his  mind,  and  his  moral  qualifi- 
cations. It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  his  parents  were  in  such 
narrow  circumstances,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  give  their  son  a  liberal 
education.  However,  this  deficiency  was  supplied  by  some  generous 
patron,  who  maintained  him  at  school  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  in- 
structed in  grammatical  learning.  Here  he  gave  early  proofs  of  his  piety 
and  his  diligence.  It  has  always  been  supposed,  that  his  first  and  great 
benefactor  was  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wykeham,  and 
governor  of  Winchester  Castle,  an  officer  of  great  note  in  those  days. 
After  he  had  gone  through  his  school  education,  he  was  taken  into  his 
patron's  family,  and  became  his  secretary.  That  he  was  secretary  to  the 
constable  of  Winchester  Castle  is  all  that  we  find  mentioned  in  the  most 
antient  writers.  He  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  recommended  by 
Uvedde  to  Edyngdon,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  both  to  have  been 
made  known  to  King  Edward  III.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  in 
any  university,  or  to  have  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  academical 
learning.  Hence,  probably,  the  true  and  only  foundation  of  the  tradition, 
that  Wykeham  was  an  illiterate  person.  However  furnished  he  might  be 
with  most  parts  of  truly  useful  knowledge,  if  he  had  no  skill  in  the  favorite 
scholastic  learning  of  his  age,  he  would  of  course  be  looked  upon  as  deficient 
in  a  principal  part  of  a  clerical,  that  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those 
times,  of  a  learned  education.  But  whoever  considers  the  miserable  state 
of  learning  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  that 
age»  will  not  think  it  any  disadvantage  to  him  to  have  been  led  into  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  studies. 

It  was  certainly  for  abilities  very  different  from  what  were  commonly 
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attained  at  that  time  in  the  university  that  Wykeham  was  recommended  to 
Edward  III.  He  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  court,  and  placed  there 
in  the  king's  service,  when  he  was  about  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  first  office  which  he  appears  upon  record  tp  have  borne  was  that 
of  clerk  of  all  the  king's  works  in  his  manors  of  Henle  and  Yeshampsted, 
the  patent  conferring  which  is  dated  10th  of  May,  1356.  The  30th  of 
October  following  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  works  at  the  castle 
and  in  the  park  of  Windsor,  and  it  was  by  his  advice  and  persuasion  that 
the  king  was  induced  to  pull  down  great  part  of  the  Castle  of  Windsor,  and 
to  rebuild  it  in  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  it  now  appears ;  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  great  work  was  committed  entirely  to  him.  He  had 
likewise  the  sole  direction  of  the  building  of  Queenborough  Castle,  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppy.  In  the  execution  of  these  employments  he  acquitted  him- 
self so  much  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that  he  gained  a  considerable  place 
in  his  master's  favor,  and  grew  daily  in  his  affections ;  for  from  henceforth 
we  find  the  king  continually  heaping  upon  him  preferments  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  It  seems  to  have  been  all  along  his  design  to  take  upon  him 
holy  orders,  for  he  is  styled  Clericus  as  early  as  1352,  as  also  in  the  above 
mentioned  patents.  He  was  possessed  of  considerable  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities before  he  was  admitted  to  the  inferior  order  of  acolyte  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1361,  and  to  that  of  sub-deacon  on  the  12th  of  March  follow- 
ing. He  was  admitted  to  both  by  Edyngdon,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
his  chapel  at  Southwark,  and  was  there  likewise  ordained  priest  by  the 
same,  June  12,  1362.  His  advancement  in  the  state  kept  pace  with  his 
preferment  in  the  church.  In  June,  1363,  he  was  warden  and  justiciary 
of  the  king's  forest  on  this  side  Trent ;  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
May  11th,  1364 ;  and,  two  years  after,  secretary  to  the  king.  In  May, 
1365,  he  was  commissioned,  together  with  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
David  II,  and  the  prolonging  of  the  truce  with  the  Scots.  Not  long  after 
this  he  is  called  chief  of  the  privy  council,  and  governor  of  the  great  coun- 
cil, which  terms.  Bishop  Lowth  supposes,  are  not  titles  of  ofiice,  but  ex- 
press the  great  influence  and  authority  which  he  had  in  those  assemblies. 
It  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  preferments,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  which  he  is  said  to  have  held.  It  may  suflSce  to  state,  that  the  yearly 
value,  partly  taxed  and  partly  real,  of  the  benefices  which  he  held  alto- 
gether for  some  years,  and  continued  to  hold  till  he  became  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  £842.  The  high  degree  of  favor  in  which  he  stood  with 
the  king  may  be  gathered  from  the  testimony  of  Froissart,  a  contemporary 
historian,  who  says  that  **  this  William  of  Wykeham  was  so  much  in  favor 
with  the  King  of  England,  that  everything  was  done  by  him,  and  nothing 
was  done  without  him." 

Upon  the  death  of  William  de  Edyngton,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  8th  of 
October,  1366,  Wykeham,  through  the  king's  earnest  recommendation, 
was  immediately  and  unanimously  elected  by  the  prior  and  convent  to  suc- 
ceed him  ;  and  after  some  delay  in  obtaining  the  Pope's  approbation,  he  was 
consecrated  on  the  10th  of  October,  1367.  The  reason  of  the  delay  of 
approval  on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  seems  to  have  been  some  claim  relating 
to  the  disposal  of  church  preferments,  and  not  any  objection  to  Wykeham 
as  a  person  deficient  in  point  of  learning ;  for  the  pope  speaks  of  him  in 
his  bull,  dated  December  11th,  1366,  as  "recommended  to  him,  by  the 
testimony  of  many  persons  worthy  of  credit,  for  his  knowledge  of  letters, 
his  probity  of  life  and  manners,  and  his  prudence  and  circumspection  iii 
afburs  both  spiritual  and  temporal."     This  testimony  to  his  lesiniing  is' the 
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more  to  be  ineisted  upon,  as  it  is  found,  upon  examining  similar  documents 
of  this  century,  that  the  part  of  the  bull  in  which  the  character  of  the  per- 
son preferred  is  given,  for  the  most  part  runs  in  more  general  terms,  and 
has  more  frequently  than  otherwise  no  mention  of  learning  at  all. 

Being  now  qualified  by  his  advancement  in  the  church  to  receive  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  state,  he  was,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1367, 
whilst  only  bishop  elect,  constituted  chancellor  of  England,  in  which  office 
he  remained  until  March  14th,  1371 ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
dismissed  with  any  marks  of  the  king's  displeasure,  or  was  himself  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  removal,  but  he  seems  for  years  after  to  have  continued  to 
retain  both  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  the  good  will  of  the  parliament. 

Whilst  deeply  engaged  in  affairs  of  state,  he  was  not  wanting  to  his 
episcopal  function,  or  remiss  in  the  care  of  his  diocese.  He  immediately 
set  about  the  great  work  of  repairing  all  the  episcopal  buildings,  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  generous  spirit,  and 
of  his  skill  and  experience  in  architecture.  In  1373,  he  held  a  visitation 
of  his  whole  diocese,  and  visited  in  person  the  monasteries  and  religious 
houses  of  all  sorts.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  visited  all  the 
religious  houses  three  several  times,  he  issued  injunctions,  many  of  which 
are  still  extant,  and  are  evident  monuments  of  the  care  and  attention  with 
which  he  discharged  this  part  of  his  episcopal  duty.  His  biographer  ex- 
emplifies the  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  the  wholesome 
work  of  discipline,  and  the  reformation  of  abuses,  by  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  in  the  visitation  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  which  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  further  to  notice. 

At  the  same  time  that  Wykeham  was  thus  engaged  in  the  reformation 
of  this  and  other  charitable  institutions,  he  was  forming  the  plan  of  a  much 
more  noble  and  extensive  foundation  of  his  own,  and  taking  his  measures 
for  putting  it  in  execution.  He  had  long  resolved  to  dispose  of  the  wealth 
which  had  been  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  him  to  some  charitable  use, 
and  for  the  public  good,  but  was  greatly  embarrassed  when  he  came  to  fix  his 
choice  upon  some  design  that  was  likely  to  prove  most  beneficial,  and  least 
liable  to  abuse.  He  tells  us  himself,  that  upon  this  occasion  he  diligently 
examined  and  considered  the  vcurious  rules  of  the  religious  orders,  and  com- 
pared with  them  the  lives  of  their  several  professors ;  but  was  obliged  with 
grief  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  anywhere  find  that  the  ordinances  of 
their  founders,  according  to  their  true  design  and  intention,  were  at  present 
observed  by  any  of  them.  This  reflection  affected  him  greatly,  and  inclined 
him  to  take  the  resolution  of  distributing  his  riches  to  the  poor  with  his 
own  hands,  rather  than  to  employ  them  in  establishing  an  institution  which 
might  become  a  snare  and  an  occasion  of  guilt  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
should  be  designed.  After  much  deliberation  and  devout  invocation  of  the 
Divine  assistance,  considering  how  greatly  the  number  of  the  clergy  had  been 
of  late  reduced  by  continual  wars  and  frequent  pestilences,  he  determined 
at  last  to  endeavour  to  remedy,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  desolation  of  the 
church,  by  relieving  poor  scholars  in  their  clerical  education ;  and  to  esta- 
blish two  colleges  of  students  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  increase  of  His 
worship,  for  the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  hoping  and  trusting  that 
men  of  letters  and  various  knowledge,  and  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God, 
would  see  more  clearly,  and  attend  more  strictly  to  the  obligation  lying 
upon  them  to  observe  the  rules  and  directions  which  he  should  give  them. 
He  seems  to  have  come  to  this  resolution,  and  in  some  measure  to  have 
formed  in  his  mind  his  general  plan,  as  early  as  his  becoming  Bishop  of 
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Winchester ;  for  we  find  that,  in  little  more  than  two  years  after,  he  had 
made  purchases  of  several  parcels  of  ground  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  which 
made  the  chief  part  of  the  site  of  his  college  there.  His  College  of  Win- 
chester, intended  as  a  nursery  for  that  of  Oxford,  was  part  of  his  original 
plan;  for  as  early  as  the  year  1373,  before  he  proceeded  any  further  in 
his  design  for  the  latter,  he  established  a  school  at  Winchester  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  former,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  He  agreed  with  Richard 
de  Herton,  that  for  ten  years,  beginning  from  Michaelmas  day  of  the  year 
above  mentioned,  he  should  diligently  instruct  in  grammaticsd  learning  as 
many  poor  scholars  as  the  bishop  should  send  to  him,  and  no  others  with- 
out his  leave  ;  that  the  bishop  should  provide  and  allow  him  a  proper  as- 
sistant ;  and  that  Herton,  in  case  of  his  own  illness,  or  necessary  absence, 
should  substitute  a  proper  master  to  supply  his  place.  Wykeham's  muni- 
ficence proceeded  always  from  a  constant  generous  principle,  a  true  spirit 
of  liberality.  It  was  not  owing  to  a  casual  impulse,  or  a  sudden  emotion, 
but  was  the  eiFect  of  mature  deliberation  and  prudent  choice.  His  enjoy- 
ment of  riches  consisted  in  employing  them  in  acts  of  beneficence ;  and 
while  they  were  increasing  upon  him,  he  was  continually  devising  proper 
means  of  disposing  of  them  for  the  good  x)f  the  public : — not  delaying  it 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  when  he  could  keep  them  no  longer,  nor  leaving 
to  the  care  of  others  what  he  could  better  execute  himself;  but  forming  his 
good  designs  early,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  ability,  putting  them  in  exe- 
cution, that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  beneficial  effects 
of  them,  and  that,  by  constant  observation  and  due  experience,  he  might 
from  time  to  time  improve  and  perfect  them,  so  sis  to  render  them  yet  more 
beneficial.    ••  , ., :      . 

While  Wykeham  was  pursuing  these  generous  designs,  and  was  now 
prepared  to  carry  them  into  execution,  he  was,  in  1376,  the  last  year -of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,  attacked  by  a  party  formed  against  him,  ander 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only  obliged  him  to  lay 
them  aside  for  the  present,  but  might  have  reduced  him  to  an  inability  of 
ever  resuming  them.     Eight  articles  were  exhibited  agamst  him,  and  he 
was  heard  in  his  defence  before  a  commission,  about  the  middle  of  Novem* 
ber,  when  judgment  was  given  against  him  upon  one  of  the  articles,  in- 
volving, at  the  utmost,  a  mere  irregularity.  Upon  this,  under  the  influence 
that  then  prevailed,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  sequestration  of  the  reve- 
nues of  his  bishopric,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  come  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  court.     The  next  parliament,  which  met  in  January,  1377,  was 
wholly  devoted  to  Lancaster ;  and  consequently,  when,  soon  after«  on  the 
petition  of  the  commons,  an  act  of  general  pardon  was  issued  by  the  king, 
in  consideration  of  its  being  the  year  of  his  jubilee,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester alone  was  specially  excepted  out  of  its  provisions.     His  brethren 
of  the  clergy,  however,  assembled  in  convocation,  now  took  up  his  cause 
with  great  zeal ;  and,  whether  in  consequence  of  their  representations,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  the  proceedings  against  him  were  dropped,  and  on 
the  18th  of  June  his  temporalities  were  restored  to  him  on  certain  condi- 
tions, ft'om  which  he  was  released  a  few  days  after  on  the  accession  of 
Richard  II ;    but  the  loss  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  his  prosecn* 
tion  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  ten  thousand  marks.     The  instrument  by 
which  he  was  relieved  from  the  pains  and  penalties,  which  a  dominant 
party  had  imposed  upon  him,  is  very  full  and  explicit,  and  his  pardon  was 
immediately  followed  by  his  employment  in  offices  of  trust  and  autho- 
rity. 
J  At  soon  as  he  was  delivered  from  his  troubles,  and  disengaged^  as  fiff  as 
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his  high  station  and  great  authority  would  permit,  from  his  former  con- 
stant attendance  on  public  affairs,  he  applied  himself  to  the  great  work  of 
executing  his  design  for  his  two  colleges.  His  whole  plan  was  formed  at 
once,  and  was  noble,  uniform,  and  complete.  It  was  no  less  than  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  instruction  of  200  scholars,  to  af- 
ford them  a  liberal  support,  and  to  lead  them  through  a  perfect  course  of 
education  ;  from  the  first  elements  of  letters  through  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences ;  from  the  lowest  class  of  grammatical  learning  to  the  highest 
degrees  in  the  several  faculties.  It  properly  and  naturally  consisted  of 
two  parts,  rightly  forming  two  establishments,  the  one  subordinate  to  the 
other.  The  design  of  the  one  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  science  ;  that 
of  the  other  to  raise  and  complete  the  superstructure.  The  former  was  to 
supply  the  latter  with  proper  subjects,  and  the  latter  was  to  improve  the 
advantages  received  in  the  former.  The  plan  was  truly  great,  and  an  ori- 
ginal in  its  kind.  As  Wykeham  had  no  example  to  follow  in  it,  so  na 
person  has  yet  been  found  who  has  had  the  ability  or  the  generosity  to  fol- 
low his  example,  except  one,  and  that  a  king  of  England,  who  has  done 
him  the  honour  to  adopt  and  to  copy  his  whole  design. 

The  work  which  demanded  his  attention  at  this  time,  was  to  erect  his 
college  at  Oxford ;  the  society  which  he  had  already  completed  and  esta- 
blished, and  that  some  years  before  he  begun  to  raise  the  building.  For 
lie  proceeded  here  in  the  same  method  which  he  took  at  Winchester : — os 
he  began  there  with  forming  a  private  grammar  school,  provided  with 
proper  masters,  and  maintained  and  supported  in  it  the  full  number  of 
scholars  which  he  afterwards  established  in  his  college ;  so  at  Oxford,  ja 
the  first  place,  he  formed  his  society,  appointed  them  a  governor,  allowed 
them  a  liberal  maintenance,  provided  them  with  lodgings,  i^nd  gave  them 
rules  and  directions  for  theu:  behaviour ;  not  only  that  his  beneficence 
might  not  seem  to  be  fruitless  and  ineffectual,  while  it  was  only  employed 
in  making  his  purchases  of  lands,  and  raismg  his  building,  which  would 
take  up  a  considerable  time ;  but  that  he  might  bestow  his  earliest  atten- 
tion and  his  greatest  care  in  forming  and  perfecting  the  principal  part  of 
his  design,  and  that  the  life  and  soul,  as  it  were,  might  be  ready  to  inform 
and  animate  the  body  of  his  college  as  soon  as  it  could  be  finished,  and  sa 
the  whole  system  be  at  once  completed  in  every  part  of  it.  Bishop  Lowth 
(whose  words  are  as  nearly  as  possible  adopted  in  this  sketch),  imagines 
that  this  preparatory  establishment  took  place  about  the  same  time  with 
that  at  Winchester,  that  is,  in  the  year  1373,  which  agrees  with  the  ac». 
count  that  some  authors  give,  that  it  was  seven  years  before  the  foundation 
of  the  building  was  laid  :  but  they  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there 
were  only  50  scholars  maintained  by  him  in  this  manner ;  for  it  appears* 
that  in  1376,  the  society  consisted  of  a  warden  and  70  fellows,  and  that 
it  had  been  established,  probably  to  the  same  number,  at  least  as  early  as 
September,  1375.  Richard  Toneworth,  fellow  of  Merton  College,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  society, with  the  title  of  warden,  and  a  salary  of  £20* 
The  fellows  were  lodged  in  Blakehall,  Herthal,  Shulehall,  Maydenhall, 
and  Hamerhall ;  the  expense  of  their  lodging  amounted  to  £10  13^.  4(f» 
per  annum.  They  were  allowed  each  1*.  6d.  per  week  for  their  commons  ; 
and  they  had  proper  servants  to  attend  them,  who  had  suitable  stipends* 
In  1379  the  bishop  completed  his  purchases  of  lands  for  the  site  of  his 
college,  and  immediately  took  his  measures  for  erecting  his  building.  He 
obtained  the  king's  patent,  granting  him  license  to  found  his  college, 
which  is  dated  June  30,  1379;  and  he  procured  the  pope's  bull  to  the 
«ame  effect.    He  published  his  charter  of  foundation  Nov.  26,  followiag» 
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by  which  he  entitled  his  college,  Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynchestre  m 
Oxenford.  It  was  then  vulgarly  called  the  New  College,  which  became 
in  time  a  sort  of  proper  name  for  it,  and  in  common  use  continues  to  be  so 
to  this  day.  At  the  same  time,  upon  the  resignation  of  Tone  worth,  he 
constituted  his  kinsman  Nicholas  Wykeham,  warden,  with  a  salary  of  £40. 
On  the  5th  of  March  following,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid ;  the  building  was  finished  in  six  years,  and  the  society 
made  their  public  entrance  into  it  with  much  solemnity  and  devotion^ 
singing  litanies,  and  marching  in  procession  with  the  cross  borne  before 
them,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1386.  The  so- 
ciety consists  of  a  warden,  and  70  poor  scholars,  clerks,  students  in 
theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  and  philosophy :  20  are  appointed  to  the 
study  of  laws,  10  of  them  to  that  of  the  canon,  and  10  to  that  of  the  civil 
law ;  the  remaining  50  are  to  apply  themselves  to  philosophy  (or  arts)  and 
theology;  two  of  them,  however,  are  permitted  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  two  likewise  to  that  of  astronomy ;  all  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  be  in  priest's  orders  within  a  certain  time,  except  in  case  of 
lawful  impediment.  Besides  these  there  are  10  priests,  three  clerks,  and 
16,  boys  or  choristers,  to  minister  in  the  service  of  the  chapel.  The 
body  of  statutes,  which  Wykeham  gave  to  his  college,  was  a  work  upon 
which  he  bestowed  much  time  and  constant  attention.  It  was  the  result 
of  great  meditation  and  study,  assisted,  confirmed,  and  brought  to  maturity 
by  long  observation  and  experience.  He  began  it  with  the  first  establish- 
ment of  his  society,  and  he  was  continually  improving  and  perfecting  it, 
almost  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  accordingly,  it  has  been  always  consider- 
ed the  most  judicious  and  complete  performance  of  its  kind,  and  as  the  best 
model  which  the  founders  of  colleges  in  succeeding  times  had  to  follow^ 
and  which  indeed  most  of  them  either  copied  or  closely  imitated.  Of  tho 
revisions  of  his  statutes,  one  of  the  last  which  Wykeham  made  is  pointed 
out  by  Bishop  Lowth  as  being,  unhappily,  an  alteration  for  the' worse,  in  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  namely,  the  manner  of  election  into  his 
college  at  Oxford.  The  method  established  at  first,  was  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies of  the  preceding  year  by  an  annual  election  ;  and  if,  before  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  current  year  were  past,  there  should  happen  six  or  more 
vacancies,  they  were  to  be  filled  up  by  an  inter-election.  The  only  incon- 
venience of  this  method  was,  that  the  society  would  very  often  want  its 
full  complement  of  members ;  and  Wykeham  was  very  unwilling  that  any 
part  of  his  bounty  should  ever  lie  dormant  or  inactive.  By  making  it  a 
pre-election  to  supply  the  vacancies  immediately,  each  as  they  should  fall 
in  the  year  ensuing,  he  eiFectually  prevented  this  inconvenience,  but  at  the 
same  time  opened  the  door  to  much  greater,  and  to  the  perversion  of  his 
charity.  He  endowed  his  college  with  lands  and  estates,  whose  revenues^ 
at  that  time,  were  fully  sufiicient  to  support  it,  and  amply  supplied  aU  the 
uses  and  purposes  for  which  he  designed  it.  By  his  statutes  he  had  ap- 
pointed his  successors,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  to  be  the  sole  visitors 
of  it,  recommending  it  to  their  protection  and  patronage.  He  himself,  as 
as  long  as  he  lived,  cherished  his  young  society  with  all  the  care  and  hff^o 
tion  of  a  tender  parent.  He  assisted  tiiem  with  his  directions  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  their  affairs,  and  from  thence  he  supplied  himself  with  men 
of  learning  and  abilities,  whom  he  admitted  to  a  more  intimate  attendance 
upon  him,  and  by  whom  he  transacted  all  his  business. 

While  the  bishop  was  engaged  in  building  his  college  at  Oxford,  he  es- 
tablisl^ed  in  proper  form  his  society  at  Winchester.  His  charter  of  founda- 
tion be«r«  date.  October  20,  1382,  by  which  he  nominates  TkofBias  de 
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Cranle  warden,  admits  the  scholars,  and  gives  his  college  the  same  name  o£ 
Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynchestre.  The  next  year  after  he  had  finished 
his  building  at  Oxford,  he  began  that  at  Winchester.  A  natural  affection 
and  prejudice  for  the  very  place  which  he  had  frequented  in  his  early  days, 
teems  to  have  had  its  weight  in  determining  the  situation  of  it :  the  school 
which  Wykeham  went  to  when  he  was  a  boy,  was  where  his  college  now 
stands.  The  first  stone  was  laid  March  26,  1387,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning :  it  took  up  six  years  likewise  in  building,  and  the  warden  and 
society  made  their  solemn  entrance  into  it,  chanting  in  procession,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  March  28,  1393.  The  school  had  now  sub- 
sisted near  20  years,  having  been  opened  at  Michaelmas  1373.  It  was 
completely  established  from  the  first  to  its  full  number  of  70  scholars,  and 
to  aU  other  intents  and  purposes  ;  and  continued  all  along  to  furnish  the 
society  at  Oxford  with  proper  subjects  by  election.  It  was  at  first  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  master  and  undermaster  only  :  in  the  year  1382,  it 
was  placed  under  the  superior  government  of  a  warden.  This  was  the 
whole  society  that  made  their  formal  entrance  into  it,  as  above-mentioned. 
Till  the  college  was  erected,  they  were  provided  with  lodgings  in  the  parish 
of  St.  John  upon  the  Hill.  The  first  nomination  of  feUows  was  made  by 
the  founder  on  December  20,  1394.  He  nominated  five  only,  though  he 
liad  at  that  time  determined  the  number  to  ten.  But  the  chapel  was  not 
quite  finished ;  nor  was  it  dedicated  and  consecrated  till  the  middle  of  the 
next  year :  soon  after  which  we  may  suppose  that  the  full  number  of  fel- 
lows, and  of  all  other  members  designed  to  bear  a  more  particular  relation 
to  the  service  of  it,  was  completed  by  him.  The  whole  society  consists  of 
a  warden,  seventy  poor  scholars  to  be  instructed  in  grammatical  learning, 
ten  secular  priests  perpetual  fellows,  three  priests'  chaplains,  three  clerks, 
fend  sixteen  choristers :  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  a  school- 
master, and  an  undermaster  or  usher.  The  statutes  which  he  gave  to  his 
college  at  Winchester,  and  which  are  referred  to  in  the  charter  of  foundation, 
are,  as  it  were,  the  counterpart  of  those  of  his  college  at  Oxford ;  he  amended, 
improved,  and  enlarged  the  former  by  the  same  steps  as  he  had  done  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  he  gave  the  last  edition,  and  received  the  oaths  of  the  several  mem« 
bers  of  the  society  to  the  observance  of  them,  by  his  commissaries  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  September  9,  1400.  In  this  case  he  had  no  oc- 
casion to  make  a  particular  provision  in  constituting  a  visitor  of  his  col- 
lege ;  the  situation  of  it  coincided  with  his  design,  and  he  left  it  under  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Wykeham  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  pleasure,  —  a  pleasure  the 
greatest  to  a  good  and  generous  heart  that  can  be  enjoyed,  —  of  see- 
ing the  good  effects  of  his  own  beneficence,  and  receiving  in  them  the 
proper  reward  of  his  pious  labours;  of  observing  his  colleges  growing 
up  under  his  eye,  and  continually  bringing  forth  those  fniits  of  virtue, 
piety,  and  learning,  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  them.  They 
continued  still  to  rise  in  reputation,  and  furnished  the  church  and  state 
with  many  eminent  and  able  men  in  all  professions.  Not  long  after  his 
death  one  of  his  scholars,  whom  he  had  himself  seen  educated  in  both  his 
societies,  and  raised  under  his  inspection,  and  probably  with  his  favor  and 
assistance,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  great  merits,  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  eminence,  became  an  illustrious  follower  of  his  great  example* 
This  was  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  founded  AH 
Souls  College  in  Oxford,  for  the  maintenance  of  40  fellows,  besides  chap- 
lains, clerks,  and  choristers;  and  according  to  Wykeham's  plan  appointed 
22  of  them  to  the  study  of  theology  and  philo80|^y,  and  the  remaining  16 
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to  that  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws.  Shortly  after  this,  Henry  VI  founded 
his  two  colleges  of  Eton  and  Cambridge,  entirely  upon  Wykeham's  plan, 
whose  statutes  he  has  transcribed  without  any  material  alteration.  "While 
the  king  was  employed  in  this  pious  work,  he  frequently  honoured  Win- 
chester college  with  his  presence ;  not  only  to  testify  the  ftivour  and 
regard  which  he  bore  to  that  society,  but  that  he  might  also  more  nearly 
inspect  and  personally  examine  the  laws,  the  spirit,  the  success,  and  good 
€£fects  of  an  institution  which  he  proposed  to  himself  for  a  model.  Wil- 
liam of  Wa3naflete  was  schoolmaster  of  Winchester  college,  at  the  time 
when  the  king  made  his  first  visit,  and  had  been  so  about  eleven  years : 
he  had  filled  that  important  post  with  such  ability,  and  had  executed  his 
office  with  such  diligence,  judgment,  and  success,  that  the  king  to  give 
bis  new  seminary  the  greatest  advantage  it  could  possibly  have,  that  of  an 
excellent  and  approved  instructor,  removed  him  next  year  to  the  same 
employment  at  Eton.  He  soon  afterward  made  him  provost  of  Eton 
college,  and  then,  by  his  recommendation.  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Wayn- 
flete  continued  many  years  in  this  station,  and  was  thence  enabled  to 
become  another  generous  imitator  of  his  great  predecessor  Wykeham,  in 
bis  noble  and  ample  foundation  of  Magdalen  coUege  in  Oxford. 

Wykeham  had  no  sooner  finished  his  college  at  Winchester,  than  he  en- 
tered upon  the  design  of  repairing  and  in  great  part  rebuilding  his  cathe- 
dral church  in  the  same  city,  which  was  much  decayed.  This  great  work 
be  undertook  in  1394,  and  commenced  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 
It  took  up  about  ten  years,  and  was  but  just  finished  when  the  bishop  died. 
During  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  he  did  not  wholly  retire  from  civil  affairs, 
nor  was  he  forward  to  engage  in  them,  but  he  could  not  avoid  being  borne 
away  by  the  tide  of  public  business,  further  than  his  own  inclination  or 
judgment  would  have  carried  him  in  times  of  so  great  danger  and  difiiculty.. 
He  was  one  of  the  fourteen  persons  appointed  in  1386,  on  the  petition  of 
the  parliament,  instigated  by  the  king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
to  be  a  council  to  the  king  for  one  year,  and  in  fact  for  that  term  to  exer- 
cise all  the  powers  of  government.  In  May,  1389,  another  change  in  the 
government  was  effected,  by  the  king  suddenly  declaring  himself  to  be  of 
age,  and  removing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  from  the  council 
board.  He  did  not,  however,  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  but  forced  him  again  to  accept  the  great  seal,  and  Wykeham 
remained  chancellor  till  September  27, 1391,  and,  when  he  quitted  the  office, 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  things  in  a  fair  and  promising  situation. 
From  this  time,  he  appears  to  have  taken  little  or  no  share  in  public  afifairs. 
He  continued  the  active  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties,  and  was  able  to 
transact  business  till  within  four  days  of  his  death.  He  died  at  South 
Waltham,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1404. 

His  more  private  character  as  an  individual,  and  his  public  character  as 
a  statesman  and  a  benefactor,  have  been  briefly  and  ably  sketched  by  his 
biographer.*  Our  limits  will  only  allow  of  the  insertion  of  what  is  said 
of  him  as  a  benefactor.  Speaking  of  his  character  in  this  light.  Bishop 
liowth  says : — **  We  frequently  hear  of  men,  who  by  the  force  of  their  ge- 
liius,  by  their  industry,  or  by  their  good  fortune,  have  raised  themselves 
from  the  lowest  stations  to  the  highest  degree  of  honour,  power,  and 
-wealth :  but  how  seldom  do  we  meet  with  those  who  Have  made  a  proper 
ase  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  thus  happily  acquired,  and  consi- 
dered them  as  deposited  in  their  hands  by  Providence  for  the  general  bene- 
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fit  of  mankind.  In  this  respect  Wykeham  stands  an  uncommon  and  al- 
most singular  example  of  generosity  and  public  spirit.  By  the  time  that 
lie  had  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  he  had  acquired  great  wealth ;  and  the 
remainder  of  his  days  he  employed,  not  to  increasing  it  to  no  reasonable 
end,  but  in  bestowing  it  in  every  way  that  piety,  charity,  and  liberality 
could  devise.  The  latter  half  of  a  long  life  he  spent  in  one  continued 
series  of  generous  actions  and  great  designs,  for  the  good  of  his  friends, 
of  the  poor,  and  of  his  country.  His  beneficence  was  ever  vigilant,  active, 
and  persevering :  it  was  not  only  ready  to  answer  when  opportunity  called, 
but  sought  it  out  when  it  did  not  offer  itself.  No  man  seems  to  have 
tasted  more  sensibly  the  pleasures  of  doing  good  ;  and  no  man  had  ever  a 
greater  share  of  this  exquisite  enjoyment.  The  foundation  of  his  colleges, 
the  principal  monuments  of  his  munificence,  was  as  well  calculated  for  the 
real  use  of  the  public,  and  as  judiciously  planned,  as  it  was  nobly  and  ge- 
nerously executed.  Whatever  Wykeham's  attainments  in  letters  were,  he 
had  at  least  the  good  sense  to  see,  that  the  clergy,  though  they  had  al- 
most engrossed  the  whole  learning  of  that  age,  yet  were  very  deficient  in 
real  and  useful  knowledge  :  besides  that  by  the  particular  distresses  of  the 
times,  and  the  havoc  that  several  successive  plagues  had  made  in  all  ranks 
of  the  people,  but  especially  among  the  clergy,  the  Church  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  proper  supply  of  such  as  were  tolerably  qualified  for  the  performance 
of  the  common  service.  It  was  not  vanity  and  ostentation  that  suggested 
this  design  to  him  ;  he  was  prompted  to  it  by  the  notorious  exigences  of  the 
times,  and  the  real  demands  of  the  public.  The  deliberation  with  which 
lie  entered  upon  it,  and  the  constant  attention  with  which  he  pursued  it 
for  above  thirty  years,  shows  how  much  he  set  his  heart  upon  the  success 
of  his  undertaking,  and  how  earnestly  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  effec* 
tual  attainment  of  the  end  proposed,  the  promotion  of  true  piety  and  learn- 
ing. In  a  word  as  he  was  in  his  own  time  a  general  blessing  to  his  coun- 
try, in  which  his  bounty  was  freely  imparted  to  every  object  that  could 
come  within  the  reach  of  his  influence  ;  so  the  memory  of  this  great  man 
merits  the  universal  regard  of  posterity,  as  of  one  whose  pious  and  muni- 
ficent designs  were  directed  to  the  general  good  of  mankind,  and  were  ex- 
tended to  the  latest  ages." 


ON  PUNISHMENT  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  send  you  the  enclosed  for  publication,  if  you  think  proper. 
The  history  of  it  is  as  follows  : — 

With  an  unusually  strong  staff  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  we 
liave  quarterly  meetings  in  one  or  other  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
parish  is  divided  by  the  rector.  After  a  very  minute  examination  of  the 
schools  by  the  masters  present,  more  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  and  correct 
if  necessary,  their  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  we  dine  together ; 
there  practical  matters  are  discu%sed,  and  essays  are  read  bearing  upon 
them.  The  folloAving,  the  production  of  the  master  in  this  district,  is  one 
of  these.  Independently  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  I  send  it  that  it  may  suggest 
to  others  a  plan  which  we  have  found  eminently  useful. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Hawarden,  Oct.  7,  1847.  J«  E.  T. 

Punishment  in  all  schools,  is,  to  use  the  language  of  Pope,  though  on  a 
different  subject,  "  a  necessary  evil.*'    To  administer  it  on  ail  occasions 
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with  the  strictest  justice  and  in  a  Christian  spirit,  is  a  very  difficult  task, 
and  one  which  requires  very  grave  and  mature  consideration ;  and  yet, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  a  subject  seldom  thought  upon,  and  often  the 
most  severe  chastisements  are  inflicted  without  a  moment's  thought,  and 
too  often  during  a  flt  of  ill  humour. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  instruments  used  for  inflicting  punishment 
upon  children,  such  as  the  cane,  birch,  stick,  strap,  &c.,  and  this  is  called 
corporeal  punishment,  because  it  affects  the  body.  That  this  kind  of  pu- 
nishment, as  a  whole,  ill  answers  the  end  for  which  it  is  intended,will  be  shown 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  essay.  However,  the  most  preferable  of  all  these 
is  the  strap,  because  while  it  inflicts  quite  as  much  pain  as  any  of  the 
others,  it  at  the  same  time  leaves  no  traces  of  its  presence  ;*  and  therefore 
nothing  to  excite  the  sympathy  and  indignation  (two  very  opposite  feelings), 
in  the  minds  of  the  parents  on  the  child's  returning  home.  Considerable 
severity,  even  where  a  rigid  disciplinarian  might  deem  it  requisite,  is  often 
found  to  work  very  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  a  school,  so  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned.  The  generality  of  parents  have  an  over- fondness  for  their 
children,  which  prevents  them  from  putting  implicit  confidence  in  the  mas- 
ter. And  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  way  in  which 
they  correct  them  themselves,  which  is  never,  or  seldom,  but  when  in  a 
violent  passion,  and  then  perhaps  unmercifully.  Hence  they  measure  the 
master's  temper  and  way  of  treating  them  byithis  rule  of  their  own,  and 
consequently  feel  distrustful. 

In  a  place  where  persons  are  so  disposed,  the  schoolmaster  has  but  one 
of  two  courses  left  him  to  pursue ; — either  to  enforce  the  most  rigid  discipline 
and  have  the  school  nearly  to  himself,  and  so  leave  the  greatest  part  of  the 
population  destitute  of  the  instruction  which  the  school  was  designed  to 
afford ;  or  else  so  far  relax  his  discipline  as  will,  while  it  meets  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people,  not  in  any  way  impede  the  progress  of  the  schooL 
I  am  now  speaking  of  national  schools,  and  of  the  children  of  those  pa- 
rents who  are  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  children  themselves.  The  case  may 
be  very  different  with  boarding  schools,  where  the  master  is  deliberately 
allowed  and  expected  to  perform  a  double  part  toward  the  children  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  namely,  that  of  a  parent  and  of  a  tutor.  I  am  well 
aware  that  many  persons  have  a  notion,  that  where  rigid  discipline  is 
wanting  in  a  school,  there  can  be  no  real  education  going  forward  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  where  this  point  is  fully  carried  out,  education  must  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Upon  this  point  I  wish  to  say  no  more  than  quote 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Mosely,  who  has  had  great  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  "Subject.  He  says,  "  Such  schook 
are  often  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  their  mechanical  arrangements ; 
and  to  those  persons  who  do  not  consider  themselves  called  upon  to  look 
minutely  into  the  educational  result  of  these  arrangements,  they  present  an 
imposing  aspect.  To  the  inspector  such  a  scene  has  lost  its  interest — he 
is  familiar  with  it ;  and  all  his  respect  for  it  has  been  sacrificed  by  the 
neglected  state  of  the  education  of  the#individual  children  which  he  finds 
to  be  consistent  with  it." 


*  [Query. — Is  not  the  cane  the  best  instrument  after  all,  on  the  very  ground  that  it 
is  also  a  self-acting  and  immediate  register  of  the  amount  of  punishment,  before  the 
master's  eyes ;  and  thus,  irrespectively  of  the  parents,  serves  as  a  check  upon  undue 
severity  or  possible  injury  ?  Surely  with  an  ordinary  cane  pain  enough  may  be  in- 
flicted short  of  wales.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  strap  or  tawt  (the  most  cmd  of 
instruments)  the  master  is  apt  to  inflict  more  pain  thta  he  iRtends  oit  h  cmnre  of.— -Bd.] 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  objects  of  punishment  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  these  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words,  revenge,  exam- 
ple and  reformation.  Revenge  is  rather  a  strange  term  to  apply  to  any  act 
of  a  person  engaged  in  teaching,  among  other  things,  the  important  truths 
of  the  christian  religion ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the  severity 
used  in  our  national  schools,  proceeds  from  no  better  principle  than  this  : — 
A  child  has  committed  a  fault ;  the  master  feels  annoyed,  and  immediately 
proceeds  to  inflict  upon  it  an  amount  of  pain,  equivalent,  in  his  estimation, 
to  the  offence  committed.  What  is  this  but  revenge  }  And  too  often  such 
chastisements  are  accompanied  with  all  the  outward  signs  of  a  revengeful 
spirit,  such  as  a  very  angry  countenance,  fierce  aspect,  flery  eyes,  frowning 
brow»  &c.,  all  of  which  indicate  that  it  is  from  such  a  spirit  as  this,  and 
not  in  love  that  he  corrects  them.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  such 
conduct  as  this  dispossesses  the  child's  mind  of  all  respect  for  him  as  a 
christian,  and  he  is  regarded  as  a  monster,  ruling  the  school  with  all  the  ill 
will  of  a  tyrant.  Such  punishment  as  this,  entirely  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose. The  master  may  have  eased  his  mind  for  a  short  time,  but  presently 
he  will  find,  (though  he  may  not  see  exactly  where  the  fault  lies)  that  he 
has  been  sowing  the  seeds  of  stubbornness  and  rebellion,  and  will  have  a 
plentiful  harvest  by  and  by.  Now,  punishment  by  way  of  example  is  not 
so  open  to  objections  as  that  of  revenge ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  how 
far  it  does  good.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  does  none  at  dl  in  the  general 
way  in  which  it  is  administered.  Flog  a  boy  severely  in  school,  and  if  ex- 
ample has  such  effect  we  shall  see  nothing  more  of  the  like  again  for  some 
length  of  time  ;  but  what  does  experience  say  ?  The  more  you  flog,  the 
more  you  may.  The  plain  moral  of  which  is,  the  more  examples  you  make 
the  fewer  copy  them.  Besides,  human  nature  for  some  reason  or  other 
seems  naturally  prone  to  commiserate  suffering,  w^hether  right  or  wrong, 
deserved  or  not ;  and  this  feeling  especially  predominates  among  the  female 
sex.  Now  the  ordinary  way  of  punishing  for  example,  is,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  children  in  school.  Suppose  it  done — the  child  whines  and  cries, 
and  the  more  tender-hearted  sympathize  with  it,  and  evince  by  their  very 
looks  an  inward  abhorrence  of  what  has  just  been  done — Now  where  is  the 
gain  here  ?  The  truth  is,  that  in  attempting  to  fasten  one  stone  in  the 
little  building,  more  than  a  dozen  have  been  shaken  loose.  Now  for  that 
punishment  which  has  for  its  object  the  child's  reformation ;  and  this  is  by 
far  the  best  motive  from  which  the  judicious  teacher  can  act  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  And  here,  too,  corporeal  punishment,  however  necessEoy  as  a 
last  resource,  falls  far  short  of  reaching  the  inward  springs  of  children's 
faults  and  crimes,  "  From  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  thefts, 
&c.,"  says  the  sacred  volume,  and  this  is  the  mainspring  of  all  naughti- 
ness in  children  as  well  as  in  adults ;  and  that  punishment  must  prove  in- 
effectual which  fails  to  chastise  the  mind.  It  is  true  that  we  can  some- 
times reach  this  part  through  bodily  chastisement  of  a  particular  kind. 
And  to  this  end  many  good  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  deny  themselves  food,  and  by  fasting  and  withdrawing 
themselves  into  some  retired  place  have  thus  disciplined  their  minds.  And 
this  has  suggested  two  of  the  best  and  most  effectual  modes  of  punish- 
ment which  I  have  discovered ; — namely,  solitary  confinement ;  and  letting 
them  be  without  dinner.  The  cell,  if  I  may  so  call  it  (though  we  call  it 
limhus)  should  be  light,  and  contain  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  to  look 
upon,  and  nothing  to  hold  them  up  but  their  legs ;  four  or  five  hours  con- 
finement here,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  effect  more  than  an  hour's  flogging. 
The  reason  b  plain;  the  offender  is  left  alone,  and  must  think ;  and  our 
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prison  discipline  has  proved  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  horrible  of  punish- 
ments.* For  such  crimes  as,  lying,  swearing,  stealing,  &c.,  the  rod  per- 
forms but  a  poor  part  towards  reforming  the  offenders,  especially  in  cases 
where  they  are  encouraged  by  example  at  home — and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  are  to  be  found  who  daily  commit  themselves  to  such  vices  in  the 
presence  of  their  children.  My  opinion  is.  that  to  effect  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  characters  of  children  so  deeply  depraved,  we  must  fix  some- 
thing upon  their  minds  which  may  serve  to  remind  them  of  their  faults. 
If  they  are  liars,  in  addition  to  other  punishments,  let  them  learn  by 
heart  a  number  of  verses.f  bearing  upon  that  vice ;  make  them  repeat 
these  once  or  twice  a  week  for  some  length  of  time :  and  if  experience  has 
not  deceived  me,  this  will  prove  a  source  of  real  torment  to  their  minds 
for  years  to  come,  if  they  should  still  persist  in  the  vice. 

I  will  now  conclude  by  putting  down  a  few  of  the  methods  of  punish- 
ment which  I  have  adopted,  and  the  offences  to  which  they  are  applied. 

1st.  For  breaking  a  window,  if  not  done  intentionally;  caution  them 
against  being  careless,  and  make  them  pay  for  it.  (Leave  the  business  of 
whipping  them  to  their  parents,  if  they  chose  to  do  it.) 

2hd.  For  breaking  a  slate ;  the  same.  For  letting  one  fall ;  stand  an 
hour. 

3rd.  For  coming  late ;  stand  all  the  morning.  Second  offence  ;  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  or  be  stopped  half  an  hour  at  night.  Very  irregular  at 
prayers  ;  limbus,  until  noon,  or  during  the  dinner  hour ;  and  no  dinner. 

4th.  Inattention  during  a  lesson  ;  if  the  whole  class  seem  careless — 
change  lessons : — if  two  or  three  only ;  let  them  write  it  all  out  carefully 
on  their  slates,  which  is  a  good  exercise  of  itself. 

5th.  For  lying,  &c. ;  private  admonition,  with  Psalms  to  be  learned. 
Second  offence ;  make  it  Known  to  all  the  school,  and  all  the  particulars  of 
it.     As  a  last  resource,  the  whip,  smartly,  but  in  private. 

J.  W. 


i^otict^  of  33oo&5$. 


^^S^^^S^^i^ 


AN  EAST  AND  AMUSING  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  CHILDREN  THE  OUTLINES 
OF  CHRONOLOGY.  BY  H.  M.  WHEELER,  MASTER  OF  ST.  JOHN's  SCHOOL, 
MANCHESTER,  FORMERLY  A  STUDENT  OF  THE  WINCHESTER  TRAINING  COL- 
LEGE.    12mo.  pp.  12.     {Green,) 

The  plan  recommended  in  this  pamphlet  seems  more  likely  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with  to  supply  the  youthful  learner  with  a  little  stock  of  chro- 
nology in  a  form  which  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  remembered,  or 
rather,  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.     The  principal  periods  of  time 


*  [All  this  seems  to  us  much  more  severe  than  the  judicious  use  of  the  cane,  even  re- 
garded merely  as  corporeal  punishment.  Surely  four  or  five  hours  solitary  confinement, 
and  with  an  empty  stomach,  and  standing  too  all  the  while,  is  hard  measure  for  a  child. 
In  moderation  we  consider  it  in  some  cases  an  excellent  method.  The  reference  to  the 
religious  uses  of  fasting  seems  inapplicable  to  compulsory  abstinence. — ^Ed.] 

t  [What !  use  the  Holy  Bible — ^the  very  Psalms — as  a  direct  instrument  of  punish- 
ment for  young  criminals,  place  the  learning  of  it  among  the  pains  and  penalties  re- 
served for  great  offences,  and  make  the  repetition  thereof  a  standing  "impoaitioD*' 
week  after  week  !  Surely  thus  to  associate  in  the  mind  of  a  naughty  diild  '*  venea'* 
With  rods,  is  the  way  to  make  him  hate  the  very  sight  of  the  sacred  volame^^Eo.] 
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are  arranged  upon  a  diagram,  called  the  hand  of  time,  and  which  repre- 
sents the  inside  of  the  left  hand  extended.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts* 
namely,  great  periods  of  1000  years  each  ;  half  periods  of  500  years  each  ; 
and  centuries.  The  five  great  periods  are  represented  by  the  top  of  the 
thumb  and  the  four  fingers,  the  wrist  being  taken  as  the  beginning  of  tirne^ 
the  top  of  the  thumb  3000  B.C.,  and  so  on  for  the  rest.  The  half  periods 
are  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  figures,  beginning  for  B.C.  2500  betweea 
the  thumb  and  the  fore  finger,  and  so  on  till  A.D.  1500,  which  is  placed 
in  the  imaginary  angle  at  the  right  base  of  the  little  finger.  The  cen- 
turies are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  joints  of  each  finger,  but  as  there  are 
only  three  joints  to  each,  whereas  four  are  required  to  carry  out  the  plan, 
the  author  has  chosen  the  sides  of  the  nail  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  The 
plan  will  of  course  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  diagram  of  the 
hand,  and  the  author's  short  and  simple  explanation  of  it.  We  would  most 
strongly  recommend  it,  more  especially  as  being  published  at  a  very  low 
price  it  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher. 


A    NEW   METHOD    OF   FRACTISINO   ARITHMETIC.         SECOND    SERIES.         BY    W. 
DRAKE,  MASTER  OF  THE  MILVERTON  ENDOWED  SCHOOL.       {With   a  sltect,) 

pp.  16.     (Simpkin  and  Marshall,) 

The  first  series  of  this  work  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  June  number 
of  this  Journal,  and  the  method  itself  there  described.  We  are  glad  to 
find  in  the  introduction  to  this  series  the  author  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  first  has  been  received,  and  for  many  kind 
letters  of  approval  sent  to  him  by  persons  qualified  to  judge  of  its  utility. 
The  present  series  and  sheet  only  difl^er  from  the  former  in  that  they  con- 
tain examples  in  the  four  compound,  as  the  first  did  in  the  four  simple  rules 
of  arithmetic. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BIBLE  CHARACTERS.  BY  CHARLES  BAKER,  AUTHOR  OF  "A 
teacher's  LESSONS  ON  THE  CREATION,"  "  THE  BOOK  OF  BIBLE  HIS- 
TORY," "  BIBLE  GEOGRAPHY,"  &c.     12mo.  pp.  100.     (Varty). 

The  author's  object  in  this  little  work  is  to  present  the  subordinate  as  well 
as  the  principcd  characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  a  short  and 
simple  form  for  juvenile  learners.  In  order  to  keep  the  descriptive  portion, 
short,  only  one  or  two  prominent  circumstances  are  mentioned  under  each 
name,  and  some  events  connected  with  characters  previously  introduced  are 
inserted  under  other  characters.  The  object  of  the  publication  is  not  to 
enter  into  numerous  particulars  of  the  more  important  characters,  of  whom 
much  is  recorded  and  which  are  generally  well  known,  but  to  prevent  those 
from  being  overlooked  which  are  liable  to  be  so  from  being  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  scriptures.  Upwards  of  600  names  are  thus  shortly  noticed. 
ITie  two  following  specimens  will  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  how  far  it  may  be  usefully  employed,  particularly  in  national 
schools. 

"  Joseph  was  the  beloved  son  of  Jacob,  but  his  elder  brothers  hated  him,  sold 
him  to  some  Midianites,  and  deceived  their  father.  The  Midianites  took  Joseph 
into  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to  Potiphar.  Joseph  afterwards  became  the  governor  of 
all  the  land  of  Egypt.  He  died  in  Egypt,  and  his  bones  were  buried  in  Canaan 
200  years  after  his  death. — Gen.  xxx.  22 — 2i  ;  xxxvii— xlii. ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 

"  Who  was  the  beloved  son  of  Jacob  ?    Who  hated  him  ?    What  did  they  do 
with  him  ?    Whom  did  they  deceive  ?    What  did  the  Midianites  do  with  Joseph  ^ 
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prison  discipline  has  proved  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  he         -lehia  hones 
ments.*     For  such  crimes  as,  lying,  swearing,  stealing         ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

forms  but  a  poor  part  towards  reforming  the  offend;  ^^ q.^^^^  ^.  ^^ 

where  they  are  encouraged  by  example  at  home- 
many  arc  to  be  found  who  daily  commit  thems'''  .daughter?    Whose 
presence  of  their  children.     My  opinion  is,  t'               i  Potipherah  ?" 
form  of  the  characters  of  children  so  deepl* 

thing  upon  their  minds  which  may  serve  '  jg^^  1847^     (Shane), 

If  they  are  liars,  in  addition  to  other  r      l\^      y  r    , . 

heart  a  number  of  ver3es,t  bearing  •  -^^  ^^^J'*^*^  ^o^'^.n^e  of  this 

these  once  or  twice  a  week  for  some '  ^  ^  *^^'®**  ^f  ^^  .readers, 

not  deceived  me,  this  wiU  prove  a  t  ^^^  *^°  years  from  its  com- 

for  years  to  come,  if  they  should  aibers,  among  other  alterations 

I  will  now  conclude  by  puf '  -^  ^^.^"Py  ^\  ^^i\  «^^.  ^f  ^^^  P^ge* 

ment  which  I  have  adopted.  /^^!\?^  ^^"^  ''*^?^^^  reinforcements, 

1st.  For  breaking  a  w  ^  arleigh    has  consented  to  undertake  the 

against  being  careless,  a-        -  ^'^  acquainted  with  the  clever  and  amusing 
whipping  them  to  thei*      -^^  ^^  ^^®  Magazine  under  this  title  will  not  fail 

2hd.  For  breakinr  ^  ^"^^  ^^  announcement.  We  have  repeatedly 
jjQUj,^  '  ^some  and  noxious  food  furnished  to  the  public  in 

3rd.  For  comi*  ■  '^j^  literature  of  the  day,  and  the  consequent  duty  of 
ing  and  aftemr  wf^^^  ^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^P  ^^^  steady  supply  of  instructive 
prayers;  lim'ift^'orks,  suited  for  general  reading,  and  of  a  sound  and 

4th.  Inp  -y^J^^'  ^^  *^^^  description  we  believe  the  above  periodical  to 
chanse  Ir  '^^"^A^^^^^  recommend  it  to  our  readers ;  and  we  heartily  wish 
on  thei"  J^^^j^^^  deserving  publisher  success  in  so  useful  and  important 
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TBUTH. 

Truth,— 
That  nearest  inmate  of  the  human  soul, 
Estrang'd  from  whom  the  countenance  divine 
Of  man  disfi^r'd  and  dishonour'd,  sinks 
Among  inferior  things !     For  to  tlie  brutes 
Perception  and  the  transient  boons  of  sense 
Hath  fate  imparted ;  but  to  man  alone 
Of  sublunary  beings  was  it  given, 
Each  fleeting  impulse  on  the  sensual  powers 
At  leisure  to  review,  with  equal  eye 
To  scan  the  passion  of  the  stricken  nerve, 
Or  the  vague  object  striking,  to  conduct 
From  sense  the  portal  turbulent  and  loud. 
Into  the  mind's  wide  palace  one  by  one 
The  frequent,  pressing,  fluctuating  forms, 
And  question  and  compare  them.    Tlius  he  learns 
Their  birth  and  fortunes,  how  ally'd  they  haunt 
The  avenues  of  sense,  what  laws  direct 
Their  union,  and  what  various  discords  rise 
Or  fix'd  or  casual ;  which  when  his  clear  thought 
Retains,  and  when  his  faithful  words  express. 
That  living  image  of  the  external  scene, 
As  in  a  polish'd  mirror  held  tu  view, 
Is  truth ;  where'er  it  varies  from  the  shape 
And  hue  of  its  exemplar,  in  that  part 
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Dim  error  lurks.    Moreover  from  without, 
When  oft  the  same  society  of  forms 
In  the  same  order  have  approach'd  his  mind, 
He  deigns  no  more  their  steps  with  curious  heed 
^o  trace  ;  no  more  their  features  or  their  garh 
'  now  examines ;  but  of  them  and  their 
Htion,  as  with  some  diviner's  tongue, 
^^  what  Heaven  in  every  distant  place, 
'  every  future  season  will  decree: 
's  tru^ :  where'er  his  prudent  lips 
^  nerience  diligent  and  slow 

^  ^  i  their  sentence, — this  is  truth; 

1^  "*  kind :  the  parent  this 

^  .  the  lofty  power  herself, 

.rself,  on  wnom  the  wants  and  cares 
.dl  life  depend,  the  substitute 
vjod's  own  wisdom  in  this  toilsome  world, 
I'he  providence  of  man.    Yet  oft  in  vain 
To  earn  her  aid,  with  fix'd  and  anxious  eye. 
He  looks  on  Nature  s  and  on  Fortune's  course. 
Too  much  in  vain  :  his  duller  visual  ray 
The  stillness  and  the  persevering  acts 
Of  Nature  oft  elude,  and  Fortune  oft 
With  step  fantastic  from  her  wonted  walk 
Turns  into  mazes  dim :  his  sight  is  foil'd. 
And  the  crude  sentence  of  his  faltering  tongue 
Is  but  opinion's  verdict  half-believed, 
And  prone  to  change.    Here  thou  who  feel'st  thine  ear 
Congenial  to  my  lyre's  profounder  tone. 
Pause  and  be  watchful.    Hitherto  the  stores 
Which  feed  thy  mind  and  exercise  her  powers. 
Partake  the  relish  of  their  native  soil. 
Their  parent  earth :  but  know,  a  nobler  dowei 
Her  Sire  at  birth  decreed  her,  poured  gifts 
From  His  own  treasure,  forms  which  never  deign'd 
In  eyes  or  ears  to  dwell  within  the  sense 
Of  earthly  organs,  but  sublime  were  plac'd 
In  this  essential  reason,  leading  there 
That  vast  ideal  host,  which  all  His  works 
Through  endless  ages  never  will  reveal. 
Thus,  then,  endow'd,  the  feeble  creature  man, 
The  slave  of  hunger  and  the  prey  of  death. 
Even  now,  even  here,  in  earth's  dim  prison  bound, 
The  language  of  intelligence  divine 
Attains,  repeating  oft  concerning  cme 
And  many,  past  and  present,  parts  and  whde, 
Those  sov'ran  dictates  which  in  farthest  heaven, 
Where  no  orb  rolls,  eternity's  fixed  ear 
Hears  from  coeval  Truth,  when  chance  nor  change. 
Nature's  loud  progeny,  nor  nature's  self, 
Dares  intermeddle  or  approach  her  throne. 
E'er  long  o'er  this  corporeal  world  he  learns 
To  extend  her  sway,  while  calling  from  the  deep, 
From  earth  and  air,  their  multitudes  untold 
Of  figures  and  of  motions  round  his  walk. 
For  each  wide  £unily  some  single  birth 
He  sets  in  view,  th'  impartial  type  of  all 
Its  brethren,  suffering  it  to  claim  bejond 
Their  common  heritage  no  private  gift, 
No  proper  fortune.    Then,  whatever  his  eye 
In  tills  disoenie,  his  bold  uuening  tongue 
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Pronounceth  of  the  kindred  without  bound, 

Without  condition.    Such  the  rise  of  forms 

Sequester'd  far  from  sense,  and  every  spot 

Peculiar  in  the  realms  of  space  or  time : 

Such  is  the  throne  which  man  for  Truth  amid 

The  paths  of  mutability  hath  built 

Secure,  unshaken,  still ;  and  whence  he  views, 

In  matters  mould'ring  structures,  the  pure  forms 

Of  triangle  or  circle,  cube  or  cone. 

Impassive  all,  whose  attributes  nor  Force 

Nor  Fate  can  alter :  there  he  first  conceives 

True  Being,  and  an  intellectual  world. 

The  same  this  hour  and  ever :  thence  he  deems 

Of  his  own  lot  above  the  painted  shapes 

That  fleeting  move  o'er  this  terrestrial  scene, 

Looks  up,  beyond  the  adamantine  gates 

Of  death  expatiates,  as  his  birthright  claims 

Inheritance  in  all  the  works  of  God, 

Prepares  for  endless  time  his  plan  of  life. 

And  counts  the  universe  itself  his  home." — Akenside. 


document. 
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EXTRACTS   FEOM   "  REPOBT  BY  THE    EEV.  JOHN   XLLBTH" 
{From  Minutes  of  Commiitee  of  Council  for  1846.) 

No  one  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  observe  what  has  been  going  on  in  our 
schools  for  the  poor  will,  as  I  suppose,  fail  to  recognise,  during  tiie  last  seven 
years,  a  happy  progress  in  the  right  direction.  The  plans  and  minutes,  as  well 
as  the  counsel  and  help  afforded  by  your  lordships,  have  doubtless  contributed 
mainly  to  the  improvement  visible  in  the  construction  of  school  buildings.  More 
attention  is  gradually  being  directed  to  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  and  (what  is  of  chief  importance)  the  effects  of  our  training 
schools  are  being  distinctly  felt,  in  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  attain- 
ments, qualifications,  and  character  of  our  teachers. 

Unless  our  teachers  be  living  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  be  stmggling  to  do  their 
work  as  that  which  has  been  allotted  to  them  by  Him,  and  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  which  they  may  confidently  look  for  spiritual  help,  all  the  pains  that  may  be 
bestowed  on  our  educational  establishments  are  comparatively  useless.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  right  moral  training  is  the  first  object  to  be  aimed  at ;  but  what 
means  are  so  effectual  to  this  end  as  the  example  of  the  teacher  ?  Children  are 
acute  observers,  and  it  is  notorious  that  they  learn  more  by  the  eye  than  bj  the 
ear ;  a  gesture  or  a  glance  will  set  their  imaginations  at  work.  They  expect,  also, 
a  sort  01  perfection  in  those  who  are  set  over  them  as  their  guides.  Most  careful, 
therefore,  should  we  be  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  avoid  that  shock  to  their  moral 
sense  which  must  result  from  the  observation  of  gross  faults  in  those  whom 
it  is  their  duty  to  respect.  Maxima  debetur  jmeris  reverentia.  It  is  remarkable, 
also,  how  much  skill  in  the  production  of  merely  intellectual  results  is  attained  by 
those  whose  qualifications  may  have  been  originally  scanty,  but  who  love  their 
work,  and  persevere  with  zeal  therein.  After  visiting  a  school  of  humble  preten- 
sions in  a  village  in  Hertfordshire,  where  the  teaching  seemed  to  me  to  accom- 
plish, in  an  admirable  manner,  the  highest  purposes  aimed  at  by  such  an  institu- 
tion, I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  observation  of  a  lady  who  was  daily  at  work 
therein,  rendering  cheerfiilly  her  unbought  services,  who  said  to  me,  "  We  endea- 
Tour  to  train  these  children  aright  for  what  will  be  required  of  them  hereafter,  as- 
sured that,  if  we  succeed  in  this,  they  will  not  be  found  deficient  in  the  dischaige 
of  those  duties  that  may  be  required  of  them  here." 

My  desire  that  teachers  should  realize  the  responsibility  of  their  position^  has 
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led  me  to  regard  with  extreme  jealousy  any  proposal  tliat  might  seem  to  limit  the 
services  of  a  schoolmaster  for  the  poor  to  the  communication  of  secular  instruc- 
tion ;  unless  the  teacher  feels  that  he  is  intrusted  ^vith  the  training  of  the  nohlest 
part  of  the  child's  nature,  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  most  serious 
men  will  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  school-keeping.  Certainly  the  teacher 
who  regards  mainly  the  intellectual  development  of  his  pupils,  loses  that  which  is 
a  great  solace  to  such  as,  on  the  highest  grounds,  follow  this  calling.  It  may  be 
considered  wearisome  to  be  day  after  day  before  an  irregular  class  of  half  re- 
claimed urchins,  teaching  them  that  twice  two  are  four  ;  and,  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  the  schoolmaster's  calling  is  necessarily  a  harassing  one, 
involving,  when  honestly  persevered  in,  a  great  expenditure  of  spirit  and  energy ; 
but  if  the  teacher  standing  at  his  class  feels  that  the  little  ones  around  him  are 
his  flock,  whom  he,  by  his  care  and  industry,  may  be  the  means,  under  the  chief 
shepherd,  of  feeding  and  guiding  to  their  future  and  enduring,  as  well  as  their 
present  and  transitoiy  well-being,  surely  he  will  have  hope  and  encouragement  in 
his  work ;  as  he  is  intrusted  with  a  talent  of  the  highest  value,  he  will  feel  that 
if  he  be  faithful  in  the  use  thereof  he  will  receive  at  the  last  the  highest  reward. 
Such  an  one  may  be  expected  to  crave  more  of  that  support  which  is  given  to 
all  that  rightly  ask  for  it,  and  without  which  nothing  that  is  truly  good  can  ever 
be  accomplished  by  man.  Such  an  one,  moreover,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not 
to  be  fettered  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  as  to  the  occasion,  manner,  and  ex- 
tent of  such  appeals  as  he  may  deem  needful  to  be  made  to  those  motives  which 
must  be  most  effective  with  his  pupils,  their  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  their  regard 
to  His  written  will.  The  schoolmaster  of  the  poor  ought  (in  my  judgment)  to  be 
trusted  with  the  most  important  teaching  of  the  poor — a  fellow  labourer  with  the 
minister  of  religion.  If  the  schoolmaster  be  not  so  trusted,  many  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  dropping  here  and  there  seed  which  may  prove  fruitful  in  inflnite  good, 
will,  as  I  think,  be  lost.  Commonly,  those  observations  that  seem  to  rise  sponta- 
neously, and  that  take  children  by  surprise,  produce  impressions  more  lively  than 
direct  teaching ;  they  are  remembered  by  us,  and  acted  upon  during  all  our  sub- 
sequent lives. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  tiling  to  hear  persons  in  the  educated 
ranks  of  society  say,  "  Our  schoolmaster  is  a  very  good  one ;  but,  unhappily,  he  is 
a  little  given  to  drinking,"  or  "  We  cannot,  in  a  small  place  like  this,  expect  him 
to  attend  very  regularly  to  his  boys."  Such  persons  meant  that  their  village 
schoolmaster  could  produce  copy  books  fairly  wiitten,  or  sums  in  the  rule  of  three 
accurately  worked  by  his  elder  scholars.  And  as  the  school  was  regarded  only  as 
a  place  where  children  could  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  master  were  measured  as  if  he  were  simply  an  instrument  for  deve- 
loping facilities  in  these  exercises,  and  not  a  moral  agent  who,  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  his  pupils,  was  communicating  habits  of  thought  and  action  most 
influential  on  the  present  and  future  interests  of  society,  a  disseminator  of  princi- 
p\es,  the  growth  and  operation  of  which  are  absolutely  boundless. 

The  inspection  of  a  school  sometimes  causes  considerable  disappointment  to  those 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  attainments  of  the  children. 
For  example,  a  class  has  been  used  to  answer  simultaneously,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, two  or  three  of  the  more  forward  children  have  been  suffered,  without  any 
very  severe  scrutiny,  to  lead  the  answers  of  the  rest.  The  inspector,  in  his  exami- 
nation, finds  that  all  the  answers  that  are  made  to  his  questions,  are  repeated  with 
a  sort  of  shout  from  the  entire  class.  This  result  is  annoying,  for  it  is  plainly  not 
favourable  to  the  exercise  of  thought  and  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  children ; 
there  is  a  hurry  to  seize  on  an  answer  that  will  pass  muster,  and  a  seeming  quick- 
ness is  attained  by  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  solid  improvement  of  all.  There 
is  also  an  unreality  about  such  a  display  which  is  still  more  distressing.  These 
evils  would  have  been  avoided,  if  the  children,  when  questioned,  had  been  habi- 
tuated to  hold  out  their  hands  in  silence,  in  cases  where  they  believed  themselves 
capable  of  giving  a  right  answer ;  iJie  master  has  then  the  opportunity  of  detect- 
ing the  laggards,  and  the  children  of  slower  parts  are  encouraged  and  helped  to 
exertion.  In  cases  where  simultaneous  answering  appears  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
school,  I  have  commonly,  after  a  short  interval  for  such  a  display,  removed  those 
who  appeared  to  be  the  most  ready,  and  set  them  to  an  exercise  in  composition, 
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when,  on  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  the  rest,  it  has  frequently  been  xe- 
yealed  to  the  school  managers  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  children  who  ap- 
pear, in  company  with  others,  to  play  their  parts  so  well,  habitually  suffer  theii 
companions  to  supply,  on  their  behalf,  almost  the  entire  sum  of  mental  activity 
developed  by  such  a  method  of  teaching.  The  simplest  questions  in  religious 
knowledge  put  to  children  at  the  top  of  the  class,  unless  exhibited  in  that  form  ac- 
cording to  which  answers  have  been  learned  by  rote,  will  occasionally  elicit  either 
no  answers  at  all,  or  answers  that  give  tokens  of  astonishing  ignorance.  Even  in 
such  a  matter  as  arithmetic,  wherein  the  child's  progress  can  be  more  exactly 
tested,  I  have  known  (in  a  school  where  the  master  was  doing  his  work  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  those  managers  who  expressed  an  opinion,  the  master  having 
been  highly  trained,  and  receiving  an  adequate  salary)  half  the  first  class  of  boys, 
taken  alternately  as  they  stood,  being  tried  in  numeration,  and  required  to  set  down, 
from  dictation,  four  lines  of  figures,  neither  of  which  exceeded  four  places,  and  yet 
the  results  bowed  that  only  one  boy  out  of  twelve  could  express  in  numerals  aright 
such  a  number  as  4,050.  In  the  same  school,  consisting  of  four  classes,  no  child 
in  the  second  class  could  read  a  verse  in  the  gospel  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the 
reading  lesson  having  been  left  habitually  to  the  care  of  an  incompetent  monitor. 
No  child,  also,  in  the  same  class  (although  the  catechism  was  repeated  with  fiiii 
accuracy)  could  explain  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  succour,  slandering^  mem- 
her,  and  the  like.  In  such  cases  something  must  be  allowed  for  the  flurry  of  the 
children  on  being  placed  in  a  new  position,  and  much,  also,  may  perhaps  be  laid 
to  the  inspector  in  making  an  unhappy  start  in  the  examination  ;  perhaps  by  a 
question  too  easy  or  too  difficult  at  the  outset,  he  may  have  caused  perplexity,  in- 
stead of  giving  confidence  and  assurance  to  the  children.  But,  after  every  draw- 
back that  can  be  fairly  made  on  these  grounds,  it  is  hoped  that  an  honest  teacher 
will,  on  reflection,  be  convinced  that  he  has  not  done  his  duty.  One  who  is  fertile 
in  excuses  will  occasionally  come  forward,  and  urge  that  he  has  so  many  hin- 
drances with  the  parents,  that,  in  fact,  it  can  only  be  expected  of  him  that  he 
will  succeed  where  his  endeavours  are  seconded  with  the  parents'  care ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  ^vill  point  to  the  more  forward  children  and  say,  "  This  is  the  gar- 
dener's son,  that  the  carpenter's,  the  third  is  the  policeman's  "  (for,  in  a  neglected 
school,  the  quicker  children  will  generally  be  found  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  families) ;  but  the  teacher,  in  such  a  case,  forgets  that  it  is  not  his  part  to 
take  credit  for  the  pains  that  are  bestowed  at  home,  but  to  set  before  him,  as  his 
aim,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  mass.  One  or  two 
children  who  have  made  advanced  progress,  afford  no  proper  evidence  of  a  teacher's 
faithfulness ;  where  pains  are  rightly  bestowed  on  a  school,  the  instruction  wDl,  in 
a  gieat  degree,  be  found  to  be  diffused  equably,  and  the  laborious  teacher  will  often 
be  rewarded  by  marked  success  in  cases  where,  if  he  had  judged  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parents,  success  would  have  appeared  most  hopeless.  The  experience 
of  every  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  schools,  will  supply  examples  of  this ; 
and,  in  such  cases,  success  may  have  a  double  value  when,  as  it  does  sometimes 
happen,  the  parent's  heart  is  reached  through  the  instruction  given  to  the  child. 

Sometimes,  on  the  detection  of  an  unexpected  amount  of  inertness  and  igno- 
rance in  the  children,  a  teacher  has  come  forward  and  said,  "  Only  a  short  time 
since  I  was  explaining,  for  a  considerable  time,  that  very  point  to  these  children." 
But  one  wishes  then  that  the  teacher  should  consider  well  whether  he  be  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  assuring  himself  that  his  children  apprehend  the  substance  of 
that  which  he  desires  to  communicate  to  them.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that  because  one  has  told  the  children  the  same  thing  a  number  of  times,  they 
may  be  expected  to  have  learned  it.  Many  a  good  teacher  would,  perhaps,  say  of 
himself,  "  /  tell  my  children  nothing"  However  this  may  be,  certainly  one  of  the 
main  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  instruction  is  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  investiga- 
tion in  the  children,  to  lead  them  to  search  for  themselves.  He  Who  questions 
well,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  information,  and  to  suggest  the  proper  fields 
for  inquiry,  undoubtedly  teaches  well. 

Our  training  schools  have  strongly  impressed  on  the  pupils  sent  out  from  them 
the  necessity  for  daily  and  careful  preparation  of  the  lessons  to  be  delivered ;  and 
those  teachers  who  do  not  attend  to  this  recommendation  cannot  expect  any  rea- 
sonable amount  of  success  for  their  pains.   Labour  la  needed  for  the  eonthmal  aiic- 
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quisition  of  fresh  stores,  as  well  as  for  the  skilful  arrangement  of  such  as  we  pos- 
sess in  our  eudeavours  to  be  the  teachers  of  others.  An  anonymous  writer  on  the 
work  of  catechising,  observes : — 

**  One  qualification  for  a  good  catechist  is,  to  have  a  large  stock  of  information 
whence  you  may  draw  your  instructions.  But  here  you  must  exercise  your  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  materials.  Study  each  part  of  the  catechism  before  you 
begin  to  explain  it,  and  examine  what  is  the  most  essential  point  in  it  to  be 
explained.  Dwell  most  upon  that ;  turn  it  in  different  points  of  view  till  the  chil- 
dren understand  it ;  then  they  will  have  the  substtmce.  After  that,  you  may 
explain  to  them  points  which  are  not  essential,  but  which  will  give  them  a  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  religion.  But  be  sure  to  give  them  ihe  substance,  the 
solid,  essential  matter  first,  otherwise  you  may  say  many  fine  things,  and  leave 
your  hearers,  after  all,  in  ignorance  of  what  is  necessary  to  salvation.  To  do 
what  is  here  recommended,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  catechism  in  your  private  studies,  and  gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  is 
most  essential  in  each  part.  Impress  that  knowledge  most  strongly  on  your  own 
mind,  and  it  will  then  be  always  ready  for  practice.  In  catechising,  use  plain 
language,  avoiding  hard  dictionary  words.  There  is  a  language  quite  classical 
which  is  intelligible  to  most  people,  even  to  the  uneducated.  That  you  should 
adopt,  if  you  wish  to  be  understood.  If  you  find  that  you  are  not  understood, 
vary  the  expression  in  eveiy  way  you  can  until  you  have  expressed  yourself  intel- 
ligibly. Till  you  experience  it,  you  can  hardly  credit  the  stupidity  of  some 
persons.  Follow  the  same  method  of  explaining  the  catechism  in  each  course  of 
instruction  upon  it.  After  teaching  the  whole  of  it  several  times,  you  will  see  the 
method  most  proper  and  best  suited  to  convey  the  meaning,  and  you  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  that  through  life,  always,  of  course,  striving  to  improve  upon  it 
by  adding  what  you  may  learn  from  study,  or  what  the  Holy  Spirit  may  suggest. 
If  you  had  no  regular  system  of  instruction,  you  would  be  frequently  at  a  loss 
when  called  upon  to  catechise,  and  might  often  leave  out  what  is  essential." — {The 
Christian  Teacher,  Dublin,  1846,  pp.  102,  103.) 

There  are  some  schools  which  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  consideied  as  ill  taught, 
in  which,  from  the  first  glance  at  the  children,  one  is  inclined  to  judge  that  the 
master  exercises  vepy  little  authority.  On  further  examination,  it  may  perhaps  be 
observed,  that  the  master  has  a  severity  of  aspect  and  manner,  that  he  is  continu- 
ally speaking  to  the  children,  often  in  a  harsh  or  querulous  tone  of  voice,  and  sin- 
gling out  the  boys  by  name ;  and,  perhaps,  a  closer  inspection  may  show  that  there 
is  a  total  want  of  method  in  the  arrangements  of  the  school, — the  time-table  is  not 
adhered  to — the  necessary  school  materials  (e,  g.,  the  slate  pencils)  are  not  readily 
producible,  the  transition  from  one  exercise  to  another  is  made  without  any  me- 
chanical skill — the  book  cases,  cupboards,  or  boxes,  not  excepting  even  the  master's 
own  desk,  are  mere  receptacles  or  hiding  places  for  lumber. 

Now  the  value  of  punctuality  and  order  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  of  these 
the  school  ought  to  be  a  pattern.  Also  among  the  chief  virtues  of  a  good  school- 
master, next  after  gravity,  De  la  Salle  places  silence.  By  gravity,  he  would  un- 
derstand such  a  quality  as  produces  seriousness  of  manner,  mild  and  modest,  but 
always  even  ;  ana  by  silence,  he  understands  a  ivise  discretion  in  the  tise  of  speech, 
which  indeed  is  the  foundation  of  good  discipline  in  a  school.  A  venerable  cler- 
gyman (than  whom,  as  I  imagine,  no  one  would  have  greater  weight  in  pro- 
nouncing as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  good  schoolmaster)  said  to  me,  in  reference 
to  a  teacher  whom  he  was  commending,  "  His  voice  is  never  heard  in  his  school, 
and  his  influence  is  fully  felt  out  of  it" 

A  quiet  and  well-arranged  system  of  signs  contributes  much  to  good  discipline 
in  a  school.  The  teacher,  being  thereby  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  frequent 
speech,  is  spared  agitation  and  fatigue.  The  scholars  too,  are  in  this  way  re- 
minded of  their  duty  in  the  gentlest  manner,  and  an  inattentive  pupil  is  not 
driven  to  stubbornness,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  when  he  imagines  his  charac- 
ter for  good  order  lost,  by  his  name  being  repeated  aloud  as  that  of  a  refractory 
pupil  in  the  hearing  of  his  fellows.  A  good  aisciplinarian  will,  in  ordinary  cases, 
keep  his  children  quiet  by  a  glance  of  kindness ;  and  when  the  need  for  speech 
arises,  Uie  words  will  be  the  fewest  possible,  uttered  in  the  gentlest  tones.  Such 
an  observation  as  '*  One  little  boy  is  speaking  louder  than  is  necessary,''  if  heard 
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by  a  score  of  offenders,  will  probably  be  applied  by  tbe  consciences  of  each,  and 
produce  immediate  silence. 

The  harass  of  spirits  necessarily  attendantupon  constant  intercourse  w-ith  a  large 
number  of  children,  makes  that  preserration  of  an  eren  temper  which  is  absolutely 
requisite  for  the  good  management  of  a  school,  a  sore  trial  to  many  teachers.  An 
old-fashioned  schoolmaster,  John  Brinsley;*  writing  on  this  subject  in  his  Ludut 
Literarhis,  published  1612  (p.  293),  exhorts  his  brother  schoolmasters  specially  to 
remember  three  things : — 

"1.  So  much  as  ever  we  are  able  to  have  our  eye  continually  round  about  the 
school  upon  every  one,  and  namely,  the  most  unruly  to  keep  tbera  in  awe;  and 
that  we  keep  order  strictly  in  eveiy  thing  at  all  times,  as  especially  in  all  erami. 
nations  and  tasks,  and  our  times  for  every  thing  most  precisely,  that  they  ma^ 
look  for  it ;  for  omitting  them  some  times  makes  the  best  too  careless,  and  som 
bold  to  offend,  in  hope  that  they  shall  not  be  seen,  or  not  called  to  an  account® 
whereas  by  the  contrary,  they  grow  into  a  habit  of  painfulness  and  obedience. 

"  2.  Studying  to  put  on  a  fatherly  affection,  and  to  deal  so  with  them  as  a  good 
father  among  his  children.  This  shall  also  bring  them,  or  many  of  them,  to  the 
affections  and  dutifulness  of  loving  children,  to  do  all  of  conscience. 

"  3.  Labouring  to  be  like  Enoch,  to  walk  in  all  our  plans  with  God,  as  ever  in 
His  presence,  His  eye  always  on  us,  that  He  observes  all  our  ways,  and  will 
reward  and  bless  us  according  to  our  conscience  herein :  thus  to  walk  before  Him 
until  He  translate  us  hence,  being  as  little  absent  from  our  place  and  charge  as 
possible  may  be,  cutting  off  all  unnecessary  occasions.  Oft  absence  of  the  master 
is  a  principal  cause  of  the  scholar's  negligence  and  not  profiting,  with  the  grief 
and  vexing  of  the  master,  arising  therefrom." 

This  writer,  in  another  passage,  utters  a  strong  protest  against  a  practice  which. 


*  That  this  writer  is  no  mean  authority,  will  be  appkrent  to  those  who  consider  the 
following  observations,  in  which,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  he  sums  up  under  nineteen 
heads  the  matters  which  he  desires  may  be  kept  ever  in  memory  to  be  continually  put 
in  practice  by  the  master : — 

"1.  To  cause  all  to  be  done  with  understanding. 

"  2.  To  cut  off  all  needless  matters,  so  much  as  may  be,  and  to  pass  by  that  which  is 
unprofitable. 

"  3.  To  note  all  hard  and  new  words,  to  observe  matter,  and  phrase  carefully. 

''4.  To  learn  and  keep  all  things  most  perfectly  as  they  go. 

5.  To  have  few  forms  (i.  e.  classes). 

6,  To  discourage  none,  but  to  draw  on  all  by  a  desire  of  commendation. 

"7.  To  stir  up  to  emulation  of  adversaries,  and  to  use  all  good  policy  for  one  to  pro- 
voke another. 

"  8.  Continual  examining,  which  is  the  life  of  all,  and  chiefly  posing  (i.  e.  questioning) 
the  most  negligent. 

9.  Right  pronunciation. 

10.  Some  exercise  of  memory  daily. 

1 1.  To  have  the  best  patterns  for  every  thing,  and  to  do  all  by  imitation. 

"  12.  The  master  to  stir  up  both  himself  and  his  scholars  to  continual  cheerfulness. 

**  13.  Constancy  in  order. 

To  these  we  may  add. 

**  14.  To  get  an  idea  or  short  sum  and  general  notion  of  every  treatise  or  chapter. 

"15.  To  parallel  all  by  examples,  or  to  give  like  examples  for  each  thing,  and  where 
they  have  learned  them. 

"  16.  To  see  that  they  have  all  necessaries. 

*'  17.  To  countenance  and  prefer  the  best,  to  be  marks  for  the  rest  to  aim  at,  and  that 
all  may  be  encouraged  by  their  example. 

'*  18.  Maintaining  authority  by  careful  execution  of  justice  in  rewards  and  punish- 
ments with  demonstration  of  love,  faithfulness,  and  painfulness  in  our  place,  with  gra- 
vity ;  working  by  all  means  a  love  of  learning  in  the  scholars,  and  a  strife  who  shall 
excel  most  therein,  of  a  conscience  to  do  most  honours  and  service  unto  the  Lord,  both 
presently,  and  chiefly  in  the  time  to  come. 

"19.  In  a  word,  serving  the  Lord  with  constant  cheerfulness  in  the  best  courses  that 
he  shall  make  known  unto  us,  we  shall  undoubtedly  see  his  blessing  according  to  our 
hearts." 
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I  regret  to  say,  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  our  schools — I  mean  that  most  ob- 
jectionable one  of  the  master  having  always  at  hand  a  cane,  or  some  other  instru- 
ment of  corporal  punishment.  If  any  schoolmaster  read  these  lines,  and  feel 
that  he  is  not  clear  of  this  charge,  I  would  earnestly  beg  of  him  to  reconsider  his 
conduct  in  this  respect.  Although  one  should  commit  an  error  in  deciding, 
without  further  inquiry,  that  such  a  schoolmaster  was  a  bad  one,  I  would  readily 
stake  tbe  value  of  all  the  experience,  that  an  observer  in  my  condition  might  be 
supposed  to  acquire,  on  the  assertion,  that  such  a  schoolmaster  is  not  nearly  so 
efficient  as  he  might  be,  if  he  would  lay  down  for  himself  tbe  rule,  that  he  would 
keep  a  record  of  every  corporal  punishment  administered,  and  in  no  case  suffer 
himself  to  inflict  it  except  after  the  interval  of  an  hour  or  two  for  reflection.  I 
know  one  schoolmaster  of  admirable  integrity  and  seriousness  of  character,  whose 
diligence  in  his  work  has  been  most  successful,  but  who  was,  when  young,  accus- 
tomed to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  from  early  associations,  he  was 
less  thoughtful  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  rough  handling  on  the  characters  of 
children.  This  master  has  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  administration  of 
his  school  by  adopting  the  above-mentioned  rule.  His  scholars  were  often  treated 
with  some  severity  ;*  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  a  daily  need  for  the  cane  ; 
but  when  I  last  visited  his  school,  there  had  been  only  two  occasions  for  its  em- 
ployment during  the  lapse  of  several  months,  and  while  the  discipline  of  the  school 
was  far  more  equable  and  satisfactory,  the  master's  own  happiness  was  sensibly 
increased  by  the  results  produced  in  his  temper  and  feelings  by  the  change. 

I  know  of  another  school  in  sad  disorder  where  the  cane  is  daily  made  use  of, 
and  where,  on  my  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  licence,  it  was 
urged  that  there  was  a  peculiar  wilfulness  in  the  boys  of  that  town  which  required 
to  be  kept  under  by  habitual  severity.  I  felt  that  means  were  being  taken  to  per- 
petuate this  wilfulness,  but  that  to  those  who  could  use  such  an  argument  my  re- 
preseutations  could  be  of  little  avail,  and  I  did  not  press  my  suggestion.  But  a 
friend  has  since  pointed  out  to  me  a  passage  in  the  first  book  of  Eadmer's  ^'  Life 
of  Anselm,"  which  seems  to  me  to  put  the  matter  happily,  and  which,  I  hope  there- 
fore, to  be  pardoned  for  briefly  noticing  here.  Eadmer  relates  (fol.  ed.,  Par.  1721, 
p.  8)  that  Anselm,  being  at  a  monastery,  the  abbot  consulted  him  as  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  boys  there,  complaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  sadly  per- 
verse, indeed  incorrigible,  and  yet  night  and  day  they  were  continually  beating 
them,  but  still  tfiey  grew  worse  and  worse.  At  which  Anselm,  being  astonished, 
said,  "  Do  you  never  give  over  beating  them  ?  When  they  grow  up  to  be  men 
how  do  they  turn  out  ?"  "  Dull  and  brutish,"  (Hehetes  et  bestialesyj  was  the  re- 
ply. On  which  Anselm  observed,  that  it  was  but  a  poor  return  for  all  the  pains 
and  expense  they  were  at  in  the  education  and  maintenance  of  these  children,  if 
the  end  attained  were  the  transmutation  of  human  beings  into  brutes.  '^  But," 
rejoined  the  abbot,  "  what  must  we  do  then  ?  we  keep  them  as  tight  as  we  can,  yet 
we  do  not  succeed."  "  Keep  them  tight,"  said  Anselm :  "  suppose  you  were  to 
use  the  young  trees  in  your  garden  thus,  and  allow  them  no  freedom,  what  sort  of 
timber  would  you  get  ?"  "  I^one  but  what  was  crooked  and  useless."  "  Are  you 
not,"  rejoined  Anselm,  " producing  the  same  effects  in  your  boys?  as  they  do  not 
observe  any  love  or  kindness  in  your  dealings  with  them,  they  think  that  you  have 
no  other  motives  in  your  discipline  than  envy  and  hatred,  and  so  it  turns  out, 
most  unhappily,  that  they  grow  up  full  of  hatred  and  suspicion.  He  who  is  but 
young  needs  gentle  treatment — ^he  must  be  fed  with  milk ;  cheerfulness,  kindness, 
and  love  are  me  means  whereby  such  are  to  be  won  to  God ;"  on  which  it  is  re- 
corded, that  the  abbot  fell  on  his  face,  and  confessed  his  error,  and  asked  pardon 
of  God. 
As  an  appendage  to  this  history,  perhaps  the  following  notice  of  what  passed  in 

*  If  a  doubt  should  arise  in  the  minds  of  any,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  a 
good  schoolmaster,  against  whom  severity  could  be  justly  charged,  perhaps  the  example 
of  Dr.  Busby  may  be  quoted  as  conclusive  on  this  point ;  but  then,  besides  being  "  an 
encourager  of  virtuous  forward  youth,  of  great  learning  and  hospitality,"  Wood  says  of 
him,  "  that  he  was  a  person  eminent  and  exemplary  for  piety  and  justice,"  doubtless 
the  existence  of  these  qualities  in  any  one  will  do  much  towards  making  up  for  other 
deficiencies. 
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a  ragged  school  at  Bristol,  extracted  from  the  newspapers,  may  be  pardoned  by 
your  lordships : — 

''  Whilst  one  of  the  visitors  was  at  the  school  during  last  week,  a  boy  of  about 
thirteen  was  seen  to  be  extremely  violent  and  refractory,  a  teacher  endieavourinr 
to  lead  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  class  for  inattention.  He  obstinately  resisted 
and  stamped  with  rage.  The  master  observing  the  conflict,  went  to  the  Iwr, 
patted  him  gently  on  the  head  and  check,  and  begged  him  to  be  a  good  boy.  In 
a  minute,  before  the  master  had  quitted  him,  it  came  again  to  his  turn  to  be  asked 
by  the  teacher  one  of  the  arithmetical  questions  of  the  lesson,  when  he  cheerfully 
and  promptly  cried  out '  48,'  the  proper  answer.  The  crimson  flush  of  anger  had 
left  his  face  ;  his  countenance  was  as  bright  and  placid  as  if  the  last  few  moments 
had  not  witnessed  the  storm  that  had  agitated  his  passions,  and  he  became  quiet 
and  docile.  The  visitor  asked  the  master  about  him.  He  replied,  *  That  boy  is 
the  most  unmanageable  one  in  the  school ;  he  is  clever,  but  very  passionate.  He 
has  kicked  my  legs  (happily  he  has  no  shoes) ;  he  has  pelted  me  with  mud  in  the 
streets.  I  have  dismissed  him  from  the  school,  but  allowed  him  to  come  again  on 
his  earnest  entreaty  and  promise  of  good  conduct.  If  I  had  struck  that  lad  when 
he  was  so  irritated,  or  spoken  harshly  and  angrily  to  him,  his  fury  would  have 
been  quite  ungovernable,  but  he  cant  withstcmd  a  word  of  kindness* " 

This  matter  of  punishment  is  confessedly  one  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  a  maxim 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Augustine,  that  punishment  should  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  the  physician  who  loves  the  patient,  and  who  simply  desires  to  root  out 
the  evil,  and  that  Nihil  sic  prohat  spiritualem  virum  quam  peccati  alieni  tractatio. 
Certainly,  therefore,  punishment  should  not  be  administered  without  a  good  deal 
of  thought  and  observation  as  to  the  characters  of  those  on  whom  it  is  inflicted. 
Habitual  severity  has  a  tendency  to  stultify  the  mind,  and  to  debase  the  heart 
It  has  been  observed,  that  a  scholar  should  never  be  struck  unexpectedly,  for,  by 
such  treatment,  the  children  are  filled  with  fear  and  inquietude  whenever  ihey 
see  the  master  approach.  (The  Christian  Teacher,  p.  55.)  That  a  punishment 
which  is  not  cared  for  does  more  harm  than  good ;  Ihat  it  is  not  desirable,  there' 
fore,  that  a  trivial  punishment  should  be  shared  by  two  offenders  at  once ;  they 
will  almost  enjoy  it.  (Advice  to  Monitors  in  National  Schools.)  That  it  is  not 
the  punishment  itself  that  is  so  much  to  be  regarded  as  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
administered.  That  there  is  an  advantage  in  giving  tasks  to  be  done  at  home, 
where  the  teacher  is  able  to  enforce  their  performance,  as  these  tend  to  impfwtf 
the  offender  while  they  separate  him  also  nrom  his  bad  companions ;  that  although 
an  offender  should  be  reproved  for  any  particular  fault,  all  general  complaints  of 
naughtiness  should  be  avoided ;  the  pupil  should  rather  be  dealt  with  as  one  who 
was  struggling  to  do  right,  and  Uie  admonition  should  be  given  as  a  help  to  self- 
correction,  which  he  would  himself  value  as  arising  from  a  spirit  of  true  charitf 
on  the  teacher's  part.  Opportunities  should  be  taken  also  of  private  expostulatioB ; 
love  wins  love  even  in  those  who  are  apparently  most  impracticable :  nothing  that 
springs  out  of  this  pure  source  is  ever  utterly  lost ;  many  times  the  counsel,  that 
has  appeared  fruitless  at  the  time,  has  taken  effect  in  the  character  in  later  years, 
when  he  by  whose  affection  it  was  administered  is  laid  silent  in  the  grave. 

If  a  teacher  is  to  stand  in  this  paternal  relation  to  his  scholars,  and  to  feel  him- 
self, in  some  degree,  responsible  for  all  of  them,  so  that  no  one  should  pass  from 
his  school  to  habits  of  idleness  and  misconduct,  \rithout  causing  to  his  teachef 
some  emotions  of  regret,  our  schools  must  not  be  of  that  overgrown  size  which  are 
still  being  erected,  and  the  expenditure  on  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  sadly  un- 
profitable. I  have  previously  had  occasion  to  notice  buildings  3iat  are  attended 
by  barely  a  tithe  of  the  number  which  they  are  calculated  to  contain,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  my  experience  in  this  respect  can  be  paralleled  by  that  of  some  of  my 
brother  inspectors.  In  such  cases,  the  interest  of  the  money  lavished  on  an  emp^ 
structure  would  go  far  towards  providing  means  for  the  support  of  an  efficient 
teacher.  I  wish  to  see  no  school  room,  except,  perhaps,  such  as  are  built  for  in- 
femts,  constructed  for  more  than  100  children,  and  I  believe  that  a  smaller  num- 
ber, as  80,  will  afford  sufficient  work  for  a  good  master,  assisted  by  a  pupil  teacher. 

It  may  be  said  that,  supposing  this  to  be  assented  to,  such  a  state  of  things  is 
not  practicable,  and  that  we  must  do  the  best  that  is  practicable  under  the  eueum- 
stances.  The  children  must  be  instructed,  educated,  and,  as  we  cannol  alibvi 
to  do  this  in  the  best  way,  we  must  supply  such  means  as  are  in  our  power. 
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But  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that,  while  in  yery  many  cases  the  child- 
ren are  not  assembled  to  fill  these  large  rooms,  even  in  those  cases  where  they  are 
80  assembled,  no  one  who  fairly  examines  them  would,  in  one  instance  out  of  ten, 
say  that  the  lower  part  of  the  school  was  properly  brought  under  instruction.  It, 
is  comparatively  easy  for  a  master,  out  of  a  large  number  of  boys,  to  work  up  a 
showy  first  class ;  but,  in  very  many  such  cases,  the  fluctuation  in  the  attendance 
of  the  lower  children  will  be  found  to  bear  witness  to  the  sense  entertained  by  the 
parents  of  the  little  advantages  received  by  their  children  from  the  attendance  at 
such  a  school. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Your  lordships  direct  attention  in  Question  108,  to  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
namely,  the  systematic  means  of  keeping  up  a  connection  with  the  school  children 
ailer  leaving  school.  The  answer  given  to  this  question  by  the  managers  of  the 
schools  attached  to  St.  George's  Church,  Camberwell,  where  great  pains  are  taken 
in  fhis  respect,  is  as  follows : — 

**  By  the  Sunday  school  (through  classes  and  teachers) ; 

"  By  catechetical  classes,  preparatory  to  confirmation ; 

"  By  especial  attention  to  the  periods  of  confirmation ; 

"  By  enlisting  the  young  soldiers  as  communicants  ; 

'*  By  keeping  them  together  through  two  societies  confined  to  communi- 
caiits,  viz. : — 

"  A  library  and  a  Church  society,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  fellowship  between  the  members,  one  vnth  another,  and  with  the  Holy 
Church  universal.  Besides  these,  rewards  are  given  at  the  annual  examinations, 
for  three  successive  years,  to  such  young  men  and  young  women  as  can  produce 
satisfactory  testimonials  firom  their  respective  masters  and  mistresses." 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see,  of  late  years,  more  pains  taken  in  the  trust  deeds 
to  associate  laymen  with  the  clergyman,  in  the  management  of  our  schools  for  the 
poor.  As  their  right  education  is  the  interest  of  all,  all  that  can  contribute  to  it 
should  be  led  to  contribute  to  it ;  the  several  parts  and  orders  of  society  are  ce- 
mented together  by  such  acts  of  charity.  There  may  be  circumstances  under 
which  the  clergyman  will  be  left  alone,  bearing  the  responsibility,  and  supplying 
the  funds  without  help  from  his  parishioners ;  but  such  a  state  of  things  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  a  very  unhappy  one ;  in  one  essential  respect,  at  least,  the 
pastor,  so  circumstanced,  has  failed  in  supplying  the  guidance  that  is  needed  by 
his  flock. 

A  good  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  some  of  our  schools,  in  learning  ^^  First  Steps  to 
the  Catechism,"  "  The  Keligious  Primer  in  Verse,"  "  Easy  Hymns  for  National 
Schools."  These  are  not  books  the  use  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  recommend,. 
The  time  spent  in  this  learning  might,  as  I  think,  be  better  spent  If  an  intro- 
duction to  the  catechism  be  needed,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  one  might  be 
formed  by  any  clergyman  for  the  use  of  his  school,  by  arranging  some  of  the  sim- 
plest practical  texts  of  scripture  as  answei's  to  a  series  of  questions  on  those  mat- 
ters concerning  which  it  is  most  necessary  that  children  should  be  instructed 
aright.*  The  '*  Historical  Questions,  with  Answers  in  the  words  of  Scripture,"  if 
the  substance  of  it  were  practical  and  doctrinal  rather  than  historical,  seems  to  me 
the  sort  of  book,  as  to  form,  which  is  needed  ;  but  it  is,  on  some  accounts,  to  be 
regretted  that  the  references  to  chapter  and  verse  are  printed,  since  the  children's 
memories  are  frequently  burdened  with  these  figures.  Every  little  child,  so  soon 
as  it  can  speak  distinctly,  may  daily  learn,  from  oral  repetition,  one  verse  of  some 
good  hymn  suited  to  his  years,  together  with  one  verse  of  scripture.  The  parents 
would  be  greatly  interested  by  such  acquirements.  In  some  schools  children  re- 
main for  months  near  the  bottom,  being  taught  to  repeat  only  the  Lord's  prayer, 
one  or  two  collects,  and  the  graces  before  and  after  meat,  and  these  very  imper- 
fectly. It  may  be  thought  to  be  essential  that  the  children  should  never  forget 
•what  has  once  been  learned,  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  not  go  beyond  these 
collects  and  graces  until  the  whole  can  be  repeated  perfectly ;  but  a  daily  lesson, 

•  For  example,  If  the  first  question  in  such  a  catechism  were  "  Who  are  truly  happy  ?" 
The  answer  might  be  some  of  the  beatitudes  from  the  opening  of  the  sermon  on  the 
mount. 
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such  as  that  recommended  above,  would  form  an  agreeable  change.  If  written  on 
the  blackboard  it  might  partially  serve  as  a  reading  lesson,  and  as  a  writing  lesson 
so  soon  as  the  childicn  had  made  progress  in  the  use  of  their  slates ;  and  it  would 
not,  as  I  think,  interfere  materially  with  the  lessons  that  are  now  committed  to 
memory.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  the  hymns  learned  should  have 
other  merit  besides  the  negative  one  of  being  simply  unexceptionable  in  sen- 
timent and  expression :  we  have  in  the  English  tongue  a  sufficient  body  of  poetry 
of  read  excellence,  to  enable  us  to  spare  our  scholars  the  task  of  committing  to 
memoiy  tame  and  spiritless  rhymes.  As  the  children  giow  older,  I  should  wish, 
in  favourable  cases,  to  store  their  memories  with  hymns  of  a  high  devotional  cha- 
racter, such  as  some  of  those  by  Cowper,  C.  Wesley,  and  G.  Herbert.  These 
would,  in  after  yeai-s,  oftentimes  come  into  their  thoughts  almost  involuntarily, 
and,  as  I  believe,  they  would  be  found  to  exercise  a  most  happy  influence  in  the 
formation  of  their  characters. 

Tlie  collect  for  the  Sunday  is  happily  learned  in  most  of  our  schools  for  the 
poor,  and  among  the  older  children  the  gospel  and  the  epistle  are  sometimes  added  to 
this,  as  a  weekly  lesson  :  one  would  wish  to  see  such  a  practice  in  more  general  use 
Wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  schools  in  existence  where  children,  without 
having  learned  tlie  catechism  with  intelligence,  can  repeat  the  "  Broken  Cate- 
chism "  and  •*  Crossman's  Introduction  "  by  rote,  while  yet  they  are  unable  to  re- 
peat any  one  of  the  psalms,  or  indeed  any  connected  passage  of  scripture,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  ten  commandments. 

As  I  have  had  more  experience,  I  have  been  more  and  more  anxious  to  recom- 
mend a  sufficient  supply  of  good  secular  reading  books.  It  is  still  the  impression 
of  the  managers  of  some  of  our  schools,  that,  by  being  in  imion  with  the  National 
Society,  an  obligation  is  incurred  to  use  no  books  except  such  as  are  on  the  catalogue 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  I  have  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect this  error ;  at  the  same  time  so  many  good  lesson  books  are  published  at  a 
cheap  rate  by  that  Society,  that  there  is  no  occasion,  in  any  school,  for  the  reading 
lesson  to  be  gone  over  again  and  again  until  it  is  partially  learned  by  heart.  It 
is,  perhaps,  a  question,  >vhich  may  be  considered  by  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society,  whether  sufficient  pains  are  taken  in  the  Central  School  at  Westminster, 
to  make  it  a  model  in  these  two  last  mentioned  points ;  namely,  the  variety  of  the 
reading  lessons,  and  the  committing  to  memory  of  a  large  portion  of  scripture. 

In  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  I  have  to  repeat  my  dislike  of  what  I 
believe  was  first  noticed  as  an  evil  by  Bishop  Feild;  namely,  the  internal  commit- 
nication  between  the  school  and  the  teacher's  residence.  Temptation  should  not 
be  needlessly  put  into  any  one's  way.  It  seems  also  a  miserable  economy  of  funds 
to  build  school-rooms  with  floors  of  brick  instead  of  boards.  The  children  coming 
through  tlie  wet  mud  of  vrinter,  sitting  with  their  feet  on  cold  floors,  suffer  sacHy 
fVom  chilblains.  It  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  excuse,  that  the  floors  of  the  cot- 
tages from  which  they  come  are  not  of  wood ;  but  at  home  the  children  are  not 
obliged  to  sit  with  wet  feet  in  regular  order,  away  from  the  fire,  nor  is  it  of  much 
importance  whether  or  not  they  sit  quietly :  also  the  abrasion  of  the  bricks  canses 
a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  discomfort.  In  schools  where  the  floors  axe  not  of  wood, 
persons  of  delicate  health  will  have  less  comfort  in  attending  as  visitors.  Some 
teachers  have  also  sufiered  much  from  such  an  arrangement. 
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Vacant  Exhibitions  at  Oxford* — ^An  elec- 
tion will  be  held  in  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  December,  of 
three  scholars — one  for  natives  of  the  coun- 
ty of  liincoln,  another  for  natives  of  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  the  third  on  Frosf  s 
foundation.  Candidates  must  be  under  19 
years  on  the  day  of  election,  and  must  pre* 
sent  themselves  to  the  pretidient  at  half- 
past  1  in  the  evemng  of  Saturday^  the  27th 


of  November,  with  certificates  of  the  mar- 
riage of  their  parents,  and  of  their  own 
baptism ;  competent  evidence  of  the  day 
and  place  of  their  birth ;  testimonials  from 
their  college  or  school,  together  with  t 
Latin  epbtle  to  each  of  the  electors.  Canh 
didates  on  Frost's  foandatioa  are  required 
to  forward  2to  the '  president,  before  tbe 
20th  of  November,  the  tMirtioidan  «f  tMr 
relaUooahip  to  William  fVost. 
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New  Theological  College. — ^The  Theolo- 
gical College,  Birkenhead,  which  may  be 
^nsidered  ancillary  to  the  Divinity  Insti- 
tute at  St.  Bees  is  opened  in  the  pre- 
sent autumn  for  the  instruction  and  pre- 
paration of  candidates  for  holy  orders  in 
the  five  dioceses  comprising  the  province 
of  York.  For  the  purpose  of  sound  and 
efficient  training  the  students  will  be  con* 
nected  with  the  "  Liverpool  Parochial  As- 
sistant Association/'  and  be  expected  to 
employ  three  hours  a  day  for  four  days  in 
each  week  in  visiting  the  district  assigned 
to  them  under  the  direction  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  also  to  assist  in  parochial  arrange- 
ments, particularly  on  Sunday  school  teach- 
ing in  the  district  connected  with  the  col- 
lege. Candidates  for  admission  will  be  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  read  "  Cicero  de  Offi- 
ciis"  and  the  Greek  Testament.  In  the 
necessary  Teitimonium  six  terms  must  be 
kept  extending  over  two  years,  graduates 
of  either  of  the  English  universities  being 
limited  to  one  term.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Bay  lee,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  New  College,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  has  accepted  the  office  of  visitor. 

The  Government  Scheme  qf  Education.-^ 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Wells 
Diocesan  Societies,  for  the  year  1847,  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Wells,  October  21,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  the 
chair,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  moved  by  the  Rev.  Lord 
John  Thynne,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Dick- 
enson— "  That  this  meeting  begs  to  pre- 
sent its  respectful  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  his  letter  of 
remonstrance,  addressed  in  August  last  to 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  on  the 
subject  of  the  management  clauses  which 
have  lately  been  required  to  be  inserted  in 
the  trust  deeds  of  the  church  schools  as  a 
condition  of  their  receiving  aid  from  the 
government ;  and  that,  whUe  this  meeting 
fully  admits  and  recognizes  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  require 
from  all  promoters  of  education  who  may 
apply  to  them  for  aid,  that  the  trusts  of 
their  schools  be  legally  constituted,  it  feels 
very  strongly  that  the  assistance  offered 
ought  not  to  be  fettered  by  any  dictation 
of  the  specific  terms  of  management,  or  of 
the  persons  in  whom  it  is  to  be  vested,  or 
of  the  manner,  time,  form,  and  conditions 
of  their  election  ;  but  that  the  sole  condi- 
tion required,  besides  the  legal  constitu- 
tion of  the  several  trusts,  should  be  that  of 
inspection,  as  defined  by  the  order  of  Coun- 
cil of  August  10,  1840 ;  the  beneficial  re- 
•ults  of  which  inspection  the  meeting  is 
desirous  fully  to  acknowledge;  and  that 
the  diocesan  secretary  be  requested  to  com- 
municate copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee  of  CouncU  on 


Education  and  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Society,  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee 
of  Council  and  the  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Society." 

The  Committee  of  Councift  Clauses  in  the 
Trust  Deeds  of  Schools. — In  the  course  of 
the  recent  Charge  of  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham  (Dr.  Thorp),  the  follow- 
ing observations  are  reported  : — 

"  You  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  must  attend  a  general  system  appli- 
cable to  the  variety  of  sects  and  opinions 
subsisting  in  this  country,  and  indeed  of 
any  inteiference  by  the  state  in  so  delicate 
a  matter ;  and  you  will  rejoice  with  me  in 
the  character  of  the  proposed  measures,  in 
the  recognition  of  religion  as  the  main  per- 
vading feature,  and  in  the  friendly  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  conceived. 

"  From  the  Church  generally  they  have 
received  the  most  encouraging  counte- 
nance and  support ;  and  they  carry  with 
them,  in  the  approbation  of  our  bishops, 
and  in  popular  opinion,  the  best  promise 
of  success. 

"  U  1  am  less  sanguine  as  to  the  result 
than  those  whose  judgment  I  hold  in  much 
more  esteem  and  confidence  than  my  own, 
I  feel  it  to  be  a  misfortune ;  but  I  cannot 
blind  myself  to  the  fact  that  the  control  of 
the  educational  establishments  is  passing 
from  the  Church  into  other  hands,  and 
that  a  Committee  of  Council  must  partake 
of  the  mixed  character  of  the  governmentr 
which,  however  friendly  now,  as  I  sincere- 
ly and  conscientiously  believe  this  present 
government  to  be,  may  exercise  another 
influence  hereafter.  For  the  present,  the 
action  of  the  council  professes  to  go  no  fur- 
ther than  information  and  inspection ;  but 
I  see  nothing  to  forbid  a  more  stringent 
application  of  the  great  powers  they  wield, 
nor  even  to  prevent  their  extension. 

"iEven  now  an  effort  is  being  made,  by 
clauses  in  title  deeds,  suggested  under  the 
care  of  the  council,  to  fix  the  Church 
schools  in  a  sort  of  popular  administra- 
tion, leaving  the  clergyman  with  no  more 
authority  than  that  of  a  chairman,  and  thus 
taking  the  school  from  his  direction,  and 
freeing  the  master  from  his  personal  and 
immediate  control,  subject  only  to  a  com- 
mittee of  subscribers.  Such  a  constitu- 
tion may  be  suitable  to  many  places,  but 
is  clearly  mischievous  and  inconvenient  in 
others ;  why  then  seek,  by  the  authority  of 
the  council,  to  make  it  universal?  And 
supposing  it  to  be  established,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  ostensibly  given  by  the 
clergyman,  is  to  be  enforced  by  him,  or 
how  you  can  regulate  your  schools,  if  the 
master  is  independent ;  for  as  a  friend  of 
practice  and  experience  now  present  recent- 
ly observe,  the  "  master  is  tlie  school." 
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^  I  am  not  awire  that  the  prorision  to 
which  I  have  alluded  has  appeared  in  any 
CHf  the  published  minutes  of  the  council, 
or  that  the  clergy  are  alive  to  the  conse- 
quences of  it  upon  their  own  position.  I 
would  not  speak  positively  of  its  propriety 
or  its  e£fect,  wishing  only  to  draw  your 
attention  to  it,  that  some  correct  opinion 
may  be  formed,  but  such  unexpected  pro- 
posals, together  with  an  expressed  desire 
to  tamper  with  the  rules  of  the  National 
Society  which  apply  to  the  catechism  and 
diurch  service,  justify  some  fear  of  incon- 
venient interference,  though  we  devoutly 
desire  and  hope  that  all  such  apprehen- 
sions may  prove  groundless  in  the  issue. 

"  And  then  we  ask,  why  shackles  are  im- 
posed upon  churchmen,  if  those  who  have 
deserted  her  communion  are  to  be  left  free, 
why  dissenters  are  permitted  to  manage 
their  schools  as  they  list,  partaking  equal 
privileges  and  favour  with  ourselves,  whilst 
we  are  sulgected  to  the  disadvantages  and 
annoyance  of  arbitrary  restraints;  why 
indeed  ?  But  that  dissenters  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  that  which  churchmen  patiently  en- 
dure. Still  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  friendly  consideration  and  care 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council ;  and  we  may  honestly 
endeavour  to  second  their  efforts ;  acting 
in  harmony  and  accordance  with  them  and 
with  the  system  to  which  we  and  they  are 
committed,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  in  which  are  involved  those  of 
true  religion,  permit;  maintaining  still 
our  proper  place  with  the  rights  accorded 
to  our  order  for  the  sake  of  the  Church 
and  the  community  which  we  are  bound 
to  protect ;  and^evidencing  our  friendship 
and  sincerity  as  well  by  the  personal  ser- 
vice and  sacrifices  which  have  never  been 
denied,  as  by  the  free  expression  of  our 
opinions.  For  the  rest,  without  harbour- 
ing unnecessary  jealousies,  it  is  but  com- 
mon prudence  before  we  accept  grants,  to 
look  to  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
are  made ;  rather  it  is  plain  folly  to  neglect 
them." 

Diocesan  Meeting  at  Birmingham. — On 
the  7th  ult.  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  the  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Worcester,  convened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel  at 
Birmingham,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  forthwith  establishing 
a  training  school  for  the  entire  diocese. 
The  Lord  Bp.  of  Wwcester  presided ;  and 
amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  present 
were  Lord  Leigh,  Viscount  Lifford,  Sir 
John  Pakington,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Leigh,  C.  N.  Newdegate,  £sq.,  M.P.,  R. 
Spooner,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peel, 
Dean  of  Worcester,  Sir  Gvay  Skipwortfa, 
Sir  Fraocit  Lawlej*  the  Hod.  F«  Googh, 


tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Marsh,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Grantham  Yotk. 
the  Rev.  John  Garbett,  Rural  Dean,  C.  B. 
Adderley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  James  Taylor,  Esq., 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Tait,  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
School,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Lee,  Professor  Coz, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  most  influential 
dergy  and  gentry  residing  in  the  diocese. 

Tke  Bishop  of  Worcester  stated  tiie 
grounds  upon  whidi  he  had  been  induced 
to  call  the  meeting.    The  recent  minutes 
of  the  Privy  Coundl  held  out,  as  they  must 
be  aware,  very  considerable  advantages  in 
the  way  of  promoting  the  improvement  of 
parochial  schoolmasters    throughout  the 
country.    That  the  qualifications  of  the 
schoolmasters    in    the    various    parishes 
throughout  England  were  greatly  inade- 
quate to  the  duties  required  of  them,  must 
have  been  obvious  to  all  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  local  affairs.     An  inquiry  on  this 
subject,  instituted  by  a  reverend  friend  of 
his,  had  disclosed  this  most  completely. 
Of  letters  which  had  been  addressed  to  246 
parishes,  135  answers  had  been  received; 
and  jfh>m  these  it  appeared  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  no  less 
than  120  vacancies  had  occurred  in  the 
office  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  that  out  of 
this  number  no  less  than  48  had  been  dis- 
missed either  for  misconduct  or  incompe- 
tency.   This  feet  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
show  the  necessity  that  existed  for  the 
establishment  of  training  schools.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  these  training  schools 
had  already  been  established  and  carried 
out  with  the  most  complete  success.  They 
were  in  operation  in  York,  in  Chester,  in 
Lichfield,  and  in  Durham ;  and  why  should 
not  two  such  important   and  extensive 
counties  as  Warwick  and  Worcester,  with 
so  wealthy  a  landed  and  commercial  inte- 
rest, be  able  to  do  that  which  the  county 
of  York  had  effected?    He  believed  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  thing  was 
feasible ;  and  if,  following  out  the  plan  of 
the  York  school,  they  established  a  yeo- 
mans'  or  middle  school,  the  advantages 
would  be  so  much  the  more  considerable. 
In  that  case  the  expenses  of  the  training 
school  were,  in  the  first  instance,  several 
hundred  pounds  per  annum ;    the   two 
schools  were  now  self-supporting,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  some  £24  a  year.      Such 
was  the  principle  upon,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  proceed  by  the  educational  board 
of  the  diocese,  and  he  (the  bishop)  called 
upon  all  dasses  of  the  community— clergy 
and  laity — ^to  strengthen  thdr  efforts  in  so 
very  desirable  a  woric  as  that  of  properiy 
educating  those  who  were  to  impart  in- 
struction to  others. 

Lord  Lyttdton  moved  the  first  resoiii- 
tion  (which,  with  the  otherSf  we  g^ve  be* 
low),  and  argued  that  the  pi^Kot  amonmt 
of  education  prorided  by  Hie  Chucli  fior 
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iheir  poorer  brethren  was  inadequate,  and 
that  therefore  these  training  schools  should 
be  established.  By  the  recent  minutes  of 
Council,  pupil  teachers  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  to  be  paid,  and 
this  he  conceived  was  a  most  powerful  in- 
ducement to  boys  to  enter  the  training 
schools.  The  noble  lord  read  a  long  letter 
from  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  detailing  the  as- 
sistance government  would  afford,  and  ad- 
▼ising  on  general  matters  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schooL  The  expense  of  erect- 
ing proper  schools  Dr.  Shuttleworth  esti- 
mates at  £8,200,  to  which  government 
would  contribute  £3,000.  To  this.  Lord 
Lyttelton  said,  would  have  to  be  added 
the  grant  they  would  receive  from  the  Na- 
tional Society,  which  had  recently  resolved 
to  aid  the  original  outlay  in  the  establish- 
ment of  training  schools,  where  the  pupils 
were  not  less  than  sixty  in  number,  by 
grants  of  from  J5lO  to  £25  each.  The  an- 
nual expense  of  carrying  on  this  school. 
Dr.  Shuttleworth  estimated  at  £3,000  a 
year,  and  the  amount  of  annual  support 
received  from  government  would  (he  said] 
depend  upon  the  number  of  students  who 
gained  certificates  of  merit.  It  was 
calculated,  however,  that  from  £1,200 
to  £1,500  a  year  would  be  required  in 
the  shape  of  voluntary  contributions.  In 
conclusion,  his  lordship  pressed  strongly 
the  necessity  of  establishing  the  middle 
school,  which  would  not  add  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  original  outlay  more  than 
£2,000.  He  announced  the  munificent 
offer  of  Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.  for  North  Staf- 
fordshire,  to  present  a  piece  of  land  (not 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose)  as  a  site, 
and  some  buildings  thereupon,  situate  about 
two  miles  from  Birmingham.  This  (his 
lordship  said)  would  reduce  the  original 
expense  by  about  £1,500,  and  he  hoped 
that  this  diocese,  which  was  of  recent 
formation,  would  sink  all  minor  differences 
—•that  all  parties  would  unite  for  the  pro- 
motion in  one  common  and  glorious  cause 
—the  provision  of  adequate  and  proper 
education  for  the  poor. 

The  meeting  was  next  addressed  by 
Lord  Lifford,  Sir  John  Pakington,  M.P., 
Archdeacon  Spooner,  Mr.  Adderley,  M.P., 
the  Rev.  J.  Garbett,  Rural  Dean  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  Dean  of  Worcester,  &c. 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved 
by  the  several  speakers,  and  unanimously 
carried,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth, 
which  was  protested  against  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Powell,  on  the  ground  that  the  minutes 
of  the  Privy  Council  were  of  such  an  un- 
certain character  that  he  objected  to  the 
participation  by  the  schools  of  the  advan- 
tages held  out.  To  this  Lord  Lyttelton 
replied,  that  as  they  were  to  be  guided  by 
fixed  princii^es  at  the  outsett  any  change 
hereafter  in  the  views  of  the  Privy  Coundl 
would  not  affect  them  :— 


"  That  it  is  desirable  that  an  institntion 
be  established  for  the  training  of  school- 
masters to  be  appointed  to  Church  of  Eng- 
land schools  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

"  That  the  training  school,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  sufficient  for  the  reception  of 
not  less  than  forty,  or  more  than  sixty  stu- 
dents, to  be  afterwards  enlarged,  if  neces- 
sary, at  the  discretion  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  institution ;  and  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  training  school  shall  not  be  com- 
menced tin  the  contributions  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  the  accommodation  of 
forty  scholars. 

"  That  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes  be  established  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  training  school,  if  the  funds  sub- 
scribed are  sufficient  for  such  addition. 

"  That  the  ownership  of  the  school  be 
vested  in  a  body  of  trustees,  consisting  of 
the  bishop  for  the  time  being,  and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Worcester,  who  shall  hold  the  property 
for  the  uses  specified  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion. 

"  That  the  school  be  constituted  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  ;  and  so  as  to 
benefit  by  the  advantages  held  out  by  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  educa- 
tion. 

"  That  the  governing  body  of  the  school 
be  composed  of  the  following  ex  officio 
members  :— The  Dean  of  Worcester,  the 
Archdeacons  and  the  Rural  Deans  of  the 
diocese,  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Warwick  and  Worcester,  the  Head 
Masters  of  Rugby  School  and  King  Ed- 
ward's School,  Birmingham,  the  Rectors 
of  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Philip's,  Birming- 
ham, and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  and  the  Coventry  Archdeaconal 
Boards  of  Education,  and  twenty-four 
elected  members,  eighteen  to  be  laymen 
and  six  clergymen,  to  be  appointed  annu- 
ally, in  equal  proportion,  by  the  aforesaid 
boards. 

"That  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  be^ a 
visitor  of  the  school,  and  that  the  govern- 
ing body  be  empowered  to  arrange  its  con- 
stitution in  all  respects,  and  to  make  ar- 
rangements in  it  from  time  to  time  as  they 
shiJl  think  fit,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  visitor." 

Subsequent  resolutions  declared  the  de- 
sirability of  establishing  the  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  the  most  central  part 
of  the  diocese;  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  eighteen  gentlemen,  with  six 
peers,  these  to  have  power  to  collect  dona- 
tions, to  apply  for  grants,  and  to  carry  out 
further  the  intentions  of  the  meeting. 

The  thanks  of  the  assemblage  were  then 
voted  to  the  bishop,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated,  a  large  sum  having  been  sub- 
scribed by  those  present  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  embodied  in  the 
resolutions. 
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Canterbury  Diocesan  Society, — ^Thc  an- 
nual meetiag  of  this  society  which  was  held 
at  Maidstone,  commenced  with  dwlne  ser- 
vice at  All  Saints  Church,  "which  was  at- 
tended by  the  most  Rev.  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  venerable  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Maidstone,  the  very  Rev,  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  a  very  numerous 
attendance  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 
"We  also  observed  the  Marquis  Camden, 
Earl  Romney,  Viscount  Sydney,  Viscount 
Holmesdale,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  J.  Noel,  Sir 
Edmund  Filmer,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Rev.  Sir 
Charles  Farnaby,  Bart.,  Mr.  Thomas  Law 
Hodges,  M.P.,  &c.  The  children  of  the  va- 
rious church  schools  were  present.  Prayers 
were  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Vallance,  and 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  F.  J.  Noel,  vicar  of  Teston. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall 
of  All  Saints  College,  now  used  as  the 
school  room  of  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial school,  which  was  quite  filled  with 
company.  The  chair  was  taken  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Marquis  Camden,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  said,  he  was  happy 
to  do  so  in  order  to  show  that  the  l.aity  in 
"his  part  of  the  county,  which  had  only 
lately  been  united  to  that  diocese,  were 
most  anxious  to  co-operate  with  his  grace 
and  the  clergy  in  the  most  important  work 
of.  education.  It  was  their  duty  to  do  all 
they  could  to  promote  the  extension  of 
education.  There  was  a  growing  feeling 
in  the  country  that  we  ought — that  we 
must  educate  the  lower  classes  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  It  was  no  less  important 
that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  education  of  the  com- 
mercial classes ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  schoolmasters  should  be  better 
prepared  for  their  important  duties.  All 
these  objects  were  embraced  by  this  so- 
ciety, which  was  deserving  of  their  best 
support. 

The  Earl  of  Romney  had  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  motion.  The  report  suf- 
ficiently showed  that  the  board  had  endea- 
voured to  carry  out  in  every  respect  the 
intentions  and  objects  of  the  society.  The 
only  point  on  which  it  had  not  succeeded 
to  the  extent  of  its  wishes,  was  in  respect 
of  the  commercial  schools,  and  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  so  little  interest  was 
exhibited  in  behalf  of  their  objects  by  the 
middle  classes,  for  whose  assistance  these 
schools  were  intended.  Unless  the  work 
were  taken  up  by  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could  succeed 
in  educating  the  poor  to  the  extent  that 
was  desired.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find 
that  one  of  their  commercial  schools  at 
Tenterden,  where  they  had  considerable 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  was  making 
progress,  and  was  now  self-supporting. 


Another  point  of  great  importance  was 
the  training  establishment,  in  which  19 
persons  were  now  in  training,  being  more 
than  half  as  many  as  the  wants  of  the 
diocese  might  be  expected  to  require.  It 
was  so  evident  that  the  great  object  of 
education  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
competent  masters  and  mistresses,  that  he 
did  hope  funds  enough  would  be  contri- 
buted to  complete  the  establishment  to  its 
full  extent.  He  believed  that  within  the 
last  ten  years,  the  habits  of  the  labouring 
classes  had  greatly  improved,  yet  it  was 
sad  to  see  what  an  amount  of  vice  still 
existed  among  them,  and  a  careless  indif- 
ference  to  religion,  which  placed  them 
more  in  the  position  of  brutes  than  re- 
sponsible beings.  It  must  be  the  desire  of 
every  well-wisher  of  his  country  to  raise 
their  moral  condition.  Education  on  re- 
ligious principles  would  alone  eflfect  this. 
Their  society  was  established  for  this 
purpose. 

Lord  Viscount  Sidney  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  satisfactory  report  which 
had  been  read.  He  was  happy  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  anxious 
desire  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
every  way,  and  he  trusted,  when,  the 
merits  of  this  society  should  become  "more 
known  in  that  part  of  the  county  in  which 
he  resided,  it  would  receive  a  large  acces- 
sion of  contributors. 

Sir  C.  Farnaby  observed,  that  the  report 
showed  that  the  cause  of  education  had 
powerful  and  diligent  friends.  It  was 
hardly  necessary  in  this  day  to  advocate 
the  spread  of  education.  It  had  once 
excited  violent  controversy — regarded  by 
some  with  fear,  by  others  with  hope ;  by 
some  hailed  as  the  signal  of  reformation-^ 
by  others  dreaded  as  the  precursor  of  re- 
volution. He  had  lived  to  see  that  neither 
of  these  parties  was  right.  To  a  great 
degree  the  hopes  of  its  friends  had  been 
disappointed,  whilst  the  fears  of  its  oppo- 
nents were  proved  to  have  had  no  founda- 
tion. Most  certain  it  was  that  the  good 
had  greatly  predominated  over  the  evil. 
The  question  was  now  decided.  The  flat 
had  gone  forth  that  the  nation  was  to  be 
educated ;  the  only  question  was,  in  what 
way  ?  The  system  adopted  by  the  Natio- 
nal Society  appeared  to  hiin  to  be  th'e 
best  adapted  to  make  education  beneficiaL 
He  trusted  they  would  be  enabled  to  carry 
it  out  with  full  efficiencj^,  and  to  say  to 
their  pupils  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  :— 
"  Continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou 
hast  learned,  and  hast  been  assured  of, 
knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  received 
them,  and  that  from  a  child  thou  ha^ 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able 
to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation."  That 
80  they  might  show  that  in  their  educit- 
tion,  not  merely  worldly  knowledge  had 
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been  attended  to,  but  also  evidently  the 
things  of  Christianity. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Harrison,  in  mov- 
ing a  resolution  appointing  auditors  and 
regulating  the  quarterly  meetings,  highly 
complimented  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
residing  In  the  newly  added  part  of  the 
diocese  on  the  zeal,  hearty  co-operation  ^ 
and  efficient  aid.  which  they  bad  brought 
to  the  service  of  the  society.  He  called 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  society's 
operations.  In  no  case  properly  attested 
had  a  contribution  been  made  by  the  board 
short  of  that  applied  for,  and  the  case  de- 
manded. Their  object  was  to  leave  no 
part  of  the  diocese  neglected — to  give  no 
preference  to  one  district  over  another, — 
but  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  each  and  af- 
ford the  required  assistence. 

Sir  K  Filmer,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  should  take  blame  to  himself  if  he 
did  not,  in  every  way,  testify  his  approba- 
tion of  the  course  the  county  had  taken 
on  the  subject  of  education.  He  believed 
no  county  had  come  forward  better  than 
this.  He  congratulated  them  on  this,  but 
still  more  on  their  good  fortune,  in  having 
80  venerable,  so  beloved  a  person  to  sup- 
port their  exertions,  and  to  come  forward 
in  behalf  of  every  object  for  the  good  of 
the  church  and  the  community.  Much 
was  said  in  the  present  day  about  secular 
education ;  but  unless  the  Bible  was  made 
the  groundwork,  all  education  must  fall  to 
the  ground.  Unless  the  foundation  were 
good,  the  whole  building  must  be  faulty. 
Let  education  on  religious  principles  be 
extended  among  the  lower  orders,  and 
then,  influenced  also  by  the  example  and 
consistent  conduct  of  those  above  them, 
they  may  hope  to  see  them  become  bet- 
ter men,  better  subjects,  and  better  chris- 
tians. ' 

Mr.  T.  L.  Hodges,  M.P.,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  support  of  the  commercial 
schools.  He  was  much  pleased  to  hear  of 
the  success  of  the  commercial  school  in  his 
own  district,  which  he  rejoiced  to  hear  was 
self-supporting.  It  caused  him  to  have  a 
still  higher  opinion  of  his  neighbours  than 
he  had  already  entertained,  for  he  was  sure 
this  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  great  exertion ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  turn  out  to  be  the  exertions 
of  numbers  in  the  cause,  which  would  al- 
ways be  more  effective  than  the  efforts, 
however  large,  of  single  individuals. 

The  Rev.  F.  V.  Lockwood  also  strongly 
advocated  the  importance  of  extending  the 
benefit  of  sound  religious  education  to  the 
middle  classes.  He  was  aware  that  their 
commercial  schools  had  many  difficulties 
and  prejudices  to  struggle  against;  but 
yet  they  were  making  progress,  and  it  was 


something  to  know  that  in  them  they  had 
upwards  of  a  hundred  pupils  under  their 
care.  He  trusted  that  in  time  the  lowness 
of  the  payments,  the  superior  nature  of  the 
education,  and  above  all,  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  in  the  doctrines  and  services 
of  the  Church,  would  cause  the  advantages 
offered  by  these  schools  to  be  more  appre- 
ciated by  the  middle  classes. 

Heidelberg,  —  Heidelberg,  where  I  am 
now,  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Ger- 
man universities  at  present.  We  have  not 
seen  many  of  the  students,  as  it  is  vaca- 
tion time ;  but  yesterday  there  was  a  se- 
lect drinking  party  of  a  dozen,  at  the  hotel 
where  we  are  lodging,  who  met  at  about  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remained  drink- 
ing, smoking,  singing,  screaming,  shouting, 
and  embracing  till  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  We  were  more  scandalized  than 
edified  at  this  scene  of  German  student 
life,  despite  of  Quaker  Howitt's  praises  of 
it.  The  animal  certainly  had  gross  pre- 
ponderance over  the  aesthetical,  A  more 
carnal-minded,  sensual-looking  set  never 
"  swigged"  beer  for  nine  hours  consecu- 
tively under  the  title  of  coal-heavers,  nfiuch 
less  of  students.  There  are  several  Eng- 
lishmen, sons  of  dissenters  or  malcontents^ 
studying  here.  One  gentleman  has  been  a 
year  in  the  university,  and  after  passing  an 
examination  of  twenty  minutes  long,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  (the  examination  con- 
sisting of  questions  in  Roman  history  from 
a  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus),  has  just 
returned  to  his  native  city  with  the  proud 
appellation  of  "Phil. Doc."  A  doctor  of 
one  twelvemonth's  university  growth  !  I 
have  met  few  of  the  students  myself,  but 
a  friend  who  has  mixed  a  good  deal  with 
them,  tells  me  they  are  much  given  to  in- 
fidelity, in  which  our  countrymen  students 
aid  and  abet  them.  The  favourite  position 
they  have  now  for  their  merry  meetings 
is,  that  "there  is  just  as  much  historical 
authority  in  favour  of  Mahometanism  as  of 
Christianity:'*  worthy  objects  of  Quaker 
praises  indeed !  I  wonder  their  love  for 
the  duello  did  not  stick  a  little  with  peace- 
loving  Friend  Howitt.  They  have  constant 
meetings  of  this  kind ;  my  friend  witnessed 
several  during  his  month  here,  and  almost 
always  some  ugly  sword  gashes  are  given 
and  taken,  generally  in  the  face.  At  Bonn, 
a  student  was  killed  the  other  day  in  one 
of  these  fights ;  but  this  is  rare,  I  am  told. 
Our  university  men  manage  to  exist  with- 
out slashing  each  others'  noses  and  cheeks^ 
and  they  have  at  least  as  much  real  spirit 
as  these  Germans.  Perhaps  the  late  death 
at  Bonn  may  cause  the  practice  to  be  abo- 
lished. —  Correqfondent  of  Vie  English 
Churchman, 
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Ths  Editor  is  sorry  that  he  should  have  given  offence  to  some  of  the  subscribers  to 
this  Journal  by  not  answering  their  queries,  especially  in  the  way  of  recommending 
books.  In  most  cases,  the  apparent  neglect  has  arisen  from  sheer  ignorance  on  his 
part,  sometimes,  perhaps,  accompanied  by  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  it;  as, 
e.g.,  when  he  has  been  asked  to  give  an  opinion  respecting  some  book  or  publication, 
with  the  name  of  which  he  has  been  familiar  for  years,  but  which  he  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  £.  G.,  who  asks  about  some  popular  charts  (tf 
sacred  history,  will  understand  this.  His  correspondents  are  continually  giving  him 
credit  for  a  vast  deal  more  knowledge  of  school  books,  and  other  educational  matters, 
than  he  has  any  pretension  to.  Occasionally  he  has  inserted  the  queries  in  the  Jour- 
nal, but  in  such  cases  the  replies  have  been  so  overwhelming  in  number  and  variety, 
and  often  so  contradictory  to  each  other,  though  all  professing  to  recommend  some 
book  of  the  sort  enquired  after,  that  it  has  been  difficult  almost  to  impossibility,  with- 
out having  the  books  to  examine,  to  make  a  proper  selection.  And  more  than  once 
the  Journal  (as  has  been,  unhappily,  discovered  when  too  late)  has  thus  been  the 
means  of  bringing  into  notice,  or  otherwise  recommending,  books  of  a  questionable 
character.  The  Editor  trusts  that  this  will  be  taken  as  some  apology  for  taking  no 
notice  of  several  queries.  By  the  way,  a  good  school  dictionary  of  tibe  English  Isn- 
guage  is  still,  so  far  as  the  Editor  is  aware,  a  great  desideratum ;  or  rather,  there 
should  be  two — a  larger  and  a  smaller.  One  compiled  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  published 
in  Scotland,  is  highly  spoken  of  among  schoolmasters.  Oswald's  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary and  Manuals  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  line. 

E.  M.  will  find  all  his  wants  supplied  in  an  invaluable  publication — ^not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves — "  English  Prose,  being  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  En^h 
Prose  Writers,  with  Notes  of  their  Lives,"  {Moore,  Carthusian  Street).  A  somewhat 
high  priced  volume,  but  worth  a  host  of  (so  called)  cheap  books. 

Successful  school-keeping  turns  very  much  upon  matters  of  detail.  We  take  for 
granted  that  no  good  schoolmaster  allows  slatCrpencil  to  be  used  in  his  school  without 
a  holder  of  some  sort.  Many  of  our  readers,  then,  will  have  cause  to  thank  us  for 
strongly  recommending  **  Martin's  Steel  Slate-Pencil  Holders.  They  are  hard  and 
jet  flexible — ^neither  liable  to  batter  nor  choke— and  in  original  cost  only  the  same  u 
tin ;  as  in  durability,  so  in  every  other  respect,  very  superior. 
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During  the  last  month  the  following  publications  have  been  received : — 

Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Rossall  College,  Fleetwood.  By  John  Wool- 
ley,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master.    8vo.  pp.  371.     (Rivingtons) 

Amended  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Henry  Craik.  pp.  32. 
{Bagtier.) 

A  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises  in  Latin  Elegiac  Verse.  By  the  Rev,  E.  Walford, 
M.A.,  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant  Master  of  Tunbridge  SdiodL 
12mo.  pp.  96.     (Longman  and  Co.) 

Reading  Companion  to  the  First  German  Book.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  and 
J.  W.  Fradersdorff.     12mo.  pp.  216.   (Rivingtona,) 

The  History  of  Greece,  in  Easy  Lessons,  adapted  for  Children  from  about  Six  to 
Ten  Years  of  Age.  By  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hendry.  Third  Edition.  18mo.  pp.  165. 
bound.     {R.  Vorke  Clarke  ^  Co.) 

Choral  Class  Book,  or  Singer's  Manual,  containing  Easy  and  Progresttve  Lessonik 
In  One,  Two,  Three,  and  Four  Parts,  for  Use  in  Churches,  Families,  SchooU,  and 
Choral  Societies.  By  Thomas  Ingram,  Chorid  Master  of  the  College^  Brighton.  Sra 
pp.72.    (BeU.) 

System  of  Teaching  Arithmetic, — Cards,  in  a  Case. 

Rowbotham's  Guide  to  French  Conversation.  New  Edition.  By  Maria  de  ki 
Voye.     18mo.  bound,    pp.  298.     (JB.  Vorke  Clarke  ^  Co.) 

Caldwell's  Musical  Journal,  Part  IV.    pp.  20. 

Examination  the  Province  of  the  State ;  or.  The  Outlines  of  a  Practical  System  for 
the  Extension  of  National  Education.    By  James  Booth,  LL.D.,  &c.    8vo.  pp.  74. 
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ADULT  SCHOOLS  AND  LITERARY  INSTITUTES,  IN  CON- 
NECTION  WITH  THE  PAROCHIAL  SYSTEM. 

Sir, — The  attention  of  your  readers  has  been  lately  called  to  the  subject 
of  mutual  improvement  associations  ;  and  there  has  been  a  notice  in  the 
Journal  of  the  "  Oxford  Church  of  England  Library  and  Reading  Room/ 
I  therefore  propose  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  similar  topics.  I  have 
before  addressed  you  on  points  relating  to  adult  schools  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  parochial  system,  and  have  mainly  confined  myself  to  the  single 
question  of  rendering  such  institutions  permanent,  by  making  them  to  rest 
upon  the  Church  as  their  proper  basis.  I  intend  now  to  maintain  the 
«ame  general  view,  adverting  however  to  some  of  the  points  suggested  by 
the  foregoing  notices  of  kindred  subjects. 

My  own  conviction  of  the  want  of  permanency  in  the  popular  notions 
about  mechanics!  institutions  and  other  similar  associations  has  been  rather 
strengthened  than  otherwise,  by  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
of  late ;  among  which  may  be  named  the  downfall  of  two  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions  in  London— one  in  Leicester  Square,  and  the  other  in 
the  Hackney  Road.  Still  I  do  not  wish  to  make  too  much  of  these  facts': 
they  are  only  mentioned  as  existing,  and  as  telling  rather  in  favour  of  my 
view  than  otherwise ;  neither  is  it  my  intention  to  make  any  attack  upon 
societies  like  these,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  their  use.  The  great 
point  to  be  urged  upon  those  who  wish  to  spread  and  hand  down  know- 
ledge upon  a  sound  principle  is,  that  all  true  knowledge  is  harmonious,  and 
therefore,  to  inculcate  any  thing,  at  variance  with  that  which  we  hold  to 
be  true,  is,  to  take  low  ground,  unreasonable.  Hence,  the  churchman 
who  can  sanction  any  repugnance  to  church  principles,  in  the  matter  of 
education,  is  at  least  wanting  in  judgment.  On  this  ground,  I  believe, 
that  the  best  and  most  permanent  form  for  adult  schools  is  that  of  inde- 
pendent parochial  foundation,  the  clergyman  ex  officio  regulator  of  the  in- 
struction given.  And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  by  the  term  parish  I 
understand  a  definite  section  of  the  Church  with  a  clergyman  duly  in 
charge,  whereas,  in  popular  language,  such  a  territorial  division  is  frequently 
called  a  district,  and  the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  the  parish  as  presenting  an 
integral  portion  o^  the  Church  is  too  often  lost  sight  of.  The  position  of 
the  clergyman,  as  the  ministering  servant  of  Christ,  having  the  directioa 
of  all  things  spiritual  within  the  parish,  is  distinct ;  but  perplexity  in  this 
respect  is  introduced  by  the  union  of  several  parishes  (or  as  they  are  called 
districts)  under  one  parish.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  each  clergyman  is  parochially  independent,  and  subject  only 
to  his  diocesan.  This  state  of  things  existing,  manifestly  presents  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  complete  development  of  the  parochial 
system  throughout  the  country ;  nevertheless,  I  think  miich  may  even  now 
be  done  preparatory  to  so  desirable  a  consummation. 

Every  one  is  sensible  of  the  immense  importance  of  retaining  young 
persons  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  after  they  leave  our  nationsd 
schools,  so  many  of  them  being  continually  drawn  off  into  error  for  want 
of  suitable  direction  at  this  critical  period  of  life.  Now,  can  this  evil 
result  of  our  neglect  be  stayed  in  any  degree,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
consistent  with  a  future  more  extensive  development  of  the  Church  ?  My 
object  will  now  be  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  this  point. 

I  assume,  as  in  my  mind  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  minister  of 
God  to  the  parish,  has  divinely  imposed  upon  him  a  responsibility  as 
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respects  spiritual  direction,  within  that  space  of  territory ;  and  that.  >Krho- 
ever  interferes  with  his  discharge  of  this  responsibility,  is  so  fax  acting^ 
contrary  to  the  providence  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
the  minister  of  God  is  sent  to  the  parish  to  act  therein,  and  not  to  be 
merely  passive.  He  cannot  indeed  help  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
course,  which  have  been  suffered  to  accumulate  through  past  neglect,  bat 
he  can  do  his  utmost  within  his  sphere  to  prevent  their  increase,  and  he 
has  reason  to  know  that  God  is  with  him  in  his  appointed  work. 

Now,  taking  these  things  into  consideration,  surely  there  are,   ev  en 
this  time,  many  parishes  in  which  the  dergyman  is  sufficiently  unfettered 
to  be  able  to  act  independently  of  any  spiritual  control,  save  that  of  his 
Inshop ;  and  then,  if  so,  he  is  able  to  set  on  foot  the  working  out  of  the 
parochial  S3r8tem  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities.     But  as  sooii  as  he 
proceeds  in  this  way,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  some  opposition  from  mem- 
bers of  the  parish ;  some  one  or  more  will  have  the  sagacity  to  s^  that 
the  Church  is  advancing  upon  the  world,  and  this  will  be  quite  suffident 
to  excite  attack  from  such  as  are  on  the  world's  side :  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  those  in  the  parish  who  only  require  to  be  led — ^being  otherwise 
ready  at  once  to  take  their  assigned  part  in  the  work  of  tlie  Church.    A 
working  clergyman,  then,  may  calculate  upon  both  opposition  and  co- 
operation ;  but  he  may  be  sure  that,  however  appearances  may  be  against 
him,  he  is  doing  good  by  advancing  in  a  sound  course.     Thus,  to  come  to 
our  more  imm^iate  object :  the  clergyman  would  have  to  claim  the  right 
to  object  to  any  books,  of  which  he  disapproved  on  church  principles, 
being  admitted  into  the  parochial  library ;  also  to  any  particular  teacher 
being  placed  over  an  adidt  class,  and  any  individual  lecturer  being  invited 
to  lecture  publicly  in  the  parochial  institution.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
order  that  the  clergyman  might  be  enabled  to  retain  this  salutary  influence 
over  the  working  of  these  institutions,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
^vtperstmtd  attention  to  the  work ;  but  of  course  the  amount  ai  that  must 
ie  ptoportioned  to  the  degree  of  claim  which  this  part  of  his  duty  has 
upon  hts  services,  as  compared  with  the  exercise  of  other  parts  of  ^ 
ministerial  function  in  the  parish. 

And  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest,  that,  while  the  Church  has  the 
guarantee  of  the  clergyman's  due  recognition  in  the  way  I  have  taken  upon 
me  to  point  out,  she  can  afford  to  allow  great  diversity  of  arrangement  in 
the  details  of  all  parochial  institutions.  For  instance^  as  regards  the  pan»- 
chial  library,  while  the  clergyman,  has  the  right  to  object  on  the  part  c[ 
the  Church,  to  the  admission  thereinto  of  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  tracts 
containing  sentiments  repugnant  to  church  principles,  such  library  wa»f 
contain  books,  &c.,  on  any  useful  subject  not  lafale  to  sacfa  objectioo. 
Again,  as  regards  adult  or  evening  classes,  so  long  as  the  clergyman  has 
recognized  control  over  the  teacher  on  the  same  ground,  he  may  safely 
admit  teachers  in  whose  soundness  he  can  thoron^y  confide,  to  instmot 
persons  in  a  considerable  range  of  general  infbrmatioii.  And  again,  as 
regards  the  delivery  of  public  lectures :  while  the  dergyman  is  oiabled,  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  to  object  to  an  incQvidual  lecturer;  I  see  no  Teasop 
why  a  variety  of  subjects  may  not  be  introduced  in  this  way  by  persons 
who  are  judged  trustworthy  by  the  clergyman.  Then,  the  security  to 
the  parish  as  regards  danger,  from  the  private  views  of  the  clergyman, 
consists  in  the  fact,  that  he  is  authorized  to  act  mify  xxjpaa  dauxch  grounds ; 
and  an  appeal  lies  beycmd  him  to  the  bishop. 

Such  being  a  broad  idea  of  my  views  on  liie  sulgect  in  questicm,  I  will 
BOW  BuUnit  tiiat  they  possess  the  foUo^wing  advantages;— »  . 
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.  I.  No  novelty  is  introduced  calculated  to  perplex  tlie  working  of  the 
parochial  83r8texn. 

2.  The  clergyman  has  scope  for  the  discharge  of  his  responsibility 
before  God. 

.  3.  The  layman  has  the  opportunity  of  taking  his  assigned  part  in  the 
matter  of  education,  and  of  deriving  all  the  advantages,  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  resulting  from  such  exercise ;  also  of  contributing  his  share  of 
•countenance  and  pecuniary  support  to  this  (just  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged) good  cause. 

-  4.  The  population  at  large  have  the  means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge 
without  admixture  of  error,  so  far  as  this  can  be  secured  by  any  human 
resource  within  our  power. 

5.  The  argument  alleging  the  Church  to  be  averse  to  the  people  obtain- 
ing knowledge  which  they  have  a  right  to  claim,  is  removed.  And  while 
it  is  likely  that  this  assertion  would  still  be  made,  out  of  sheer  opposition 
to  the  Church,  all  reasonable  ground  for  such  assertion  is  hereby  removed, 
and  this  is  all  we  can  ever  think  of  accomplishing  in  the  matter. 

6.  The  Church  is  recognized,  in  the  person  of  the  clergyman,  as  the 
regulator  of  education,  without  dispensing  with  the  practical  assistance  of 
the  layman,  and  without  excluding  from  the  public  instruction  in  the 
parish,  any  useful  or  entertaining  suQect  whatever  not  repugnant  to  churcli 
principles. 

7.  The  formal  separation  of  Christianity  from  secular  instruction  is  not 
recognized,  while  at  the  same  time  no  other  restriction  is  placed  upon  the 
free  communication  of  knowledge,  except  that  which  requires  it  to  be  ren« 
dered  the  handmaid  of  true  reUgion  as  held  by  the  Church,  the  provision 
for  this  resting  upon  the  character  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  upon  the 
subject  taught.  Under  this  head  it  maybe  observed,  that  institutions  such 
as  those  in  question  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  inculcating  direct 
christian  instruction;  their  province  is  rather  to  supply  useful  knowledge 
without  interference  with  the  direct  christian  teaching  in  the  Church. 

8.  Permanency,  arising  from  the  fact,  that  the  clergyman  on  entering 
upon  his  duties  in  the  parish,  finds  these  institutions  forming  part  of  the 
parochial  machinery,  to  be  kept  working  by  him,  and  in  course  of  time 
handed  down  to  his  successor. 

And  when  it  is  considered,  finally,  that  what  is  thus  proposed  is  simply 
put  forward  as  a  consistent  mode  of  carrying  our  existing  theory  into 
practice,  without  reference,  in  the  way  of  sectarian  opposition,  to  what  is 
going  on  around  us,  I  trust  I  am  warranted  in  indulging  the  hope  that 
nothing  need  be  here  added  in  order  to  induce  churchmen  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  devoting  their  energies  to  the  work,  so  that  the  world  may 
see  our  readiness  to  act  upon  our  acknowledged  principles. 

Let  all  irregular  efforts  be  left  by  us  to  work  out  their  providential 
purpose,  and  let  us  thank  God  for  what  there  is  of  good  in  them  :  but  let 
us,  in  the  discharge  of  our  diity  to  inculcate  knowledge  among  the  people, 
depend  upon  the  more  direct  (and  as  we  hold  divinely  appointed)  instru- 
mentality provided  for  all  time,  in  the  Church. 

Clapton,  W.  Spence. 

[Believing,  with  the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  that  the  only  real  pana- 
cea for  the  moral  evils  of  the  country,  increasing  as  they  do  witii  the 
increase  of  the  population,  is  an  adequate  development  of  the  Church,  we 
beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  our  brother  clergy  in  populous 
districts  to  the  practicability,  as  well  as  the  importance,  of  instituting,  as 
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early  as  possible,  such  associations  as  those  recommended  by  our  corre- 
spondent.    It  is  now  evident  that  the  substitutes  provided  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  principle  of  self-existence-  or  perma- 
nence about  them ;  they  may  be  more  easily  set  on  foot,  and  may  make 
a  noise  for  a  while ;  but  somehow,  they  do  not  rally  around  them  the 
settled  residents,  the  standing  office-bearers,  the  old  and  abiding  families 
of  the  neighbourhood.     Make  the  superintendence  of  the  adult  school,  the- 
district  library,  the  literary  institution,  or  mutual  improvement  association, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  they 
would  be  countenanced  by  the  wise  and  good,  and  might  in  time — of 
course  not  without  considerable  exertion  at  the  outset — ^be  established 
on  a  permanent  foundation.     Still  it  is  a  sort  of  thing  not  to  be  taken  in- 
hand  hastily  or  unadvisedly,  or  the  first  step  might  be  fatal  to  the  good  of 
the  undertaking.     We  shcdl  be  glad  to  open  the  pages  of  this  Journal  for 
the  discussion  of  the  real  points  arising  in  the  matter  in  question,  and 
especially  for  practical  information  from  persons  of  experience.     Ed.] 


EARLY  DAYS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  MEN. 

No.  3. — Bishop  Butlbb. 

Joseph  Butleb  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1692,  and  was  the  youngest  child  of  Thomas  Butler,  who  had  been  a 
respectable  linen  and  woollen  draper  in  that  place,  but  was  then  retired 
from  business.     His  education  was  commenced  at  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  town,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Bartoii,  a  clergyman' 
of  the  Church  of  England.     Having  there  been  grounded  in  the  elements- 
of  classical  literature,  and  having  discovered  a  telent  and  inclination  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  far  beyond  his  years,  his  father,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  communion,  resolved  to  educate  him  for  the 
ministry  amongst  Protestant  dissenters  of  his  own  denomination.     With 
this  view  he  was  placed  at  a  dissenting  academy  at  Gloucester,  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Tewkesbury,  and  of  which  the  piincipal  tutor  -was- 
Mr.  Jones,  a  person  of  very  superior  acquirements   and  ability.     Here 
Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Bowes,  the  ChanceUor- 
of  Ireland,  and  Dr.  S.  Chandler,  a  non-conformist  minister,  were  among 
his  fellow  students.     He  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  Mr.  Jones 
with  great  diligence  and  success :  and,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
observed,  though  many  of  the  dissenters  had  then  begun  to  relinquish 
Calvinism,  the  uniform  effect  of  that  doctrine,  in  disposing  its  adherents  to 
metaphysical  speculation,  long  survived  the  opinions  which  caused  it,  and 
cannot  be  doubted  to  have  influenced  the  mind  of  Butler. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  Tewkesbury,  and  when 
he  had  only  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  that  he  afforded  an  extraordi- 
nary proof  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  carried  his  metaphysical  re- 
searches, in  the  letters  which  he  anon3anously  addressed  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  on  some  portions  of  his  work,  entitled  "  A  Demonstration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God."  This  correspondence  on  Butler's  part  was 
carried  on  through  his  fellow  pupil,  Mr.  Seeker,  who,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  friend's  incognito,  undertook  to  convey  his  letters  to  the  post-office  at 
Gloucester,  as  well  as  to  bring  back  the  answers  of  Dr.  Clarke.  It  would 
accord  neither  with  the  object  of  the  present  sketch,  nor  with  the  limits  to 
which  it  is  necessarily  confined,  to  repeat  the  arguments  employed  in  this 
discussion,  or  to  enter  at  all  into  the  subject  of  it,  but  it  may  be  instme* 
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tive  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  correspondence  which  may  suffice  to^ 
show  the  extreme  modesty  and  genuine  love  of  truth  evinced  hy  this 
young  man,  when  "  suggesting  objections  which/'  to  use  the  words  of  Sic 
J.  Mackintosh,  "  were  really  insuperable,  and  which  are  marked  by  an 
acuteness  which  neither  himself  nor  any  other  ever  surpassed." 

In  his  first  letter,  dated  Nov.  4,  1713,  he  says,  "  If  I  have  wrested 
your  words  to  another  sense  than  you  designed  them,  or  in  any  respect 
argued  unfairly,  I  assure  you  it  was  without  design  :  so  I  hope  you  will 
impute  it  to  mistake."  Dr.  Clarke  commences  his  reply,  dated  Nov.  10» 
in  the  following  manner  : — "  Did  men  who  publish  controversial  papers 
accustom  themselves  to  write  with  that  candour  and  ingenuity  with  which 
you  propose  your  difficulties,  I  am  persuaded  almost  all  disputes  might 
be  very  amicably  terminated,  either  by  men's  coming  at  last  to  agree  in 
opinion,  or  at  least  finding  reason  to  suffer  each  other  friendly  to  differ. 
Your  two  objections  are  very  ingenious,  and  urged  with  great  strength 
and  acuteness ;  yet  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  give  you, 
satisfaction  in  both  of  them."  The  letter  concludes  with  this  remark  : — 
"  If  anything  still  sticks  with  you  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  my  books,  I 
shall  be  very  willing  to  be  informed  of  it."  The  correspondence  extends 
to  five  letters  on  each  side.  Butler  opens  the  second  by  saying,  "  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  chief  occasions  of  men's  differing  so  much  in  their 
opinions  were,  either  their  not  understanding  each  o&er :  or  else,  that 
instead  of  ingenuously  searching  after  truth,  they  have  made  it  their 
business  to  find  out  arguments,  for  the  proof  of  what  they  have  once 
asserted."  "  I  am  sorry  I  must  tell  you  your  answers  to  my  objections 
are  not  satisfactory.  The  reasons  why  I  think  them  not  so  are  as 
follow,  &c."  Dr.  Clarke,  with  much  courtesy,  replied  to  these  reasons^ 
but  without  convincing  Butler's  mind,  who  thus  concludes  his  rejoinder  : 
— "  I  am  so  far  from  being  pleased  that  I  can  form  objections  to  your 
arguments,  that,  besides  the  satisfaction  it  would  have  given  me  in  my 
own  mind,  I  should  have  thought  it  an  honour  to  have  entered  into  your 
reasonings,  and  seen  the  force  of  them.  I  cannot  desire  to  trespass  any 
more  upon  your  better  employed  time ;  so  shall  only  add  my  hearty 
thanks  for  your  trouble  on  my  account,  and  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
respect,"  &c. 

Dr.  Clarke,  however,  was  not  willing  that  the  correspondence  should 
thus  terminate,  and  he  therefore  began  his  third  letter  with,  "Though, 
when  I  turn  my  thoughts  every  way,  I  fully  persuade  myself  there  is  no 
defect  in  the  argument  itself;  yet,  in  my  manner  of  expression,  I  am 
satisfied  there  must  be  some  want  of  clearness,  when  there  remains  any 
difficulty  to  a  person  of  your  abilities  and  sagacity."  To  this  Butler 
answers,  "  Whatever  is  the  occasion  of  my  not  seeing  the  force  of  your 
reasonings,  I  cannot  impute  it  to  (what  you  do)  the  want  of  clearness  in 
your  expression.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  myself,  to  thuik  my  not 
understanding  an  argument  a  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  either 
improperly  expressed,  or  not  conclusive,  unless  I  can  clearly  show  the 
defect  of  it.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  must  tell  you,  that  the 
more  I  reflect  on  your  first  argument,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it.  I  wish  I  were  as  well  satisfied  in  respect  to  the  other."  He  thus 
concludes  his  fourth  letter : — "  All  your  consequences,  I  see,  follow  de- 
monstrably from  your  supposition ;  and  were  that  evident,  I  believe  it 
would  serve  to  prove  several  other  things  as  well  as  what  you  bring  it  for. 
Upon  this  account  I  should  be  extremely  pleased  to  see  it  proved  by  any 
one*    For,  as  I  design  the  search  after  truth  as  the  business  of  my  life,  I 
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shall  not  be  ashamed  to  learn  from  any  person ;  though  at  the  same  time 
I  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  instniction  from  some  men  is  like  the  g^ft  of 
a  prince,  it  reflects  honour  on  the  person  on  whom  it  Ia3r9  an  obligation.'* 
To  the  further  explanations  of  Dr.  Clarke,  Butler,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  fifth  letter,  replies,  •*  Vou  haye  very  comprehensively  expressed  in 
six  or  seven  lines  all  the  difficulties  of  my  letter,  which  I  should  have 
endeavoured  to  have  made  shorter,  had  I  not  been  afraid  an  improper 
expression  might  possibly  occasion  a  mistake  of  my  meaning/*  The  cor- 
respondence on  Butler's  part  was  ended  in  this  letter,  in  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  says,  **  I  was  sometimes  forced  to  say  what  was  not  altogether 
my  opinion ;  not  that  I  did  this  for  the  sake  of  disputing,  (for  besides  the 
particular  disagreeableness  of  this  to  my  own  temper,  I  should  surely  have 
chosen  another  person  to  have  trifled  with ;)  but  I  did  it  to  set  off  the 
objection  to  advantage,  that  it  might  be  more  fully  answered."  The 
closing  letter  of  Dr.  Clarke  contains  the  following  passage : — •*  We  seem 
to  have  pushed  the  matter  in  question  between  us  as  far  as  it  will  go ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  I  have  very  seldom  met  with 
persons  so  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  as  yourself,  in  such  debates  as 
these ;"  and  when  Dr.  Clarke  learned  the  name  of  his  anonymous  corre- 
ispondent,  he  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  the  talent  and  modesty 
he  had  displayed,  and  cordially  offered  him  his  Mendslnp ;  and  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  celebrated  treatise  which  gave  rise  to  the  correepondence,  he 
published  the  letters  of  Butler  with  his  o  wnanswers  to  them. 

The  attention  of  Butler  was  not,  however,  entirely  occupied  daring  his 
Residence  at  Tewkesbury  in  metaphysical  researches.  He  was  seriously 
iaid  diligently  employed  in  weighing  the  grounds  of  nonconformity,  and 
in  deliberating  upon  the  consistency  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  com- 
munion in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  The  result  of  his  investigation 
was  a  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  conform  to  the  Chnrch  of  Eng« 
land.  This  view  was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wishes, 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  old  Presbyterian  elmpel  in  his 
native  town,  and  who,  in  order  to  divert  his  son's  intention,  summoned  to 
His  aid  several  eminent  teachers  of  that  persuasion,  to  confer  with  his  son 
upon  the  subject.  But  they  were  unable  to  overcome  his  scruples,  and  his 
purpose  remained  unshaken.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  who 
was  unwilling  to  admit  the  theory  of  Dr.  Clarke  without  calling  for  demon- 
strative evidence,  should  not  be  easily  driven  from  a  conviction  which  he 
had  arrived  at  after  a  deep  and  conscientious  examination  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  rested.  And  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  texture  of  his 
mind,  his  uncommon  powers  of  investigation,  his  patient  and  unwearied 
search  after  truth,  his  cautious  hesitation  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  with- 
out a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case ;  and  when, 
too,  the  counter  tide  of  parental  wishes  and  family  feelings  and  early 
habits  is  taken  into  account,  his  decision  to  conform  to  the  Church  of 
England  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  and  important  testimony  in  her 
fiavDur. 

When  his  father  found  that  his  decision  was  not  to  be  shaken,  lie  entered 
him  as  a  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  in  the  neighbouring  University  of 
Oxford,  17th  March,  1714.  Whilst  an  under- graduate,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Wm.  Talbot, 
bishop  of  Durham,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  the  greatest  intimacy. 
At  what  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders  does  not  appear,  but  that  he 
occasionally  assisted  Mr.  E.  Talbot,  at  his  living  at  Hendred,  hear  Wan- 
tage, is  proved  by  the  fact  of  several  entries  in  the  register  of  that  parish 
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in  his  autograph,  from  the  spring  of  1717  to  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
Early  in  the  following  year  1 7 18,  upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  Mr.  Edw. 
Talbot  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  he  was  chosen  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Court, 
which  honourable  appointment  he  receiyed  before  he  had  completed  his 
twenty-sixth  year.  He  resigned  it  in  1726,  early  in  which  year  he  pub- 
lished "  Fifteen  sermons,  preached  at  the:  Rolls  Chapel.*'  Of  these  dis- 
courses, he  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preface,  that  the  reader 
•'  is  not  to  look  for  any  particular  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  greatest 
part  of  them ;  their  being  taken  from  amongst  many  others  preached 
in  the  same  place  through  a  course  of  eight  years,  being  in  great 
measure  accidental."  Yet  of  this  volume  thus  selected,  it  was  said 
by  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  Bridgewater  treatise,  that  it  "may 
safely  be  pronounced  the  most  precious  repository  of  sound  ethical  prin- 
ciples extant  in  any  language."  If  some  of  these  discourses  are,  as 
Butler  himself  acknowledges,  "  very  abtruse  and  difficult,"  others  are 
plain  and  intelligible  to  the  generality  of  readers,  and  convey  lessons 
which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  meditated  upon.  Such  are  the 
sermons  on  the  government  of  the  tongue,  on  the  character  of  Balaam,  on 
self-deceit,  on  the  love  of  God,  and  on  the  ignorance  of  man.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  read  these  sermons  without  benefit,  or 
without  being  made,  in  some  degree,  sensible  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
writer.  Well  would  it  be  for  all,  if  the  truths  there  unfolded  were  con- 
tinually present  to  men's  minds,  and  formed  into  practical  principles,  so 
as  to  render  them  of  habitual  influence.  Of  his  great  work,  "  The 
Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,"  it  must 
•  suffice  to  say,  that  from  its  first  appearance  it  has  been  considered  the 
most  original  and  profound  treatise  extant  in  any  language  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion.  Its  author  was  made  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1738,  and 
translated  to  Durham  in  1750.  He  died  at  Bath,  June  16,  1752,  and 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral  at  Bristol.  Six  sermons,  preached  upon 
public  occasions  at  different  periods  subsequent  to  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopacy,  and  a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  are 
published,  together  with  the  fifteen  sermons  already  mentioned.  Of 
these,  one  preached  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  charity  children  at 
Christ  Church,  London,  in  1745,  well  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  all 
who  would  form  just  notions  of  education,  and  of  the  necessity  of  schoolB 
for  the  poor.  Some  other  interesting  particulars  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  of  his 
contemporaries,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  memoirs  of  his  life, 
character,  and  writings,  to  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  foregoing 
sketch,  and  where  our  readers  may  meet  with  further  instances  in  his 
more  advanced  years  of  that  union  of  deep  humility  with  the  highest  ability  . 
and  the  most  uncompromising  love  of  truth  so  conspicuous  in  the  hnei 
record  of  his  early  day^,  [and  which  renders  it  so  valual^e  and  instructive 
-sin  exemplification  of  the  wisdom,  whatever  be  our  natural  gifts,  of  setting 
Ijghtly  by  ourselves,  and  of  continually  bearing  in  mind  "  the  shortness  of 
our  faculties,  and  that  we  are,  in  no  wise,  judges  of  many  things,  of  which 
"we  are  apt  to  think  ourselves  very  comp^ent  ones."  N. 
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the  plan  of  a  new  book  on  the  Geography  of  England  and  Wales,  whidi 
w  now  in  the  course  of  preparation  ?    la  making  this  request,  I 
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enced  by  the  hope  that  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Journal  will 
favour  me  with  their  opinion  of  the  design,  which,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  is  characterized  by  some  degree  of  novelty. 

The  subjects,  which  it  has  been  thought  right  to  include  in  the  book, 
will  be  best  seen  from  the  table  of  contents,  of  which,  as  it  at  present 
4Btands,  the  following  is  a  copy : 


Part  I. 

Physical  Geography. 
Ch. 

1.  Explanation    of    Geographical 

Terms. 

2.  Position  of  England,  and  Gene- 

ral Shape  of  the  Country. 

3.  The  Coasts. 

4.  Changes  in  the  Coast. 

5.  Mountains. 

6.  Springs. 

7.  Rivers  and  Lakes. 

8.  Geology. 


Part  II. 

'Political  Geography. 
Ch. 

1.  Etymology  of  Names  of^Places. 

2.  Towns — (their  position). 

3.  The  Veoj^le-^  English,    Welsh, 
Manx. 

4.  Manufactures. 

5.  Commerce. 

6.  Civil  Polity —  (including  Coun- 
ties). 

7.  Ecclesiastical  Polity — (including 
Dioceses). 

I.  From  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  Physical  Gbogbafhy  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  an  unusual  degree  of  attention. 

i.  The  position  which  is  occupied  by  this  science  in  the  general  system 
of  human  knowledge,  is  that  of  a  leading  department  of  natubal  history. 
In  making  this  statement,  we  (of  course)  do  not  employ  the  last  expression 
as  it  is  sometimes  employed ;  we  do  not  understand  by  Natural  History  that 
which  is  only  a  part]of  it,  viz..  Zoology,  or  a  description  of  animals.  So  far, 
indeed,  is  the  science  from  being  thus  limited  in  its  extent,  that  it  is  not 
confined  even  to  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  but  claims,  as  within  its 
province,  every  orb  which  the  omnipotence  of  the  Divine  has  posited  in  the 
immensity  of  space.  Its  subjects  are  contributed  by  the  universe ;  they  are 
the  facts  of  the  material  creation,  or  (to  express  all  in  one  word)  it  is  a 
history  of  Nature, — a  Natural  History .  With  our  own  earth  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted, and  we  can  therefore  describe  the  facts  presented  by  it  with 
more  accuracy  and  fulness  than  those  which  are  connected  with  Other 
globes :  all,  however,  belong  to  one  science,  and  (however  they  may  have 
been  discovered)  the  description  of  them  lies  within  the  province  of  the 
natural  historian. 

The  first  department  of  natural  history  is  the  science  of  Descriptive  As- 
tronomy,  which  may  be  regarded  as  relating  (1)  to  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
general  (including  the  earth) ;  and  (2)  to  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  es* 
ception  of  the  earth.  (1)  Considered  in  the  first  point  of  view,  astronomy 
describes  (for  instance)  the  forms  and  sizes  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — ^facts 
(the  reader  will  observe)  which  may  vary  as  they  are  presented  by  indivi- 
dual examples,  but  which  are  all  capable,  of  being  generalized  under  one 
head.  As  another  instance,  may  be  mentioned  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  as  the  rotary  motion  of  the  sun  and  planets,  with  the  orbiculax 
motion  of  the  latter,  and  the  revolutions  which  some  of  the  binary  stars 
have  been  discovered  to  perform  around  each  other.  (2.)  Among  those 
facts  which  astronomy  describes,  when  regarded  in  the  second  point  of  view, 
are  the  mountains  in  the  moon,  with  whatever  is  known  (or  conjectured) 
respecting  the  superficies  of  the  other  orbs.  '  These  facts,  it  is  obvious, 
might  be  classified  with  the  corresponding  facts  of  the  earth ;  and,  in  a 
strictly  scientific  system^  this  would,  perhaps,  be  done.    Physical  'Gebgra- 
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phy  would  then  not  be  (as  it  is)  a  leading  division  of  Natural  History,  but 
only  a  sub- division, — a  part  of  that  science  (however  named)  to  which 
would  be  allotted,  as  its  general  subject,  the  superficial  features  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  formed  as  to  the  atmospheres  of  some  of  the  members  of  our 
own  system  (the  earth  excepted),  to  include  which  the  province  of  Meteo- 
rology might  be  enlarged,  and  receive  a  general  extension.  The  method* 
however,  here  indicated  is  not  that  which  has  been  adopted ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  facts  in  question  being  referred  to  the  science  of  Astronomy. — 
The  remaining  departments  of  natural  history  relate  exclusively  to  our  own 
globe.  Physical  Geography  describes  the  external  features  of  the  earth — 
(those  features  which  have  a  physical  or  natural  existence ;  an  existence 
independently  of  man) :  Geology  (which  we  will  here  understand  to  include 
Mineralogy)  describes  the  materials  and  structure  of  the  earth :  Meteoro* 
logy  relates  to  the  atmosphere  and  its  phenomena :  Botany  describes  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  earth :  while  Zoology  relates  to  its  animated 
inhabitants. 

To  describe  the  superficies  of  the  earth  is  (as  we  have  seen)  the  peculiar 
province  of  Physical  Geography.  Astronomy,  giving  us  only  a  distant 
view,  exhibits  the  earth  as  a  simple  spheroid,  twirling  on  its  axis,  and 
coursing  round  its  central  orb ;  while  Geography,  inviting  us  to  a  nearer 
approach  and  a  more  close  inspection,  points  us  to  the  features  which  di- 
versify its  surface.  A  slight  allusion  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  of 
these  features  is  all  that  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  attempt. — With  refe- 
rence to  the  Land,  geography  bids  us  notice  its  occurrence  in  distinct  patches, 
and  not  (as  might  have  been  the  case)  in  a  zone  or  band  extending  round 
the  globe.  These  patches,  not  having  a  term  expressive  of  their  absolute 
character,  she  calls  by  a  name  derived  from  their  relation  to  the  water* 
and  denominates  them  Islands.  Our  attention  is  also  directed  to  some  ge- 
neral peculiarities  in  the  form  of  these  islands,  expressed  by  the  terms  Pe- 
ninsula, Promontory,  Cape,  and  Isthmus.  Geography  gives  us,  too,  some 
idea  of  the  sizes  of  the  principal  islands  and  peninsulas,  those  of  very  large 
extent  being  described  as  Continents.  She  asks  us,  also,  to  notice  that 
the  land  lies  chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  large  peninsulas  of  North  and  South  America,  and  Africa,  with 
several  of  the  smaller  ones  (as  Arabia,  Hindustan,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  and 
California)  stretch  towards  the  south ;  that  Yucatan,  York  Peninsula  (in 
Australia),  and  Jutland,  tend  towards  the  north ;  and  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor  towards  the  west :  and  that  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  be- 
tween the  eastern  coast  of  America  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  As 
connected  with  the  surface  of  the  land,  geography  bids  us  to  notice  its 
"  mountains  and  all  hills,"  as  they  occur  in  isolation,  in  groups,  or  \xk 
chains.  She  bids  us  observe  their  elevation,  which,  in  the  instance  of 
Chimilari  (one  of  the  Himalayas),  extends  to  29,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  She  informs  us,  likewise,  that  the  central  points  of  a  group 
are  frequently  the  highest,  and  that  the  middle  range  of  a  triple  chaia 
exceeds  the  others  in  elevation ;  that  the  elevation  of  a  spur  is  greatest  at 
its  junction  with  the  parent  stem,  and  that  the  "  first  class  chains  have  al- 
most uniformly  an  abrupt  descent  on  one  side,  and  a  gentler  declivity  oa 
the  other."  Interesting  particulars  are  also  described  in  connection  with 
valleys  and  caverns.  Leaving  the  mountains,  geography  conducts  us  to- 
the  comparatively  level  parts  of  land ;  to  the  great  European  plain 
(for instance),  with  that  which  extends  across  the  north  of  Asia;  to  the 
Prairies  of  North  America ;  to  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Selvas  of 
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the  Amazon,  and  the  Pampas  of  the  La  Plata,  with  the  "Waterless  Sea** 
of  the  African  continent — the  vast  expanse  of  the  terrible  Sahara. — In  the 
Ocean  we  are  told  to  observe  its  currents,  tides,  and  waves ;  and,  as  to  the 
water  as  it  is  fonnd  on  the  land,  our  observation  is  directed  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs. — Our  notice  is  also  engaged  by  those 
frozen  masses  which  lie  around  the  poles  (occuppng  there  the  surface  of 
the  sea)  ;  but  which,  as  we  proceed  towards  the  Equator,  are  found  only 
on  the  more  elevated  points  of  the  land.  _  Geography  acquaints  us  like- 
wise with  the  history  of  earthquakes,  and  describes  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canoes. 

ii.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  value  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, in  doing  which  we  will  consider  it  in  a  threefold  view,  viz.,  (1)  as 
it  is  an  Independent  Science ;  (  2)  as  it  is  Connected  with  other  Natural 
Sciences;   and  (3)  as  it  is  Connected  with  the  Moral  History  of  Man. 

1 .  As  an  Independent  Science,  physical  geography  is  too  extensive  a  sub- 
ject for  particular  discussion  in  this  place.  We  can  only  remark,  that  the 
subjects  to  which  it  relates  are  a  class  of  natural  facts  distinct  from  every 
other  class ;  and  therefore  that  to  be  unacquainted  with  this  science,  is 
to  be  unacquainted  with  one  of  those  sources  of  enjoyment  which  are  pre- 
sented by  nature  to  the  contemplative  mind,  and  to  leave  unopened  one 
large  chapter  of  that  volume,  in  which  are  written  the  natural  evidences  of 
the  Creator's  attributes.  It  would  be  obviously  improper  to  omit  the  exa- 
mination of  even  a  small  part  of  that  other  book,  which  is  "  profitable  for 
doctrine  "  and  •*  instruction,"  and  to  form  our  opinion  of  Christian  truth, 
without  having  ascertained  "  how  it  is  written"  in  every  chapter.  Must 
it  not,  then,  be  eminently  unfitting  to  pass  over  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  •'  Book  of  Nature  "  as  is  embraced  by  the  chapter  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy ? 

The  interest  of  physical  geography  as  an  independent  science  is  (of 
tourse)  materially  diminished,  when,  instead  of  its  including  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  it  is  confined  to  the  small  area  of  England.  In  the  po- 
litical department  of  geography,  England  may  claim  the  first  place  in  the 
ficale  of  importance ;  but,  in  the  purely  physical  department  of  the  science, 
there  is  scarcely  any  section  of  the  earth's  surface  to  which  it  must  not 
yield  the  honour  of  precedence.  Placed  beside  the  majestic  eminences  of 
the  continent  (for  example),  the  most  elevated  of  our  English  hills  would 
be  too  insignificant  for  notice  ;  as  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  would  yield,  in 
their  turn,  to  the  towering  heights  of  the  Andes  and  Himalayas.  Their 
heads,  to  reach  the  limit  of  eternal  iirost,  would  require  an  elevation  more 
than  twofold  that  which  they  actually  possess.  Their  summits  are  desti- 
tute, therefore,  of  that  hoary  covering  which  mantles  perpetually  many  of 
the  highlands  of  the  world ;  and  in  their  hollows  is  found  no  specimen  of 
the  glacier,  descending  with  slow  and  gradual  advance  towards  the  regions 
of  cultivation,  until  perhaps  the  marvel  were  exhibited  of  fiowery  meads 
hi  contiguity  with  ice,  and  ears  of  corn  kissing  the  product  of  extremest 
cold.  On  Snowdon,  moreover,  and  Helvellyn,  there  hangs  no  massive  ava- 
lanche ready  to  fall  from  its  insecure  position ;  and,  rushing  with  tremen* 
dous  impetus  down  the  mountain's  side,  to  tear  in  its  headlong  course  even 
forests  from  their  sites,  and  overwhelm  the  habitations  of  industry  and 
peace.  We  are  free,  too,  from  that  alarm  which  the  inhabitants  of  volca- 
nic regions  frequently  experience :  we  never  hear  those  dreadful  thunders 
4>[  the  earth,— the  roaring  of  nature's  subterranean  artillery,-^which  he- 
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fild  -the  approach  of  spectacles  more  fearful,  and  aanoimce  the  display  of 
terrifying  eublixnity.  Our  rivers,  also,  cannot  be  cprnpared  with  the  im- 
fKMing  streams  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Their  length  is  triflings 
and  the  volume  of  their  water  consequently  small.  Their  course,  too,  after 
they  cease  to  be  "  mere  brooks  and  rivulets,"  is  generally"  even  and  noise- 
less;"  no  example  being  presented  of  the  precipitous  cataract,  nor  any 
considerable  instance  of  the  hasty  rapid.  Their  junction,  likewise,  with 
the  sea  is  effected  without  the  production  of  those  phenomena  which  cha- 
racterize the  embouchures  of  some  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  earth, —  with- 
out (for  example)  that  billowy  embankment,  a  hundred  feet  in  height^ 
which  arises  from  the  confii(;t  of  the  Amazon  with  the  tide,  and  that  tre- 
mendous roar,  which  proclaims  for  miles  around  the  fury  of  the  mighty 
combatants.  Our  English  rivers,  again,  are  not  exposed  to  the  operation 
of  those  causes  which  occasion  the  periodical  overflow  of  many  foreign 
streams :  they  are  not,  like  the  Tigris  or  Mississippi,  swollen  twice  within 
the  year  ;  nor  do  they,  like  the  Nile,  annually  flood  their  banks. 

While,  however,  we  must  confess  that  the  physical  aspect  of  this  coun- 
try is  destitute  of  those  features  which,  in  a  general  survey  of  the  earth's 
siuface,  are  calculated  most  powerfully  to  arrest  the  attention,  we  ought  not 
therefore  to  conclude  it  undeserving  our  regard.     It  is  not  to  these  fea- 
tures, only,  of  the  surface, — to  the  grand  and  the  magnificent, — that  the  at- 
tention of  the  mind  should  be  directed,  but  to  the  surface  itself, — the  surr 
face  in  all  its  variety  of  form.   Mountains  and  rivers,  in  general — (to  adhere 
to  our  examples) — aud  not  large  mountains  and  rivers  in  particular,  should 
be  the  subjects  of  our  contemplation  :  the  science,  in  short,  of  physical  geo- 
graphy should  be  acquired,  and  not  mere  scraps  and  fragments  of  it.     A 
knowledge  of  this  science  implies  (of  course)  an  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  presented  by  the  earth*s  surface  generally ;  and,  among 
the  various  classes  of  these  phenomena,  some  will  be  found  which  embrace 
an  example  contributed  by  our  own  country.     But  when  a  class  does  em- 
brace examples  of  this  kind,  they  ought  surely  not  to  be  overlooked.   The 
subterranean  course  of  the  Tigris  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Guadana 
are  facts  to  be  remembered ;  but  an  Englishman  should  be  aware  of  the 
"  sullen  Mole  that  hides  his  diving  flood,"  just  as  a  Frenchman  or  a  Swiss 
should  know  that  the  rapid  Rhone  "  runneth  underneath."     These  obser- 
vations have  reference  to  the  character  which  ought  to  be  assumed  by  a 
general  treatise  on  physical  geography,  in  which  the  facts  of  this  country 
should  be  exhibited,  in  their  respective  classes,  as  a  part  of  the  general  facts 
of  the  earth's  surface ;  but  exhibited  with  that  degree  of  prominence  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  as  facts  occurring  (as  it  were)  at  our  own  doors.     Such 
a  treatise  however,  is  (we  believe)  yet  to  be  added  to  our  school  literature  ^ 
and,  until  the  deficiency  be  supplied,  it  seems  not  improper  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  youth  a  manual  exhibiting  the  more  important  of  these  facts,  and 
teaching,  with  a  view  to  its  strictly  scientific  aspect,  the  physical  geography 
of  England.   The  partial  knowledge  thus  communicated  would  be  far  fronsk 
compensating  the  want  of  an  extended  acquaintance  with  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  but  its  possession  would  be  better  than  entire  ignorance,  as  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  acquainted  with  the  plants  and  animals  of  EnglaiJid,  than  to  know 
nothing  of  botany  and  zoology.     We  have  attempted,  however,  to  enlarge 
the  reader's  view  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  country,  and  to  impress  oj^ 
the  first  part  of  our  book  something  of  the  character  of  a  general  treatise. . 

2.  In  considering  physical  geography  (W  it  is  Connected  with  other  Naturaf 
Sciences,  we  shall  confine  pur  attention  to  a  single  example,  and  speak  only 
of  Geology. 
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In  this  department  of  natural  science,  locality  is  an  important  eTemenl 
of  our  knowledge  ;  it  being  the  object  of  the  science  not  only  to  describe 
individual  substances  (as  distinct  rocks),  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  mutually  related  (as  strata  lying  upon  granite) ;  but  also  to  exhibit 
them,  (the  substances  individually  and  related,)  as  they  are  variously  distri- 
buted over  the  earth.  To  do  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  associate 
them  with  some  marks  upon  the  surface  ;  and.  among  those  marks  which 
may  be  adopted,  none  seem  more  appropriate  than  the  physical  features  of 
the  earth.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  the  facts  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe :  physical  facts 
would  be  associated  with  physical  facts,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar fitness.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that,  as  the  student  advances  in 
the  science,  he  will  find  that  the  facts  of  the  surface  are  possessed  of  great 
geological  importance  in  another  point  of  view ;  since  he  will  have  to  con- 
sider them  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  facts  which  he  has  already 
contemplated.  As  to  mountains  in  particular,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  ob- 
serve that  they  have  a  close  and  immediate  connection  with  geological 
facts ;  and  that  the  most  obvious  method  of  illustrating  the  position  of  the 
latter  is,  in  many  cases,  by  referring  it  to  the  position  of  the  former.  Ri-^ 
vers,  too,  advance  important  claims  to  be  employed  as  landmarks  of  geo- 
logy. Their  number  is  large — (the  term  being  understood  as  expressive  of 
streams  in  general) — and  would  (we  apprehend)  frequently  afford  conve- 
nient boundaries  for  a  geological  district.  Occasionally,  they  might  even 
mark  its  limits  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy ;  the  course  of  a  stream, 
indicating  generally  that  of  the  valley  in  which  it  runs,  and  it  being  possi- 
ble that  the  hills  on  one  side  of  the  valley  may  differ  in  their  geological 
character  from  those  which  lie  on  the  other  side.  As  to  associating  the 
facts  of  geology  with  political  boundaries,  it  may  be  observed  that  (inde- 
pendently of  its  being  objectionable  as  a  confusion  of  distinct  sciences)  it 
must,  in  most  cases,  be  eminently  inconvenient.  Several  systems  of  rocks 
may  lie  within  a  kingdom ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  system  may  ex- 
tend over  several  inferior  divisions.  It  deserves,  also,  to  be  observed  that 
the  figures  which  are  presented  by  the  political  divisions  of  the  earth  are 
80  irregular  as  to  be  remembered  only  with  great  difficulty ;  whereas  rivers 
are  simple  lines,  which  (however  contorted)  may  be  fixed  in  the  memory 
with  much  greater  ease. 

As  a  deduction  from  these  remarks,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  geogra- 
pher requires  some  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  geology  before  he  can 
determine  to  what  extent  he  should  describe  the  physical  features  of  the 
surface.  A  range  of  hills  or  a  stream  of  water,  which  he  would  not  think 
to  merit  his  attention  either  for  its  own  sake  or  in  consequence  of  any 
connection  with  the  history  of  man,  may  be  important  nevertheless  in  a 
geological  point  of  view,  and  deserve  to  be  included  among  his  subjects. 
There  are  other  circumstances,  however,  which  he  will  necessarily  take 
into  consideration,  as  the  danger  of  introducing  perplexity  into  his  map, 
when  his  undertaking  has  reference  only  to  elementary  instruction. 

But  there  is  also  another  link  which  connects  together  the  two  sciences 
of  geography  and  geology,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made. 
To  indicate  the  locality  of  his  facts,  the  geologist  associates  them  with  the 
features  of  the  surface ;  and,  to  explain  the  production  of  these  facts,  he 
refers  again  to  the  features  of  the  surface.  Volcanoes  (for  instance)  ap- 
pear to  suggest  the  nature  of  that  agency,  which  has  heaved  granite  into 
mountains,  reared  strata  on  its  sides,  and  veined  them  with  injections  of 
foreign  matter.     The  changes,  too,  which  are  effected  on  the  surface  by 


the  Action  ^  Tvreti  «iid  Ae  oeean,  ftafe  appealed  to  as  illustratiiig  tlie  origin 
:Of  >8tratified  formatloni.     Some  examples  of  these  changes,  as  they  are 
•connected  with  England,  are  given  in  that  chapter  of  the  book  which  is 
devQted  to  altesatzons  in  the  coast. 

A.  B. 
{To  be  continued): 


CLASSES  FOR  SCHOOLMASTERS : 

A  PAPER  BEAD  AT  A  MEETItfQ  OF  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOLMASTERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  subject  of  government  education  is  beginning  to  be  seriously,  con- 
sidered by  most  of  the  members  of  this  association ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  pervading  the  minds  of  many,  that  it  is  necessary  that  classes 
should  be  formed  to  assist  the  masters  in  preparing  for  the  inspectors' 
examination.  For  the  formation  of  such  classes,  I  need  not  say  I  am  a 
strenuous  advocate,  and  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  know  that  such 
classes  are  in  progress  of  formation. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  state  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  value 
of  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  studied;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
in  so  doing,  I  lay  aside  all  controversy  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
government  scheme  :  I  also  lay  aside  the  question,  whether  such  and  such 
things,  as  stated  in  the  minutes,  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  required  of  us 
the  old  masters ;  but  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
dictate,  and  that  certain  rules  and  regulations  have  been  laid  down  and 
we  must  abide  by  them. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  apprentices  are  to  be  examined  are  as  fol- 
low :— English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  English  history, 
decimal  and  mental  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  mechanics,  mensuration, 
land-surveying  and  levelling,  algebra,  and  a  few  &c.'s  on  method.  Now, 
when  we  were  trained,  were  we  taught  all  the  subjects  mentioned  here  ? 
Certainly  not. 

To  come  then  to  the  point.     In  one  of  the  proposed  classes,  English 
Orammar  and  Composition  are  to  be  studied:  surely  these  are  subjects 
deserving  the  most  serious  consideration.     Etymology  is  a  part  of  which 
every  one  must,  more  or  less,  feel  the  importance  :  it  leads  us  to  the  real 
meaning  of  words,  it  enables  us  to  point  out  the  nice  shades  of  difference 
in  those  which  are  nearly  alike,  and  gives  us  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
them.     Syntax  and  composition  are  so  much  alike  that  I  do  not  see  the 
jiecessity  of  making  any  distinction  between  them,  except  that  the  latter 
is  the  practical  application  of  the  former.     The  construction  of  sentences  ; 
the  government  of  words ;  the  relation  which  words  bear  to  each  other ; 
the  position  of  relative  clauses ;  the  sequence  of  the  tenses ;  in  fact,  the 
taking  of  some  hard  sentences,  and  analysing  them,  will  open  for  us  a 
wide  field;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  value  of  our  labour  will  be  felt 
when  we  present  ourselves  for  examination.     In  composition,  we  shall 
find  the  arrangement  of  our  arguments  in  a  logical  manner,  the  time  and 
method  of  answering  objections,  the  various  methods  of  illustrating  by 
examples,  and  so  on,  matters  of  great  importance. 

Another  class  is  intended  to  teach  algebra,  the  philosophy  of  arith* 
me  tic,  and  mechanics. 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Education,  we  find  it  stated  "  the 
rudiments  of  algebra."     Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  rudiments  is  the 
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vlxole  of  MfhsLt  ve  find  la  Bttcli  booka  •^-HalTa  Algebi«;"tbd  bie  ft  i^ 
jDembered  that  the  rudiments  is  the  mmimntm  of  what  the  apprcHtice  musft 
be  taught,  that  he  may  pass  his  exainination.  It  is  necessaiy  then^  t^at 
every  master  give  great  attention  to  this  subject.;  by  it,  th^  prkicipies  ef 
arithmetic  are  fully  explained.  How  many  difficulties  does  a  master  find 
in  teaching  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  if,  when  he  is  put  to  the  test,  he 
know  nothing  of  algebra  !  In  finding  the  greatest  common  measure 
of  two  numbers,  the  rule  says,  Divide  the  greater  by  the  less,  and  that 
divisor  by  the  remainder,  continue  this  operation  until  nothing  remains. 
Now,  I  ask,  what  reasoning  is  there  about  this  ?  Of  course,  we  believe  it 
is  the  greatest,  because  it  is  so  stated  in  the  arithmetic ;  but  here  we  give 
credit  to  two  points,  first,  that  it  is  a  common  measure,  and  then  that  it  is 
Jthe  greatest^  Now,  algebra  enables  us  to  prove  this  clearly.  Again,  we 
.frequently  find  the  remainder  in  extracting  the  square  root  more  than  the 
last  divisor.     For  example  : — 
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Now,  suppose  a  boy  to  bring  this  sum  up  to  a  master  who  knows  nothing 
nf  algebra,  what  could  he  answer,  if  the  boy  should  say  he  cannot  make 
^  go  once  more,  and  yet  the  remainder  is  more  than  the  divisor  ?  The 
master  is  in  an  awkward  position.  Very  little  knowledge  of  the  beautiful 
science  of  algebra  soon  explains  the  difficulty,  and  shows  us,  not  only  that 
the  remainder  may  be  more  than  the  last  divisor,  but  it  also  shows  us  the 
limit  of  the  remainder.  In  the  present  case,  the  remainder  is  at. its  max- 
imum. N.B.  The  remainder  may  be  twice  the  value  of  the  figures  in  the 
root,  but  not  more.  Again,  why  in  multiplication  of  decimals  do  you  cut 
ojQf  as  many  figures  for  decimals  in  the  product,  as  there  are  in  the  multi* 
plicand  and  multiplier  ?  And  in  division,  why  cut  off  as  many  decimals,^ 
as  the  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  exceed  those  in  the  divisor  ?  Answer: 
•—because  the  rule  tells  me  to  do  so ;  but  is  this  the  answer  we  are  to  be 
satisfied  with  ?  Certainly  not.  Algebra  throws  a  light  upon  these  points  ; 
and  I  hope  that,  as  our  classes  proceed,  we  shall  have  all  of  them  fully 
explained.  Again — in  position  or  the  rule  of  false  (well  named  I  think), 
the  pupil  has  not  to  reason  for  one  moment ;  the  rule  says.  Place  this  in 
this  way,  and  that  in  that  way,  and  multiply  by  so  and  so,  and  divide  by 
such  and  such  a  figure,  and  the  quotient  is  the  answer.  I  ask,  where  are 
the  reasoning  faculties  brought  into  operation  ?  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
multiply  and  divide,  and  yet  he  flatters  himself  that  he  is  something  very 
great  if  he  can  do  the  sum  about  two  silver  cups,  and  others  of  the  kind* 
There  are  numbers  of  instances  of  this  kind  which  will  amply  repay  any 
one  for  his  time  in  studying  algebra,  but  I  think  those  I  have  quoted  suffix 
dent  to  show  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  this  science  to  schoolmasters  ; 
and,  as  there  is  now  an  opportunity  for  every  one  to  acquire  it,  I  most 
■  earnestly  press  all  who  can  find  time,  to  devote  their  attention  to  it.  The 
parts  of  algebra,  most  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with,  are  tib» 
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eommon  rules,  sards,  imaginary  quantities,  simple  equations,  pure  and 
adfected  quadratics,  ratios,  proportions,  and  progressions. 

Ano^er  subject  to  be  studied  in  this  class  is,  mechanics — a  practical 
edence,  of  very  great  importance  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.     Mn 
Tate's  small  work  is  excellent ;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  written  it  ex- 
pressly for  practical  men.     But,  though  1  think  Mr.  Tate's  a  good  work 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  is  prepared  to  read  it,  I  do  not 
think  any  one  should  stop  and  think  himself  well  skilled  in  mechanics, 
after  he  has  finished  that  work ;    he  ought  then  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  several  other  works   which  Mr.  Tate  states  that  he  has 
consulted  for  the  principles  of  his.  The  practice  which  Mr.  Tate  has  given 
is  very  valuable,  but  I  have  my  doubts  whether  practice,  without  a  great 
^eal  of  theory,  does  not  render  men  careless  about  the  philosophical  cor- 
rectness of  their  views.     Practice  is  not  the  sole  end  of  theory ;  it  is  and 
«nght  to  be  one  of  the  ends.    The  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens* 
and  other  mechanical  laws  of  the  universe,  are  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  analytical  mechanician ;  but  the  practice  which  we  find  in  Mr.  Tate's 
work,  the  mechanism  of  the  manufactory,  and  the  construction  of  the  car- 
riage, will  give  interest  and  value  to  our  studies,  imd  will  lead  us  on  to 
close  analytical  investigation.     Professor  Moseley's  mechanics  is  highly 
valuable  as  a  practical  work,  and  does  not  require  a  very  extensive  know 
ledge  of  mathematics  to  be  able  to  understand  it.     For  the  analytical  part 
WheweU's  is  a  masterly  work ;  but  this  cannot  be  understood  until  the 
student  is  conversant  with  algebra,  Euclid,  and  trigonometry ;  and  in  many 
parts  a  knowledge  of  conic  sections  and  the  diffierential  calculus  is  ne- 
cessary.    I  imagine  that,  though  this  is  a  deep  work,  nothing  short  of  a 
knowledge  of  its  contents  will  be  sufficient,  on  this  point,  to  ensure  the 
first  class  certificate ;  but  for  receiving  apprentices,  it  would  appear  that 
nothing  more  will  be  required  of  us  than  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Tate's  work.     Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  me  read  to 
you  the  concluding  remarks  in  the  introduction  to  Professor  Moseley's 
mechanics.     "  The  influence  of  the  study  of  physical  science  considered 
as  a  branch  of  general  education,  directed  to  the  ultimate  formation  of 
character,  is  this,  that  it  inspires  in  the  student  an  abstract  love  of  truth, 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  to  be  met  with ;  an  intense  pleasure  in  the 
pursuit  of  it ;  and  an  insuperable  contempt  for  sophistical  reasoning,  and ' 
unfounded  pretension.     By  dint  of  continually  applying  himself  to  the 
search,  he  at  length  becomes  to  be  possessed  of  an  ardent  love  for  the  thing 
sought.   And  his  efforts  in  search  of  it  go  not  unrewarded ;  he  finds  it  with 
certain  evidence ;  he  is  penetrated  with  its  beauty ;  he  stores  it  as  a  gem 
of  inestimable  price ;  and  soon  acquires  correct  ideas  of  his  own  power  to 
develop  it,  together  with  an  intuitive  perception  where  it  may  certainly  be 
found,  and  where  not. 

•  But  to  proceed :  mensuration,  land  surveying  and  levelling,  are  to  be 
studied  m  one  of  the  classes ;  these  may  all  be  included  under  one  head. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  any  one  wishes  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
mensuration  and  land  surveying,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  facilitate 
his  studies,  if  he  thoroughly  got  up  the  first  book  of  Euclid ;  it  would 
throw  a  light  upon  the  subject ;  he  would  see  his  way  more  clearly ;  more 
easily  understand  what  he  was  doing;  and  be  able  to  discover  many 
beauties  in  going  through  these  subjects  which  otherwise  must  be  hidden. 
I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Ghresley,  in  his  Church  Clavering,  where  he 
says,  "  I  had  much  rather  a  boy  thoroughly  understand  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  than  be  able  to  measure  a  fsurm."     In  fact,  in  mensuration  is  in- 
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eluded  praptical  geometry.  The  different  kinda  of  triangles,  and  otb^ 
figures  too  numerous  to  mention,  must  be  well  understood ;  and  we  must 
be  able  to  show  the  relation  which  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  bear 
to  each  other,  and  their  proportion  to  other  figures  of  the  same  and  differ- 
ent kinds.  In  teaching  mensuration  there  is  a  wide  field,  and  nothing  but 
close  application  and  practice  will  fix  it  in  our  minds ;  and  for  thoroughly 
understanding  its  principles,  we  must  be  well  acquainted  with  Euclid's 
elements.  And  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  their  bearing  upon  the  science 
of  mechanics,  and  for  the  assistance  a  knowledge  of  them  affords  in  these 
studies,  it  is  proposed  that  they  form  a  subject  for  study  in  this  class. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  the  importance  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  proposed  as  the  course  of  instruction  for  preparing 
masters  for  receiving  apprentices  and  obtaining  the  government  certifi- 
cates. I  sincerely  hope  that  every  one  will  see  the  advantage  of  joining 
these  classes,  and  the  necessity  for  entering  upon  a  course  of  self- edu- 
cation. 

From  a  letter  addressed  by  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  to  the  School- 
masters' Society  of  Birmingham,  it  appears  that  their  lordships'  instrucr 
tions  to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  are,  that  they  enquire  which  of  the  sub-, 
jects  in  which  the  pupil  teachers  are  to  be  instructed,  the  master  of  the 
school  is  then  prepared  to  profess ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  letter,  it 
appears  that  the  inspector,  will  ascertain  the  disposition,  and  form  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  the  master  to  prepare  himself  .to  conduct  the 
education  of  the  apprentices  in  those  subjects  he  has  not  professed :  and 
in  following  years  he  may  be  examined  in  any  of  the  remaining  subjects. 
It  is  plcdn,  then,  that  any  one  who  has  not  obtained  a  certificate  of 
merit  may  receive  apprentices  into  their  schools ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
teachers  are  expected  by  the  committee  of  council  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  self- education,  in  order  that  they  may  instruct  their  apprentices,  year 
by  year,  so  as  to  pass  the  inspector's  examination  to  their  lordships'  satia- 
faction. 

In  this  paper  I  have  confined  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  subject^ 
which  will  be  required,  in  order  to  receive  the  third  or  lowest  certificate; 
but  I  hope  we  shall  look  above  th!at,  and  seek  the  first  or  highest.  As 
many  of  our  members  are  preparinlg  for  that,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  offering,  at  a  future  time,  a  feW  remarks  upon  some  of  the  subjects 
necessary  to  be  studied  with  a  view  to  that  honour.  If  I  have  in  the  least, 
by  my  observations,  led  any  to  think  more  of  the  necessity  there  is  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  now  offered 
for  acquiring  it,  my  labour  is  not  in  vain. 

In  conclusion,  however,  let  us,  in  pursuing  our  studies,  always  keep  iQ 
view,  the  one  great  qualification — the  highest  and  the  best — one  without 
which  far  more  commanding  talents  than  those  possessed  by  gentlemen 
who  hold  the  first  class  certificate,  will  be  utterly  worthless  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  our  office ;  and  that  is  a  humble,  pious,  and  believing  heart.   H.  B. 


FIRST  LESSONS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Rev.  Sib, — Should  you  deem   the  accompanying  outline  of  an  object 
lesson,   given  to   my  children  as  the  first  of  a  series  on   Agricultural 
Chemistry,  worthy  a  comer  in  the  English  Journal,  it  is  at  your  goo4 
service. 
I  am  persuaded  the  short  time  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  poor  in  ele^* 
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mentary  schools  will  never  admit  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  being  carried 
to  the  extent  Professor  Johnston's  and  other  manuals  embrace.  The 
technical  language  through  which  the  science  is  conveyed,  notwith- 
standing the  important  step  made  in  the  process  of  simplification,  is  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  its  acquisition. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  to  all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  claim  it  undoubtedly  has  to  a  place  in  the  weekly  routine  of  our 
schools,  has  induced  me  to  try  the  experiment  of  breaking  it  down,  and 
conveying  it,  through  the  medium  of  elliptical  object  lessons.  I  have 
never  found  anything  too  abstract  or  technical  to  be  communicated  in 
this  way.  Expedients  and  resources  are  always  at  command,  which  no 
other  system  of  teaching  can  enjoy.  At  every  step  we  may  feel  our  way, 
and  can  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  childrens'  capacity  to  a 
hair-  breadth  nicety,  so  as  to  administer  the  food  in  quantity  and  quality 
precisely  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  I  am  aware  objections 
will  be  raised  on  the  score  of  wasting  the  time  of  girls,  and  such  boys  as 
may  never  become  **  tillers  of  the  earth,"  where  these  lessons  are  given  to 
the  indiscriminate  assemblage  of  all  the  children.  To  such,  I  would  say, 
nothing  is  lost ;  for,  to  understand  something  of  natural  history,  and  the 
secondary  causes  of  the  most  usual  phenomena  of  daily  life,  is  but  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  God*s  creatures.  Besides,  the  inductive  process  of. 
reasoning,  to  which  such  inquiries  necessarily  lead,  is  of  the  highest  use  ^ 
in  disciplining  the  mind,  and  developing  and  training  the  incipient  idea. 

I  have  the  honour  of  being,  Rev.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Battersea  Schoolmaster... 


Carbon. 

An  object  lesson — elliptically.     Object — fragment  of  charcoal. 

N.B.  The  children's  answers  are  in  italics. 

What  is  this  ? — Burnt  wood — charcoal.     Yes,  charcoal,  or  carbon,  as 
learned  men  call  it.     What  is  its  colour  ? — Black,     What  does  it  come 
from  ? — fFood,      Tell  me,  children,  if   anything  else  is  like  charcoal?. 
(Pause.)     What  will  smut  your  hands  if  you  touch  it  ? — Ashes,  Sir — soot,  . 
Sir.     Very  well ;  what  would  happen  if  you  were  to  hold  your  hand  over 

the  flame  of  a  candle? — Smutty,  Sir,     It  would  make  it  black,  or 

smutty.    Then  charcoal,   ashes,  and  soot,  or   lampblack,  resemble  each 

other  in  making  things smutty.     But,  the  charcoal,  the  ashes,  and 

the    soot,    come    out    of    different things.     And,  yet  they  are   all 

the same  thing.     So,  you  know,  the  rain  and  snow  come  out 

of  the  clouds  ;  and  our  springs    of water,    come  out    of  the 

earth,   and    yet  it   is   all water.     Well,   what   are   the   two   sorts 

of  creatures  God   has  made  that  have  life?  —  Men   and  women,  Sir 

people  and  cows  and — (question  too  general)  ;  yes,  but  the  two  great 
families  of  created  beings,  those  which  can  feel  and  think,  and  those 
which  can  feel  but  not  think — -people,  and  trees,  and  all,  Sir,     Right: 

animals  and vegetables.     Well,  children,  what  is  it  that  make  animals 

stiff,  and  stout,  and  upright  ? — Bones,  Sir ;  and  in  the  case  of  snails,  lob- 
sters, &c.  ? — Shells,  Sir,  And  what  makes  trees  so  strong  and  upright  ? — 
Timber,  Sir,  Oh,  yes !  but  what  makes  the  timber  strong  ?  (Paiise.)  Often 
you  burn  away  the  soft  parts  of  wood;  what  is  left  ? — Charcoal,  Sir,  Very 
well;  and  the  same  after  burning coals;  and  after  burning  a  tallow  or 
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wax candle;  or,  melted  fat,  which  we  call aU.    But,  suppose  you 

did  not  catch  the  soot  as  it  went  away  from  the  candle,  where  would  it 

go? — Up  in  the  air.  Sir,  Yes,  it  would  mix  up  with  the otr.  So ;  since 

a  good  many  %res  and  candles  are  always lmmin§^;  in  some  place  or 

other ;  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  soot,  or charcoal;  always  col- 
lecting in  the air.    What  do  you  think  becomes  of  so  much  charcoal  ? 

(Pause.)  What  did  you  say  made  trees  so  stiff  ? — Charcoal,  Sir.  Well ; 
where  do  they  get  the  charcoal  or  carbon  from  ? — Out  of  the  air.  Sir.   Yes, 

trees,  and  shrubs,  and  plants,  breathe  through  their What  are  the 

pretty  green  things  growing  out  of  the  branches  ? — Leaves,  Sir.     Then, 

they  breathe  through   their leaves;    something  like  animals  Inreathe 

through  their noses.     And  in  breathing,  they  take  in carbon  and  aU. 

^e  carbon  goes  then,  to  form  part  of  the wood.     ^Physical  exercise 

stand — sit — ^hands  up — ^folded.]  But,  animals  eat  some  kinds  of  wood, 
anch  as  plants ;  what  becomes  of  the  carbon  ? — Goes  into  their  flesh  and 
blood,  Sir,  Well,  but  if  there  is  some  carbon  in  the  air,  they  are  always 
breathing  some  too.     What  becomes  of  so  much  ?     (Pause.)     I  will  tell 

you, — they  breathe  it  almost  all  out  again.     It  then  goes  away  into the 

mr,  for  more  plants  to live  upon.     But  carbon  may  be  made  into  a  sort 

of What  are  windows  made  of glass ;  into  a  sort  of fflass^ 

and  then  we  call  it What  do  we  say  water  is  when  very  clear — clear 

as crystal;  and  then  we  call  the  carbon crystal,  or what  do 

glaziers  cut  glass  with? — Diamonds,  Sir.     Then  carbon  is  sometimes...... 

diamond.     That   beautiful  and  sparkling  gem  called diamond.     But 

men  have  not  found  out  the  way  to  make  charcoal  into diamonds. 

Diamonds  are  dug  out of  the  earth,  just  as  God made  them.     What 

do  we  call  that  our  stove  is  made  of  ? — Iron.     Well,  if  a  little  carbon  is 

mixed  up  with  iron,  we  convert  it  into What  are  razors  made  of  ? — 

Steel,  Sir;  we  convert  it  mto...*.. steel.     But  if  we  put  a  little  iron  with  a 

good  deal  of carbon,  we  shall  get What  is  it  the  stove  is  polished 

with  ? — black  lead.     We  shall  get  that  useful  article  called black  lead; 

of  which,  the  finer  sorts  are  made  (exhibiting  a  lead  pencil)  into  pencils. 
So  the  apparently  most  useless  materials  are  often  converted  into  agents 
of  great value.  Every  day  teaches  us,  that  what  was  formerly  con- 
sidered useless  and  waste,  God  has  designed  for  some  great  use  in  the 

economy  of  the  universe,  and  for  the  advantage  of man.     We  should, 

therefore,  despise  nothing  God  has made. 

Questions  to  be  put  while  the  children  stand. 
What  other  name  has  charcoal  ? 
What  substances  does  carbon  come  from  ? 
What  is  it  vegetables  do,  something  like  animals  ? 
What  may  be  considered  the  stiffening  frame- work  of  plants  ? 
What  is  crystalized  carbon  ? 

What  do  we  call  a  mixture  of  a  little  carbon  with  much  iron  ? 
What,  a  plenty  of  carbon  and  a  little  iron  ? 
How  are  diamonds  obtained  ? 
Who  made  carbon,  and  all  things  ? 
How  are  we  to  regard  every  thing  God  has  made  ? 
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ACADEMIC    UNITT  :     A    8BRM0N    BT    CHR.    WORDSWORTH,    D.D.,    CANON    OF 

WESTMINSTER.     8vo.  pp.  24.     (Rwingtvns,) 

The  title  of  this  sermon,  in  briefly  stating  the  occasion  on  which  it  wa» 
delivered,  sufficiently  warrants  some  notice  of  it  in  a  journal  of  education. 
It   was   "  preached   before   the   University  of  Cambridge,   on   Sunday, 
October  31,  1847,  at  the  Annual  Commemoration  of  the  Founders  and 
Benefactors  of  the  University."     A  noble  opportunity,  and  right  nobly 
used,  of  exciting  the  members,  old  and  young,  to  high  endeavours.     Of 
course,  no  one  would  look  for  great  novelty  in  such  a  discourse,  the  very 
object  being  to  maintain,  with  all  thankfulness,  "  the   foundations  of 
•many  generations."     In  our  eyes,  however,  it  has  a  value  over  and  above 
the  immediate   occasion,  or  the  audience  addressed  ;    inasmuch  as   in 
setting  forth  plainly,  and  boldly,  and,  at  times,  with  a  holy  eloquence,  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  our  university  system  rests,  the  author 
indirectly  enforces  the  general  principles  of  education,  as  advocated  in  this- 
Joamal.     Our  national  schools  should  be,  as  our  national  universities  are^ 
nurseries  for  the  church.     Would  that  all  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians  could  be  brought  to  see  that  the  obligations  of  our 
baptism  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  consequent  duties  to  him  and  to 
each  other,  from  which,  indeed,  at  no  time,  and  in  no  place,  can  we  be 
exempt,  are  especially  binding  upon  us  in  such  a  matter  as  education. 
Happily  for  the  higher  classes,  we  '*  find,  as  a  fact,  that  our  English 
universities  are  founded  in  a  recognition   of  these  engagements.     Our 
universities  are   Christian   institutions  ;    they  receive  us  as  Christians ; 
they  profess  Christianity  publicly  and  permanently  in  their  buildings  :  nb 
college  is  without  its  house  of  prayer ;  no  house  of  prayer  is  without  the 
word  of  God,  without  the  creeds,  without  an  altar ;  no  day  begins,  none 
closes,  without  public  prayer ;  meals  are  sanctified  with  solemn  invoca- 
tions,  in  which  Christian  doctrines  are   contained.     No  scholar  is  ad- 
mitted to  his  scholarship,  no  student  to  his  degree,  no  fellow  to  his  fel-* 
lowship,  no  higher  officer  to  his  place  of  dignity  and  rule,  without  an  act 
of  reiigioni     Thus  not  only  we,  but  these  institutions  to  which  we  come,, 
are  under  solemn  vows ;  they  bear  the  cross  on  their  foreheads ;    they 
also  have  *  been  baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one  body.*     Thus  the  ante- 
cedent obligations  under  which  we  lay,  from  our  baptism  as  Christians, 
are  bound  upon  us,  by  special  ties,  as  members  of  our  academic  body.** 
—(Sermon,  p.  8.) 

Thus,  the  author  of  our  university  system  is  no  other  than  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  Church ;  and  founders  and  benefactors,  such  as  those  whose 
names  were  commemorated  on  the  occasion  of  the  sermon,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  sources  of  gifts  from  themselves,  but  channels  of  gifts 
from  God.  And  the  true,  the  divine  origin  of  all  these  benefits  is  the  more 
carefully  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  serves  to  disentangle  some  of  the  ques-^ 
tions  of  the  day,  e,g,  : — 

"  In  the  catalogue  of  founders  and  benefactors  which  is  this  day  read,  tSiey  hear 
the  names  of  persons  who  professed  some  doctrines*which  we  hold  to  be  erroneous, 
and  they  inquire  of  us,  "  Ought  their  benefactions  to  be  diverted  by  you  from 
teaching  those  doctrines,  and  applied,  it  may  be,  to  the  inculcation  of  opinions  of 
an  opposite  character  ?"  "  Were  not,"  they  ask,  '*  many  of  the  sacred  fabrics  in 
this  seat  of  learning  erected  and  endowed  by  founders  who  held  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  wished  to  propagate  them  ?    And  can  they  fairly  be  comr 
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memorated  as  benefactors  by  you,  who  turn  aside  their  benefits  from  their  orig^al 
desi^  ?" 

To  this  question  we  reply:  Our  only  founder,  our  only  benefactor,  is  God. 
"  Every  gfood  gift  is  from  above ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights."* 
Our  founders  and  benefactors  were  God's  ministers,  and  what  they  gave  was  His. 
Of  His  own  they  gave  to  God,  apd  to  His  church.  Let  us  allow  that  the  worship 
of  God,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  their  bequests  were  given,  did  contain  errors 
mixed  with  truth ;  let  us  allow  that  the  Church  of  England,  which  they  desired  to 
benefit,  was  not  free  from  superstition ;  yet  first,  as  the  records  read  to-day  will 
show,  oar  university  dates  from  a  period  antecedent  to  the  main  corruptions  and 
usurpations  of  popery,  and  the]English  Church,  whose  sacred  cause*|  our  benefac- 
tors endeavoured  to  serve  did  not  hold  all  the  errors  of  modern  Rome,  for  they 
were  not  all  held  by  Home  herself  till  the  council  of  Trent,  at  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  ihsX  is,  at  the  era  of  our  own  reformation :  and  next,  even  if  this 
were  not  so,  yet,  then  we  proceed  to  say,  that  by  God's  providence  in  His  own  due 
time,  the  Church  of  England  pwified  herself  from  these  errors  and  superstitions, 
not  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  but  acting  with  the  wise  counsel  and  on  the  delibe- 
rtite  judgment  of  her  universities  and  ecclesiastical  synods,  concurring  together 
with  the  realm  of  England  in  parliament,  under  the  sovereign  power  to  whose 
charge  Almighty  God  has  committed  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  welfare 
of  these  realms.  Yes,  my  brethren,  we  assert,  the  Church  of  England  cleared  hei^ 
self  horn  her  novel  corruptions,  and  retained  only  her  ancient  essential  truths,  and 
we  also  affirm  that  in  this  blessed  work  of  national  reformation  our  own  founders 
and  benefactors  were  involved  in  spirit,  at  least,  if  not  in  deed.  They  were  bound 
iip  in  the  great  body  politic  and  ecclesiastic  of  the  realm,  and  so  were  partners  and 
helpers  in  the  work  of  religious  restoration  which  the  colleges  founded  by  them 
were  in  an  eminent  degree  by  God's  goodness  the  means  of  effecting ;  and  after 
this  work  had  been  effected,  it  would  have  been  great  ingratitude  and  injury  to 
these  founders  and  benefactors  to  allow  their  benefactions  to  be  withheld  from  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  God  and  His  church  now  purified  by  the  grace  and  illumined 
by  the  light  which  the  spirit  of  God  had  shed  upon  her  at  the  reformation:  this 
we  say  would  indeed  have  been  an  alienation  and  confiscation  of  their  property." 

Again,  as  regards  the  charge  of  exclusiveness,  and  the  demand  that  the 
system  be  altered,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  all  persons,  without 
respect  to  religious  opinions. 

"  To  this  we  reply,  that  this  is  an  objection  notan^ainst  t«,  or  against  our  univer- 
HtieSf  but  against  Christianity,  As  we  have  said,  salvation  is  offered  to  us  by 
Almighty  God,  not  absolutely,  but  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions,  "  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."i"  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.":J:  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
except  'ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you."§  These  are  the  words  of  Christ :  men  have  not  made  them :  and  men  can- 
not unmake  them,  by  disobeying  them.  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but 
Christ's  words  shall  not  pass  away."  Now  the  words  of  Christ  which  have  been 
just  cited,  are,  it  is  quite  true,  very  exclusive ;  for  they  exclude  all  from  God's 
favour  and  kingdom  who  will  not  comply  with  ceitain  conditions  expressed  in 
them.  And  what  now  is  our  case  ?  we  do  believe  these  words  of  Christ :  we  act 
upon  them ;  by  the  terms  of  the  covenant  which  he  has  made  with  us  we  are 
pledged  to  do  what  he  commands;  we  are  bound  to  "  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace :"  and  this  we  cannot  do  without  creeds,  without  common 
prayer,  and  without  sacraments ;  and  therefore  all  the  charge  of  exclusiveness  for 
these  things,  whatever  it  may  be,  falls  not  on  us  who  ohey^  but  on  him  who  com* 
mands  them.  This  charge,  then,  is  no  less  than  an  impious  accusation  against 
Christ  himself:  and  we  are  compelled  to  add,  that  they  who  bring  the  charge,  by 
bringing  it  convict  themselves  of  madly  refusing  salvation  on  terms  upon  which 
alone  God  offers  it,  while  they  presumptuously  hope  to  obtain  it  on  terms  invented 
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by  themselves :  and  our  only  answer  to  this  charge  shall  be  in  the  words  of  the 
holy  apostle,  *  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?'  *" 

'  ''  And  now,  my  brethren,  let  us  ask ;  what  sort  of  charity,  what  kind  of  toleratiom 
would  it  be  to  deprive  christian  men,  and  christian  families,  and  the  English 
nation,  and  the  world  at  large,  of  these  inestimable  blessings,  by  breaking  the 
bonds  of  christian  unity  from  which  these  blessings  flow?  and  what  sort  of  modesty 
is  it  to  ask  our  ancient  universities  to  revolutionize  their  whole  system,  with  the 
view  of  satisfying  an  objection  which,  since  it  is  made  against  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  christian  baptism,  is  directed  against  Christianity  itself  ?*' 

With  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  at  chapel  (if  that  can  be  called 
compulsory  which  is  the  known  condition  of  incorporation  into  the  aca- 
demic body),  the  author,  in  preference  to  arguing  the  point  with  objectors 
ah  extra,  wisely  addresses  himself  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  under-gra* 
duates.  In  considering  the  actual  fruits  of  the  system,  he  has  an  easy 
task,  having  only  to  point  to  other  nations  where  such  a  system  does  not 
exist,  especially  to  the  countries  which  now  hold  the  most  conspicuous 
places  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  to  ask,  "  If  the  salt  of  the  country 
has  lost  its  religious  savour,  wherewithal  shall  it  be  salted  ?*' 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  above  extracts  are  given,  rather  as  suitable 
to  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  than  as  specimens  of  the  sermon  ;  the  value 
of  which,  as  a  whole,  consists  in  the  earnest  and  spirit-stirring  appeal  to 
all  the  members  of  the  academic  body,  whether  in  authority  or  under 
authority,  to  be  true  to  their  privileges  and  duties  as  "  children  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  descended  from  an  ancient  lineage,  heirs  pf  a  glorious  inhe- 
ritance." With  this  view  we  beg  to  recommend  parents  and  guardians  of 
young  men  intended  for  either  of  our  English  universities,  to  place  this 
sermon  forthwith  in  their  hands. 


THE    LIFE    OF    MRS.    QODOLFHIN.        BY    JOHN    EVELYN,    OF   WOOTTON,    ESQ. 
NOW     FIRST     PUBLISHED     AND     EDITED     BY     SAMUEL,    LORD     BISHOP    OF 

OXFORD,     pp.  266.     {Pickering.) 

Of  the  history  of  this  memoir  of  Margaret  Plagge,  afterwards  Mrs.  Go- 
dolphin,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  late  Archbishop  of  York  appears  to  have  discovered  it  some  few  years 
ago,  among  the  papers  of  which  he  came  into  possession  upon  the  death  of 
the  last  Earl  Harcourt.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  arch- 
bishop by  Dr.  W.,  soon  after  he  became  bishop  of  Oxford,  his  grace 
having  expressed  regret  that  he  could  not  himself,  at  his  advanced  age, 
undertake  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  great  grandfather,  Joha 
Evelyn's  MS.,  Dr.  Wilberforce  offered  to  do  it. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  1652,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age 
entered  the  household  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  upon  whose  death,  in  1671, 
she  became  a  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Catherine,  the  consort  of  Charles  II, 
To  the  commendations  most  deservedly  bestowed  on  this  little  volume,  we 
are  desirous  to  add  our  humble  testimony,  for  which  we  will  assign  the 
reason  so  well  expressed  in  the  following  passage  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
preface,  where,  speaking  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  he  says — 

"  In  that  day  of  reproach  she  was  a  true  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Puritanism  did  not  contract  her  soul  into  moroseness ;  nor  did  she  go  to  Home  to 
learn  the  habits  of  devotion.  In  the  training  of  our  own  church  she  found  enough 
of  God's  teaching  to  instruct  her  soul ;  in  its  lessons  she  found  a  rule  of  holy  self- 
denying  obedience ;  in  its  prayers,  a  practice  of  devotion ;  in  its  body  a  fellowship 

*Rom.  ix.  20.,      .  .  ^     . 
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inth  saints ;  in  its  ordinances,  a  true  communion  widi  Her  God  and  Sanbur ;  whici 
were  able  to  maintain  in  simple,  unaffected  purity  her  faith  at  cotirt,  in  dutiful, 
active  Ime  her  married  life ;  which  sufficed  to  crown  her  hours  of  bitter  anguish 
mod  uutimely  dieath,  with  a  joyful  resignation  and  assured  waiting  for  her  crown." 

The  evidence  of  her  biographer,  as  a  witness  of  the  advantages  derived 
in  her  case  from  eailj  admission  to  the  privileges  of  confirmation,  may  be 
^ere  introduced  in  support  of  the  views  advanced  in  another  part  of  this 
jiumber. 

"  It  was  by  this  excellent  mother,  that  this  rare  child  was  as  early  instituted  in 
the  fear  of  God  as  she  could  speak :  and,  as  her  extraordinary  discernment  soon 
advanced  to  a  great  and  early  sense  of  religion,  so  she  brought  her  to  be  confirmed 
hy  the  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  Doctor  Gunuinjg,  who,  it  appears,  was  so  sur- 
"prised  at  those  early  graces  he  discovered  in  her,  that  he  thought  fit  she  should 
be  admitted  to  the  holy  sacrament  when  she  was  hardly  eleven  years  of  age :  from 
that  moment  forwards,  young  and  sprightful  as  she  was,  she  was  observed  to  live 
with  great  circumspection,  prescribing  to  herself  a  constant  method  of  devotion, 
And  certain  days  of  abstinence,  that  she  might  the  better  vacate  to  holy  duties, 
and  gain  that  mastery  over  her  appetite,  which,  with  all  other  passions,  she  had 
Strangely  subdued,  to  my  often  admiration." 


SBMARKS  ON  GEOGRAPHY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION  ;  CHIEFLY 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  BY  W.  AUGHES,  F.R.G.S., 
AUTHOR    OF     "the    CONSTRUCTION    OF     liAPS»   &C.,   &C«        8vO.    pp.    20. 

iBelL) 

Professor  Hughes  has  given  in  this  short  pamphlet  an  able  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  various  parts  which  geography 
includes,^  considered  as  a  branch  of  instruction,  and  of  the  order  in  which 
those  parts  should  be  taught.  He  considers  that  the  first  and  chief  object 
should  be  to  make  the  learner  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  surface,  of  the  globe,  and  that  its  natural  features  should  be 
BO  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  constant  reference  to  maps,  that  the  names 
of  places  should  alone  suffice  to  call  up  in  the  imagination  a  picture  of 
what  the  surface  of  the  globe  actually  is.  The  professor  strongly  recom- 
mends the  practice  of  map- drawing,  and  the  use  of  the  model  or  relief 
maps  recently  published  on  the  continent.  Next  in  order  to  the  natural 
features  of  a  country,  he  recommends  instruction  in  the  industrial  occupa- 
tions of  its  inhabitants,  and  then  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  various  towns 
and  other  principal  localities,  to  be  arranged  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  natural  situations,  and  not,  as  is  generally  done,  merely  with 
reference  to  their  amount  of  population,  or  other  circumstances  of  special 
importance.  He  considers  that  the  political  and  historical  information 
^ven  in  connection  with  geography  should  be  as  brief  and  as  much  con- 
densed as  possible,  consisting  of  simple  facts  and  nothing  else ;  and  that 
the  barren  and  meagre  items  of  information  which  the  school  books  on 
■geography  convey,  under  the  headings  of  history  and  chronology,  are  only 
calculated  to  mislead  and  confuse  the  mind.  To  these  and  other  remarks, 
well  deserving  an  attentive  perusal,  he  has  added  the  syllabus  of  a  course 
of  geographical  instruction,  designed  to  occupy  eighteen  months.  Both 
in  his  remarks  and  syllabus  his  chief  object  has  been  the  education  of  the 
})upils  in  normal  schools,  that  is,  the  training  up  of  those  who  will  have  to 
teach  others.     He  observes  in  conclusion,  that- — 

'*  It  is  not  intended  that  the  whole  of  what  we  have  indicated  as  leqdisite  t» 
give  a  competMit  knowledge  of  geography  to  the  pupil  in  a  traiuing  school  should 
be  taught  by  him  hereafter,  in  those  schools  in  which  he  will  himself  have  to  fulfil 
the  functions  of  teacher.    In  order  to  impartiiis  instructions  with  the  confidence 
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reqnisife  to  ensute  snccess,  the  roaster  must  himself  know  considerably  more  thaa 
he  will  be  called  apon  to  teach.  From  the  store  of  knowledge  which  he  possesses, 
he  must  select  such  portions  as  are  of  most  universal  application,  and  which  it  if 
therefore  roost  requisite  that  all  classes  of  society  should  he  acquainted  with,  and 
these  he  must  condense  in  such  a  way,  that  the  very  essence  (as  it  wert?)  of  his 
matter  shouM  be  presented  to  their  minds.  The  classes  whom  he  will  instruct 
are  such  as  have  little  time,  and  less  means  at  their  disposal,  and  in  the  instruction 
given  them  nothing  discursive  can  be  allowed  ;  every  thing  must  be  systematized 
and  disposed  in  a  perfectly  methodical  arrangement — so  that,  however  narrow 
may  be  the  limits  within  which  it  may  be  requisite  to  restrict  the  entire  sum  of 
knowledge  conveyed,  it  shall  yet  possess  the  qualities  of  a  complete  whole.  The 
information  so  acquired  will  not  only  be  valuable  in  itself,  but  will  constitute  the 
materials  for  after  reflection,  and  always  admit  of  any  expansion  of  which  circum- 
stances may  allow,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mind  will  readily  arrange  in  its 
proper  place  whatever  may  be  added  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  already  in  its 
possession.  The  chief  defect  (and  it  is  a  serious  one)  which  will  be  felt  by  the 
teacher,  consists  in  the  want  of  a  really  good  manual  of  geography  which  might 
serve  the  purposes  here  indicated,  and  until  this  want  shall  be  supplied,  very 
much  must  depend  upon  his  individual  judgment,  and  powers  of  selection  and 
discrimination." 


Cfie  eirttor'iEJ  ^^ortfutw. 
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But  while  the  Church  has  not  fixed  upon  any  one  uniform  age,  nor  said  what 
period  of  childhood  is  umipe  for  confirmation,  she  has,  on  the  other  side,  clearly 
enough  assigned  the  limit.  She  has  decided  the  age  prior  to  which  all  her 
members  ought  to  be  confirmed.  She  expects  them  to  receive  that  ordinance, 
not  only  while  children,  but  at  an  early  period  of  childhood.  And  this  is  very 
easily  proved.  For  by  the  112th  Canon,  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  directed  to  be  "  presented,  men  as  well  as  women,  which  being  of  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  received  not  the  communion  at  Easter  before."  Now,  as  none  are 
to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  until  such  time  as  they  be  confirmed,  it 
follows,  that  by  the  law  of  our  Church,  all  its  members  are  required  to  be  con- 
fiimed  previous  to  their  sixteenth  year.*  This  would  throw  back  the  legal  age  for 
confirmation  to  the  fifteenth  year.  But  again,  in  Archbishop  Grindall's  injunc- 
tions for  the  laity  of  his  province,  "  all  above  fourteen  years  of  age  are  "  enjoined 
*'  to  receive  in  their  own  churches,  the  communion  three  times,  at  least,  in  the 
year  ;"f  so  that,  in  his  time,  English  children  were  expected  to  be  confirmed,  at 
the  furthest,  between  their  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  year.  And  once  more — in 
the  "  Interpretations  "  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  injunctions,  drawn  up  by  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  about  a.d.  1669,  we  find  the  following  direction : — "  That 
children  be  not  admitted  to  the  communion  before  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  being  of  good  discretion,  and  well  instructed  before."!  This  injunction  is 
important  for  our  purpose,  and  most  happily  worded.  It  implies — First,  that  chil- 
dren were  admissible  to  the  highest  sacrament  of  religion  at  the  tender  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  Secondly,  uiat  in  Uie  judgment  of  the  Elizabethan  Churchy 
young  persons  at  that  early  time  of  life  might  yet  he  of  "  good  discretion,"  and 
have  been  "  well  instructed  before ;"  and  lastly,  it  determines  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  with  respect  to  the  very  point  we  are  considering — clearly  leading  us  to 
conclude,  that  children  used  then  to  be  confirmed  before  they  were  twelve  years 
old.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  in  the 
baptismal  office,  which  admonishes  an  infant's  sponsors   *'  to  take  care  that  he 

*  "  Is  there  any  person  in  your  parish  being  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  refuseth  to 
receive  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  least  three  times  every  year, 
whereof  Easter  to  be  one?"  Bishop  Pearson's  Articles  of  Inquiry.  See  his  Minor 
Theolog.  Works,  vol.  i,  App.  p.  135.    Archdeacon  Churton's  Ed.,  Oxford,  1848. 

t  Cardwell,  Docum.  Annals,  vol.  i,  p.  336. 

I  lb.  p.  206. 
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be  broueht  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so  toon  as  he  can  say  the  Creed, 
the  Loras  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  be 
further  instructed  in  the  Church  catechism  set  forth  for  that  purpose."  These 
words  evidently  mean  that  there  is  to  be  no  unnecessary  delay,  in  bringing  any 
child  to  confirmation^ 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  establish  the  point  for  which  we  contend.  We 
know  not  how  any  other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  than  this  one — that  while 
the  English  Church  prohibits  infant  confirmation,  she  enjoins  the  confirmation  of 
children  at  an  early  period  of  life — not  laying  down  any  inflexible  rule  as  to  what 
time  of  childhood,  past  infancy,  is  too  young ;  evidently  sanctioning  confirmation 
at  or  before  the  tiuetfth  year,  enjoining  it  at  the  fourteenth^  and  directing  all  to  be 
punished,  who  are  not  qualified  by  it,  (as  well  as  other  means,)  to  receive  the 
eucharist  in  the  sixteenm.  We  trust  that  the  moderation  and  charity  of  the 
Church  in  this  respect  may  never  be  set  aside ;  nor  the  liberty  of  parents  and 
sponsors  to  bring  children  to  confirmation,  as  soon  as  they  think  fit,  unnecessarily 
interfered  with.  In  the  tendency  to  recommend  late  confirmation,  there  is  an 
unconscious  leaven  of  Anabaptism.  The  principle  which  would  keep  back  the 
young  from  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  attaches  too  much  importance  to  know- 
ledge and  the  understanding,  too  little  to  faith  and  the  heart  It  seems  to  forget 
that  love  is  the  secret  of  all  true  religion ;  and  that  a  little  child  carefully  brought 
up  in  the  fear  of  God,  may  be  as  plentifully  supplied  with  the  dew  of  this  hea- 
venly grace  as  the  oldest  man.  "  Nulla  Dei  regno  infirma  aBlas,  nee  fides  grava- 
tur  annis."f  There  is  nothing  in  the  deep  truths  of  our  faith  which  may  not  find 
a  response  in  the  heart  of  any  intelligent  and  pious  child.  He  needs  not  many 
years  to  learn  who  God  is,  and  what  He  has  done  for  us  all — ^how  greatly  we 
require  the  help  of  His  grace  ;  how  this  grace  is  to  be  obtained  in  His  Church 
and  through  His  Sacraments ;  how  it  is  offered  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  the 
aged — ^bow  God  loves  little  children,  invites  them  to  "  come  "  unto  Him,  and  to 
give  Him  their  hearts ;  and  how  we  are  to  endeavour  to  serve  him  faithfully  all 
the  days  of  our  life.  And  surely  if  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  really  knows  all  this, 
and  with  the  purity  of  early  faith  believes  it,  who  will  say  that  such  an  one  is 
unfit  for  confirmation  ?  Will  the  shepherds  of  the  flock  keep  back  that  little 
"  lamb,"  from  the  fountain  of  living  water,  out  of  which  all  are  invited  to  drink  ? 

Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  children  of  very  tender  years,  whose  minds  have 
been  unfolded  by  careful  instruction,  and  who  in  faith  and  life  are  bright  ex- 
amples of  holy  innocence.  Many  a  young  boy  or  girl  in  a  parish  school  is  better 
instructed,  knows  more,  and  believes  more,  than  others  who  are  twice  the  aee. 
Are  there  not,  in  every  parish,  among  rich  and  poor,  some  children  naturally 
thoughtful,  serious,  and  quiet  ?  They  take  a  pleasure  in  attending  church.  They 

*  [The  writer  would  have  been  justified  in  putting  this  still  stronger.  The  language  of 
the  Church  throughout  her  formularies  implies,  not  only  that  there  is  to  be  no  unne- 
cessary  delay,  but  that  the  child  is  all  along  to  be  hastened  onward  to  full  communion 
as  fast  as  practicable.  "  The  curates  of  every  parish  shall  often  admonish  the  people,, 
that  they  defer  not  the  baptism  of  their  children  longer  than  the  first  or  second  Sunday 
after  their  birth  or  other  holy  day  falling  between,  unless  upon  a  great  and  reasonable 
cause,  to  be  approved  by  the  curate."  Then  at  the  baptism  the  sponsors  are  exhorted 
"  to  see  that  the  infant  be  taught,  so  soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to  learn,  what  a  solemn  vow, 
promise,  and  profession  he  has  made  by  them."  Then  again,  they  "  are  to  take  care 
that  the  child  be  brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so  soon  as  he  can  say 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
be  further  instructed  in  the  Church  catechism  set  forth  for  that  purpose."  The  custom 
of  the  last  century  or  so  has  been  to  put  ofif  confirmation  later  and  later ;  the  mind  of 
the  Church  is  all  in  favour  of  getting  the  child  on  as  fast  as  the  case  will  admit.  The 
question  however  hangs  altogether  upon  the  meaning  of  "  Confirmation,  or.  Laying  on 
of  Hands."  The  higher  the  view  of  the  grace  therein  bestowed,  the  greater  will  be  the 
anxiety  to  have  it  administered  at  an  early  age.  We  commend  to  the  attentive  perusal 
of  our  readers,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  and  highly  practical  article,  from  which  the 
extract  is  taken.  They  will  find  it  in  the  October  number  of  '*  The  Ecclesiastic  and 
Theologian,"  under  the  title,  *'  On  the  Mode  of  Administering  Confirmation,  and  the 
Proper  Age  for  its  Reception." — Ed.] 

t  St.  Ambros.  in  Luc.  L.  7,  $  213. 
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are  often  fonnd  reading  in  the  Bible.  Tbey  say  their  prayers  with  care.  They 
listen  to  sermons,  and  may  be  observed  to  note  down  the  text,  and  to  give  heed  to 
what  is  said,  with  devout  attention.  They  come  to  the  daily  prayers  of  their  own 
accord.  God's  grace  is  in  such  children,  doing  its  own  work,  hiUierto  unchecked. 
Are  they  to  be  told  that  they  must  wait  until  their  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year, 
before  they  can  be  permitted  to  approach  their  Saviour  in  His  sacraments,  as  well 
to  have  baptismal  grace  confirmed  and  strengthened,  as  to  be  fed  with  Uiat  bread 
£rom  heaven,  which  the  intuition  of  the  truth  teaches  them  is  needful  for  the  soul  T 
On  what  principle  should  the  maternal  charity  of  the  Church  be  so  violently  re- 
pulsed, and  she  herself  forced  to  leave  her  little  ones  exposed  to  the  grievous 
temptations  of  public  schools,  or  colleges,  or  marts  of  trade,  or  the  world's  vanities, 
when  it  is  her  own  declared  will  and  desire,  that  confirmation  be  given  them  at 
that  early  age,  when  "  partly  by  the  frailty  of  their  own  flesh,  partly  by  the  assaults 
of  the  world  and  the  devil,  they  begin  to  be  in  danger  to  fall  into  sin  ?*  It  is  when 
a  child  is  going  to  school  or  college,  that  he  most  needs  the  graces  of  confirmation 
and  the  eucharist;  and  many  would  have  been  saved  from  fatal  sins — perhaps 
from  a  whole  life  of  vice — if  the  assaults  of  **the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil," 
had  thus  been  provided  against  beforehand,  and  the  danger  anticipated  by  the 
remedy.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  peril  attendant  upon  an  early  admittance 
to  the  highest  of  our  christian  privileges:  there  is  a  peril  in  every  communion— 
in  every  ordinance  of  religion — shared  equally  by  old  and  young.  But  the  way 
to  guard  against  the  hazards  which  may  be  truly  feared,  is  not  to  withhold  the 
blessing  until,  perhaps,  the  desire  for  it  be  lost  for  ever.  It  would  be  better  to  try 
and  create  a  confidential  intercourse  between  the  clergy  and  the  people — to  en- 
courage the  young  to  make  use  of  confession — to  choose  spiritual  guides,f  and  to. 
realize  the  connection  existing  between  their  pastor  and  themselves.  We  should 
then  soon  enough  discover  that,  as  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  so  now,  a  child, 
thouffh  only  twelve  or  thirteen,  may  have  arrived  at  "  years  of  discretion,"  so  as  to 
be  admissible  with  propriety  and  safety  to  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 

There  is  another  reason  for  not  deferring  confirmation  until  any  advanced 
period  in  childhood.  It  is  simply  this.  In  a  busy  country  like  ours,  the  labour 
of  young  boys  and  girls  is  almost  sure  to  find  a  ready  market.  We  apprehend 
that  few  children  among  the  poorer  classes  are  detained  at  school  after  their  thir- 
teenth year ;  and  when  they  leave,  the  clergyman  too  frequently  loses  sight  of 
them  for  ever.  They  are  employed  on  railways,  and  sent  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Or  they  become  soldiers,  or  work  in  factories,  or  are  engaged  in 
some  line  of  business  which  occupies  their  whole  time  from  Sunday  to  Saturday. 
In  these  several  employments,  they  soon  forget  most  of  what  they  nad  learned  at 
school,  for  they  have  no  opportunity,  in  many  cases,  of  keeping  it  fresh  in  their 
minds.  If  then,  such  young  persons  be  not  confinned  before  they  quit  school^ 
they  incur  no  small  risk  of  not  being  confirmed  at  all.  For  how  are  they  to  find 
time  to  come  and  receive  the  necessary  preparation,  immersed  as  they  are  in  the 
very  midst  of  life's  busy  tide  ?  And  wnat  must  not  be  overlooked — how  could 
they  attend  the  bishop's  confirmation,  held  during  the  week,  at  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  when  business  occupies  all  their  hours  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun  ?  If  good  feeling  or  religion  prompt  them  to  make  an  effort  to  come, 
yet  it  must  be  with  the  loss  of  their  day's  hire  or  wages ;  and  no  one  has  a  right 
to  require  them  to  make  so  heavy  a  sacrifice.  Had  they  omitted  to  be  confirmed 
in  earlier  days,  after  due  notice  and  exhortation,  this  would  be  a  fitting  penalty 
for  their  neglect ;  but  it  would  be  altogether  unfair,  and  without  palliation,  that 
they  should  be  called  upon  to  pay,  with  the  loss  of  their  small  pittance,  for  the 
mistaken  theories  of  their  spiritual  rulers.    They  ought  either  to  be  confirmed  at 

•  Preface  to  the  Order  of  Confirmation  in  King  Edward's  First  Prayer  Book. 

+  Every  true  penitent  is  obliged  to  confess  his  sins,  and  to  humble  himself  before  God 

for  ever.     Confession  of  sins  hath  a  special  promise In  all  which  circumstances 

because  we  may  very  much  be  helped  if  we  take  in  the  assistance  of  a  spiritual  guide, 
therefore  the  Church  of  God  in  all  ages-  bath  commended,  and  in  most  ages  enjoined, 
that  we  confess  our  sins,  and  discover  the  state  and  condition  of  our  souls,  to  such  a 
person  whom  we  or  our  superiors  judge  fit  to  help  us  as  in  such  needs.'' — ^Taylor's  Hol^ 
Living,  chap.  iv.  §  9.  .  « 
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tlie  early  age  contemplated  bj  the  CHuic^,  or  pnmsion  should  he  made  that  th^. 
may  he  secured  the  free  ordinances  of  religion  without  pecuniary  loss.  Innu- 
merable evils  would  result  from  adopting  the  late  period  far  confirmation  ^ef 
which  these  are  not  among  the  least ;  a  large  proportion  of  children  must  remain 
unconfirmed  at  all;  others  may  snatch  a  few  moments  from  the  distractions  of 
daily  business,  to  receive  confirmation  after  a  hasty  and  inadequate  preparaUoa. 
To  some,  it  will  come  too  late,  when  sin  has  unfitted  them  for  its  due  reception. 
The  frailty  of  youth  may  have  failed  amidst  the  various  temptations  of  new  and 
untried  scenes.  Evil  companions  may  have  drawn  them  into  a  course  of  vice, 
and  there  may  be  no  longer  any  grace  in  their  hearts  for  confirmation  to  strengthen 
and  renew.  Such  must  be  the  fearful  cousequence  of  violating  the  express  inten- 
tions of  the  Church.  We  therefore  trust,  that  all  will  patiently  count  the  cost^ 
before  they  prefer  their  own  theories  to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  past  gene- 
rations ;  nor  have  we  much  fear  for  the  result.  If  care  be  taken  to  imprint  sound 
views  of  confirmation  upon  the  minds  of  our  clergy  and  people — if  good,  sensible 

tracts take  the  place  of  what  have  been  commonly  distributed,  we  may  look 

for  the  dawning  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Be  it  sooner  or  be  it  later,  the  truth 
shall  prevail ;  patience,  faith,  and  earnestness  are  the  most  powerful  of  weapons.. 
The  strongholds  of  error  cannot  hold  out  against  them ;  and  all  abuses  are  sure 
to  give  way,  in  the  end,  before  the  persevering  energy  of  those  who,  dad  in  this 
holy  armour,  '*  wait  patiently  upon  God.'' — Ecclesiastic  and  Theolo^n. 

EVIL  EPFECTS    OF  BEADING   WITHOUT  BEFLECTION. 

The  present  age  and  generation  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  a  too  great  lore 
of  intellectual  novelties.  The  reading  of  periodicals,  magazines,  and  light  literar 
ture  generally,  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  our  day.  We  are  rery  much 
in  the  situation  of  those  Athenians  and  strangers  in  Athens,  described  by  St.  Paol, 
who  *'  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing."  Enquire  of  the  librarians  of  our  societies ;  contemplate  for  a  moment  the 
immense  number  of  circulating  libraries,  and  examine  the  volumes  of  which  they 
«re  composed,  and  you  must  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  incessant  reading, 
and  reading  of  a  light  character,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
pretend  to  be  wiser  than  our  fellows !  Far  be  it  from  us  rashly  to  criticise  the 
manners  of  our  equals !  But  we  may,  nevertheless,  be  permitted  to  point  to  what 
we  conceive  to  be  derogatory  to  the  intellectual  character,  and  deleterious  to  the 
mental  faculties,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  and  enforcing  what  we  cannot 
doubt  to  be,  a  study,  adapted,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  for  many  purposes  of 
mental  culture  and  ^scipline.  You  will  never  discipline  the  character  by  allow- 
ing it  to  take  an  unlimited  range  in  common  reading.  You  will  never  make  a 
learned  man,  if  you  present  the  subjects  of  human  thought  to  a  child,  in  any  re- 
spects analogous  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  kaleidoscope! 
Who  does  not  most  cordially  agree  with  Dr.  Beattie  when  he  says,  ^  every  Ian* 
^age,  and  indeed  eveiy  thing  that  is  taught  children,  should  be  acciurately 
taught ;  being  of  opinion  that  the  mind  is  more  improved  by  a  little  accurate 
knowledge,  than  by  an  extensive  smattering;  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  a 
young  man  to  be  master  of  Euclid  or  Demosthenes,  than  to  have  a  whole  dio- 
tionary  of  arts  and  sciences  by  heart  When  he  has  once  got  a  taste  of  aecuracr, 
be  will  know  the  value  and  the  method  of  it,  and  with  a  view  to  the  same  gratifi- 
cation, will  habitually  pursue  the  same  method,  both  in  science,  and  in  the  general 
conduct  of  his  affairs ;  whereas  a  habit  of  superficial  thinking  perverts  and  caier- 
vates  the  powers  of  the  soul,  leaves  many  of  them  to  languish  in  total  inactivity, 
and  is  too  apt  to  make  a  man  fickle  and  thoughtless,  unprincipled  and  dissipated 
ibi  life  !'* 

Similar  and  corroborative  testimony  is  borne  by  that  sreat  metaphysician-^ 
Dugald  Stewart — to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  unqualifiea  reading.  "Nothing, 
in  truth,''  says  that  learned  individual,  *'has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken  not  only 
the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  exten- 
sive and  various  reading,  tuitkout  rejleetion.  The  activity  and  force  of  mind  an 
gradually  impaired,  in  consequence  of  di^se ;  and  not  unfrequentlv  all  mxt  pritt- 
eiples  and  opinions  come  to  be  lost  in  the  infinite. multmlicity  and  discofdaa^^ 
our  ideas.    It  requires  courage  indeed,  (as  Helvetius  has  remadLed),  to  '' 
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necessary  to  men  who  either  love  the  truth,  or  who  aspire  to  establish  a  permanent 
ireputetlon  1"  A  recent  but  veij  sound  writer  also  observes,  that  ''those  literaij 
epicures  who  touch  nothing  but  dainties,  and  pick  all  books  for  the  amusing,  wiu 
^ver  eojoy  a  sound  iBteUectual  constitution,  but  will  acquire  an  unnatural  appe- 
tite, no  longer  a  criterion  of  their  ability  to  digest  Once  form  a  habit  of  bu- 
inouring  yourself  with  reading  solely  and  exclusively  what  pleases  at  the  moment 
— once  blunt  the  natural  sense  of  satisfaction,  which,  to  the  sound  mind,  results 
£roin  doing  things  thoroughly,  and  from  that  moment  you  have  bartered  the 
literary  resources  of  a  life  for  the  excitement  of  an  hour !" 

I  pannot  but  believe  that  sentiments  like  these  are  all-important  at  the  present 
tday — I  cannot  but  believe  that  if  they  were  duly  impressed,  both  on  parents  and 
teachers  of  youth,  they  would  be  productive  of  permanent  and  highly  beneficial 
results ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  say — inure  youth  to  habits  of  patient  inquiry. 
Train  them  in  habits  of  extreme  intellectual  accuracy ;  suffer  them  not  to  be  led 
»way  by  dazzling  experiments,  the  full  import  of  which  they  do  not,  and  cannot 
possibly  imdersland.  Allow  them  not  to  imagine  that  they  are  chiefs  in  science 
w  leaders  in  literature,  when,  in  fact,  they  may  not  understand  the  very  alphabet 
of  science,  or  rudiments  of  the  real  characteristics  of  letters !  Bemember,  at  all 
times,  that  the  spirit  and  tlia craft  of  science  are  widely  different !  That  the  appear- 
ance, and  the  reality  of  the  knowledge  of  letters  are  essentially  distinct. — From  a 
Lecture  on;  English  Graantmar^  a»  a  portion  of  English  scholastic  education.  By 
Jatnes  Snape,    Printed  for  private  circulation. 

-  -  -       ■  -  . 
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COLLEGE  BULES  AT  CAMBBIDGE. 

The  following  Rules  for  Students,  adopted  in  one  of  the  Colleges  at 
Cambridge  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Cambridge  Advertiser),  may 
probably  be  of  service  to  some  of  our  readers. 

1.  Fees. — None  but  those  paid  at  admission  to  the  tutor  are  authorized^  or 
allowed  to  be  given. 

If  any  be  asked,  they  should  be  refused  ;  and  the  demand  reported  to  the  tutor. 

2.  The  bltteey  supplies  bread,  butter,  and  cheese. 

The  prices  of  the  three  former  are  fixed  by  the  college.  The  charge  for 
common  bread  is  Ijrf.  for  the  quarter  of  the  half-quailem  loaf:  fancy  bread  \\d. 
for  the  same  quantity.  Butter  in  pieces,  Irf.  or  \d,  each.  Ale,  bd,  a  quart,  or 
2^d.  a  pint :  table-beer,  2\d.  a  quart,  or  \\d.  a  pint. 

.  3.  Coals  a^-e  supplied  by  the  college.  A  written  order,  signed  by  the  person 
requiring  the  supply,  must  be  sent  to  the  coal-cellar  keeper  by  the  bed-maker  or 
lodging-house  keeper,  before  delivery  is  made.  The  order  may  be  for  two  sacks,, 
or  better  for  one^  when  the  consumption  is  not  great. 

The  supply  of  coals,  and  of  articles  from  the  butteiy  and  kitchen,  is  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  want  and  order  of  the  person  requiring  the  same.  No  custom  is 
allowed  to  regulate  the  quantity. 

4.  Seevants. — The  bed-maker  receives  through  the  tutor  £\  Is,  6rf.  eacTi 
quarter,  except  the  Michaelmas  quarter,  and  in  that  £\  ;  also  Zd,  each  week  of 
residence. 

Additional  attendance  (if  required)  of  one  of  the  college  servants,  to  brusH 
clothes,  &c.,  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  a  qiiarter.  Such  servant  is  en- 
joined to  present  his  bill  to  the  student  employing  nim,  each  quarter-day,  or  as 
soon  after  as  the  student  may  have  returned  to  college. 

Perquisites,  e,  g,,  remnant  of  dessert,  &c.  are  not  authorized :  but  tjiey  are  U> 
be  regulated  by  the  option  of  the  individual. 

The  shoe-cleaner  receives  7s.  a  quarter,  through  the  tutor. 

The  porter  will  pay  for  posting  letters ;  but  the  student  is  recommended  t(V 
spare  the  trouble  of  this  account  by  the  use  of  stamps  or  stamped  envelopes. 

The  porter  receives  quarteriy  for  lighting  staircase  candles,  1*.,  or  Is,  6i.,  ac*- 
cording  as  the  rooms  occupied  are  on  3ie  ground  or  other  floor. 
•-  5.  BiLLs.r-The  tradesmen,  authorizea  by  the  College,  will  send  their  bills,  if 
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desired,  to  the  tutor,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter;  and  then  iSkey  ate  pledge  to 
send  in  the  whole  amount  of  each  quarterns  dealings. 

In  this  case  a  copy  of  the  bill  sent  in  by  each  tradesman  is  forwarded  to  the 
itudent,  with  the  college  quarterly  account. 

.  Persons  who  call  at  students'  rooms,  and  offer  goods  for  tale,  or  solicit  custom, 
should  not  be  attended  to,  unless  they  bring  a  written  permission,  signed  by  one 
of  the  tutors ;  and,  if  they  cannot  show  this,  the  students  would  do  well  to  call 
the  porter's  notice  to  the  applicant 

Persons  applying  for  charity  are  subject  to  the  same  rule,  and  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  show  the  Tice-chancellor's  permission  to  ask  relief. 

The  bills  of  the  butler  and  cook  directed  to  be  sent  to  each  student  weekly. 

It  is  desired  that  any  instance  of  disregard  to  these  directions  on  the  part  of 
the  tradesmen  or  servants,  or  other  matter  of  complaint,  may  be  mentioned 
without  delay  to  the  tutor. 

Persons  in  statu  pupillari,  yrhose  accounts  for  one  quarter  are  not  discharged 
before  the  end  of  the  next  succeeding  quarter,  are,  according  to  the  university 
statutes,  not  permitted  to  reside  in  college. 

The  laundresses  contract  authorized  is  JCI  16«.  a  quarter ;  and  no  extra  charges 
are  to  be  made,  except  for  washing  room,  furniture,  counterpanes,  and  summer- 
trousers.    But  other  agreement  is  allowed  to  be  made. 
4.  6.  Booms  are  assigned  at  first,  in  general,  according  to  the  order  of  admission. 

The  furniture  in  rooms  may  be  taken,  if  it  be  approved,  at  a  valuation,  which 
fs  presented  previous  to  occupation.. 

Nails  must  not  be  driven  into  the  panels  of  rooms ;  nor  are  brackets  or  book- 
shelves to  be  fixed  against  the  walls. 

No  alteration  in  the  rooms  is  to  be  made  without  the  tutor's  sanction. 

7.  Lodgings. — No  lodgings  can  be  occupied  by  a  student  unless  he  has  first 
obtained  the  written  assent  of  the  tutor,  according  to  a/orm,  copies  of  which  may 
be  had  of  the  porter. 

This  certificate  of  permission  must  be  renewed  each  term. 

The  outer  door  is  shut  at  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and  a  student  is  not  to  go  out 
or  receive  visitors  ailer  that  hour. 

Custom  is  not  to  regulate  the  supply  of  coals  or  other  articles  wanted  by  the 
student. 

8.  The  Gates  of  college  close  at  ten. 

Every  student  coming  in  after  gates  (close),  and  before  midnight,  pays  &Jine  of 
2d. ;  if  later,  6d,^  in  addition  to  being  subject  to  be  called  on  for  account 

No  student  can  go  out  after  the  gates  close,  or  in  the  morning  before  they 
are  open,  without  written  leave  from  one  of  the  tutors  or  deans. 

Students  of  another  college  are  not  aUowed  to  enter  in  after  the  hour  of  gates' 
closing :  or  only  in  special  cases,  and  then  not  without  the  same  permission. 

Record  is  preserved  of  the  hours  a  student  keeps. 

9.  Hall. — The  hour  of  dinner  is/ot*r  o'clock. 

The  students  of  each  year  have  their  proper  table :  the  senior  of  the  year  is 
considered  as  the  one  to  overlook  the  order  of  the  table. 

Sizings  {i,  e.j  extras)  may  be  had  from  the  buttery,  or  from  the  kitchen,  ac- 
pording  to  a  bill  sent  to  the  tables  by  the  cook. 

Air  the  students  are  expected  to  dine  in  hall  every  day. 

It  is  permitted  to  the  students  to  leave  the  table  before  the  after-grace  is  said, 
though  it  were  better  to  be  in  at  the  first,  and  to  wait  for  the  second  grace. 

A  record  of  the  attendance  in  hall  is  kept. 

10.  Lectubes. — Every  student  is  expected  to  attend  the  lectures  of  his  year 
constantly ;  or,  in  case  of  omission,  to  send  to  the  lecturer  account  thereof. 

If  the  cause  should  be  known  beforehand,  leave  of  absence  should  be  asked. 

In  all  cases  of  omission  of  diity,  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  it  is 
better  to  state  it  immediately,  than  to  wait  to  be  called  upon  to  give  account  of 
the  omission. 

The  order  of  lectures  is  posted  on  a  board  at  the  staircase  entrance  to  the  hall, 
ijrhere  all  information  of  college  or  university  proceedings  is  published. 

There  are  no  lectures  on  hmy  days  at  the  hour  of  sermon  in  St  Mary's  Chmeb. 
•  The  lecturers  will  answer  any  questions  put  to  them  on  particular  points  in  IIm 
subject,  or  on  the  course  of  study. 


•  A  record  is  pres^rvej  of  the  att^datiee  at  lectdres  of  each  student. 

IK  Examinations,  Prizes,  and  Scholabships.     See  tbe  University  Calendan 

12.  Chapel.— There  is  service  morning  and  evening  in  teirm,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  vacation,  on  ordinary  days  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  at 
MIX  in  the  evening;  on  Sunday  mornings  at  half-past  nine,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  University  Sermon  at  St.  Mary's  Church.  On  college  commemora- 
tions, or  feast  days  (which  are  mentioned  in  their  order  in  the  University 
Calendar),  the  hour  of  divine  worship  in  chapel  is  half-past  three.  Surplices  are 
worn  at  chapel  on  Sundays,  Saturday  evenings,  the  mornings  and  evenings  and 
eves  of  holy  days,  on  commemorations,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May,  the  twentieth  of  June,  and  the  fifth  of  November. 

The  rule  of  attendance  for  all  students,  now  in  practice,  is  at  the  least,  eight 
times  each  week,  viz.,  at  one  service  each  day,  and  at  both  services  on  the 
i&unday :  this  is  the  reason  and  purpose  of  the  rule,  and  the  best  way  of  fulfillinfi^ 
it.  The  responses  should  be  made  in  an  audible  voice,  in  accordance  witS 
directions  given  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  bell  rings  for  five  minutes  before  the  hour :  other  five  minutes  is  allowed 
for  assembling :  after  which  time  none  are  allowed  to  come  in. 

For  every  absence  a  fine  is  paid,  i.  e.,  Id,  for  absence  on  ordinary  times,  and  2d» 
on  surplice  times. 
^    The  surplices  of  those  in  lodgings  are  kept  in  the  chapel. 

The  college  week  begins  on  Friday  morning. 

The  sacrament  is  administered  on  Christmas-day,  Easter-day,  and  Whit- 
Sunday  ;  also,  on  the  Sunday  after  division  of  term  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
terms,  the  second  Sunday  in  the  Easter  term,  and  the  second  Sunday  in 
August.  The  attendance  of  each  student  in  residence  is  expected,  but  is  not 
compulsory.  Those  who  do  not  take  the  sacrament  retire  from  the  chapel  after 
the  sermon. 

Becord  is  kept  of  attendance  at  the  chapel  service  and  the  communion. 

13.  Library. — Every  student,  at  coming  into  residence,  pays  a  contribution  of 
15s,  to  the  library  fund. 

Students  are  allowed  to  have  books  from  the  college  library  on  application  to 
the  librarian  or  any  of  the  fellows,  or  through  the  sub-librarian. 

14.  Exeats. — Every  student  is  required  to  procure  from  the  tutor  an  exeat 
(written  leave)  before  he  goes  away  from  the  college  for  a  whole  day.  Aud,  a^ 
soon  after  he  comes  back  as  may  be  done,  he  is  expected  to  call  on  the  tutor 
to  report. his  return  (rediit). 

Every  member  of  a  college,  being  in  Cambridge  a  part  of  a  day,  is  considered 
in  residence  that  day,  unless  passing  through  Cambridge  on  a  journey. 

Absence  is  not  allowed  during  term,  except  on  special  occasions  of  expedience 
or  need.  But  to  remain  during  vacation  in  the  university,  in  general,  requires, 
permission.  Vacation  does  not  imply  relaxation  of  rules,  or  any  alteration  of 
practice,  except  the  cessation  of  lectures. 

15.  Dress. — It  is  expected  that  students  will,  as  a  general  rule,  wear  the  aca- 
demical dress  at  all  times,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  college :  but  especially  before 
the  hour  of  twelve  in  the  day,  and  after  sunset. 

Omission  of  this  practice  subjects  the  individual  to  a  certain  fine,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  university  or  college  authorities. 

16.  Testimonials  are  required  by  the  bishop  from  the  college  before  ordina- 
tion ;  and  they  are  applied  for  on  other  occasions,  for  various  purposes.  They  are 
drawn  up  according  to  the  student's  observance  of  his  duties,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  college  and  of  the  directions  of  its  officers.  Reference  is  made  for  this 
object  to  the  records  of  attendance  at  the  chapel  services  and  the  communion,  at 
hall  and  lectures :  and  of  the  hours  of  coming  into  college  at  night.  The  student 
should,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  each  instance  of  these  practices  of  duty, 
though  some  of  them  may  appear  singly  unimportant  at  the  time,  has  a  bearings 
upon  his  character,  and  may  affect  his  future  success. 

.  N.B.  If  any  occasion  arise  on  which  information  or  assistance  may  be  requisite 
or  useful  to  the  student,  it  is  requested  that  recourse  may  be  had  without  hesita- 
tion to  one  of  the  tutors, 

APPENDIX. 

Bediit  (14.)— Every  student  having  been  absent  from  college  is  expected  to 
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call  on  the  tutor  as  soon  as  may  be  after  his  letttiV)  thai  Ma  Mediit  alaj  be  regis- 
tisved. 

If  return  is  delayed  bejo»d  the  commencement  of  the  lecture  course,  acconnt 
VMist  be  sent  to  the  tutor. 

.  ^GROTAT. — When  illness  befals  a  student,  his  physician  or  medical  attendant, 
as  soon  as  he  has  seen  the  case,  writes  a  certificate  called  an  '  ^grotat,'  signifying 
tiiat  his  patient  is  unable  to  attend  his  college  duties :  this  is  sent  to  Sie  dean 
and  the  tutor  for  Biguature,  and  then  delivered  at  the  kitelien.  Should  the  illness 
<$ontiuue,  the  ^grotat  must  be  renewed,  i^.,  the  certificate,  must  be  sent  again  as 
l^fore  on  the  first  day  (Friday  morning)  of  the  coUege-week.  This  is  requisite 
also  to  avoid  the  daily  charge  for  hall  commons. 

Special  certificates  are  requii'cd  for  particular  cases»  as  absence  from  exami- 
mations. 

•  Chapel  (12.) — ^In  retiring  after  service  all  go  out  in  order  according  to  their 
flianding :  Uius  the  freshmen  and  other  undergraduates  do  not  leave  their  seats 
until  the  bachelors  of  arts  have  passed  and  then  they  in  their  own  order. 

LiBBARV  (13.) — The  sub-librarian  is  one  of  the  scholars. 

The  student  can  also  obtain  books  from  the  university  library,  as  well  as 
admission  to  the  several  museums,  by  application  to  the  tutor  of  his  college,  or 
to  such  master  of  arts  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  apply  to. 

Lectures  (9.) — The  lectures  in  Hebrew  are  given  at  the  end  of  Lent  term,. 
by  the  Hebrew  lecturer. 

{^The  catechist  gives  his  lectures  in  moral  philosophy  to  the  junior  sophs  in 
the  Easter  term.    Abercrombie's  Moral  Feeling  is  the  text-book. 

Hall  (10.) — The  senior  of  each  year,  or  the  senior  at  the  table,  on  any  occa-* 
sion  will  communicate  with  the  cook,  if  any  want  is  found,  or  ease  for  .remark 
oecur  at  the  table. 

In  other  cases  in  like  manner  the  senior  will  be  looked  to  to  represent  his  year. 

"  HE  THAT  DESPISETH  SMALL  THINGS  SHALL  TALL  BY  LITTLE  AND  LITTLE.* 

Paper  sent  on  the  admission  of  a  Student. 

It  is  requested  that  written  Answers  to  the  following  questions,  fully  and  carefully 
^^  made,  may  be  sent  at  admission,  or  delivered  by  the  Student  on  coming  into 

residence. 
L I  Name  of  student  or  names,  in  fall  P 
%  Of  what  age  ? 

With  a  ceitificate  of  baptism  (if  it  may  be  obtained  without  difficulty). 

3.  Where  born  ? 

4.  What  place  or  places  of  education  ? 

5.  Where  resident? 

6.  What  the  office.  Christian  name,  profession,  or  occupation  of  the  [studentV 

father  ? 

The  amount  payable  at  admission  of  a  pensioner  is  as  follows  : 

Caution,  or  deposit 15     0    0\    jC    s,  d. 

Fees  to  the  Univereity 5  10    ol  23    5  10 

Fees  to  the  College 2  15  loJ 

It  is  requested  that  with  the  payment  made  through  bankers  the  name  may  be- 
carefully  specified. 

Notice  of  the  subjects  of  lecture  during  the  first  year  of  the  course,  and  period 
of  commencing,  is  printed  in  the  preceding  January ;  and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to^ 
the  student  after  admission. 


Paper  to  he  signed  previotis  to  a  StvAent  entering  Lodging*, 

I  have  engaged  the  lodging  kept  by  in  street,  at  bf 

the  week,  from  tlie  day  of  for  weeks  in  the  term',  18 

N.B.  The  licence  and  rules  are  to  be  shown  before  the  lodgingfs  are  engaged  r 
and  no  person  in  statu  pupillari  belonging  to  college  will  be  permitted  to  occupy 
any  lodgings  until  this  form,  filled  up,  and  signed  by  himself  and  the  owner  of  the 
lodging,  has  been  countersigned  by  one  of  the  tutors. 
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Paper  given  to  every  Tradesman^  who  u  permitted  to  send  in  bills  to  the  Tutors, 

The  students'  bills  with  tradesmen  are  taken  in  bv  the  tutors,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  the  following  conditions  are  faithfully  and  punctually  fulfilled : — 

1.  lliat  the  full  amount  of  debt  which  every  student  of  the  college  has  con- 

tracted with  the  tradesmen  in  the  quarter,  be  sent  in  to  the  tutor  at  th6 
end  of  each  quarter,  on  a  day  appointed  by  him. 

2.  That  in  those  cases  wnere  it  is  desired  that  the  student's  bill  be  paid  through 

the  tutor,  a  complete  and  true  bill  of  the  articles  supplied  to  each  student 
be  also  sent,  with  the  amount. 

3.  That  one  such  bill  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  provided  by  the  tradesman : 

and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded,  either  together  with  the  book  to  the 
tutor  (as  at  present  done),  or  to  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing quarter. 

4.  Tn  cases  where  the  student  means  to  pay  a  bill  himself,  the  full  amount  of 

his  quarter's  bill,  to  be  entered,  with  the  name  of  the  student,  in  a  sepa- 
rate column  of  the  book ;  and  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  be  sent  quarterly  to  th^ 
student  himself. 
6.  That  all  proper  facility  be  afforded  to  a  student  wishing  to  pay  his  bills  him- 
self within  the  quarter  or  year. 
6.  That  in  any  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty  about  a  dealing,  the  earliest  reference 

be  made  to  the  tutor. 
Note. — The  tradesmen  are  requested  to  pay  attention  to  the  entry  of  the  names 
in  their  books,  adopting  the  order  on  the  boards,  as  g^ven  in  the  University  Calen- 
dar.    The  bills  taken  in  by  the  tutors  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  the 
time  at  which  the  college  accounts  are  sent  out. 

The  tutors  purposing  to  give  all  fair  assistance  to  tradesmen  in  obtaining  the 
settlement  of  their  accounts  with  the  students  of  the  college,  expect  on  the  patt 
of  the  tradesmen  due  attention  to  their  business  with  the  college,  as  to  the  rea- 
conableness  of  prices,  the  quality  of  articles,  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ; 
points  which  tend  to  establish  the  tradesman's  character,  and  to  promote  mutual 
•satisfaction. 


Gates'  Bill. 
Weekly  Return  Paper  for  Lodging  House  Keepers, 


Week  beginning  Thursday 

the 

184 

Name. 

Thurs. 

Friday 

Satur. 

Sund. 

Mond. 

Tuet. 

Wed. 

Came  in 

Camo  in 

Came  in 

(Sign«d) 

This  bill  to  be  filled  up  and  returned  to  the  poite's  lodge  every  Thursday 

morning  before  ten  o'clock. 
Xf  a  gentleman  comes  in  without  cap  and  gown,  this  mark  X  is  to  be  affixed 

to  the  name. 
2f  a  gentleman,  on  any  occasion,  does  leave  the  house  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 

night,  the  hour  of  his  so  going  out,  as  well  as  of  his  return,  is  to  be  noted 

in  this  bill. 
U.B.  Every  morning,  before  ten  o'clock,  a  return,  relative  to  the  previous  night, 

must  be  sent  to  the  porter's  lodge. 
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DOCUMENTS. 


Mr, 


Commons'  Bill. 
Paper  sent  to  each  Student  weekly  hy  the  Butler. 

Week  of  Qr.  ending 


184 


Commons. 
The  quantity  of  Bread  in  Roomi  at 
well  as  Butter  to  be  according  to 
the  want  and  order  of  the  Student. 

t 

Extra. 

Gate 

» 

Bread 

B-t.       »«•«» 

1 

Beer 

Cheese 

Brcwl 

Bat- 
ter 

l-'«Mt  V\  iae, 

or                Totml 
Panch.           £  $.  d. 

Fri. 

1 

1 

1                              1                                        1 

:iat.    1           1           1 

1                              1                                        1 

Sun.              1           1           1 

1               1               1               1                         1 

Mon.             1           1           1 

III                         1 

Tu.                Ill 

1               1                                        1 

Wed   \            1            1 

1                        1 

2^^.     1            1            1            1 

1                        1 

Hall  Waiters    . . . .  |     .  .  7 

1 

Week* 

s  amount . . . .  | 
iug  account    | 

Preced 

Total  Commons    . . 

FBOPOSALS  FOR  THE     ESTABLISHMENT    OF    AN   INDU8TBIAL  TRAINING   INSTITUTION 
FOR  SCHOOLMISTRESSES,  FOR  THE    DIOCESE    OF    ROCHESTER. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Herts.  Division  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
-Diocese  of  Rochester; held  at  St.  Albans,  on  the  7th  of  April  last;  the  Bishop  of 
Hochester  in  the  chair — a  resolution  was  adopted,  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  schoolmistresses  for  the  diocese  of  Ko- 
chester,  with  especial  reference  to  industrial  employments;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  bishop,  consisting  of  membei-s  of  both  the  Essex  and  Herts, 
boards,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  found  such  an  institution  for 
the  diocese,  and  the  probability  oi  its  success. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry,  which  they  were  thus  directed  to  make,  the  committee 
hare  become  even  more  sensible  than  before,  of  the  importance  of  the  contem- 
^plated  object,  both  to  the  improvement  of  the  present  system  of  educating  the 
poorer  classes,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  managers  and  supporters  of  schools. 

The  diflficulty  of  obtaining  competent  mistresses  for  schools,  especially  in  the 
Tural  districts,  is  universally  felt  and  lamented.  The  training  institutions,  now  m 
existence,  are  insufficient  to  supply  the  demands  even  of  the  dioceses  in  which 
they  are  in  operation  ;  and  the  clergy  and  managers  of  schools  are  constrained  to 
'^  employ  the  services  of  mistresses  confessedly  incompetent  to  conduct  the  work  of 
education  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

An  institution  for  the  special  supply  of  well-trained  schoolmistresses  for  our 
^.  own  diocese,  would  obviously  present  the  best  means  of  successfully  meeting 
this  fundamental  difficulty. 

But  it  has  also  become  very  apparent,  that  the  want  of  systematic  instruction  in 
industrial  employments,  renders  our  education  far  less  popular  than  it  might  be 
made,  more  especially  in  the  schools  for  females.  It  is  a  just  and  common  com^ 
plaint,  that  girls  educated  in  these  schools  are  not  prepared  for  the  active  and 
manual  employments,  which  it  will  be  their  chief  business  in  after  life  to  fulfil. 
The  unsatisfactory  results  of  this  defect  are  toe  frequently  perceptible.  If  engaiged 
as  domestic  servants,  they  are  found  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  common  duties 
of  their  place ;  and,  as  daughters  or  wives,  they  are  helpless,  untidy,  and  impro- 
vident, because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  common  principles  of  housenold  manage- 
'ment,  and  the  economy  of  food  and  clothing,  and  are  often  unable  even  to  make 
'  or  mend  their  own,  or  their  husband's  and  children's  clothes.  A  most  desirable 
advance  will  consequently  be  made  in  education,  if  it  be  found  possible,  in  schools 
for  females,  to  furnish  competent  and  regular  instruction  in  these  common  arts  of 
domestic  usefulness  and  economy.    This  object  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an 
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effectiye  method  of  training  the  future  mistresses  of  our  schools  in  the  practice  of 
those  arts,  and  in  the  habit  of  teaching  them  to  others.  Impressed  with  this  view 
of  the  case,  the  committee  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  the  Indus* 
trial  system  shall  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  proposed  training  institution. 

The  promises  of  liberal  assistance  to  such  institutions,  which  are  contained 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  have  given  birth  to 
these  proposals.  For  they  hold  out  the  hope  of  such  large  annusd  grants  from 
the  government,  that  the  committee  are  warranted  in  believing,  that  this  training 
institution,  when  once  in  active  operation,  and  with  its  full  complement  of  pupil% 
will  scarcely  need  any  local  subscriptions  for  its  maintenance.  The  clergy,  therer 
fore,  and  managers  of  schools  throughout  the  diocese,  may  expect  to  command 
the  supply  of  competent  mistresses,without  being  called  upon  for  any  inconvenient 
contribution  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Another  direct,  and  very  considerable  advantage,  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  salary  of  the  schoolmistress  is  usually  defrayed 
from  the  local  funds,  which  are  often  so  deficient,  as  either  to  impose  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  clergyman,  or  to  compel  the  employment  of  a  less  competent 
teacher.  But  to  every  mistress,  who  goes  out  of  the  proposed  training  institution, 
to  take  the  charge  of  any  school,  the  government  engage  to  make  an  allowance 
equivalent,  in  most  cases,  to  one- third  of  her  salary,  relieving  thereby  the  clergy- 
man, or  the  local  managers,  to  that  amount,  and  securing  to  them,  at  the  same 
time,  the  services  of  an  efficient  mistress. 

This  is  a  consideration  worthy  of  all  attention  from  those  who  are  interested  in 
promoting  the  education  of  the  poor,  for  it  gives  a  vast  impulse  to  that  great  work, 
by  opening  the  way  to  obtain  mistresses  of  a  superior  character  for  their  schools, 
without  any  necessary  increase  of  the  local  burdens. 

The  committee  have  ascertained  that  the  probable  wants  of  the  diocese  of  Bo- 
Chester  will  be  adequately  supplied  by  an  institution  capable  of  containing  sixty 
pupils.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  make  the  requisite  arrangements  for  training 
that  number  of  schoolmistresses.  The  system  would  embrace,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  educational  routine^  a  regular  course  of  practical  instruction  in  all  the 
branches  of  useful  household  employment,  such  as  cutting  out  and  making  plain 
clothes,  washing,  ironing,  baking,  cooking,  &c.,  and  the  whole  ordinary  work  of 
a  domestic  servant. 

It  is  intended  that  a  practising  school  should  form  a  part  of  the  institution. 
The  committee  are  anxious  that  it  should  also,  if  possible,  embrace  an  infant 
school,  in  which  the  pupils  may  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  infant  training,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  undertake 
the  education  of  the  youngest  children  where  it  may  be  required.    . 

The  management  of  the  institution  would  be  entrusted  to  a  female  superinten- 
dent, who  would  be  responsible  for  its  entire  government ;  and  to  a  chaplain,  who 
would  have  the  charge  of  the  religious  instruction.  There  will  be  a  committee 
of  the  diocesan  board  of  education,  appointed  by  the  bishop,  under  whose  direc- 
tion, and  occasional  inspection,  the  institution  will  be  carried  on,  and  in  whom 
will  be  vested  a  general  authority  of  supervision  over  all  its  depaitments.  The 
superintendent  would,  of  course,  be  a  person  competent  to  direct  the  entire  system 
of  intellectual,  as  well  as  of  industrial  instruction,  and  to  give  to  the  latter  of 
these  branches  that  practical  efficiency,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  whole  plan.    . 

It  might  seem  difficult  to  secure  the  services  of  any  one  endowed  with  these 
varied  qualifications  for  carrying  out  a  system  somewhat  special  and  novel  in  its 
character ;  but  the  committee  have  been  fortunate  enough,  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiries  on  this  subject,  to  meet  with  such  a  person — one  possessing  both  natural 
aptitude  and  ability  for  teaching ;  and  the  experience  of  some  years,  acquired  in 
the  management  of  the  female  training  school  at  Whitelands. .  Her  husband, 
also,  who  is  a  clergyman,  and  formerly  connected  with  the  National  Society's 
Boarding  Institution  for  schoolmasters,  appears  to  be  well  calculated  for  the  office 
of  chaplain.  The  success  of  all  educational  institutions  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  personal  qualities  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  them,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  a  most  important  step  towards  the  efficiency  of  the  proposed  insti- 
tution, to  obtain  the  services  of  two  persons,  so  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  theii 
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Kspectire  duties  by  taste,  ability,  and  experience.  Bat  ibe  committee  bav«  not 
ventured  upon  tbis  decisive  measure  at  present.  Tbeir  first  step  must  be  to 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  diocese,  wi& 
regard  to  the  projected  undertaking.  With  this  view,  these  proposals  are  now 
submitted  to  tneir  consideration;  and  the  result  will  determine,  whether  tbe 
amount  of  support  which  they  call  forth,  in  aid  of  tlie  establishment  of  the  training 
institution,  will  justify  the  attempt  to  confer  upon  the  diocese  so  great  and  per- 
manent a  benefit. 

•  The  institution,  when  once  established,  as  has  been  already  stated,  may  be 
regarded  as  needing  little,  if  any,  local  support.  The  whole  expense  of  it  will, 
accordingly,  consist  in  the  first  purchase  of  the  site — ^in  the  erection  of  the  requi- 
site buildings — and  the  supply  of  any  deficiencies  of  receipt  firom  the  pupils,  or 
jfrom  the  government,  during  tne  first  three  years. 

As  the  assistance  from  the  goremment  will  be  in  proportioji  to  the  outlay,  and 
to  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  arrangements,  contained  in  the  building  and  its 
appurtenances,  for  industrial  training,  the  committee  are  disposed  to  recommend 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  rather  than  the  purchase  and  adaptation  of  any 
already  existing ;  unless  such  should  happen  to  be  found  in  a  favourable  locality, 
and  well  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  former  case,  the  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  the  site,  and  the  completion 
of  the  requisite  buildings,  is  £7,700. 

Towards  this  amount  it  is  believed,  that  £3,000,  at  least,  will  be  received  from 
the  committee  of  council ;  and  £700  may  probably  also  be  procured  from  other 
'  grants  of  a  public  nature,  leaving  £4,000  unprovided  for. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  expenditure,  the  committee  calculate  that  £1,000  may 
be  required  to  carry  the  infant  institution  through  the  difficulties  of  the  first  three 
years.  For  it  is  suggested,  if  a  satisfactory  return  be  made  to  these  proposals, 
that  the  establishment  be  commenced  forUiwith,  and  the  school  conducted  in 
some  temporary  residence,  until  the  permanent  buildings  are  ready  for  occupation. 

There  will  therefore  remain  the  sum  of  £5,000  to  be  raised,  if  possible,  by 
voluntary  contributions  throughout  the  diocese ;  a  large  sum  indeed,  but  bearing 
a  small  proportion  to  tbe  amount  of  good  which  may  fairly  be  expected  to  arise 
firom  this  valuable  institution.  And  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  that  at  ihe 
present  juncture,  so  critical  in  the  development  of  the  system  of  national  education 
'—so  pressing  in  its  claims  upon  the  sincere  friends  of  the  Church,  that  she  may 
be  enabled  to  maintain  her  legitimate  position  as  the  instructor  of  her  own  chil- 
dren ;  the  liberal  and  the  wise  will  be  disposed  to  submit  to  a  temporary  sacrifice, 
which  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  make,  were  an  object  of  inferior  impor- 
tance at  stake. 

While  the  committee  feel,  that  it  would  be  premature,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
to  determine  any  thing  definitively  with  reganl  to  the  site,  tiiey  would  suggest, 
that  it  be  in  some  central  position  with  reference  to  the  general  convenience  of 
the  whole  diocese. 

N.B. — ^As  the  expenditure  requisite  for  the  erection  and  first  maintenance  of 
the  institution,  will  be  spread  over  three  years,  it  is  proposed,  that  any  donations 
towards  it,  if  such  be  the  desire  of  the  contributor,  may  be  divided  into  three  equal 
sums,  and  be  paid  in  three  successive  years* 
(Signed) 

VeBULAM,  ChABLES  B.  PEAItSON, 

Chables  Pabb  Bubney,  Abchd.,  John  Bbamstok, 

W.  M.  T.  Fabquhab,  Babt.,  Bobebt  Edbk, 

C.  W.  Pdlleb,  G.  B.  Blomfieu>, 

Geobge  Moodt,  Lewis  Deebes. 


CAMBKIDGE  VOLUNTABY  theological   examination,  1847- 

Examiner: — Rev,  John  Jamet  Blunt,  B.D,  (St.  John's  College),  Lady  Margarefs 

Professor  of  Divinity, 

ECCLESUSTICAL  H18T0BT. 

1.  What  were  the  charges  on  which  our  Lord  was  condemned  f  Can  yon  show 
that  they  were  made  according  to  the  character  of  the  tribunals  before  vhich  he 


WW  i>roiiglit  ?  How  do  you  reconcile  the  circumstances  attending  the  mar^dom 
-of  St.  Stephen  with  the  declaration  of  the  Jewg,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  t» 
pat  any  man  to  death  ?"  How  was  St  Paul  treated  by  the  government,  when 
ie  was  first  sent  to  Borne  ?  Answer  this  question  in  the  words  of  the  Acts.  Hov, 
when  he  went  there  the  second  time  1*  Ajiswer  this  question  in  St.  Paul  s  own, 
-words  ?  What  was  the  interval  between  the  two  visits  ?  What  might  account 
&r  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  him?  Which  was  probably  hijs  last  eiHStle? 
What  internal  evidence  does  it  offer  of  being  so  ? 

2.  What  were  the  injunctions  of  Trajan  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  tba 
<jhristian8  ?  W^here  do  we  find  them  ?  To  whom  are  they  addressed  ?  What 
«ave  occasion  to  them?  Do  they  contemplate  any  previous  law  on  the  subject? 
W  hat  was  the  nature  of  that  law ;  and  who  was  the  author  of  it  ?  What  distin- 
guished martyr  suffered  under  Trajan  ?  What  martyrs  of  note  under  Adrian  ? 
Who  was  Aurelius  ?    ^Vho  under  Valerian  ?    What  famous  British  martyr  under 

Diocletian? 

3.  Who  is  said  to  have  turned  the  attention  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Borne,  to  the 
conversion  9f  England  ?  Whom  did  he  send  to  England  to  eflect  it  ?  At  what 
date  ?  What  proof  is  there  that  a  considerable  church  was  already  established  in 
that  island?  To  whom  confined ?  What  was  the  fitle  of  the  bishop  who  was 
its  head  ?  Wliat  terms  of  iSoalition  did  Gregory's  emissary  propose  to  that  church  ? 
What  appears  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  proposal  ?  From 
whom  then  does  the  English  church,  as  distinguished  from  the  British,  date  ? 

4.  Who  was  the  last  archbishop  in  the  succession  of  this  church  before  Cranm^r  ? 
Who  were  the  bishops  that  consecrated  Cranmer  ?  Under  what  protest  on  his 
part?  WfaatmoUves  probably  induced  Pope  Clement  to  confirm  his  election? 
What  ancient  council,  by  its  decrees,  show«  that  such  confirmation  was  unneces- 
sary ?  What  was  the  date  of  that  council  ?  What  is  the  technical  term  by  whioH 
Ihe  right  of -independdaceof  churches,  as  declared  in  toai  council,  is  designated  ? 

5.  What  convulsion  in  the  Church  had  caused  the  difficulty,  whatever  there 
was,  in  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker  ?  How  long  after  his  consecration 
was  the  Nag's  Head  Fable  ori^ated  ?  Where  nvas  he  in  fact  consecrated  ?  By 
whom? 

THE   LKTUHGW  OF  THE   CHUBCH  OY  ENGLAND. 

1 .  When  was  the  catechism  introduced  into  our  Prayer  Book  ?  By  whom  was 
it  drawn  up  ?  What  previous  publications  may  ha^e  suggested  the  plan  of  it  ? 
What  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  catechism  ?  By  way  of  illustration 
translate  into  the  Greek,  "  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  unto 
him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things." 

2.  When  should  the  child,  according  to  the  rubriok,  be  examined  openly  in  the 
catechism?  How  does  the  canon  differ  from  the  rubrick?  How  would  you 
practically  carry  out  both  ?  On  occasions  when  the  catechism  is  not  actually 
taught  openly,  what,  may  we  infer,  should  be  the  character  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
mons, to  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  rubrick  ?  At  what  period  in  the 
history  of  our  church,  did  catechising  in  the  afternoon  cease?  What  inter- 
rupted it  ? 

3.  By  what  texts  in  Scripture  do  you  defend  infant  baiytism  ?  Cyprian  takes 
infant  baptism  for  granted :  what  was  the  question  put  to  him  which  accidentally 
discovers  this  fact  ?  What  is  the  name  for  g^fathers  and  godmothers  in  the 
primitive  church  ? 

4.  What  expressions  connected  with  baptism  in  Scripture,  intimate  that  pro- 
mises and  vows  were  required  at  it  from  the  first  ?  In  tue  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  did  your  godfatners  and  godmothers  then  promise  for  you,"  some  phrases 
are  used  which  we  know  to  be  the  very  same  as  those  used  in  the  primitive 
church  on  the  like  occasion;  what  are  those  phrases?  .In  general,  what  may 
have  guided  our  church  in  the  use  of  language  in  her  formularies,  not  always  the 
most  popular  or  colloquial  ?  What  danger  would  there  be  in  meddling  with  such 
language  ? 

5.  In  what  primitive  writers  do  we  find  the  substance  of  the  Apostle's  creed, 
before  we  find  the  creed  itself?  In  what  writers  do  we  first  find  the  creed  itself, 
with  a  few  omissions  ?  What  is  the  dale  of  these  writers,  and  how  would  you 
infer  from  them  that  the  Church  had  then  been  long  time  'in  possessibii  of  it  ? 
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6.  Do  you  consider  the  Lord's  prayer  to  have  been  given  by  our  Lord  onee- 
only,  or  twice?  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  conclusion ?  In  the  expositioa 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  catechism,  what  is  supposed  to  be  comprehended  under 
the  word  "bread?"  How  does  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  communioni 
service,  both  ancient  and  modem,  point  to  such  sense  of  it?  How  would  th» 
tsame  exposition  seem  to  understand  the  clause,  "  deliver  us  from  evil  ?"  What 
is  the  Greek  ?  There  is  another  formulary  in  which  the  Church  indicates  the 
comprehensive  character  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  development  of  which  it  is 
capable?    Where  is  that? 

BEPOBT   ON   THE    QUALIFICATIONS   OF   CANDIDATES  FOB   CEBTIFICATES   UNDEB  THE 

MINT7T£^   OF   1846. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education,. 
Inspectors  Report  of  Examination,  held  at—on  the      •      day  of 184 

Name  of  candidate  in  full. 
Place  and  county  of  birth. 

Date  of  birth.     day  of 18 . 

Occupation  of  parents. 

Whether  at  present  under  instruction  in  a  normal  school  ? 

Name  of  normal  school. 

Period  since  admission.     years, months. 

Whether  formerly  under  instruction  in  a  normal  school  ? 

Name  of  normal  school. 

Period  of  instruction  in  normal  school.    years,  months. 

Period  since  quitting  normal  school.  years,       ■■    months. 

Whether  at  present  in  charge  of  an  elementary  school  ? 

Period  since  commencement  of  such  charge.  years, months* 

Whether  such  school  has  been  inspected  ? 

By  whom  and  in  what  year  last  inspected  ? 

Beference  to  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.    Vol. j. 

p.——,  year  18 . 

Whether  formerly  in  charge  of  an  elementary  school  ? 
Name  of  such  school  or  schools  (if  more  than  one). 

Period  of  holding  each  such  charge  (severally).  years, months; 

Period  since  quitting  or  discontinuing  the  charge  of  the  last-mentioned 

school    years,  'months. 

Whether  such  schools  have  been  inspected? 
By  whom  and  in  what  year  last  inspected  ? 

Beference  to  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Vol. 

p. ,  year  18 . 

Names  and  localities  of  the  primary  schools  (if  more  than  one)  in  which  edu 
cated. 

Total  period  of  education  at  such  school  or  schools.    ,  years, 

months. 
Period  since  leaving  such  school  or  schools.  years,  months. 

Since  leaving  primary  school. 
Place  or  places  of  residence 
Occupation. 
Whether  he  has  been  a  voluntary  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school. 

ATTAINMENTS   AS  EXHIBITED   IN  EXAMINATION. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  the  third  or  lowest  Certificate, 

Beligious  knowledge. 

Beading, 

Spelling. 

Penmanship. 

Arithmetic. 

English  grammar. 

Paraphrase  of  some  passage  from  an  English  author. 

English  history. 
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Geography 

descnptive. 

physical. 

historical  (of  the  British  empi  re).  » 

Popular  astronomy. 
.  Book-keeping. 
Geometry. 

Elements  of  mechanics. 
MensnratioD. 
Land  surveying. 
Levelling. 
Algebra. 

Composition  of  the  notes  of  a  lesson. 
Original  essay  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  art  of  teaching. 

Subjects  to  which  Examination  may  he  extended ;— • 

Vocal  music. 
Drawing  from  models. 

History  and  etymology  of  the  English  language.. 
Modem  history. 
Modem  languages. 
Boman  history. 
Greek  history. 
Physical  science. 
Higher  branches  of  mathematics. 
Latin. 
Greek. 

Whether  candidate  exhibits  a  decided  inclination  to  any,  and  what  subject  of 
inteUectual  pursuit,  rather  than  another  ? 
What  attainments  he  has  made  in  that  subject. 

INBTBUCTION  07  A  GLASS   IN  THE  FBESENCE  OF  THE  IlfSPECTOB. 

Candidate's  health  (appareiit). 
Height  (apparent). 
Physical  strength  (apparent). 
Tone  of  voice. 
Manner. 
Pronunciation. 
Energy  as  a  teacher. 

Skill  in  the  art  of  keeping  a  class  attentive  and  active. 
Whether  this  is  done  wiuout  undue  noise. 
Exposition,  whether  fluent. 

„         whether  simple. 
Lesson,  whether  communicated  in  a  well-arranged  order  ? 
„      whether  graphic  .^ 

,,      whether  addressed  to  the  understanding  of  the  children  ? 
„      whether  they  are  likely  to  carry  away,  much,  or  little  of  it  ? 
Examination,  whether  animated. 
**  whether  judicious. 

General  impression  of  the  candidate's  qualifications  for  the  office  of  teacher,  as 
well  in  respect  of  attainments  and  skill  in  imparting  knowledge,  as  of  the  influ- 
ence which  such  a  person  may  be  expected  to  exercise  in  a  school  for  the  poor. 
Class  of  certificate  proposed  to  be  awarded. 

(Signed)  1 Examiner  in 

2  ■  •  Examiner  in 


4M 


Intenfgenre. 


^^^^^M^^tf^*^^ 


^ 


OXFORD   MATHEMATICAL   CLASS    LIST. 

Nov.  26th. 

CLASS   I. 

John  George  Dodson,  Gentleman  Com- 
moner of  Christ  Church. 

John  Henry  James,  Scholar  of  University. 

George  Osborne  Morgan,  Scholar  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  Fellow  of  Exeter. 

Thomas  Collett  Sandars,  Scholar  of  Balliol. 

Robinson  Thornton,  Fellow  of  St.  John's. 

CLASS   II. 

Richard  M.  Benson,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore,  Scholar  of 
Exeter. 

Henry  Barnes  Byrne,  Scholar  of  Orid. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Commoner  of 
Christ  Church. 

Arthur  Augustus  Lea,  Commoner  of  Wad- 
ham. 

Edward  Miller,  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Francis  Morgan  Nichols,  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham. 

George  Sclater,  Commoner  of  Balliol. 

Henry  Percy  Smith,  Commoner  of  Balliol. 

Frederick  Swaine,  Commoner  of  Worces- 
ter. 

George  Wood,  Scholar  of  Universityl 

Robart  Blaney  Wright,  Schc^ar  of  Wor- 
cester. 

CLASS   III. 

Henry  G.  Baker,  Commoner  of  Exeter. 

Robert  Birley,  Commoner  of  Balliol. 

Henry  Weare  Blandford,  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham. 

Cholmeley  Cradock  Glascott,  Commoner 
of  Balliol. 

Richard  St.  Leger  Glyo,  Cdnunoner  of 
Balliol. 

William  Henry  Harrold,  Commoner  of 
Wadham. 

William  Henry  Jackson,  Scholar  of  Brase« 
nose. 

Edmund  Savory,  Commoner  of  Oriel. 

David  Lewis  Williams,  Scholar  of  Jesus. 

CLASS   IT. 

Frederick  Banks,  Commoner  of  Magdalen 
Hall. 

William  Wyndham  Baring,  Commoner  of 
Christ  Church. 

Colli  ngs  Carre,  Gentleman  Commoner  of 
Magdalen  Hall. 

Charles  Du  Cane,  Commoner  of  Exeter. 

Samuel  George  Harris,  Commoner  of 
Exeter. 

John  Macnaught,  Commoner  of  Wadham* 

Humphrey  F.  Mildmay,  Gentleman  Com- 
moner of  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Vere  Packe,  Commoner  of  Brase- 
nose. 

Hubert  Phillott,  Exhibitioner  of  Corpus, 


George  William  Pfgotfc,  Commoner  of 
Exeter. 

William  Smart  Prout,  Commoner  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Charles  Trimm^,  Sch<d«r  of  Corpus. 

Walter  Morley  Unwin,  Commoner  of 
University. 

Thomas  Gascoigne  Welch,  Commoner  of 
Wadham. 

William  Macbean  WiUis,  Commoner  ,of 
Brasenose. 

EXAMINERS. 

Thimtas  Frederick  Hermey, 
John  Ernest  Bode. 
R6vfland  Mucklettim, 
janms  Timoihy  B.  Land9n, 

State  Interference  with  Church  <9cft«#2s. 
—At  a  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Diocesian 
Board  of  Education,  held  November  3d,>t 
Christ  Church  (the  Lord  Bishop  of  ttie 
diocese  in  the  chair),-  the  following  im- 
portant address  to  the  Committee  <^-1fhe 
National  Society  was  unanimously  agreed 
on  :-— 

'*  The  Ox:ford  Bioeesaii  Bourd  of  Eduea- 
tion  desire  to  lay  before  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Society  the  expression  of 
their  alarm  at  the  attempt  which  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  Comihittee  of 
Privy  CouncU  to  enforce  certain  manage- 
ment clauses  in  the  trust  deeds  of  national 
schools,  as  the  conditions  of  their  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  £and8  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  The  board  objects  to  such  a  course  for 
many  reasons— 

"  1;'  It  seems  to  introduce  a  most  dan- 
gerous precedent,  the  enforcement  of  such 
clause  bemg  a  wholly  new  feature  in  the 
operations  of  the  Privy  Qouncil,  and  unau- 
thorised by  Parliament. 

"2.  It  appears  tb.tbem  a  virtual  infraction 
of  the  mutusd  understanding  between  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  heads  of  the  church, 
the  existence  of  which  has  given  confi- 
dence to  churchmen  in  their  communica- 
tions with  the  Privy.  Council. 

"  3.  It  seems  to  them  most  injudicious 
to  fetter  the  liberty  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  founders  of  national  schools,  because 
such  restrictions  must  tend  to  relax  those 
private  efforts,  whidi  the  board  deem  it  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  foster  and  in- 
crease. 

"  The  board  would  further  suggest  to 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Society, 
that  the  particular  management  clauses 
recommended  for  adoption,  in  recognizing 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  virtually  subvert  the 
great  principle,  hitherto  maintained  by  the 
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isociety,  tliat  religion  must  pervade  the 
whole  process  of  education,  instead  of 
forming  a  separable  accident  in  its  detail ; 
and  they  would  earnestly  press  on  the 
committee  the  consideration  whether  the 
"form  of  trust-deed  which  could  most  safely 
l>e  recommended  would  not  be  one  which 
should  reserve  to  the  minority  of  any  com- 
mittee a  right  of  appeal  to  the  bishop  of 
the  dioceee,  and,  if  required,  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province." 

St.  Jugustme^t  College,  Canterbury.^" 
This  institution,  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  colonitd  clergy,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  have  been  now  ready  for  the 
reception  of  students,  is  not  yet  completed, 
and  it  h  not  expected  that  it  will  be  opened 
"Vfitil  January.  At  present  the  principal 
qtiadrangle  only  has  been  completed,  in- 
d\iding  the  ehapel,  hall,  library,  and  apart- 
lAoilts  for  fifty  students,  with  the  requisite 
accommodation  for  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  college. 

8t.  Matthew*8  Schools,  Buckley. — On 
Thursday  the  4th  instant,  Buckley  was  the 
scene  of  a  most  gratifying  religious  festi- 
Tal,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  new  national  schools  to  be 
erected  there.  Morning  service  com- 
menced at  eleven,  a.m.  The  rector  and 
ordinary  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Glynne,  M.A.,  took  his  seat  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  having  the  Rev.  Canon 
Blomfield  on  his  right  hand.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Jones,  Vicar  of  Northop  (for  many 
years  a  curate  in  the  parish),  sat  on  the 
south  side,  while  the  seat  on  the  side  of 
the  chancel  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Brewster,  Curate  of  Hawarden ;  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Throughton,  Curate  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist; and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Harris,  Curate 
of  St.  Mary's,  Broughton,  in  the  same  pa- 
rish. 

The  morning  service  was  said  by  the 
Rev.  H.  P.  Ffoulkes,  Curate  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's, the  responses  being  chorally  made 
by  the  choir,  as  is  usual  in  this  church. 
The  Tent/ewas  sung  to  a  Gregorian  chant, 
and  the  Psalms  of  the  day  to  three  other 
Gregorian  chants.  The  first  lesson  was 
lead  by  the  Rev.  W.  Brewster,  and  was 
followed  by  the  BenedxcUe,  sung  to  a  single 
chant  by  PurcelL  The  second  lesson  was 
read  by  the  Rey.  J.  £.  Throughton,  after 
which  the  Benedictus  was  chanted  to  a 
Gregorian  tone.  The  antbem,  taken  from 
Psalm  Ixxxi,  followed  after  the  third  collect, 
1,  2,  3,  by  Palestrina,  a  very  fine  but  diffi- 
cult composition,  and,  considering  that 
there  was  no  instrument  to  assist  the 
voices,  was  very  well  sung  by  the  choir. 
After  morning  prayer,  the  eighth  Psalm, 
new  version,  was  sung  to  a  tune  of  a  sim- 
ple but  ecclesiastical  character;  and  then 


the  rector  commenced  the  communion 
service,  the  Rev.  H.  Jones  reading  the 
epistle.  After  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Rev. 
G.  B.  Blomfield,  Canon  of  Chester,  a»- 
cended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a  sermon 
from  Philippians  ii.  4,  5,  enforcing  the 
duty  of  contributing  to  the  support  of 
schools.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
mon, the  oflfertory  sentences  were  read  by 
the  rector,  while  the  alms  of  the  congre- 
gation were  collected  by  the  churchwar- 
dens, amounting  to  £29  78.  d^d.,  which 
were  reverently  placed  on  the  altar,  and 
the  service  concluded  with  the  prayer  for 
the  church  militant,  a  collect,  and  blessing. 
The  procession  was  then  arranged  in  be- 
coming order  for  proceeding  to  the  site  of 
the  schools. 

On  passing  out  of  'the  churchyard,  the 
choir  commenced  chanting  the  Te  Deum 
to  a  Gregorian  chant,  commonly  called 
Tallis,  which  was  sung  with  great  effect, 
and  was  severally  joined  in  by  all  who  ac- 
companied the  procession  down  the  road 
to  the  field,  ending  just  as  they  arrived  at 
the  site.  This  was  in  a  field  adjoining  the 
churchyard,  on  the  north-west  side,  an 
area  of  ground  liberally  given  by  Sir  S.  R. 
Glynne,  Bart.  Here  the  rector,  clergy, 
and  choir  took  thehr  places  on  the  west 
and  south  sides,  the  schools  occupying  the 
south-east,  the  workmen  standing  in  front 
of  the  stone,  and  the  rest  of  the  square 
that  had  been  railed  out  occupied  by  the 
congregation  and  multitude  who  had  as- 
sembled on  the  spot.  The  service  for  the 
laying  of  the  stone  then  commenced  with 
chanting  Psalm  cxxvii,  to  a  Gregorian 
tone,  which  was  followed  by  versicles,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  collects. 

While  the  workmen  were  preparing  for 
laying  the  stone,  the  choir  sang — the  an- 
them, (called  at  Canterbury  "  The  Stran- 
gers' Anthem,")  from  I  Kings  viii.  28—30. 
During  the  anthem,  which  was  most 
charmingly  sung  by  the  choir,  and  elicited 
universal  admiration,  the  workmen  with 
the  greatest  reverence  and  decorum  ar- 
ranged the  stone  by  lowering  it  to  the 
proposed  bed.  This  being  done,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Glynne  was  requested  to  fierform  the 
ceremony,  which  she  immediately  did  with 
the  usual  formalities,  saying — 

"  To  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  I  lay 
this  foundation  stone  of  these  schools,  to 
be  called  St.  Matthew's  Church  School,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^Amen." 

The  service  was  then  resumed,  consist- 
ing of  the  collect  for  the  seventeenth  Sun- 
day after  Trinity,  and  the  following  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  :~- 

The  Prayer. — O,  Most  Glorious  and 
Blessed  Lord  God,  who  dwellest  on  high, 
but  beholdest  all  things  below,  look  down, 
we  humbly  beseech  Thee,  upon  the  work 
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we  have  this  day  begun,  and  pour  out  Thy 
blessing  upon  it.  Accept,  O  Lord,  this 
solemn  dedication  of  our  labours  to  Thee, 
and  prosper  the  designs  of  us  Thy  servants 
to  Thine  own  glory,  and  the  edification  of 
our  brethren.  Regard  with  Thine  especial 
favour  all  who  shall  be  engaged  in  this 
work,  and  graciously  preserve  them  from 
all  dangers  and  accidents ;  that  labouring 
in  Thy  fear,  and  being  always  under  the 
protection  of  Thy  good  Providence,  they 
may  prosperously  complete  the  work  that 
has  been  given  them  to  do,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

The  Thanksgitnng.'—Vfe  yield  Thee 
humble  thanks,  O  Heavenly  Father,  that 
Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  call  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  Thy  grace  and  faith  in  Thee. 
Increase  this  knowledge  and  confirm  this 
faith  in  us  evermore.  Give  us  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  being  born  again  and  made 
heirs  of  everlasting  salvation,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  continue  Thy 
servants  and  attain' Thy  promises,  through 
the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  liveth 
and  reigneth  with  Thee  in  the  unity  of  the 
same  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  world  without 
end. — ^Amen. 

The  choir  then  sang  Psalm  d.  to  the 
grand  chant,  and  the  rector  dismissed  the 
assembled  multitude  with  the  apostolic 
benediction.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ce- 
remony a  large  new  flag  was  unfurled,  ex- 
hibiting to  the  spectators  the  design  of  the 
new  school,  tastefully  painted  by  Messrs. 
Morris,  of  this  city.  The  band  then  struck 
up  a  march,  and  the  procession  moved  off 
the  ground  to  the  school-room  yard,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  large  diniug- 


room,  being  covered  over  with  tarpaulins, 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  J.  W. 
Eyton,  Esq.,  and  the  Messrs.  Croc)cford. 
Here  293  children  sat  down  to  a  Hot  din- 
ner, while  the  teachers  of  the  schools* 
choir,  band,  workmen,  &c.  were  accom- 
modated in  a  similar  way  in  the  boys' 
school. 

For  the  company,  a  handsome  luncheon 
was  provided  in  the  girls'  school,  by  Sir  S. 
R.  Glynne,  of  which,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  partook,  after  the  children  were 
dismissed  from  their  dinner.  (About  the 
same  number  sat  down  to  the  dinner  laid 
out  in  the  boys'  school.)  The  day  was 
dull  in  the  morning,  but  about  nine  o'ck)dc 
brightened  up,  and  was  beautifully  fine 
all  day.  Many  of  the  working-classes  ap- 
peared in  their  holiday  clothes,  and  the  diqr 
seemed  by  general  consent  to  be  kept  as  a 
holiday ;  and  no  doubt  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  many  with  great  delight  as 
one  of  unmingled  joy  and  gratifitcation* 

The  earnest  and  church-like  spirit  of 
these  proceedings  was  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation ;  and,  indeed,  we  know  of  no 
parish  where  more  anxious  efforts  are  made 
to  minister  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
good  of  the  inhabitants  than  in  Hawarden. 
We  understand,  that  as  the  present  insuf- 
ficient schools  at  Buckley  form  part  of  the 
parsonage-house,  they  could  not  be  con- 
veyed to  trustees  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and,  therefore,  the 
privy  council  refused  to  grant  any  sum 
towards  their  improvement.  It  has  there- 
fore been  determined  to  build  new  schools 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  dis- 
trict. 
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During  the  last  month  the  following  books  have  been  received :— - 

Academic  Unity:  a  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth,  D.D.     {RmngtonS^\ 

Practical  Hints  on  the  Moral,  Mental,  and  Physical  Training  of  Girls  at  School,  by 
Madam  de  Wahl.     12mo.  pp.  190.     (/.  W.  Parker.) 

Mathematics  as  a  Portion  of  a  Liberal  Education ;  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the 
Teachers'  Society  of  the  North  of  England.  By  James  Snape,  Principal  of  the  Gram- 
mar School.  Newcastle. 

Church  Schools  and  State  Interference,  a  Letter  addressed  by  permission  to  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.    By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Denison.    8vo.  pp.  36.    (Rivingtons.) 

History  of  Rome  for  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.  2  vol.  12mo. 
(Hatchard,) 

A  Manual  of  Definitions,  Introductory  to  the  Astronomy  of  the  Globes.  12mo.  pp.46. 
(/.  fV.  Parker.) 

English  Spelling,  with  Rules  and  Exercises.    By  G.  F.  Graham.     12mo.  pp.  136. 

L'Interlocutore  .Italiano :  ossia,  Moderni  CoUoquii  Italiani.  Da  Giulla  Benelachi. 
12mo.  pp.  268.     {Longmans  Sf  Co.) 

Caldwell's  Musical  Review,  Part  5. 

Sharpe's  London  Magazine,  Part  25. 

Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  November. 
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Adult  schools  and  literary  institutes,  443. 
Agricultural  chemistry,  first  lessons  in, 459. 
Allen  (Rev.  John),  extracts  from  report 

of,  428. 
Artizans'and  Commercial  schools,  376. 
Ascham  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  150 ;  hit 

seven  notes  of  a  good  wit,  149. 

Betton's  charity,  3 14. 

Biographical  sketches  of  eminent  teachers, 
16,  366. 

Biograptiical  sketches  of  founders  of  col- 
leges, 297,413. 

Birkenhead  Theological  College,  437. 

Birmingham,  proposed  training  school  at, 
438. 

Books  for  schools  and  schoolmasters, 
want  of,  58,  214. 

Books  for  country  parishes,  216;  on  sa- 
cred history,  101,  217. 

Brighton  College,  40 ;  opening  of,  116. 

Brougham  (Lord)  on  the  hinderers  of  na- 
tional education,  236. 

Buller  (Bishop),  early  days'of,  446. 

Cambridge  mathematical  tripos,  75  :  clas- 
sical ditto,  159;  prize  subjects,  38; 
subjects  for  the  previous  examination, 
76 ;  voluntary  theological  examination, 
76,  476;  Trinity  College  tercentenary, 
38. 

Catechising,  importance  of  public,  105; 
catechism  on  types  of  holy  baptism,  95. 

Charges,  extracts  from,  29,  105,  232,  262, 
337. 

Cheap  literature  of  the  day,  81,  123. 

Clergy,  increased  responsility  of,  in  educa- 
tion, 337. 

Colet  (Dean),  biographical  sketch  of,  297. 

College  rules,  at  Cambridge,  469. 

Committee  of  Council. — Explanation  of 
minutes,  163;  National  Society,  264; 
pupil  teachers,  &c.,  107, 172;  inspection 
and  inspectors,  166,  342 ;  Wesleyan 
association,  151 ;  aid  to  schoolmasters. 
11 1,  1 13,  153,  394 ;  report  of  qualifica- 
tions, 478;  normal  schools,  112;  schools 
of  industry,  113;  workhouse  schools 
and  penal  schools,  1 14. 

Composition,  first  lessons  in,  219. 

Confirmation,  address  at,  232;  proper 
age  for  receiving,  465. 

Cruelty  to  animals,  324. 


Deacon  schoolmasters,  201. 

De  la  Salle,  biographical  sketch  of,  16. 

Durham  University,  76. 

Early  Days  of  Distinguished  men,  46,  85, 
127,  255,  446. 

Education,  object  defined,  150;  improved 
aspect  of,  10;  Bishop  of  London  on,  30; 
as  connected  with  the  parochial  system, 
44 ;  religious,  what  is,  93.  Educationid 
question  in  1 847,  3 ;  Education  v,  crime, 
235  ;  hints  from  Milton,  150. 

Endowments,  engrafting  national  schools 
on  old,  35. 

Examination  Papers,  Brighton  College, 
269,  313;  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
198  ;  St.  Mark's  College,  61,  154. 

Founders  of  colleges  and  schools,  297, 413. 

Germany,  schools  and  schoolmasters  in, 

51,  91,  183,  248,  287,  321,  410. 
Geography  in  England  and  Wales,  449. 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  diocese  of,  40,  201. 
Government  scheme,  debate  in  the  House 

of  Lords,  115;  Prof.  Maurice  on,  203  ; 

meeting  at  Leeds,  160 ;  ditto  at  Ripon, 

202. 
Grammar,  the  best  instrument  of  intellec- 
•   tual  improvement,  291. 
Greek  and  Latin  compared  with  Hebrew 

literature,  319. 

Harrison  (Adn.)  on  national  education,  262. 
Harvest  holidays,  meetings  of  teachers  in, 

356. 
Heidelberi;,  441. 
History,  study  of,  342. 
Hobart  (Bp.),  early  days  of,  46,  85,  127. 
Hook(Dr.)andthe  educational  question,  54. 

Industrial  (proposed)  training  institution, 
474. 

Infant  Schools  and  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, 392. 

Law  reports,  35,  273. 

Leipsic  Trade  School,  209. 

Lessons  in  seed  time  and  harvest,  213.       / 

Liberal  education  suited  to  all,  340. 

Lichfield  Diocesan  Board,  Memorial  to  the 

Premier,  33. 
Lily  C\^^n.),  biographical  sketch  of,  366. 
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Dncoln  Diocesan  Board,  report  of,  79. 
Liverpool  Bluecoat  Brotiierly  Society,  241. 

Magdalen  College  Oxford,  273. 

Management  (The)  Clauses,  309 ;  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  on,  385 :  Diocesan 
Society  on,  437;  Adn.  Thorp  on,  437  ; 
Oxford  Diocesan  Board  on,  480.  Vide 
State  Interference. 

Manchester  Church  Education  Society,386. 

Marlborough  College,  358,  394. 

Masters  for  Schools  and  schools  for  mas- 
ters, 22. 

Maurice  (Prof.)  on  Educational  questions 
in  1847,  3  ;  on  gOTcmment  scheme,  203. 

Middle  schools  the  grand  desideratum,  250 ; 
intellectual  improvement  in,  135. 

Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  373. 

National  Society,  76,  1)9,  200,  240;   an- 
nual meeting,  275. 
New  volume  or  new  series,  1 

Oxford  class  list. — In  lit,  hum,  37,  239, 
480 ;  In  disc,  mathem,  39,  274 ;  por- 
tions of  books  for  examination,  74; 
prizes,  275;  vacant  exhibitions,  275,358, 
391,  436. 

Oxford  Diocesan  board — annual  meeting, 
159. 

Oxford  Church  of  England  library  and 
reading  room,  80,  398. 

Ozler's  Charity,  36. 

Faley  (Adn.),  early  days  of,  255 

Pen,  how  to  make  a,  23.  59. 

Poetry. — ^The  appointed  place,  32 ;  a  bro- 
ther's fault,  31 ;  Church  Festivals,  235: 
irreverence  in  church,  65 ;  truth,  426. 

Punishment  in  schools,  421. 

Queen's  college,  London,  395. 
Queries  for  schoolmasters,  60. 

Ragged  schools,  315,  359,  399. 

Reading  without  reflection,  468. 

Religious  and  secular  knowledge  separated, 
243. 

Religious  habits — almsgiving,  245. 

Reviews  and  notices  of  books.-^Abraham's 
Unity  of  History,  359  ;  Adams's  Fall  of 
Croesus,  224;  Baines's  Letters,  187; 
Baker's  Bible  Characters,  425;  Black's 
School  Atlas,  197  ;  The  Bell,  198 ;  Book- 
keeping.  Works  on,  383;  Brace  on 
Moral  Improvement,  379;  Burgesses 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  28 ; 
Chronological  Scripture  Atlas,  335  ;  De- 
votional Library,  27 ;  Dodd  on  Intellec- 
tual Improvement,  148;  Drake's  Me- 
thod of  Practising  Arithmetic,  230, 425 ; 
Dunn's  Calm  Thoughts  on  the  Minutes 
of  Council,  191;  Euclid's  Elements, 
Editions  of,  222 ;  Evelyn's  Life  of  Mrs. 
Godolphin,  463 ;  Frost's  English  Gram- 
mar,  102 ;  Geography,  Outlines  of,  306 ; 


Girdlestone's  (E.)  Home,  333 ;  Gresley's 
Frank's  First  Trip,  27  ;  Hughes's  Re- 
marks on  Geography,  464 ;  Johns's 
(B.  G.)  Dictation  Lessons,  337 ;  Johns's 
(C.  A.)  Question  on  the  Pentateuch, 
336 ;  Kennaway's  Sermons  to  the  Young, 
143 ;  Laneton  Parsonage,  26 ;  Lyra  In- 
nocentium,  26 :  Lyra  Memorialis,  227 ; 
Macleod's  Arithmetic,  384;  Maps  for 
Schoolmasters,  231 ;  Manual  for  Candi- 
dates for  Confirmation,  196;  Parker's 
Classical  Texts,  336;  Poetry  for  Classi- 
cal Schools,  260;  Schiller's  William  TeU 
and  Maid  of  Orleans,  305 ;  Schneider's 
Organ  School,  22»;  Sewell's  New  Speak- 
er, 24 ;  Sharpe*s  Book  of  Entertainment, 
194;  Sharpe's  Magazine,  426;  Smith's 
Catechism  Illustrated  flrom  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  308 ;  Tate's  (James)  First 
Classical  Maps,  260;  Tktc's  (Thos.)  Arith- 
metic, 261 ;  Ty tier's  Modern  History, 
309;  Tytler's  (Margaret  F.)  Wooden 
Walls  of  Old  England,  307 ;  Verses  for 
Holy  Seasons,  26 ;  Wheeler  on  Teaching 
Chronology,  424 ;  Wilmott's  Biography 
of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  193  ;  Words- 
worth's Academic  Unity,  461. 

Rhodes,  education  at,  242. 

Royal  schools  at  Windsor,  368. 

St.  Augustine's  College,  481. 

St.  Matthew's  Schools,  Buckley,  481. 

Schools  wanted  as  wdl  as  Churches,  29 ; 
plan  of  school  organization,  139. 

Schoolmasters,  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  or- 
daining, 201 ;  classes  for,  455 ;  military 
202 ;  report  of  schuolmasters'  union,356. 

Scotland,  Trinity  College,  355 ;  address 
on  laying  th«  first  stone  of  chapel,  67. 

Scripture  readers,  regulations  for,  385. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosp^ 
357.* 

Spelling,  exercises  in,  59,  112. 

State  interference  with  church  schools, 
279. 

Statistics :  of  the  metropolis,  34  ;  of  Soutb 
Staffordshire,  238. 

Sunday  schools,  rewards  in,  341  ;  associa- 
tion of  teachers  at  Leeds,  120. 

Time  tables  for  a  village  school,  221. 
Training  institutions,  353, 397. 

Useftil  knowledge  in  the  19th  century,  41. 

Wales,  education  hi,  20,  39;  Grammar 

sehool,  396. 
Wilberforce  (Rev.  H.  W.)  on  trust  deeds, 

279. 
William  of  Wykeham,  biographical  sketch 

of,  413. 
Worcester  diocesan  board,  396. 
Writing  firom  printed  books,  220. 

York  diocesan  society,  report,  70 ;  annual 
meeting,  77. 
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